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CERVANTES, 


A  NOTICE  OF  HIS  WORKS. 


F  ALii  Spanish  prose  fictioDB*  the  immortal  ^*  Don  Quixote  *' 
of  Cervantes  maj  be  said  to  be  the  only  one 
which  has  had  anj  influence  in  Europe.  Montesquieu 
epigrammatically  said  that  it  was  written  to  prove  all 
others  to  be  worthless.  The  remark  is  no  less  true 
than  terse ;  but  its  signification  must  of  course  be  limited 
to  works  descriptive  of  the  knight-errantry  of  Spain — 
those  picturesque  romances  of  chivalry  called  into 
existence  during  the  struggle  waged  between  the  Cross 
and  the  Crescent — the  old  Froissart-like  chronicles 
begun  by  Alonzo  the'  Learned  on  which  were  grafted 
the  more  ornate  productions  at  the  head  of  which  stand  **  Amadis 
de  Gaur*  and  the  ''  Foema  del  Cid.**  These  paved  the  way  for  Miguel 
Saavedrade Cervantes,  whose  '*Don  Quixote**  reveals  in  every  page  how 
intimate  was  his  acquaintance  with  the  knightly  legends  and  romantic  lore  of  his 
country,  and  how  deeply  he  was  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  knight-errantry.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  two  chiv&lrous  fictions  we  have  named  was  all-powerful  in  Spain  for  more 
tlian  two  centuries :  but  their  reign  was  over  when  Don  Quixote  entered  the  lists. 
Amadis  de  Ghuil  and  the  Cid  himself  both  succumbed  to  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful 
Countenaiioe ;  before  whose  long  lance  of  ridicule  and  trenchant  sword  of  sarcasm 
the  spirit  of  Spanbh  chivalry  fled  affrighted,  never  to  return.  This  powerful  satire  it 
has  been  asserted  has  exercised  no  mean  influence  in  extinguishing  the  high  and  manly 
bearing  for  which  the  Spaniards  of  that  period  were  remarkable,  and  in  superinducing 
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the  traits  which  characterise  him  in  our  day.  It  is  a  point,  however,  which  we  will 
not  stop  to  entertain,  but  come  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  Cervantes  himself. 

Itmaj  generally  be  said,  renuurks  M.  Viardot,  that  the  history  of  an  author,  like  that 
of  an  artist,  is  confined  to  the  works  which  survive  him :  that  his  writings  are  his 
actions,  and  that  the  man  is  absorbed  in  the  author.  This  b  not  so  in  the  case  of 
Cervantes.  Distinguished  as  a  man,  before  he  became  illustrious  as  a  writer,  he  per- 
formed great  actions  before  he  gave  to  the  world  an  inmiortal  book.  His  historv 
would  interest  without  the  superadded  recommendation  of  a  glorious  name ;  and  his 
life,  no  less  than  his  work,  Is  replete  with  entertainment  and  instruction. 

Unknown  till  his  death,  indeed  it  may  be  said  not  until  long  after  that  event,  Cer- 
vantes had  za  contemporary  biographers :  and  all  the  efforts  of  a  tardy  posthumous 
admiration  were  necessary  to  supply,  with  the  aid  of  tradition,  authentic  documents, 
and  conjecture,  a  memoir,  at  last  incomplete,  of  a  long  and  active  life. 

Even  now,  the  place  which  contains  the  tomb  of  Cervantes  is  unknown,  and  the 
world  was  long  ignorant  of  the  place  of  his  birth.  Like  Homer  of  old,  eight  cities 
claimed  the  distinction  of  being  his  birth-place,  Madrid,  Seville,  Toledo,  Lucena, 
Esquivias,  Alcazar  de  San  Juan,  Consu^;ra,  and  Alcala  de  Henares.  It  is  ascertained, 
however,  that  in  the  latter  he  was  bom,  and  here  he  was  baptized  in  the  parish 
church  of  St  Mary  the  Grreater,  October  9th,  1547.  His  family,  originally  of  Galicia, 
afterwards  established  in  Castile,  without  belonging  to  the  jtled  nobility,  was  at  least 
reckoned  among  those  respectable  houses,  the  members  oi  which  are  called  hidalgog. 
From  the  thirteenth  century ,*we  find  the  name  of  Cervantes  mentioned  with  honour 
in  the  annals  of  Spain.  There  were  warriors  who  bore  it  at  the  time  of  the  great 
conquests  of  Ferdinand,  at  the  taking  of  Baeza  and  Seville.  They  had  a  share  in  the 
territorial  divisions  then  made,  when  they  re-peopled  with  Christians  the  lands  evacu- 
ated by  the  Moors.  Others  of  his  ancestors  are  celebrated  among  the  conqueroi-s 
of  the  new  world,  as  having  carried  into  those  distant  regions  some  branobes  of  the 
ancient  stock.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Juan  de  Cervantes  was  corregidor  of 
Ossuna.  His  son,  Rodrigo  de  Cervantes,  married,  about  the  year  1540,  Donna 
Leonora  de  Cortinos,  a  lady  of  a  noble  family,  from  the  village  of  Barajos.  Two 
daughters  were  the  fruits  of  that  union.  Donna  Andrea  and  Donna  Louisa,  and 
aferwards  two  sons,  Rodrigo,  and  Miguel.  This  latter  was  the  youngest  of  that 
^amily,  poor  as  it  was  honourable. 

Few  incidents  connected  with  the  youth  of  Cervantes  are  known.  It  is  probable, 
being  born  in  a  university  city,  to  which  the  youth  of  Madrid  repaired  for  purpose^ 
of  study,  the  capital  being  distant  but  four  leagues,  that  there  his  education  was  com- 
menced. He  himself  tells  us  that  he  had,*  from  his  most  tender  years,  a  great  taste 
for  letters,  and  he  was  so  fond  of  reading,  that  he  would  pick  up  9cr<xps  of  paper  in  the 
street  to  peruse  them.  His  inclination  for  poetry  and  for  the  theatre  showed  itself  in 
his  admiration  of  the  street-performances  of  the  famous  Lope  de  Rueda,  an  itinerant 
actor  and  the  founder  of  the  Spanish  theatre,  whose  performances  Cervantes  witnessed 
at  Segovia  and  Madrid,  before  he  was  eleven  years  of  age. 

The  young  Miguel  having  been  sent  to  Salamanca,  he  passed  two  years  there,  and  ma- 
triculated among  the  students  of  that  celebrated  university.  Here  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  manners  of  the  students,  which  he  has  so  well  depicted  in  the  second  part  of 
"Don  Quixote,*'  and  in  two  of  his  best  noveb,  **Le  Licencie  Vidriera"  (The  Graduate 
Vidriera)i  and  "  La  Tia  Fingida,'*  (The  Feigned  Aunt).  Somewhat  later,  we  find 
Cervantes  at  the  school  of  a  professor  of  considerable  note,  named  Juan  Lopez  do 
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Hojm.  'Una  peraon,  as  Regent  of  tHe  College,  was  directed,  hj  tke  municipalitj  ot 
Idadrid  to  compose  allegories  and  deriees,  which  were  to  adorn  in  the  churrh  of 
Las  Descalzas  Reales  the  mausoleum  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Yalois,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  magnificent  funeral  oeremonj  celebrated  there  on  the  24th  of  October,  156a 
Hoyos  required  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  ablest  pupils,  and  Cervantes  is  mentionec 
among  the  first;  and  in  the  report  which  the  Professor  published  recounting  the  sick- 
ness, the  death,  and  the  obsequies  of  the  Queen,  he  mentions  the  work  of  Gervantesi 
whom  he  repeatedl^r  terms  **  his  dear  and  well-belored  disciple.**  In  the  same  pub. 
licadon  he  likewise  introduces  an  elegj  and  other  verses  written  by  this  favourite  scholar. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  Infant  Don  Carlos  and  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  Pope  Pius  V. 
sent  a  nuncio  to  Madrid,  to  offer  to  the  King  of  Spain  his  condolence,  and  to  claim 
also  certain  rights  of  tiie  church,  which  had  been  denied  by  Philip  to  his  Italian 
dominions.  The  nuncno,  Giulio  Acquaviva,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Atri,  received  a 
Cardinal*s  hat  on  his  return  from  Spain.  His  mission  was  anything  but  agreeable  to 
Philip ;  and  in  consequence  the  delegate  of  the  Pope  made  but  a  short  staj  at  Madrid. 
He  received  hb  passports  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1568,  two  months  after  his 
arrival,  with  orders  to  return  immediately  to  Italy,  by  the  route  of  Valencia  and 
Barcelona.  As  Cervantes  assures  us  himself  that  he  served  the  Cardinal  Acquaviva, 
at  Rome,  in  quality  of  chamberlain,  it  is  probable  that  the  nuncio,  to  whom  the  young 
Miguel  had  been  presented  as  one  of  the  poets  who  had  celebrated  the  obsequies  of  the 
Queen,  conceived  a  regard  for  him,  and  being  struck  with  his  talents,  consented  to 
admit  him  into  his  service.  It  was  a  very  common  pisctice  for  Spanish  young  gen- 
tlemen to  accept  such  situations,  either  with  the  view  of  visiting  Italy  at  little  expense, 
or  in  the  hope  of  gaining  church  preferment,  fVom  the  favour  and  influence  of 
their  patrons; 

In  accompanying  his  new  master  to  Rome,  Cervantes  passed  through  Valencia  and 
Barcelona,  of  which  repeated  mention  is  made  in  his  writings.  He  also  visited  the 
southern  provinces  of  France,  which  he  describes  in  his  **  (xalatea,**  for  at  no  other 
period  of  his  life  oould  he  have  seen  those  countries. 

Notwithstanding  the  lusfurious  indolence  which  the  ante-chamber  of  the  Roman 
Prelate  offered  to  him,  and  the  opportunity,  more  delightful  still,  which  it  afforded 
him  for  indulging  his  taste  for  poetry,  Cervantes  did  not  remain  long  in  this  situation. 
In  the  following  year,  1569,  he  enrolled  his  name  among  the  Spanish  troops  who  then 
occupied  port  of  Italy.  For  gentlemen  in  poor  circumstances,  no  prospect  of  advance- 
ment was  open  but  that  offered  by  the  church  or  the  army  f  Cervantes  preferred 
anns,  and  became  a  private  -  soldier.  He  did  not,  however,  go  as  a  common  soldier 
according  to  our  acceptation  of  the  term,  but,  as  the  Spanish  phrase  runs,  aseutar 
piaza  de  toidado^  took  the  place  of  a  soldier  or  volunteer. 

At  that  period  a  great  quarrel  had  just  broken  out,  which  arrayed  Christianity  and 
Ishunism  against  each  other,  Selim  the  Second,  violating  treaties,  having  invaded,  in 
a  time  of  profound  peace,  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  belonging  at  that  time  to  the  Venetians, 
who  implored  aid  from  Pope  Pius  V.  The  Pontiff  ordered  his  galleys  to  join  those 
of  Spain,  under  the  orders  of  Marc- Antony  Colona,  and  the  Venetian  galleys.  Among 
the  forty-nine  Spanish  galleys  which  had  united  with  the  naval  force  of  the  Pope, 
under  the  superior  orders  of  John  Andre  Dorea,  were  twenty  Neapolitan  galleys, 
oommaDded  by  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz.  These  had  reinforced  their  crews  with  five 
thouand  Spanish  soldiers,  among  whom  was  the  company  of  the  brave  Captain  Dlcgo  de 
Urbina,  in  which  Cervantes  made  the  first  trial  of  his  new  profession. 
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Of  the  militaiy  achievements  of  Cervantes  little  is  on  record.  In  the  rocmorable 
battle  of  Lepanto  his  galley,  the  Marqaesa,  boarded  The  Captiun  of  Alexandria* 
killed  nearly  five  hundred  Turks,  with  their  commander,  and  captured  the  royal 
standard  of  Egypt.  In  this  conflict  Cervantes  received  three  arquebuss  wounds,  two 
In  the  breast  and  one  in  the  lefl  hand,  which  was  maimed  ever  after.  Cervantes  nen^ 
regretted  the  loss  of  his  hand,  but  often  declared  that  he  i^plauded  himself  lor  having 
paid  this  price,  that  he  might  be  counted  among  the  soldiers  of  Lepanto ;  he  loved  to 
show  his  wounds,  received,  as  he  would  say,  "  on  the  most  glorious  occasion  which 
had  occured  in  that  century,  or  in  those  which  had  preceded  it,  or  which,  it  could 
reasonably  be  hoped,  would  be  witnessed  for  ages  to  come— a  triumph,  which  was 
among  the  stars  destined  to  guide  future  warriors  to  the  haven  of  honour.** 

Cervantes,  sick  and  wounded,  was  compelled  to  remain  six  months  in  the  hospital  of 
Messina.  Bon  Juan,  who  had  taken  the  most  lively  interest  in  his  fate  since  the 
battle,  did  not  forget  Cervantes  in  his  sad  retreat.  Mention  is  made  of  little 
pecuniary  grants  sent  to  him  from  the  pay-office  of  the  fleet,  under  date  of  the  16th 
and  25th  of  January,  and  the  9th  and  17th  of  March,  1572.  Subsequently,  when 
Cervantes  had  regained  his  health,  an  order  of  the  generalissimo,  addressed  on  the 
29th  of  April  to  the  oflicial  paymaster  of  the  fleet,  gave  the  high  allowance  of  three 
crowns  per  month  to  the  soldier  Cervantes,  who  served  in  a  company  of  the  la- 
ment of  Figueroa. 

It  appears,  however,  that  his  wound  was  not  so  severe  as  to  incapacitate  him  from 
further  service;  for  in  the  disastrous  campaign  on  the  coast  of  the  Morea  in  the 
following  year  we  find  he  also  bore  a  part.  He  was  subsequently  engaged  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Goletta ;  and  his  company  was  among  those  chosen  to  take  possession  of 
Tunis.  Thence  he  returned  to  Palermo  with  the  fleet ;  and  when  he  arrived  in  Italy  he 
obtained  from  Bon  John  permission  to  return  to  Spain,  having  been  absent  seven 
years. 

From  his  connexion  with  these  military  expeditions,  Cervantes  was  enabled  to 
travel  through  Italy.  He  visited  Florence,  Venice,  Rome,  Naples,  Palermo,  and  the 
College  of  Bologna,  founded  for  Spaniards  by  Cardinal  Albomoz.  He  acquired  the 
Italian  language,  and  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  Italian  literature. 

Cervantes  at  that  period  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age ;  and,  having  borne  the 
fatigues  of  three  campaigns,  might  reasonably  hope  in  approaching  the  court  to 
receive  a  recompense  for  his  brilliant  services.  Bon  Juan  of  Aiistria  gave  him  letters 
to  the  King,  in  which  he  entreated  Philip  to  confer  on  him  the  command  of  one  of  the 
companies  then  in  the  course  of  being  Raised  in  Spain  to  serve  in  Italy  or  Flanders. 
The  viceroy  of  Sicily,  Bon  Carlos  of  Arragon,  Buke  de  Sesa,  recommended  also  to 
the  favour  of  the  King  and  his  ministers  a  soldier,  till  then  neglected,  who  had 
won  by  his  valour,  his  wit,  and  his  exemplary  conduct,  the  esteem  of  his  comrades  and 
also  of  his  commanders. 

Provided  with  such  powerful  recommendations,  Cervantes  embarked  at  Naples  in 
the  Spanish  galley  El  Sol  (the  Sun),  with  his  elder  brother,  Rodrigo,  a  soldier  like 
himself,  the  general  of  artillery,  PedrD  Biez  Carillo  de  Quesada,  the  late  governor  of 
Goletta,  and  many  other  military  officers  of  distinction,  who  were,  like  himself, 
returning  to  their  country.  But  new  trials  awaited  Cervantes ;  for  on  the  26th  of 
^ptember,  1575,  the  galley  £1  Sol  was  captured  by  an  Algerine  squadron,  and  be 
mth  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  conducted  in  triumph  to  the  port  of  Algiers,  wfaare 
the  captives  were  divided  among  their  conquerors. 
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The  letters  Arand  on  the  person  of  Cerrantes  led  to  the  supposition  thst  he  was  a 
Spanbh  gentleman  of  noble  family,  and  of  great  importance  in  his  own  coontrj;  and, 
to  obtain  a  high  price  and  an  early  ransom,  he  was  loaded  with  chains,  thrown  into 
prison,  and  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  privations  and  tortures. 

.  This  disastrous  termination  to  his  voyage,  though  it  depressed,  could  not  extinguish 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  Cervantes :  he  became  the  life  and  oracle  of  his  companions, 
and  under  his  leadership  several  attempts  were  made  to  escape.  Their  first  design 
w«s  to  proceed  by  land,  as  other  captives  had  done,  to  Oran,  which  belonged  at  that 
time  to  Spain.  They  so  far  succeeded  as  to  get  out  of  Algiers  with  the  assistance 
of  a  Moor  of  that  country,  who  had  been  gained  over  by  Cervantes  to  act  as  guide. 
This  man,  however,  abandoned  them  on  the  second  day,  and  the  fugitives  had  no 
resource  but  to  return  to  the  houses  of  their  masters,  there  to  receive  chastisement 
for  their  attempt  to  escape.    Cervantes  was  considered  the  chief  actor  in  the  plot. 

Some  of  his  companions,  among  others,  the  ensign  Gabriel  de  Castaneda,  were  ran- 
somed about  the  middle  of  the  year  1576.  Castaneda  took  upon  himself  to  carry 
letters  to  the  parents  of  Cervantes,  giving  an  account  of  the  deplorable  situation  of 
himself  and  brother ;  and  Bodrigo  de  Cervantes,  their  father,  sold  or  mortgaged  the  small 
patrimony  of  his  son,  hb  own  property,  which  was  little  more  considerable,  and  even 
the  dowries  of  his  two  unmarried  sisters — thus  condemning  the  whole  family  to 
poverty — and  sent  the  produce  of  the  sales  and  the  mortgage  to  Cervantes  to  pur- 
chase his  freedom.  His  master,  Dali-Mami,  however,  set  too  high  a  value  on  his  captive  to 
allow  him  to  be  ransomed  on  moderate  terms  ^  and  his  demands  were  so  exorbitant 
that  Cervantes  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  hope  of  purchasing  his  liberty.  He  gene- 
rously appropriated  his  share  of  the  money  to  redeem  his  brother,  a  lower  price 
being  set  upon  him,  and  he  was  liberated  in  August,  1577.  On  leaving,  he  promised 
to  fit  out  from  Valencia  or  the  Balearic  Isles  «n  armed  frigate,  which  should  proceed 
io  a  certain  indicated  part  of  the  African  coast,  to  liberate  his  brother  and  the  other 
Christians.  Qe  carried  with  him  pressing  letters,  praying  that  this  might  be  done^ 
from  many  captives  of  high  birth,  to  the  viceroys  of  the  maritime  provinces. 

This  project  was  connected  with  a  plan  formed  long  before  by  Cervantes.  Three 
miles  from  Algiers,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  there  was  a  garden  and  summer- 
house  belonging  to  Kaid  Hassan  a  renegade  Greek.  One  of  his  slaves  named  Juan,  a 
Spaniard,  and  native  of  Navarre,  had  secretly  dug  in  this  garden,  which  he  was  employed 
to  cultivate,  a  sort  of  cave  or  subterranean  apartment.  Thither,  in  obedience  to 
directions  given  by  Cervantes,  the  captive  Christians  successively  repaired,  as  oppor- 
tunity offered,  and  made  it  their  residence.  Their  number,  when  Rodrigo  left  for 
Spain,  amounted  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  ;  and  Cervantes  without  quitting  his  master, 
governed  this  little  subterranean  republic,  providing  for  the  wants  and  safety  of  its 
members.  This  fact,  which  proves  the  great  resources  of  his  mind,  might  be  some- 
what doubted,  if  it  were  not  proved  by  a  multitude  of  testimonies  and  documents. 
He  had  for  his  principal  assistant  a  Navarrese  named  Juan,  who  kept  the  Vicket, 
and  would  not  suffer  any  ^ne  to  approach  Hassan*s  garden  ;  and  another  slave  called 
el  Dorador  (the  Gilder),  who  was  charged  with  the  task  of  carrying  food  to  the 
cavern,  which  no  one  was  allowed  to  leave  but  at  night.  When  Cervantes  thought 
the  arrival  of  the  frigate  might  be  expected,  he  made  his  escape  from  the  house  of 
Dali-Mami,  and,  after  taking  leave  of  his  friend,  the  Doctor  Antonio  de  Sosa,  who 
was  too  ill  to  accompany  or  follow  him,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  subterranean  retreat. 

HiflcalcuLitiDn  was  correct.    The  frigate  arrived  withm  sight  of  Algiers  on  the 
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28th  of  S^tembec,  aadf  standing  off  at  sea  all  day^  she  apinroadbed  st  night  the  spot 
^;reed  upon,  to  comvuinicate  with  the  captives*  Unfortunatdy,  howeTer,  some  fish- 
ermen perceived  the  Chxistian  fHgate>  notwithstanding  the  darkness.  They  gave  the 
alarm,  and  the  frigate  was  obliged  to  stand  out  to  sea.  She  subsequently  attempted  to 
approach  the  shore  a  second  time,  but  the  Moora  were  on  their  guard ;  they  surprised 
the  frigate  where  it  was  intended  to  ^ect  a  landing,  and  made  prisoners  of  all  on 
board. 

Thus  far  Cervantes  and  his  COTotpanions  had  patiently  endured,  in  the  hope  of 
regaining  their  liberty,  all  their  privationa ;  but  hope  now  failed  them.  The  morn- 
ing after  the  capture  of  the  frigate,  the  Gilder  (a  renegade*  in  whom  Cervantes  had 
reposed  the  utmost  confidence),  betrayed  their,  retreat  to  the  Dej  of  Algiers,  Hassan- 
Aga  :  and  the  Dey,  delighted  with  such  intelligence,  which  enabled  him,  according  to 
the  custom  of  that  country,  to  appropriate  all  the  Christians,  as  lost  slaves,  to  himself, 
sent  the  commandant  of  his  guards,  with  thirty  Turkish  soldiers,  to  arrest  the 
fugitives,  and  the  gardener  who  concealed  them;  ordering  the  prisoners  to  be  con- 
ducted to  a  building  reserved  for  his  slaves,  and  their  chief  immediately  brought 
before  him:  Cervantes,  loaded  with  chains,  was  conducted  from  the  cavern  on  foot 
to  the  palace  of  Hassan,  amidst  the  angry  hootings  of  the  excited  populace. 

The  Dey  employed  alternately  the  most  flattering  promises  and  the  most  tenible 
threats,  to  induce  him  to  betray  his  accomplices;  but  Cervantes,  deaf  to  all  he  could 
urge,  inaccessible  to  fear,  persisted  in  accusing  himself  alone.  The  Dey,  tired  of 
attempting  to  shake  his  resolution,  and  doubtless  in  some  degree  touched  by  hia 
magnanimity,  contented  himself  witK"  ordering  him  to  be  chained  in  his  slave- 
house,  or  prison. 

The  greater  part  of  the  prisoners  were  dumed  by  their  former  masters,  and  Cer- 
vantes himself  was  again  placed  in  the  power  of  Dali-Mami.  The  Dey  purchased 
him  shortly  afterwards  for  five  hundred  crowns,  declaring  that  ^  he  could  not  think 
his  captives,  his  vessels,  nor  even  his  city  secure  unless  the  Spaniard  were  strictly 
guarded." 

This  Hassan- Aga,  who  was  of  Venetian  origin,  and  whose  real  name  was  Andreta,  was 
one  of  the  most  ferocious  wretches  who  ever  polluted  the  earth ;  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  him  are  detailed  by  Cervantes  in  his  "  Captive  Captain.** 

Notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  his  captivity,  notwithstanding  the  imminent  peril 
which  threatened  him  on  each  attempt  to  escape,  Cervantes  never  ceased  using  to 
that  end  all  the  means  which  offered.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1578,  he  contrived 
to  send  a  Moor  to  Oran,  with  letters  addressed  to  Don  Martin  de  Cordova, 
governor  of  the  fortress ;  but  this  emissary  was  arrested  at  the  moment  the  object 
of  his  expedition  was  on  the  point  of  being  attained,  and  he,  with  his  despatches, 
was  brought  back  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  Hassan- Aga  caused  the  unfortunate  mes- 
senger to  be  impaled ;  and  condemned  Cervantes,  whose  signature  was  attached  to  the 
letters,  to  receive  two  thousand  lashes.  Some  friends,  however,  who  at  the  time  sur- 
rounded the  Dey,  interposed  their  good  ofiices,  and  once  more  the  usually  pitiless  Bassan 
pardoned  him.  His  clemency  in  this  case  was  the  more  remarkable  as  at  this  period 
the  barbarian  caused  three  Spanish  ci^tives  to  be  beaten  to  death  in  hb  presence^ 
whose  crime  was,  that  they  had  attempted  to  fly  by  the  same  road,  and  who  had  been 
seized  and  brought  back  to  Algiers  by  the  natives. 

Notwithstanding  these  repeated  disasters,  Cervantes  was  unceasingly  occupied  with 
plans  for  effecting  his  own  emancipatipn  and  that  of  his  companions.     About  Sep- 
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Vux«ber«  1579,  he  formed  «n  acquaintance  with  a  Spanish  renegade,  who  was  a  natire 
of  Grenada,  where  he  called  himself  the  licentiate  Giron,  but  who  had  awnmed  wiih 
the  turban  the  name  of  Abd-al-Rhamen.  This  person  seemed  to  repent  the  course 
he  had  pnrsued,  and  manifested  a  desire  to  return  to  hb  own  country :  in  concert  with 
him  Gerrantes  formed  a  new  project  for  effecting  their  escape,  and  they  applied  for 
aid  to  two  Yalencian  merchants  established  in  Algiers.  Both  favoured  the  scheme; 
an  armed  frigate  was  purchased,  under  the  pretence  of  going  on  a  cruise,  the  crew 
engaged,  and  many  persons  of  distinction,  apprized  by  Cervantes  of  what  was  in  con- 
templation, only  waited  for  the  signal  to  embark ;  when  a  contemptible  wretch  named 
Joan  Blanco  de  Paz,  a  Dominican  monk,  like  another  Judas,  attracted  by  the  vile 
hope  of  gain,  betrayed  to  the  Dey  the  scheme  of  his  countrymen. 

When  brought  before  Hassan  Aga,  Cervantes  resolutely  refused  to  disclose  who 
were  his  accomplices ;  and,  by  an  extraordinary  exercise  of  clemency,  the  Dey  merely 
ordered  him  to  be  kept  in  prison,  and  exiled  the  licentiate  Giron  to  the  kingdom  of 
Fez.  Cervantes  remained  shackled  in  his  dungeon  for  five  months;  when  his  liber- 
ation was  effected  by  the  ordinary  means  of  ransom,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  his 
mother  and  sister — the  former,  although  now  a  widow,  contributing  two  hundred  and 
fifty  reals,  and  the  latter,  fifty.  When  the  commissioners,  Juan  Gil  and  Antonio  de 
la  Bella,  who  had  been  despatched  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  the  captives  belonging 
to  the  provinces  of  Castile  and  Andalusia,  arrived  at  Algiers  (May  29th,  1580)  they 
found  great  difliculty  in  procuring  the  liberation  of  Cervantes.  The  Dey  demanded 
a  thousand  crowns  for  his  freedom,  being  double  the  sum  he  had  given  for  him,  and 
threatened  that  if  this  sum  was  not  paid  at  once  he  would  carry  his  slave  to  Constan- 
tinople, whither  he  was  on  the  point  of  embarking,  in  obedience  to  a  firman  of  the 
Grand  Seignor.  The  father  Juan  Gil,  however,  used  such  earnest  prayers  and  en* 
treaties  that  he  at  length  effected  his  ransom  by  paying  five  hundred  crowns  in  Spa- 
nish gold ;  in  order  to  raise  this  sum,  finding  it  necessary  to  borrow  from  several 
European  merchants^  and  to  infringe  considerably  on  the  general  redemption  fund 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  and  his  brother  commissioner.  On  the  19th  of 
Septeuiber,  1580,  Cervantes  was  once  more  a  free  man ;  and  about  the  end  of  October, 
in  the  same  year,  he  experienced,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "one  of  the  greatest  joys 
a  human  being  can  taste  in  this  world — that  of  returning  after  a  long  period  of  slavery 
safe  and  sound  to  his  native  land.** 

But  misfortune  soon  drove  him  from  the  bosom  of  his  family.  His  brother  Rodrigo 
had  re-entered  the  service,  and  our  author  resolved  to  follow  his  example.  Accord- 
ingly, notwithstanding  his  mutilated  arm,  he  resumed  the  musket  of  a  private  soldier ; 
and  in  the  summer  of  1581  embarked  in  the  squadron  of  Don  Pedro  Yaldez,  under 
orders  to  moke  a  descent  on  the  Azores ;  and  was  present  in  the  naval  battle  gained 
on  the  25th  of  July  in  the  following  year,  by  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  within  sight 
of  the  island  of  Terceira,  over  the  French  fleet  which  had  taken  part  with  the  Por- 
tugese insurgents.  Cervantes  and  his  brother  were  also  present  at  the  taking  of 
Terceira,  which  was  captured  by  assault. 

In  the  interval  between  his  campaigns  Cervantes  became  passionately  in  love  with 
a  young  lady,  of  noble  family,  of  the  little  town  of  £squivias,  in  Castile,  named 
Donna  Catalina  de  Palacios  Salasar  y  Yosmediano,  and  wrote  in  her  honour  the  pas- 
toral poem  of  "  La  Galatea.**  •  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Cervantes  in  this  poem,  which 
he  calls  an  eclogue,  under  the  name  of  Elicio,  a  shepherd  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus, 
deacribei  his  own  adventuref^  and  his  own  love.    The  "  Galatea,**  of  which  the  first  part 
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only  is  extant,  is  characterised  bj  purity  of  style,  beanty  in  its  descriptiye  portion^ 
and  delicacy  in  its  love  passages.  His  shepherds,  however,  are  philosophers  and  orators, 
and  episode  is  crowded  on  episode  with  scant  regard  to  order  and  with  but  indifferent 
taste.  Cerrantes  himself  was  conscious  of  these  defects,  and  alludes  to  them  in  the 
prologue.  The  ^* Galatea**  was  published  towards  the  close  of  1584 ;  and  on  the 
14th  of  December  of  that  year  Cerrantes,  then  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  married 
the  heroine  of  his  poem.  Donna  Catalina.  The  marriage  contract,  recently  discovered 
in  the  public  registry  of  Esquivias,  describes  the  lady*s  dowry,  and  presents  a  curious 
list  of  items — from  twelve  acres  of  vineyards  descending  to  the  enumeration  of  beds, 
chairs,  brooms,  brushes,  and  poultry,  with  several  saclfs  of  flour;  thb  last  was  an  im- 
portant item,  a  sack  of  wheat  being  valued  at  eight  reals :  altogether  the  dowry  was 
held  to  be  a  highly  respectable  one.  The  same  document  records  that  Cervantes  made 
a  settlement  of  a  hundred  ducats  on  his  wife,  being  one-tenth  part  of  his  entire 
possessions. 

Cervantes  was  now  become  a  private  citizen  of  Esquivias,  and,  like  his  neighbours,^ 
employed  himself  in  superintending  his  estate.  The  dull  monotony  of  such  a  life, 
however,  ill  accorded  with  the  activity  of  his  mind ;  and  accordingly — ^whether  im^ 
pelled  thereto  by  the  pressure  from  without,  or  merely  following  the  bent  of  his  own 
inclinations,  is  not  ascertained — ^we  find  him  soon  returning  to  literature.  For  the 
four  years  immediately  following  his  marriage  he  became  a  man  of  letters ;  giving  up, 
however,  pastoral  poetry,  which  brought  him  no  recompense,  and  devoting  himself 
exclusively  to  the  drama.  His  first  production  was  a  comedy  of  six  acts,  founded  on 
his  own  adventures,  entitled  ^  Las  Tratas  de  Argel.**  This  was  followed  by  about 
twenty  others  ;  the  majority  of  which  are  crude  and  inartistic,  and  entitle  the  author 
to  no  very  great  meed  of  praise.  His  best  productions  for  the  stage  are  his  interludes, 
a  species  of  farce  then  played  between  the  acts  of  more  important  performances. 
Cervantes  did  not  find  the  drama  so  productive  of  either  profit  gr  fame  as  he  had 
imagined ;  besides,  a  greater  favourite  than  he.  Lope  de  Vega,  claimed  that  province  as  his 
own.  Cervantes  was  obliged  to  succumb,  and  retired  discomfitted  and  disappointed 
fi*oro  the  field  of  dramatic  literature. 

lie  was  at  this  period  about  forty  years  of  age;  and,  burthened  with  a  large  family, 
wl.ich  was  increased  by  two  sisters  and  a  natural  daughter,  he  accepted  an  ofier  of 
a  situation  as  clerk  to  Antonio  de  Guevara,  a  victualler  to  the  navy  at  Seville.  Pre- 
viously to  this,  he  had  petitioned  the  king  for  employment  in  America,  which  be 
called  "  the  refuge  for  destitute  Spaniards  ;**  but  he  met  with  the  common  treatment 
of  those  who  put  their  trust  in  princes — ^no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  him  or  his 
petition.  Cervantes  resided  a  considerable  time  at  Seville ;  so  long  indeed  as  to  have 
ffven  rise  to  the  belief  that  it  was  his  birth-place ;  but  eventually  even  the  humble 
clerkship  failed  him,  the  office  being  suppressed ;  and  then  he  entered  on  what  may  be 
termed  a  commission-agency.  His  greatest  friend  at  this  juncture  would  appear  to  be 
Don  Hernando  de  Toledo,  of  Cigales.  It  was  at  Seville,  and  under  the  depressing 
circumstances  we  have  narrated,  that  Cervantes  wrote  most  of  his  novels — which  were 
the  first  ever  written  in  the  Spanish  language,  preceding  writers  having  confined 
themselves  to  translations  of  the  licentious  tales  of  the  Decameron,  and  to  effete 
imitations  of  Boccaccio.  The  occasion  of  Cervantes'  departure  from  Seville  was  an 
accusation  of  malversation  of  ofiice  while  employed  in  the  victualling  department  of 
the  Royal  dockyard;  but,  although  he  was  arrested,  and  thrown  into  prison  at 
Madrid,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  no  stain  of  dish<mour  attaches  to  Cervantes, 
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who  was  merely  an  agent  in  the  transaction.,  It  was,  nevertheless,  a  source  of  infinite 
trouble  and  vexation  to  him. 

Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  of  the  fortunes  of  our  author  from  1598  to  160.3, 
when  he  returned  to  Yalladolid,  where  the  court  was  then  staying.    It  was  during 
this  period,  however,  that  he  undertook  the  work  which  has  made  him  famous  through  all 
time,  the  immortal "  Don  Quixote.**  In  this  brilliant  effort  of  wit,  the  knowledge  evinced 
of  the  localities  of  La  Mancha,  and  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  its  people,  is  so  minute 
and  intimate  that  we  may  reasonably  suppose  the  author  resided  there  for  some  con- 
siderable period.    Out  of  Spain,  it  was  for  a  long  time  the  generally  received  opinion 
that  he  conceived  and  commenced  his  admirable  work  in  a  dungeon  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition.    It  would  be  difficult,  as  Voltaire  remarks,  for  any  one  t«  say  anything 
too  bad  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood ;  but  they  have  not  this  to  answer  to,  for  Cer- 
vantes never  came  into  collision  with  the  Holy  Office.    On  the  subject  of  his  impri- 
sonment in  La  Mancha  various  conjectures  have  been  hazarded :  one  being  that  this 
misfortune  occurred  to  him  in  the  village  of  Toboso,  in  consequence  of  a  bitter  satire 
on  a  female,  whose  relatives  took  this  method  of  avenging  the  insult.    It  is  generally 
admitted,  however,  that  it  was  the  inhabitants  of  Armagasilla  de  Alba  who  threw 
him  into  gaol,  either  because  he  had  officially  exacted  from  them  arrears  of  tithes 
claimed  by  the  priory  of  San  Juan,  or  because  he  had  cut  off*  the  small  streams,  which^ 
they  had  drawn  from  the  Guadiana,  that  irrigated  their  land,  to  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment saltpetre-woiks.    The  villagers  to  this  day  show  an  edifice  called  the  Casa  de 
Medrccno^  which  tradition  declares  to  have  been  the  prison  of  Cervantes.    There  are 
many  vouchers  for  the  truth  of  the  tradition  f  among  others,  Don  Manuel  Rodado, 
curate  of  Tostanes,  and  a  native  of  Armagasilla ;  whose  testimony,  if  admitted,  would 
account  for  the  hiabu  in  our  author*s  history  to  which  we  have  alluded.    There  is  no 
good  reason  to  doubt  it;   and  it  is  highly  probable  that  Don  Quixote,  who  is  a 
Manchegan,  was  made  the  scape-goat  for  the  inhospitable  treatment  which  Cervantes 
b;id  experienced  at  the  hands  of  his  countrymen. 

The  first  part  of  ^*  Don  Quixote**  was  published  in  1605.  Cervantes  had  applied  in 
vain  for  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of  Lerma,  who  was  all-powerful  at  court ;  but  the 
claims  of  the  soldier  of  Lepanto  were  ignored,  and  the  haughty  favourite  treated  him  with 
the  usual  superciliousness  of  men  in  high  places  to  postulants  for  favours :  he  was  thus 
compelled  to  trust  to  the  resources  of  his  pen,  aided  by  his  fast  patrons,  the  duke  de 
Lemos  and  the  archbishop  of  Toledo.  His  straitened  circumstances  necessitated  him 
t  J  hasten  the  publication  of  "  Don  Quixote"— or,  rather,  the  First  Part.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom then,  as  in  later  times,  for  authors  to  attach  the  weight  of  some  great  man's  name  • 
to  their  works ;  and  Cervantes  made  choice  of  the  duke  of  Bexar  as  his  Maecenas. 
That  nobleman,  however,  refused  to  accept  the  dedication  when  he  learnt  that  it  was 
proposed  to  attach  his  name  to  a  satirical  work.  The  author  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to 
read  a  single  chapter :  permission  was  given ;  and  the  delight  which  the  duke  expe- 
rienced was  so  great  that  he  accepted  the  dedication :  he  consented  to  be  immortalised. 

It  is  stated  by  some  of  Cervantes*  biographers  that  on  its  first  appearance  **  Don 
Quixote  **  was  but  indifferently  received,  and  that,  in  order  to  direct  public  attention  to 
it,  Cervantes  had  recourse  to  a  rusff,  by  publishing  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled, 
**  Buscapi^**  criticising  the  work,  to  which  in  fact  it  was  a  key.  Others  deny  that 
Cervantes  had  any  connexion  with  the  "  Buscapitf.**  But  however  the  fact  may  be,  it 
u  of  very  little  consequence ;  as  it  is  certain  that  if  '*  Don  Quixote  **  was  not  ushered 
into  the  world  with  the  burst  of  applause  which  some  assert  accompanied  its  advent. 
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ii  vaa  not  long  in  existence  before  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration  was  nniversafly 
bestowed  npon  it.  Its  saccess  in  a  short  time  was  perfect! j  dazzling ;  aiid,  as  a  con- 
sequence—alas, that  it  should  be  so! — the  shafts  of  enrj  werethicklj  showered  at  the 
fortunate  author.  The  writers,  and  t^e  readers,  of  the  monstrous  tales  of  chivalry 
against  which  Cervantes  had  couched  his  lance  considered  themselves  insulted,  and 
the  various  dramatic  authors  of  whom  he  had  made  unfavourable  mention  were  deeplj 
incensed — the  friends  of  Lope  de  Vega  in  particular  were  highly  indignant.  The 
efforts  of  the  detractors  of  "  Don  Quixote,**  however,  served  only  to  increaae  its  popu- 
larity :  it  rapidly  made  its  way  into  the  hands  of  young  and  old  of  all  ranks ;  aud  was 
soon  translated  and  published  in  other  countries.  Within  a  year  of  its  publication, 
three — if  not  four — editions  were  bsued,  affording  the  best  test  of  its  popularity — the 
first  at  Madrid,  by  Juan  de  la  Questa,  the  second  at  Valencia,  by  Pedro  Patricio  Mey, 
the  third  at  Lisbon,  by  Jorgd  Rodriguez,  and  a  fourth,  it  is  said,  also  at  Madrid. 

In  June,  1605,  Cervantes  was  again  a  prisoner,  arising  out  of  the  following  circum- 
stances : — ^In  that  year  Philip  V.  was  bom,  shortly  after  which  event  Admiral  Howard, 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  arrived  at  the  Spanish  court  to  ratify  the  treaty  which  had  been 
concluded  with  England  in  the  previous  year,  and  to  tender  king  Jameses  congratu- 
lations to  the  king  of  Spain  on  the  birth  of  his  son.  In  honour  of  the  ambassador's 
mission  a  magnificent  festival  took  place  at  Yalladolid  for  fifteen  days,  the  Spanish 
court  being  most  lavish  in  its  hospitality  to  the  English  admiral.  During  these  public 
rejoicings,  Don  Gaspar  de  Ezpeleta,  a  knight  of  St.  James,  was  attacked  at  night,  on 
the  wooden  bridge  over  the  Esqueva,  and,  mortally  wounded,  took  refuge  beneath  the 
portico  of  a  neighbouring  house.  In  t&is  hous6  resided  Cervantes  and  his  family, 
with  several  other  families,  amongst  whom  were  some  females  of,  it  is  said,  unfavour- 
able character:  it  was  also  a  kind  of  tavern.  One  of  the  inmates,  Don  Stephen  de 
Montoya,  hearing  cries  of  distress,  went  to  the  door,  and  finding  Don  Guspar  with  his 
sword  unsheathed  and  his  person  covered  with  blood,  he  called  on  Cervantes  to  come 
to  his  assistance,  who  instantly  appeared  and  conveyed  the  wounded  man  into  his 
mother's  room :  every  attention  was  given  him,  but  he  died  within  two  days,  having 
previously  declared  that  his  unknown  adversary  had  taken  no  unfair  advantage  of 
him,  and  that  he  himself  was  the  first  to  use  his  sword.  An  official  investigation  fol- 
lowed ;  and  it  bein<;  supposed  that  Don  Gaspar  had  been  killed  in  a  quarrel  originated 
by  a  love.intrigue  with  the  daughter  or  neice  of  Cervantes,  he  was  arrested,  with  his 
daughter,  neice,  and  sister.  The  subsequent  proceedings  were  searching  and  volumi- 
nous, but  nothing  was  revealed  to  prove  on  them  a  criminal  knowledge  of  Don  Gas- 
par's  death,  and  they  were  discharged :  the  perpetrator  of  the  homicide  was  never 
discovered.  The  criminal  process  is  to  be  found  among  the  records  of  the  court  pri- 
son ;  and  from  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  occasion  it  appears  that  Cervantes  was  at 
that  time  employed  as  a  commission  agent  at  Yalladolid  and  Seville. 

It  is  presumed  that  Cervantes,  following  the  court,  returned  to  Madrid  in  1606; 
hut  his  hopes  of  court  patronage  and  encouragement  were  <]Usappointed,  for  he  received 
no  recognition  either  of  his  military  service  or  of  his  talents ;  and  he  therefore  employed 
himself  in  writing  new  works  and  in  correcting  those  which  he  had  already  written. 
One  of  his  first  cares  was  to  carefully  revise  "Don  Quixote,"  of  which  a  second  edition 
was  published  in  1608,  greatly  superior  to  the  first  edition,  which  had  been  issued 
without  his  personal  superintendence  and  was  full  of  errors ;  and  this  edition  of  1608 
has  been  the  progenitor  of  all  the  copies  which  have  since  been  published. 

In  1612  Cervantes  publbhed  a  collection  of  his  novels — fifteen  in  number,  incluisivo 
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^tlie  twoci>iiodicaloiieflintrodttCGdin*<DonQuiicote.^    In  1614  appeared  his  **  Jour* 
aey  *o  Parnassus,'*  in  which  he  attacks  without  metisy  the  meretricious  writers  wfaost 

^  productions  were  most  in  vogue,  and  abo  the  actors^  who  would  neither  perform  any 
of  his  earlier  plays  nor  those  which  were  written  at  a  subsequent  period*  Lope  de 
Yegg  continued  to  be  so  greatly  in  favour  that  no  other  writer  oould  hope  for  a  fiivour- 

.  able  reception  by  the  public :  Cervantes  felt  this,  and  it  stung  hiin  to  the  quick.  In 
1615  eight  of  his  comedies  and  as  many  interludes  were  printed  at  Villaroel  dedicated 
to  the  Count  de  Lemos,  with  an  interesting  prologue  on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish 
stage.  Lope  de  Vega,  and  Calderon  (who  had  just  commenced  his  career)  were,  how-  . 
ever,  still  in  the  ascendant,  and  not  one  of  Cervantes*  plays  was  performed.  In  this 
year  also  another  little  work  of  Cervantes  appeared :  it  was  an  ode  on  ike  canoniza- 
tion of  St.  Theresa  de  Jesus,  a  prize  being  offered  for  the  best  on  the  subject ;  almost 
all  the  writers  of  any  name  took  part  in  the  contest,  but  the  prize  was  not  aiceorded 
to  Cervantes ;  Lope  de  Vega  was  one  of  the  judges. 

The  Second  Fart  of  **  Don  Quixote  **  was  issued  in  this  year  (1615),  itspubUcadon 
being  hastened  by  the  appearance  at  Tarragona  of  a  spurious  continuation  of  the 
si'iist  Fart  by  the  licentiate  Alonzo  de  Avellaneda,  a  native  of  Tordesillas.  This  was 
of  course  a  fictitious  name :  the  real  name  of  the  writer  has  not  been  ascertained ;  but 
the  researches  of  Mayans,  of  padre  Murillo,  and  of  Fellicer  prove  that  he  was  an  Arra- 
gonese  monk — a  play-wright  of  the  class  which  Cervantes  had  lashed  in  the  First  Fart 
of**  Don  Quixote.**  The  8oi'di»ant  Avellaneda  overwhelmed  Cervantes  with  the  grossest 
abuse;  he  called  him  cripple,  driveller,  hangman,  and  ealumniator — ^reproached  him 
with  his  poverty  and  imprisonments — accused  him  of  being  destitute  of  both  talent 
and  wit — and  boasted  that  he  would  qioil  the  sale  of  the  second  part  of  his  **  Don 
Quixote.**  Cervantes  was  incensed ;  and  being  anxious  to  take  vengeance  on  his  assail- 
ant after  his  own  fashion,  he  hurried  forward  the  completion  of  the  work,  to  such  a 
degree  indeed  that  the  concluding  chapters  bear  marked  evidence  of  injudicious  haste 
and  want  of  care.  In  the  dedication  to  the  Count  de  Lemos  he  says : — "  Don  Quixote 
has  put  on  his  spurs,  that  he  may  hasten  to  kiss  the  feet  of  your  excellency.  I  believe 
he  wiU  appear  a  little  peevish,  because  at  Tarragona  he  was  bewildered  aod  ill-treated ; 
nevertheless,  it  has  been  established  by  diligent  inquiry  that  it  is  not  really  he  who 
figures  in  that  history,  but  an  impostor  who  wished  to  pass  for  him,  yet  cannot  accom- 
plish his  object.**  In  the  prologue  and  also  in  the  text  Cervantes  replies  at  some  length 
to  his  unblushing  plagiarist;  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  future  Avellaneda  from  con- 
tinuing the  adventures  of  his  knight,  he  concludes  the  volume  with  his  death, 
remarking : — **Here  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli  lays  down  his  pen ;  but  he  has  placed 
it  so  high  that  no  one  henceforth  will  think  it  prudent  to  make  a  new  attempt  at 
seizing  it.**  The  flat  and  miserable  production  of  Avellaneda  was  translated  into  French 
by  Le  Sage  in  1704 — ^the  translator  omitting  a  great  part  of  the  original  and  interpo- 
lating much  of  his  own  writing. 

In  the  dedication  of  the  Second  Part  Cervantes  alludes  again  to  his  poverty  and 
infirmities ;  but,  although  he  had  a  just^  right  to  complain  of  the  neglect  with  which 
he  was  treated,  he  was  by  no  means  in  a  destitute  condition,  for  besides  his  wife*s 
property  at  Esquivias  he  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  pension  from  the  duke  de  Lemos, 
whose  liberality  he  acknowledged  in  the  preface  to  the  Second  Fart  of  Don  Quixote 
— ^between  the  publication  of  the  First  and  Second  Farts  of  which  we  may  here  remark 
ten  years  had  elapsed. 
It  may  be  proper  to  fq>pend  here  the  printed  "  approbation  **  of  the  licentiate 
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Marques  Torres,  who  was  censor  of  the  work,  as  confirmatory  of  the  celebrity  of  Cer- 
vantes and  evincing  his  poverty : — **  I  affirm  that  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  Febmary 
in  the  present  year,  1515,  while  my  Lord  Cardinal,  the  illustrious  Bon  Bemando  de 
Sandoval  y  Bozas,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  was  on  a  visit  to  the  ambassador  of  France, 
who  had  come  to  Spain  to  negotiate  the  treaties  of  marriage  between  the  princes  ol 
both  nations,  many  French  gentlemen  in  his  suite,  lovers  •of  the  belles-lettres,  accosted 
me  and  other  chaplains  of  my  Lord  Cardinal,  making  enquiries  concerning  works  of 
literature :  upon  which  I  took  occasion  to  mention  this  Second  Part  of  Don  Quixote, 
then  under  m^  examination.  They  no  sooner  heard  the  name  of  Cerv^tes,  than  they 
began  to  expatiate  on  his  merits,  and  on  the  estimation  in  which  his  works  were  held 
in  France,  and  in  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  The  First  Part  of  Don  Quixote,  the 
Novels,  and  the  Galatea,  they  said  were  universally  known.  So  great  were  their  en- 
comiums that  I  offered  to  introduce  them  to  the  Author  himself,  and  they  assented 
with  expressions  of  most  unbounded  acknowledgments  to  me  for  the  proposal,  first  en- 
quiring the  most  mmute  details  concerning  him.  I  was  obliged  to  confess  to  them 
t^t,  though  a  veteran  soldier  and  a  man  of  birth,  he  was  in  a  state  of  poverty.  '  Why 
is  not  such  a  man  enriched  from 'the  public '  treasury  ?'  cried  one  of  them;  when 
another  gentleman  shrewdly  observed,  '  If  poverty  obliges  him  to  write,  heaven  forbid  - 
that  he  should  be  in  affluence,  since  by  his  works  he  enriches  the  whole  world.*  '* 

We  will  mention  also  a  well-authenticated  anecdote.  It  is  said  that  one  day  Philip 
III.,  being  on  the  balcony  of  his  palace,  observed  a 'student  who  was"  walking  on  the 
banks  of  the  Manzanares  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  The  volume  seemed  completely  to 
absorb  him,  and  to' afford  him  huge  deli^h\;  for,  at  intervals,  he  would  in  his  walk 
strike  his  forehead  with  his  hand,  and  burst  into  a  fii  of  laughter.  *'  That  student  is 
mad,  or  he  is  reading  Don  Quixote,"  said  the  King.  Inquiry  proved  that  the  latter 
was  the  fact.  It  did  iiot  occur  to  the  monarch,  however,'  that  the  all-admired  author 
'  was  in  circunistaihces  little  removed  from  indigence.  Perhaps  no  other  book  has  been 
translated  into  so  many  languages  as' "  Don  Quixote."  It  is  found  in  all  the  southern 
tongnies;  and  in  Germany,  auUiors  no  less  celebrated  than; Tieck  and  Soltan  have 
rendered  it  into  the  language  of  the  iatherland.  In  England  there  have  been  eight  or 
ten  translators  of  it,  amongst  "whom  are^Jarvis  and  Smollett ;  ^  about  the  same  liumber 
of  translations  have  been  made  in  -Italy,'  while  in  France  they  have  been  much  more 
numerous.'     •  •  •   "  •     ' 

Though  more  than  sixty  year's  of  age  when  the  completion  of  "  Don  Quixote  "  was 
published,  it'  would  appear  that  Cervantes  was  even  then  engaged  in  writing '  several 
works,  as  in  the  dedication  of  the;Second  Part  he  announced  a  romance,  entitled  "  Per- 
siles  and  Sigismunda,"  (Ze«  trabajos  de  Persiles  y  Sigigmunda.)  •  Strangely  enough, 
uhis  romance,  which  was  published  by  his  widow  in  1617,  is  every  whit  as  absurd  as 
the  most  absurd  of  those  which  he  says  turned  the  brain  of  his  own  hidalgo.  Not  less 
strange  is  it  that  this  production  was  his  chief  favourite,  affording  another  striking 
instance  that  authors  are  by  no  means  the  best  judges  of  their  works.  Comeille  pre- 
ferred **»NicomMe"  before  "  Cinna ;"  and  to  Milton  **  Paradise  Regained"  was  dearer 
than  **  Paradise  Lost."  'When  it  is  considered  who  was  its  author,  **  Persiles  and  Si- 
gismunda" may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  striking  aberrationb  of  human  intellect : 
in  view  of  it  we  may  almost  apply  to  Cervantes  what  was  exclaimed  of  the  meta^^yai* 
cal  Dane,  "  Oh,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown." 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  publication  of  the  Second  Part  of  *^Don  .Quixote** 
Cervantes  was  attacked  with  the  malady  which  terminated  his  existeooe.    In  the 
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BOOK   I. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

WHICH  TRBAT8  OT  THB  Q^AUTT  AKD  PDIiainTB  0>  TBB  VAMOBB  DOK  QITIXOTS 
DB  LA  MiOIOHA. 

owK  in  a  Tillage  of  la  Mancha*  fhe  name 
of  which  I  have  no  desire  to  recollect, 
^  there  lived,  not  long  ago,  one  of  thoee 
,   gentlemen  who  nsually  keep  a  lance  upon 
a  rack,  an  old  buckler,  a  kan  horse,  and 
a  coursing  greyhound.     Soup,  composed 
of  somewhat  more  mutton  than  beef,  tlie 
. .  fragments  served  up  cold  on  most  nights, 
/(  lentils  on  Fridays,  pains  and  breakings  on 
^\  Saturdays,  and  a  pigeon^  by  way  of  addi- 
/  tion,  on  Sundays,  consumed  throe-fourths 
h}  of  his  income ;  the  remainder  of  it  sup- 
Sjil  pHed  him  with  a  cloak  of  fine  cloth,  velvet 
J I  breeches,  with  slippers  of  the  same  for 
y  holidays,  and  a  suit  of  the  best  home- 
ly spun,  in  which  he  adorned  himself  on 
I  week  days.     His  family  consisted  of  a 
jL  housekeeper  above  forty,  a  niece  not  quite 
V  twenty,  and  a  lad  who  served  him  both 
\  in  the  field  and  at  home,  who  could  saddle 
r  the  horse  or  handle  the  .pruning-hook. 
^  The  age  of  our  gentleman  bordered  upon 
fifty  years;  he  was  of  a  strong  consti- 
tution, spare-bodied,  of  a  meagre  visage,  a  very  early  riser,  and  a  lover  of  the 
fihace.  ^  Some  pretend  to  say  that  his  surname  waa  ftuixada,f  or  Quesada,  for  on 
"lis  point  hia  historians  differ :  though,  from  very  probable  conjectures,  we  may 

♦  A  small  territory,  partly  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  and  partly  in  Castile, 
t  The  word  Quizadas,  in  Spanish,  signilies  JawM, 
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conclnde  that  Ids  name  was  Quixana.  This  is,  however,  of  little  importinoe  to 
bur  history :  let  it  suffice  that,  ia  relating  it,  we  do  not  swerve  a  jot  firom  the 
truth. 

'  Be  it  known,   tfaeii, 

that  the  afore-mention- 
ed   gentleman,   in  his 
leisure  moments,  which 
composed    the    greater 
part  of  the  year,  gave 
himself  up  with  so  much 
ardour  to  the  perusal  of 
books  of  chivahry,  that 
he  almost  wholly  ne- 
glected the  exercise  of 
the  chace,  and  even  the 
regulation  of  his  domes- 
tic affiedrs;   indeed,   so 
extravagant  was  his  zeal 
in  this  pursuit,  that  he 
sold  many  acres  of  ara- 
ble land    to    purchase 
books  of  knight-errant- 
ry: collecting  as  maznr 
as  he  could  possibly  ob- 
tain.    Among  them  all 
none    pleased    him   so 
much  as  those  written 
by  the  fjEimous  FeHciano 
de  Silva,  whose  brilliant 
prose  and  intricate  style 
were,  in  his  opinion, 
infinitely  precious ;  es- 
pecially those  amorous 
speeches  and  challenges 
in  whiuh  they  so  abound ;  such  as :  '*  the  reason  of  the  unreascmable  treatment  of 
my  reason  so  enfeebles  my  reason  that  with  reason  I  complain  of  your  beauty." 
And  again :  ''  the  high  heavens  that,  with  your  divinity,  divinely  fortify  you  with 
the  stars,  rendering  you  meritorious  of  the  merit  merited  by  your  greatness/' 
These  and  similar  rhapsodies  distracted  the  poor  gentleman,  for  he  laboured  to 
comprehend  and  unravel  their  meaning,  which  wbs  more  than  Aristotle  himsftlf 
could  do,  were  he  to  rise  from  the  dead  expressly  for  that  purpose.    He  was  not 
quite  satisfied  as  to  the  wounds  which  Don  BeHanis  gave  and  received;  for  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that,  however  skilful  the  suigeons  were  who  healed  them, 
his  face  and  whole  body  must  have  been  covered  with  seams  and  scars.    Never- 
theless, he  commended  his  author  for  concluding  his  book  with  the  promise  of  that 
interminable  adventure ;  and  he  often  felt  an  inclination  to  seize  Ihe  pen  himself 
and  conclude  it,  literally  as  it  is  there  promised :  this  he  would  doubtless  have 
done,  and  with  success,  had  he  not  been  diverted  from  it  by  meditations  of  greater 
moment,  on  which  his  mind  was  incessantly  employed. 

He  often  debated  with  the  curate  of  the  village,  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  gra- 
duate of  Siguenza,  which  of  the  two  was  the  best  knight,  Palmenn  of  Englsmd, 
or  Amadis  de  Gaul;  but  master  Nicholas,  barber  of  the  same  place,  declared  that 
none  ever  came  up  to  the  knight  of  the  sun ;  if,  indeed,  any  one  could  be  compared 
to  him,  it  was  Don  Galaor,  brother  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  for  he  had  a  genius  suited 
to  every  thing :  he  was  no  effeminate  knight^  no  whimperer,  like  his  brother;  and 
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b  point  of  oomiige,  he  was  bj  no  means  his  inferior.  In  short,  he  became  so 
in&taated  with  this  kind  of  stody  that  he  passed  whole  days  and  nights  over  these 
books :  and  thus,  with  Httle  slewing  and  mnch  reading,  his  btains  were  dried  up 


and  hiB  intellects  deranged.    His  imagination  was  full  of  all  that  he  had  read;  q( 
enchantments,  contests,  battles,  challenges,  wounds,  courtships,  amours,  tortures, 
sad  impossiUie  absurdities;  and  so  firmly  was  he  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the 
^  — -V-.  whole  tissue  of  vi- 

sionary fiction  that, 
in  his  mind,  no  his- 
tory  in   the    world 
^  was  more  authentic. 
The  Cid  Eny  Diaz, 
V  he  asserted,   was  a 
very    good    knight, 
but  not  to  be  compa- 
red with  the  knight 
of  the  flaming  sword, 
who,   with  a  single 
back  stroke,  deft  a- 
sunder  two  fierce  and 
monstrous      gianta. 
He  was  better  plen- 
;    sed  with    Bernardo 
^    del  Carpio,  because, 
at  Eoncesvalles,  he 
^  -  slew  Roland  the  en- 

chanted, by  availing  himself  of  the  stratagem  employed  by  Hercules  upon  Antcus, 
whom  he  squeezed  to  death  within  his  arms.    He  spoke  very  finvourably  of  tlio 
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giant  If  organtii  for,  althoa^  of  that  monstrous  brood  wHo  are  always  proud  and 
insolent^  he  alone  was  courteous  and  well-bred.  Above  all,  he  admired  Binaldo 
de  Montalvan,  particularly  when  he  saw  him  sallying  forth  from  his  castle  to 
plunder  all  he  encountered;  and  when,  moreover,  he  seized  upon  that  image  of 
Mahomet  which,  according  to  history,  was  of  massive  gold.  But  he  would  have 
given  his  housekeeper,  and  even  his  niece  into  the  bargain,  for  a  fair  opportunity 
of  kicking  the  traitor  Galalon. 

In  fine,  his  judgment  being  completely  obscured,  he  was  seized  with  one  of  the 
strangest  fancies  that  ever  entered  the  head  of  any  madman ;  this  was  a  belief  that 
it  behoved  him^  as  well  for  the  advancement  of  his  glory  as  the  service  of  his 
country,  to  become  a  knight-errant,  and  traverse  the  world,  armed  and  mounted, 
in  quest  of  adventures,  and  to  practise  all  that  had  been  performed  by  knights- 
errant,  of  whom  he  had  read ;  redressing  every  species  of  grievance,  and  exposing 
himself  to  dangers  which,  being  surmounted,  might  secure  to  him  eternal  glory 
and  renown.  The  poor  gentleman  imagined  himself  At  least  crowned  Emperor  of 
Trebisond,  by  the  valour  of  his  arm :  and  thus  wrapt  in  these  agreeable  ddusions, 
and  bortte  away  by  the  extraordinary  pleasure  he  found  in  them,  he  hastened  to 
put  his  designs  into  execution. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  scour  up  some  rusty  armour,  which  had  been  his 
great-grandfather's,  and  had  lain  many  years  neglected  in  a  comer.     This  he 

cleaned  and  ad- 
justed as  well  as 
he  could,  but  lie 
found  one  grand 
defbct;  the  helmet 
was  incomplete, 
having  only  the 
morion :  this  defi- 
ciency, however, 
he  ingeniously  sup- 
plied, by  making 
a  kind  of  vizor  of 
pasteboard,  which, 
being  fixed  to  the 
morion,  gave  the 
appearance  of  an 
entire  helmet.  It 
is  true  indeed  that, 
in  order  to  prove 
its  strength,  he 
drew  his  sword, 
and  gave  it   two 

0  strokes,  the  first  of 

1  which  instantly 
?  demolished  the  la- 
;  hour  of  a  week: 
^  but  not  altogether 

approving  of  the 
facility  with  which 
it  was  destroyed, 
and  in  order  to  se- 
cure himself  against  a  similar  misfortune,  he  made  another  vizor,  which,  having 
fenced  in  the  inside  with  small  bars  of  iron,  he  felt  assured  of  its  strength,  and, 
without  making  any  more  experiments,  held  it  to  be  a  most  excellent  helmet 
In  the  next  place  he  visited  his  steed;  and  although  this  animal  had  more 
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blemiflhes  thati  the  horse  of  Gonela,  which  "  tantum  pellis  et  ossa  fdit,**  yet,  in 
his  eyes,  neither  the  Bucephalus  of  Alexander,  nor  the  Cid's  Babieca,  could  be 
compared  with  him.     Four  days  was  he  deliberating  upon  what  name  he  should 

give  him;   for,  as 
he  said  to  himself, 
it  would  be  very 
improper    that    a 
\  horse  so  excellent, 
appertaining   to  a 
lought  so  &mous, 
^  should  be  without 
--  an         appropriate 
7^  name :  he  therefore 
/  endeavoured  to  find 
Ji^  one  that  should  cx- 
^  press  what  he  had 
r  been  before  he  be- 
longed to  a  knight- 
-    errant,     and     also 
^  what  he  now  was : 
nothing  could,  in- 
deed, be  moi-e  reasonable  than  that,  when  the  master  changed  his  state,  the  horse 
should  likewise  change  his  name  and  assume  one,  pompous  and  high-sounding,  as 
became  the  new  order  he  now  professed.    So  afber  having  devised,  altered,  length- 
ened, curtailed,  rejected,  and  again  framed  in  his  imagination  a  variety  of  names, 
he  finally  determined  upon  Eozin- 
ante,*  a  name,  in  his  opinion,  lofty, 
sonorous,  and  Ml  of  meaning;  im- 
porting that  he  had  been  only  a  Bo-        \ 
zin,  a  drudge-horse,  before  his  pie-  v 

sent  condition,  and  that  now  he  was 
before  all  the  Rodm  in  the  world. 

Having  given  his  horse  a  name  so 
much  to  his  satisfaction,  he  resolved  ''v 

to  fix  upon  one  for  himselfl  This 
consideration  employed  him  eight 
more  days,  when  at  length  he  deter- 
mined to  call  himself  Don  Quixote ; 

whence  some  of  the  historians  of  this  \  \ 

most  true  history  have   concluded  \ 

that  his  name  was  certainly  Quixada,   , . 

and  not  Quesada,  as  others  would  have  ' 

it.  Then  recollecting  that  the  valorous 

Amadis,  not  content  with  the  simple 

appellation  of  Amadis,  added  thereto       ^ 

the  name  of  his  kingdom,  and  native         - 

country,  in  orc^er  to  render  it  fcunous,  ; 

styling  himself  Amadis  de  Gaul;  so        . .'  *\ 

he,  Hke  a  good  knight,  also  added 

the  name  of  his  province,  and  called 

himself  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha;  whereby,  in  his  opinion,  he  fully  proclaimed 

his  lineage  and  country,  which,  at  the  same  time,  he  honoured  by  taking  its  name. 

•  From  Akrm,  a  common  drodgc-horse,  and  anre,  >w>fnrc ;  aft  Alexander's  hone  was  called 
Bncepfaalos,  from  his  boll-head ;  and  the  knight  of  the  auu  s  Cornerio,  from  a  horu  Ld  the  foro- 
bead, — JarvU, 
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His  armour  being  now  forbished,  bis  belmet  made  perfiscty  bis  bone  and  bim« 
aelf  proyided  with  names,  be  found  nothing  wanting  but  a  lady  to  be  in  lo ye  with : 
for  a  kni^t-errant  without  the  tender  passion  was  a  tz«e  without  leaves  and  fruit 
— ^  body  without  a  soul.  ''  If"  said  he,  "  for  my  sins,  or  rather,  through  my  good 
fortune,  I  encounter  some  giant— «n  ordinary  occurrence  to  knight8-errant--and 
overthrow  him  at  the  first  onset,  or  cleave  him  in  twain,  or  in  short,  vanquish  him 
and  force  him  to  surrender,  must  I  not  have  some  lady,  to  whom  I  may  send  him 
as  a  present  ?  that  when  he  enters  into  the  presence  ci  my  charming  mistress^  he 
may  throw  himself  upon  his  knees  beforo  her,  and  in  a  submissive,  humble  voice, 
say :  '  Madam,  in  me  you  behold  the  giant  Garaculiambro,  lord  of  the  island  Ma- 
lendrania,  who,  being  vanquished  in  single  combat  by  ^e  never-enough-to-be- 


praised  Bon  Quixote  de  la  ICanoha,  am  by  him  oommanded  to  present  myself  be- 


when 
good-kokiBg 
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pemantgirl  refdded,  of  whom  lie  had  fonnerly  been  enamoured,  althon^  it  does 
not  appear  that  she  ever  knew  or  cared  about  it ;  and  this  was  the  lady  whom  he 
ohoie  to  nominate  mistress  of  his  heart  fie  then  sought  a  name  for  her,  whibh^ 
without  entirely  departing  from  her  own,  should  incline  and  approach  towards  that 
of  a  princess  or  great  lady,  and  determined  upon  Duldnea  del  Toboso  (for  she  was 
a  native  of  that  Tillage),  a  name,  he  thought,  haimonious,  uncommon,  and  ex* 
presBiye — ^like  all  the  o^ers  which  he  had  adopted. 


CfiAPTEB  11. 
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s  soon  as  these  arrangements  were  made,  he  no 
longor  deferred  the  execution  of  his  project,  which 
he  hastened  from  a  consideration  of  what  the  world 
suffered  by  his  delay :  so  many  were  the  grievances 
he  intended  to  redress,  the  wrongs  to  rectify,  errors 
to  amend,  abuses  to  reform,  and  debts  to  discharge ! 
Therefore,  without  communicating  his  intentions  to 
any  body,  and  whoUy  unobserved,  one  morning  be- 
fore day,  being  one  of  the  most  sultry  in  the  month 
of  July,  he  ermed  himself  cap-a-pie,  mounted  Eozin- 
ante,  placed  the  helmet  on  his  head,  braced  on  his 
target,"*  took  his  lance,  and,  through  the  private 
gate  of  his  back  yard,  issued  forth  into  the  open  phun,  in  a  trai^K)rt  of  joy  to 
think  he  had  met  with  no  obstacles  to  the  commencement  of  his  honourable  en- 
terprise. But  scarce  had  he  found  himself  on  the  plain  when  he  was  assailed  by 
a  recollection  so  terrible  as  almost  to  make  him  abandon  the  undertaking :  for  it 
just  then  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  not  yet  dubbed  a  knight;  therefore  in  con- 
formity to  the  laws  of  chivalry,  he  neither  could  nor  ought  to  enter  the  lists  against 
any  of  that  order ;  and,  if  he  had  been  actually  dubbed,  he  should,  as  a  new  knight, 
have  worn  white  armour,  without  any  device  on  his  shield,  until  he  had  gained 
one  by  force  of  arms.  These  considerations  made  him  irresolute  whether  to  pro- 
oeed ;  but  phrenzy  prevailing  over  reason,  he  determined  to  get  himself  made  a  knight 
by  the  first  one  he  should  meet,  like  many  others,  of  whom  he  had  read.  -As  to 
white  armour,  he  resolved,  when  he  had  an  opportunity,  to  scour  his  own^  so  that 
it  should  be  whiter  than  ermine.  Having  now  composed  his  mind,  he  proceeded, 
taking  whatever  road  his  horse  pleased ;  for  therein,  ne  believed,  consisted  the  true 
spirit  of  adventure. 

Our  new  adventurer,  thus  pursuing  his  way,  conversed  within  himself,  saying: 
"  Who  doubts  but  that  in  future  times,  when  the  true  history  of  my  fEunous 
achievements  is  brought  to  light,  the  sage  who  recorded  them  will,  in  this  manner, 
describe  my  first  sally !  '  Scarcely  had  ruddy  Phcebus  extended  over  ihe  face  of 
this  wide  and  spacious  earth  the  golden  filaments  of  his  beautiful  hair,  and  scarcely 
had  the  little  painted  birds,  with  their  forked  tongues,  hailed,  in  soft  and  meli- 
fluoos  harmony  the  i^proach  of  the  rosy  harbinger  of  mom,  who  leaving  the  soft 
eouoh  of  her  jealous  consort,  had  just  disclosed  herself  to  mortals  through  the  gates 
and  baloonies  of  the  Manchegan  horizon,  when  the  renowned  knight,  Don  Quixote 
de  la  Kancha,  quitting  the  dothfdl  down,  mounted  Eozinante,  his  femous  steed, 
proceeded  over  the  ancient  memorable  plain  of  Montiel,'  (which  was  indeed  the 
ttvA).  0  happj  sera,  happy  age,''  he  continued,  ''when  my  glorious  deeds  shall 
ie  VBYealed  to  the  world !  deieds  worthy  of  being  engraven  on  brass,  sculptured  in 
f  Mod  recorded  by  the  pencil !  And  thou,  0  sage  enchanter,  whosoever  thou 
*  The  Uiget  or  buckler  wm  >kmg  about  the  neck  by  a  thong. 
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mayest  be,  destmed  to  chronicle  this  extraordinary  history !  fbiget  not,  I  besoeeh 
tiiee,  my  good  Eozinante,  the  inseparable  companion  of  all  my  toils !"  Then  again, 
as  if  really  enamoured,  he  exdaimed,  ''  0  Dulcinea,  my  princess!  sovereign  of  this 
captive  heart !  greatly  do  you  wrong  me  by  a  cruel  adherence  to  your  decree,  for- 
bidding me  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  your  beauty !  Deign,  0  lady,  to  think  on 
this  enslaved  heart,  which  for  love  of  you,  endures  so  many  pangs !" 


) 


^1 


In  this  wild  strain  he  continued,  imitating  the  style  of  his  books  asnearly  as  ho 
could,  and  proceeding  slowly  on,  while  the  sun  arose  with  such  intense  heat  that 
it  was  enough  to  dissolve  his  brains,  if  any  had  been  left.  He  travelled  almost 
the  whole  of  that  day  without  encountering  anything  worthy  of  recital,  which 
caused  him  much  vexation,  for  he  was  impatient  for  an  opportunity  to  prove  the 
valour  of  his  powerful  arm. 

Some  authors  say  his  first  adventure  was  tiiat  of  the  straits  of  Lapice ;  others 
affirm  it  to  have  been  that  of  the  wind-mills ;  but,  firom  what  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  of  this  matter,  and  have  found  written  in  the  amxals  of  La  Mancha,  the 
fact  is  that  he  travelled  all  that  day,  and  as  night  approached,  both  he  and  his 
horse  were  wearied  and  dying  with  hunger;  and  in  this  state,  as  he  looked  around 
him,  in  hopes  of  discovering  some  castle,  or  shepherd's  cot,  where  he  might  repose 
and  find  refreshment,  he  descried,  not  far  from'tiie  road,  an  inn,  which  to  him  wag 
a  star  conducting  him  to  the  portals,  if  not  tiie  palace  of  his  redemption.  He  made 
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oU  the  haste  he  could,  and  reached  it  at  night-£a]L  There  chanced  to  stand  at  the 
door,  two  yoimg  women,  ladies  of  pleasure,  (as  they  are  called),  on  their  journey 
to  Seville,  in  the  company  of  some  earners  who  rested  tliere  that  night.  Now  as 
everything  that  our  adventurer  saw  and  conceived  was,  by  his  imagination, 

moulded        to 
what   he    had 
^  read,  so,  in  his 
"  eyes,    the    inn 
appeared  to  be 
a  castle,  with 
_  its  four  turrets, 
and    pinnacles 
of  shining  sil- 
I  ver,      together 
-  with  its  draw- 
bridge,      deep 
moat,  and  all  the  appurtenances  with  which  such  castles  are  usually  described. 
When  he  had  advanced  within  a  short  distance  of  it,  he  checked  Bozinante,  ex- 
pecting some  dwaxf  would  mount  the  battlements,  to  announce,  by  sound  of  trum- 
pet, the  anival  of  a  knight-errant  at  the  castle ;  but  finding  them  tardy,  and  £o- 
sinante  impatient  for  the  stable,  he  approached  the  inn-door,  and  there  saw  the 
two  strolling  girls,  who  to  lum  appeared  to  be  beautifcd  damsels  or  lovely  dames, 
enjoying  themselves  before  the  gate  of  their  castle. 

It  happened  

that  just  at 
this  time  a 
swineherd  col- 
lecting his 
hogs  (I  make 
no  apdogy, 
for  BO  they 
sve  called), 
from  an  ad- 
joining stub- 
ble fiedd,  blew 
thehom  which 
assembles 
them  toge- 
ther, and  in- 
stantly Don  ^ 
Quixote  was 
satisfied,  for 
he  imagined  it 
was  a  dwarf 
who  had  given 
the  signal  of 
his  arrival. 
"With  extraor- 

ordinary  satisfaction,  therefore,  he  went  up  to  the  inn ;  upon  which  the  ladies, 
being  startled  at  the  sight  of  a  man  armed  in  that  manner,  with  lance  and  buckler, 
were  retreating  into  the  house ;  but  Bon  Quixote,  perceiving  their  alarm,  raised  his 
pasteboard  vi^or,  thereby  pardy-  disovering  his  meagre,  dusty  visage,  and,  with  gentle 
demeanonr  and  placid  voice,  thus  addressed  them :  **  Ely  not,  kdies,  nor  fear  any 
disoourtesy,  for  it  would  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  order  of  knighthood 
whieh  I  profess^  to  o£kr  insult  to  any  person,  much  lees  to  virgins  of  that  exalted 
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rank  wbioh  your  appeanmoe  indicates."  The  girb  ^Btaied  at  him,  and  wece  en- 
deavouring to  find  out  hia  fiaoe,  which  was  almost  concealed  by  ihe  sorry  yizm 
but  hearing  themselves  called  virgins,  a  thing  so  much  out  of  the  way  of  their  pro- 
fession, they  could  not  forbear  laii^hing,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  Don  Quixote 
was  displeased,  and  said  to  them :  ''  Modesty  well  becomes  beauty,  and  excessive 
laughter,  proceeding  from  a  slight  cause,  is  folly ;  but  I  say  not  this  to  humble  or 
disQpsss  you,  fbr  my  part  is  no  other  than  to  do  you  service."     This  language,  so 


unintelligible  to  the  ladies,  added  to  the  uncouth  figure  of  our  knight,  incaceaaed 
their  laughter ;  consequenUy  he  grew  more  indignant,  and  would  have  proceeded 
further,  but  for  the  timely  appearance  of  the  inn-keeper,  a  very  corpulent,  and 
therefore  a  very  pacific  man,  who,  upon  seeing  so  ludicrous  an  object,  armed,  and 
with  accoutrements  so  ill-sorted  as  were  the  bridle,  lance,  buckler,  andoonJet,  fielt 
diqKMed  to  join  liie  damsels  in  demonstrations  of  mirth ;  but,  in  truth,  apprehend- 
ing some  danger  from  a  form  thus  strongly  fortified,  he  reserved  to  behave  with 
oi^fy,  and  therefore  said,  "  I^  Sir  &ught,  you  are  seeking  for  a  lodging,  yoo 
will  here  find,  exciting  a  bed  (for  there  are  none  in  this  inn)  everything  in 
abundance."  Don  Quixote,  peroeiimig  the  humility  of  the  governor  of  the  for* 
tress,  fiur  such  to  him  appewred  ihe  inn-keeper,  answered,  ''For  me,  Signor  Caa> 
teUano^  anything  will  suffice:  since  anns  are  my  omamflnts^  waitea  my  np»e.*' 
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The  host  12i0ii|^  he  called  him  CasteUano  becaiue  he  took  him  fbr  a  fiound  Oas- 
tillian,  whereea  he  was  an  Andalnsian,  of  the  coast  of  St  Lucar,  as  great  a  thief 
as  Gaeaay  and  not  leas  miachieyoiui  than  a  collegian  or  a  page:  and  he  replied,  *'If 
to,  your  worship's  heds  must  be  hard  rocks,  and  your  ideep  continual  watching; 
and  that  being  tiie  cose,  you  may  dismount  with  a  certainty  of  finding  here  suffi- 
cient  cause  for  keeping  awake  the  whole  year,  much  more  a  single  night."  80 
sayixig:,  he  laid  hold  of  Don  Quixote's  stirrup,  who  alighted  with  much  difficulty 
and  pain,  for  he  had  fSoeted  the  whole  of  the  day.  He  then  desired  the  host  to 
take  especial  care  of  his  steed,  for  it  was  the  finest  creature  that  ever  fed;  theian-^ 
keeper  examined  him,  but  thought  him  not  so  good  by  half  as  his  master  had  re- 
presented him.  Having  led  the  horse  to  the  stable,  he  returned  to  receive  the  or- 
ders of  his  guest,  whom  the  damsels,  being  now  reconciled  to  hisu  were  disarming; 


ihtfj  Ind  taken  off  the  back  and  breast  plates,  but  endeavoured  in  vain  to  disengage 
tiie  gOigst,  or  take  off  the  counterfeit  beaver,  which  he  had  fiistened  with  gieen 
ribbons,  in  «uoh  a  manner  that  they  could  not  be  untied,  and  he  would  upon  no 
account  aBow  ttiaa  to  be  oat,-  theralbre  he  remained  all  that  night  with  his  hel. 
met  on,  the  strangest  and  miit  ndiPDlw  ftgtcn  jnu^nable. 
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"Wliile  these  light  girls,  wtiom  he  Btill  conceived  to  be  persoM  of  qusdity,  and 
ladies  of  the  castie,  were  disarmiiig  him,  he  said  to  them,  with  infinite  grace, 
**  Never  before  was  Knight  so  honoured  by  ladies  as  Don  Quixote,  after  his  de- 
parture firom  his  native  village !  damsels  attended  upon  him;  princesses  took  charge 
of  his  ste  i !  0  Eozinante,--for  that,  ladies,  is  the  name  of  my  horse,  and  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha  my  own;  although  it  was  not  my  intention  to  have  disco- 
vered myself,  until  deeds,  performed  in  your  service,  should  have  proclaimed  me ; 
but  impelled  to  make  so  just  an  application  of  that  ancient  romance  of  Lanzarote, 
to  my  present  situation,  I  have  thus  prematurely  disclosed  my  name  :  yet  the  time 
shall  come  when  your  ladyships  may  command,  and  I  obey ;  when  the  valour  of 
my  arm  shall  make  manifest  tiie  desire  I  have  to  serve  you."  The  girls,  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  rhetorical  flourishes,  made  no  reply,  but  asked  whetiier  he  would 
please  to  eat  anything.  "  I  shall  willingly  take  some  food,"  answered  Don  Quix- 
ote, "  for  I  apprehend  it  would  be  of  much  service  to  me."  That  day  happened  tx) 
be  Friday,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  house  but  some  flsh,  of  that  kind  which  in 
Castile  is  called  Abadexo,  in  Andalusia,  Bacallao,  in  fiome  parts  Curadillo,  and  in 
others  Truchuela.  They  asked  if  his  worship  would  like  some  truchuela  for  they 
had  no  other  fish  to  offer  him.  "  If  there  be  many  troutlings,"  replied  Don  Quix- 
ote, "  they  will  supply  the  place  of  one  trout ;  for  it  is  the  same  to  me  whether  I 
receive  eight  single  rials  or  one  piece  of  eight.  Moreover,  these  troutlings  may- 
be preferable,  as  veal  is  better  than  beef,  and  kid  superior  to  goat ;  be  that  as  it 
may,  let  it  come  immediately,  for  the  toil  and  weight  of  arms  cannot  be  sustained 
by  the  body  unless  the  interior  be  supplied  with  aHments."  For  the  benefit  of  the 
cool  air,  they  placed  the  table  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  and  the  landlord  produced  some 
of  his  ill-soaked,  and  worse  cooked,  bacallao,  with  bread  as  foul  and  black  as  the 
Knight's  armour:  but  it  was  a  spectacle  highly  risible  to  see  him  eat;  for  his  hands 
being  engaged  in  holding  his  helmet  on,  and  raising  the  beaver,  he  could  not  feed 


V 

I 


0        ) 


himself,  therefore  one  of  the  ladies  performed  this  office  for  him;  but  to  drink 
would  have  been  utterly  impossible  had  not  the  inn-keeper  bored  a  reod«  and« 
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pladiig  one  end  into  his  mouth,  at  the  other  pomed  in  the  wine;  and  all  this  he 
patiently  endured  rather  than  cut  the  ladngs  of  his  hehnet. 

In  the  meantime  there  came  to  the  inn  a  sow-doctor,  who,  as  soon  as  he  arriyed,* 
blew  his  pipe  of  reeds  four  or  &\  o  times,  which  finally  convinced  Don  Quixote 
that  he  was  now  in  some  famous  (uistle,  were  he  was  regaled  with  music;  that  the 
poor  jack  was  trout,  the  bread  of  the  purest  white,  the  strolling  wenches  ladies  of 
distinction,  and  the  inn<keeper  goyemor  of  the  castle ;  consequently  he  remained 
satisfied  with  his  enterprise  and  first  sally,  though  it  troubled  him  to  reflect  that 
he  was  not  yet  a  knight,  feeling  persuaded  that  he  could  not  kwfully  engage  in  any 
adventure  until  he  had  been  inyested  with  the  order  of  knighthood. 


CHAPTEB  III. 

nr   WHICH  IB  DBSCKIBED  THE  DXVESTIVG  GEBSMOVT  OV  KSIOHTnrO  DON  QmXOTE. 

aiTATED  by  this  idea,  he  abmptly  finished  his  scanty 
supper,  called  the  innkeeper,  and,  shutting  himself  up 
with  him  in  the  stable,  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  him, 
and  said,  ''  Never  wiU  I  arise  from  this  place,  valorous 
knight,  until  your  courtesy  shall  vouchsafe  to  grant  a 
boon  which  it  is  my  intention  to  request :  a  boon  that 
will  redound  to  your  glory,  and  to  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind/' The  innkeeper,  seeing  his  guest  at  his  feet,  and 
hearing  such  language,  stood  confounded,  and  stared  at 
,  him,  without  knowing  what  to  do  or  say ;  he  entreated 

^ --  _   ^^  to  ^^y  ^^*  ^  ^^>  \mi3l  he  had  promised  to  grant 

-'  '-'~^~  "'  '"^  the  boon  he  requested.  "  I  expected  no  less,  signer, 
firom  your  great  magnificence,"  replied  Don  Quixote;  "know,  therefore,  that 
the  b€K>n  I  have  demanded,  and  which  your  liberality  has  conceded,  is  that,  on 
the  morrow,  you  will  confer  upon  me  the  honour  of  knighthood.  This  night  I  will 
watch  my  arms  in  the  chapel  of  your  castle,  in  order  that,  in  the  morning,  my 
earnest  desire  may  be  fiilfilled,  and  I  may  with  propriety  traverse  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  in  quest  of  adventures,  for  the  reHef  of  the  distressed;  conform- 
able to  the  duties  of  chivalry  and  of  knights-errant,  who,  like  myself  are  devoted 
to  such  pursuits." 

The  host,  who,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  had  already  enter- 
tained some  doubts  respecting  the  wits  of  his  guest,  was  now  confirmed  in  his 
suspicioiis ;  and,  to  make  sport  for  the  night,  determined  to  follow  his  humour. 
He  told  him  therefore  that  nis  desire  was  venr  reasonable,  and  that  such  pursuits 
were  natural  and  suitable  to  knights  so  illustnous  as  he  appeared  to  be,  and  as  his 
gallaQt  demeanour  fully  testified ;  that  he  had  himsdf  in  the  days  of  his  youth 
followed  that  honourable  profession,  and  travelled  over  various  parts  of  the  world 
in  search  of  adventures ;  failing  not  to  visit  the  suburbs  of  Malaga,*  the  isles  of 
Eiaran,  the  compass  of  Seville,  the  market-place  of  Segovia,  the  olive  field  of 
Valencia,  the  rondilla  of  Grenada,  the  coast  of  St.  Lucar,  the  foimtain  of  Cordova, 
the  taverns  of  Toledo,  and  divers  other  parts,  where  he  had  exercised  the  agility 
of  his  heels  and  the  dexterity  of  his  hands ;  committing  sundry  wrongs,  soliciting 
widows,  seducing  damsels,  cheating  youths ;  in  short,  making  himself  known  to 
most  of  the  tribunals  in  Spain ;  and  that  finally  he  had  retired  to  this  castle^ 
where  he  lived  upon  his  revenue  and  that  of  others;  entertaining  therein  all 
knights-errant  of  every  quality  and  degree,  solely  for  the  great  affection  he  bore 
them,  and  that  they  might  share  their  fortune  with  him,  in  return  for  his  good 
wilL  He  fbrther  told  him  that  in  his  castle  there  was  no  chapel  wherein  ha 
*  Tbe  names  of  certain  infiunoos  placet  in  Fpain. 
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oonld  watc^  his  annottr,  for  it  bad  been  palled  down,  in  order  to  be  rebuilt;  bti{ 
that  in  cases  of  necessi^,  be  knew  it  might  be  done  wherever  he  pleased;  tliere- 
fore  be  might  watch  it  that  night  in  a  court  of  the  castle,  and  the  following  morn- 
ing, if  it  pleased  God,  the  reqnisite  ceremonies  should  be  performed,  and  he  ahoold 
be  dnbbed  so  effectoally,  that  the  world  wonld  not  be  able  to  produce  a  moro 
perfect  knight  He  then  enquired  if  he  had  any  mone^  about  him?  Don  Quixote 
told  him  he  had  none:  haying  never  read  in  their  histories  that  knights-emmt 
provided  themselves  with  money.  The  inn-keeper  assured  him  he  was  mistaken, 
for,  admitting  that  it  was  not  mentioned  in  tiieir  history,  the  aulbors  deeming  it 
unnecessary  to  specify  things  so  obviously  requisite  as  money  and  clean  shirts,  yet 
was  it  not,  ther^ore,  to  be  inferred  that  they  had  none;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
might  consider  it  as  an  established  fact  that  aU  knights-errant,  of  whose  histories 
so  many  volumes  ere  fOled,  carried  their  purses  well  provided  against  accidents; 
that  they  were  also  supplied  with  shirts,  and  a  small  casket  of  ointments,  to  heal 
the  wounds  they  might  receive;  for  in  plains  and  deserts,  where  they  fought  and 
were  wounded,  no  aid  was  near,  unless  they  had  some  sage  enchar^ter  for  their 
Mend,  who  could  give  them  immediate  assistance,  by  conveying  in  a  doud 
through  the  air  some  damsel  or  dwarf,  with  a  phial  of  water,  possessed  of  such 
virtue  that,  upon  tasting  a  single  drop  of  it,  they  should  instantly  become  as 
sound  as  if  they  had  received  no  injury.  But  when  the  knights  of  former  times 
were  without  such  a  firiend  they  always  took  care  that  their  esquires  should  be 
provided  with:  money,  and  such  necessary  articles  as  lint  and  salves:  and  when 
they  had  no  esquires,  which  very  rarely  happened,  they  carried  these  things  them- 
selves, upon  the  crupper  of  their  horse,  in  wallets  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely 
visible,  that  they  might  seem  to  be  something  of  more  importance:  for,  except  in 
such  cases,  the  custom  of  carrying  wallets  was  not  tolerated  among  knights-eirant. 
He  therefore  advised,  though,  as  his  godson  (which  he  was  soon  to  be),  he  might 
command  him,  never  henceforth  to  travel  without  money  and  the  aforesaid 
provisions;  and  he  would  find  them  serviceable  when  he  least  expected  it  Don 
Quixote  promised  to  follow  his  advice  with  punctuality;  and  an  order  was  now 
given  for  performing  the  watch  of  the  armour,  in  a  large  yard  adjoining  the  inn. 
Don  Quixote,  having  collected  it  together,  placed  it  on  a  cistern  which  was  dose 
to  a  well;  then,  bradng  on  his  target  and  grasping  his  lance,  with  graceful 
demeanour,  he  paced  to  and  fro,  before  the  pile,  beginning  his  parade  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark. 

The  inn-ke^)er  informed  all  who  were  in  the  inn  of  the  frenzy  of  his  guest, 
the  watching  of  his  armour,  and  of  the  intended  knighting.  They  were  sui^rised 
at  BO  singular  a  kind  of  madness,  and  went  out  to  observe  him  at  a  diciance. 
They  perceived  him  sometiines  quietly  pacing  along,  and  sometimes  leaning  upon 
his  lance  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  armour,  for  a  considerable  time.  It  was 
now  night,  but  the  moon  shone  with  a  splendour  which  might  vie  even  with  that 
whence  it  was  borrowed;  so  that  every  motion  of  our  new  knight  mi^t  be 
distinctly  seen. 

At  this  time,  it  happened  that  one  of  the  carriers  wanted  to  give  his  mules  some 
water ;  for  which  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  remove  Don  Quixote's  armour  from 
the  cistern,  who  seeing  him  advance,  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  "  0  thou,  who- 
soever thou  art,  rash  blight !  who  approachest  the  armour  of  the  most  valiant  ad- 
venturer that  ever  girded  sword,  beware  of  what  thou  dost,  and  touch  it  not,  unless 
thou  wouldst  yield  thy  life  as  the  forfeit  of  thy  temerity."  The  carrier  heeded 
not  this  admonition  (though  better  would  it  have  been  for  him  if  he  had)  but, 
.  mizLQg  hold  of  the  straps,  he  threw  the  armour  some  distance  from  him,  which 
Don  Quixote  perceiving,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  addressing  his  thoughts, 
apparently,  to  his  lady  Dulcinea,  said :  "  Assist  me,  0  lady,  to  avenge  this  first 
limit  offered  to  your  vassal*s  breast ;  nor  let  your  favour  and  protection  fail  me  in 
this  first  perilous  encounter  "    Having  uttered  these  and  Binular  ejaculations.  Ym 
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let  dip  hifl  tazget,  and,  raisixig  his  lanoe  with  botJi  hands,  he  gaye  the  earner  Bach 
a  stroke  upon  the  head  that  he  fell  to  the  ground  in  so  grierous  a  plight  that,  had 


the  stroke  been  repeated,  there  would  hare  been  no  tteed  of  a  surgeon.  This  done, 
he  replaced  his  armour,  and  continued  his  fande  with  the  same  tranquillity  as 
before. 

Soon  after  another  carrier,  not  knowing  what  hdS  fHSsed,  ibr  the  first  yet  lay 
stunned,  came  out  with  the  same  intention  of  wiiletiag  his  mules ;  and,  as  he  ap- 
proached to  take  away  the  amour  from  the  dsttfa,  "Dim  Quixote,  without  saying 
a  word  or  imploring  any  proteetisin,  again  let  slip  bis  liiget,  raised  his  lance,  and, 
with  no  less  effect  than  beftxre,  smite  the  head  ef  file  «econd  carrier.  The  noise 
broui^t  out  all  the  people  in  the  iim,  and  the  laikUeid  among  the  rest ;  upon  which 
Bon  Quixote  braced  on  his  tai^et,  and  laying  his  hind  upon  his  sword,  said :  **  0 
lady  of  beauty !  strength  and  Tigodr  of  my  enfe^bkd  heeurt !  Now  is  the  time  for 
thee  to  turn  ibj  illustrious  eyes  upon  this  thy  c^tfre  knight,  whom  so  mighty  an 
encounter  awaits!''  This  address  had,  he  conceived,  animated  him  with  so  much 
courage  that,  were  all  the  carriers  in  the  world  to  htfre  assailed  him,  he  would 
not  have  retreated  one  step. 

The  comrades  of  the  wounded,  upon  discoloring  the  situati(m  of  their  friends, 
began  at  a  distance  to  discharge  a  diower  of  stones  upon  Don  Quixote,  who  shel- 
tered himself  as  well  as  he  could  with  his  target,  without  daring  to  quit  the  cis- 
tern, because  he  wo  ild  not  abandon  his  armour.  The  inn-keeper  called  aloud  to 
them,  begging  they  would  desist,  fbr  he  had  already  told  them  he  was  insane,  and 
that,  as  a  madman,  he  would  be  acquitted,  though  he  were  to  kill  them  all.  Don 
Qnijtote,  in  a  yoice  still  louder,  called  them  in&mous  traitors,  and  the  lord  of  the 
castle  a  cowardly  base-bom  knight,  for  allowing  knights-errant  to  be  treated  in 
that  manner ;  declaring  that,  had  he  received  the  order  of  knighthood,  he  would 
have  made  him  sensible  of  his  perfidy.  ''But  as  for  you,  ye  vile  and  worthless 
rabble,  I  utterly  despise  ye !  Advance !  Come  on,  molest  me  as  far  as  ye  are  able, 
for  quickly  shall  ye  receive  the  reward  of  your  folly  and  insolence !''    This  he 
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Uttered  with  so  much  spirit  and  intrepidity  that  the  awwilants  were  struick  witb 
terror;  which,  in  addition  to  the  landlord*8  persuasions/  made  them  cease  their 
attack;  he  then  permitted  the  wounded  to  he  carried  off,  and,  with  the  same 
gravity  and  composure,  resumed  the  watch  of  his  armour. 

The  host,  not  relishing  these  pranks  of  his  guest,  determined  to  put  an  end  to 
thom,  hefore  any  further  mischief  ensued,  hy  immediately  investing  him  with  the 
luckless  order  of  chivalry;  approaching  him,  therefore,  he  disclaimed  any 
concurrence,  on  his  part,  in  die  insolent  conduct  of  those  low  people,  who 
were,  he  ohserved,  well  chastised  for  their  presimiption.  He  i^>eated  to  him  that 
there  was  no  chapel  in  the  castle,  nor  was  it  by  any  means  necessary  for  what 
remained  to  be  done;  that  the  stroke  of  knighting  consisted  ui  blows  <m  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  according  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  order,  which  might  be  effectually 
performed  in  the  middle  of  a  field;  that  the  duty  of  watching  his  armour  he  had 
now  completely  Ailfilled,  for  he  had  watched  more  than  fbxa  hours,  though  only 
two  were  required.  All  this  Don  Quixote  believed,  and  said  that  he  was  there 
ready  to  obey  him,  requesting  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  perform  the  deed  as  soon 
as  possible;  because  should  he  be  assaulted  again  when  he  fbund  himself  knighted, 
he  was  resolved  not  to  leave  one  person  alive  m  the  castle,  excepting  those  whom, 
out  of  respect  to  him,  and  at  his  particular  request,  he  might  bo  iaduced  to  spare. 


The  constable,  thus  warned  and  alarmed,  immediately  brought  forth  a  book  in 
which  he  kept  his  account  of  the  straw  and  oats  he  furnished  to  the  carriers,  and, 
attended  by  a  boy,  who  carried  an  end  of  candle,  and  the  t^vo  damsels  before- 
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mentianed,  went  towards  Don  Quixote,  whom  he  commanded  to  kneel  down;  he 
then  b^^  reading  in  his  manual,  as  if  it  were  some  devout  prayer,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  raised  his  hand  and  gave  him  a  good  blow  on  the  neck,  and,  after  that, 
a  handsome  stroke  over  the  shoulders,  with  Ins  own  sword,  still  muttering  between 
his  teeth,  as  if  in  prayer.  This  being  done,  he  commanded  one  of  the  ladies  to 
gird  on  his  sword,  an  office  she  performed  with  much  alacrity,  as  well  as  discretion, 
no  smaS  pcnrtion  ct  which  was  necessary  to  avoid  bursting  with  laughter  at  every 
part  of  tile  c^remon^;  but  indeed  the  prowess  they  had  seen  displayed  by  the  new 
knight  kept  their  mixth  within  bounds.  At  girding  on  the  sword,  the  good  lady 
said:  "^God  grant  you  may  be  a  fortunate  knight  and  successful  in  battle."  Bon 
Quixote  inquired*  her  name,  that  he  might  thenceforward  know  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  the  favour  received,  as  it  was  his  intention  to  bestow  upon  her  some 
share  of  the  honour  he  should  acquire  by  the  valour  of  his  arm.  8he  replied, 
with  much  humility,  that  her  name  was  Tolosa,  and  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
a  cobler  at  Toledo,  who  lived  at  the  staUs  of  Sanchobienaya;  and  that,^  wherever 
she  was,  die  would  serve  and  honour  him  as  her  lord.  Don  Quixote,  In  reply, 
leqiiested  her,  for  his  sake,  to  do  him  the  favour  henceforth  to  add  to  her  name 
the  title  of  Don,  and  caU  herself  Donna  Tolosa,  which  she  promised  to  do.  The 
other  girl  now  buckled  on  his  spuzv  and  with  her  he  held  nearly  the  same  con- 
ference as  with  the  lady  of  the  sword;  having  enquired  her  name,  i^e  told  him  it 
was  Molinera,  and  that  she  was  daughter  to  an  honest  miller  of  Antiquera;  he 
then  raquested'  her  likewise  to  assume  the  Don,  and.  s^rle  herself  Donna 
Moliner%*  renewing  his  proffers  of  service  and  thanks. 

These  never-till-thenrseen  ceremonies  being  thus  Greedily,  performed,  Don 
Quixote  was  impatient  to  find  himself  on  horseback,. in  quest  of  adventures:'  he 
therefore  instantly  saddled  Bozinante,  mounted  him,  and,  embracing  his  host, 
made  his  acknowledgments  for  the  fsivour  he  had  conferred,  by  knigh&ig  him,  in 
terms  so  extraordinary,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  repeat  them.  The 
host,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him  the  sooner,  replied,  with  no  less  flourish,  but  more 
brevity;  and,,  without  making  any  demand  for  his  lodging,, wished  him  a  good 
jounieyv 


*  Cenrantes  here  ridicules  the  abuse  of  the  title  of  Don.  P.  Qaardiola,  contemporary  with 
our  Author,  says  (Tratado  de  NobIeza)»  p.  110)  that  this  abase  began  in  the  time  of  Heniy 
lY.,  and  still  prevailed  under  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  Y.  and  Isabella.  He  adds  that  the  Jews 
more  particnlarlj  affected  the  Don,  and  that  in  his  time  it  was  assumed  by  the  lower  orders, 
and  eren  by  common  prostitutes;  especially  in  Andalusia.  Nor  has  this  abuse  disappeared  m 
our  own  times.    In  the  hitter  part  of  the  novel  of  Vigilio  Cordato,  there  is  the  following  pas- 

X!  "  Those  two  female  shopkeepers,  who  are  now  weighing  out  tripe  and  fruit  in  the  port, 
days  since  were  discharging  invectives,  as  well  as  their  weights,  at  each  other,  and  claw- 
ing for  honours,  while  they  clawed  each  others  faces  ;  *  How!*  said  one  of  them,  *  Dar'st  thou 
put  thyself  on  a  level  with  me.  Donna  Theodosia  ?  I,  who  am  well  known  in  Malaga,  and  a 
pvolican's  danghtcr  I'  **— Pefliew. 
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CHAPTER   IT. 

OP  WHAT  BEFEL  OUK  KmOHT  AFTEB  HE  HAD  SALLIED   OITP  FBOII  THE  nW. 

r,  IGHT  of  heart,  Don  Quixote  issued  forth  from  the 
^  inn  about  break  of  day,  bo  satisfied  and  so  pleased, 
to  see  himself  knighted,   that  the  joj  thereof 
ahnost  burst  his  horse's  girths.    But  recollecting 
the  advice  of  his  host  concerning  the  neoessary 
provisions  for  his  undertaking,   especially  the 
articles  of  money  and  clean  shirts,  he  resolved 
to  return  home,  and  funiish  himself  accordingly, 
and  also  provide  himself  with  a  Squire:  pur- 
posing to  take  into  his  service  a  certain  country 
fdllow  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  poor,  and 
had  children,  yet  was  very  fit  for  the  squirely 
office  of  chivalry.     With  this  determination  he  turned  Bozinante  towaids  hw 
village,  and  the  steed,  as  if  aware  of  his  master's  intention,  began  to  put  on  witii 
so  much  alacrity  that  he  hardly  seemed  to  set  his  feet  to  the  ground.    He  had 

not,  however,  gone 

)  fer,  when,  on  his 

\,     ',  ~     ',  >.         /        //       \     \  rig^t  hand,   from 

a  thicket  hard  by, 
he  fsmcied  he  heard 
feeble  cries,  as 
from  some  person 
complaining.  And 
scarcely  had  he 
heard  it  when  he 
said,  ''I  thank 
heaven  for  the  fii- 
vour  it  does  me, 
by  offering  me  so 
early  an  opportu- 
nity of  complying 
wifii  the  duly  of 
'  my  profession,  and 
of  reaping  the  fruit 
of  my  honourable 
desires.  These  are, 
doubtless,  the  cries 
of  some  distressed 
person,  who  stands 
in  need  of  my  pro- 
tection and  as- 
sistance." Then, 
tuming  the  reins, 
he  guided  Eozi- 
nante  towards  the 
place  whence  he 
thought  the  cries 
proceeded,  and  he 
had  entered  but  a 
few  paces  into  the  wood  when  he  saw  a  mare  tied  to  an  oak,  and  a  lad  to  ano^er, 
nakea  from  the  waist  upwards,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  was  the  pezson  that 
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eried  out;  and  not  without  caiue,  for  a  lusty  country  fellow  was  laying  on  hi 
very  severely  with  a  belt,  and  accompanied  every  lash  with  a  reprmuind  and 
word  of  advice;  for,  said  he,  '*  The  tongue  slow  and  the  eyes  quick."     The  boy 
answered,  *'  I  will  do  so  no  more,  dear  sir;  by  the  passion  of  God,  I  will  never 
do  so  again;  and  I  promise  for  the  future  to  take  more  care  of  the  flock." 

Don  Quixote,  observing  what  passed,  now  called  out  in  an  angij  tone,  **  Dis- 
courteous knight,  it  ill  becomes  thee  to  deal  thus  with  one  who  is  not  able  to 
defend  himself.  Get  upon  thy  horse,  and  take  thy  lance  (for  he  had  also  a  lance 
jf^yniTig  against  the  oak,  to  which  the  maie  was  listened,)  and  I  will  make  thee 
sensible  of  thy  dastardly  conduct."  The  countryman,  seeing  such  a  figure  coming 
towards  him,  armed  from  head  to  foot,  and  brandislung  his  lance  at  Ms  face,  gave 
himself  up  for  a  dead  man,  and  ther^ore  humbly  answered:  '*  Signor  cavcdier, 
this  lad  I  am  chastiaLDg  is  a  servant  of  mine,  whom  I  employ  to  tend  a'flock  of 
sheep  which  I  have  hereabouts,  but  he  is  so  careless  that  I  lose  one  every  day; 
and  because  I  correct  him  f(»r  his  negligence,  or  roguery,  he  says  I  do  it  out  of 
covetousuess,  and  for  an  excuse  not  to  pay  him  his  wages;  but,  before  God,  and 
on  my  oonscienoe,  he  lies."  *'  Dar'st  thou  say  so,  in  my  presence,  vile  rustic?" 
said  Don  Quixote.  **  By  the  sun  that  shines  upon  us,  I  have  a  good  mind  to  ran 
thee  through  with  this  lance  1  Pay  him  immediately,  without  Airther  reply;  if 
not,  by  the  Crod  that  rules  us,  I  will  dispatch  and  annihilate  thee  in  a  moment! 
Unbind  him  instantly!"  The  countryman  hung  down  his  head,  and,  without  reply, 
untied  his  boy.  Don  Quixote  then  asked  the  lad  how  much  hismaster  owed  him, 
and  he  answered,  nine  months'  wages,  at  seven  reals  a  month.**  Don  Quixote,  on 
calcidation,  found  that  it  amounted  to  sixty-three  reals,  and  desired  the  country- 
man instantly  to  disburse  them,  unless  he  meant  to  pay  it  with  his  life.  The 
fellow,  in  a  fright,  answered  that,  on  the  word  of  a  dying  man,  and  upon  the 
oath  he  had  taken  (though  by  the  way  he  had  taken  no  oath,)  it  was  not  so 
much ;  for  he  must  deduct  the  price  of  three  pair  of  shoes  he  had  given  him  on 
account,  and  a  real  for  two  blood-lettings  when  he  was  sick.  "  AU  this  is  very 
light,"  saidDon  Quixote;  ''but  set  the  shoes  and  the  blood-lettings  against  the  stripes 
thou  hast  given  him  unjustly;  for,  if  he  tore  the  leather  of  thy  shoes,^  thou  lu»t 
torn  lus  slun;  and  if  the  barber-surgeon  drew  blood  from  him  when  he  was  sick, 
thou  hast  drawn  blood  from  him  when  he  is  well;  so  that  upon  these  accounts  he 
owes  thee  nothing."  "  The  mischief  is,  signor  cavalier,"  quoth  the  countryman, 
"  that  I  have  no  money  about  me;  but  let  Andres  go  home  with  me,  and  I  will 
pay  him  all,  real  by  real."  "  I  go  home  with  him!"  said  the  lad;  **  the  devil  a 
bit!  No,  sir,  I  wiU  do  no  such  thing;  for,  when  he  has  me  alone,  he  will  flay  me 
like  any  saint  Bartholomew."  ''  He  will  not  do  so,"  replied  Don  Quixote;  ''  to 
keep  him  in  awe,  it  is  sufficient  that  I  lay  my  commands  upon  him;  and,  on  con- 
dition he  swears  to  me,  by  the  order  of  kmghthood,  which  he  has  received,  I 
shall  let  him  go  free,  and  will  be  bound  for  the  payment."  "  Good  sir,  think  of 
what  you  say,"  quoth  the  boy;  "for  my  master  is  no  knight,  nor  ever  received 
any  order  of  knighthood;  he  is  John  Aldudo,  the  rich,  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Quintanar."  "  That  is  little  to  the  purpose,"  answered  Don  Qiuxote;  "  there 
may  be  knights  of  the  family  of  the  Aldudos :  more  especially  as  every  man  is 
the  son  of  lus  own  works."  "  That's  true,"  quoth  Andrea;  "  but  what  works  is 
my  master  the  son  of,  who  refoses  me  the  wages  of  my  sweat  and  labour?"  "  J 
do  not  refuse  thee,  friend  Andres,"  replied  the  countryman;  "  have  i^e  kindness 
to  go  with  me;  and  I  swear,  by  all  the  orders  of  Imighlhood  that  are  in  the 
world,  I  will  pay  thee  every  real  down,  and  perfumed*  into  the  bargain."  "  Por 
the  perfoming,  I  thank  ^ee,**  said  Don  Quixote;  "  give  him  the  reals,  and  I 
shall  be  sati&ed:  and  see  that  thou  frdlest  not;  or  else,  by  the  same  oath,  I 
swear  to  return  and  chastise  thee;  nor  shalt  thou  escape  me,  though  thou  wert 
to  conceal  thyself  doser  than  a  lizard.  And,  if  thou  wouldst  be  informed  who 
*  A  Spamdi  phrase  for  paying  or  marnmg  anything  with  adTsntage. 
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it  is  thus  commands,  tliat  thou  may'st  feel  the  more  strictly  bound  to  perform 
promise,  know  that  I  am  the  valorous  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  the  redresser 
of  wrongs  and  abuses;  so  farewell,  and  do  not  forget  what  thou  hast  promised 
and  sworn,  on  pain  of  the  penalty  I  have  denounced."    So  saying,  he  clapped 
spurs  to  Eozinante,  and  was  soon  far  off. 

The  countryman  eagerly  followed  him  with  his  eyes;  and,  when  he  saw  him 
quite  out  of  tiie  wood,  he  turned  to  his  lad  Andres,  and  said:  ''Come  hither, 
child,  I  wish  now  to  pay  what  I  owe  thee,  as  that  redresser  of  wrongs 
conunanded."  "  So  you  shall,  I  swear,"  quoth  Andres;  "  and  you  will  do  well 
to  obey  the  orders  of  that  honest  gentleman  (whom  God  grant  to  live  a  thousand 
years!)  who  is  so  brave  a  man,  and  so  just  a  judge,  that,  egad  if  you  do  not  paj 
me,  he  will  come  back  and  do  what  he  has  threatened."  "  And  I  swear  so  too," 
quoth  the  countryman:  "and  to  shew  how  much  I  love  thee,  I  am  resolved 
to  augment  the  debt,  that  I  may  add  to  the  payment."  Then,  taking  him  by  the 
arm,  he  again  tied  him  to  the  tree,  where  he  gave  him  so  many  stripes  thai  he 
left  >i^Tn  for  dead.  "  Kow,"  said  he,  "  master  Andres,  cell  upon  that  redresser  of 
wrongs;  thou  wilt  find  he  will  not  easily  redress  this:  though  I  believe  I  have 
not  quite  done  with  thee  yet:  for  I  have  a  good  mind  to  flay  thee  alive,  as  thou 
said'st  just  now."  At  length,  however,  he  untied  him,  and  gave  him  leave  to  go 
in  quest  of  his  judge,  to  execute  the  threatened  sentence.  Andres  went  away  in 
dudgeon,  swearing  he  would  find  out  the  valorous  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  and 
tell  him  all  tha^ad  passed,  and  that  he  should  pay  for  it  sevenfold.  ^Nevertheless 
he  departed  in  vkxs,  leaving  his  master  laughing  at  him. 

Thus  did  the  valorous  Don  Quixote  redress  this  wrong;  and,  elated  at  so 
fortunate  and  glorious  a  begimiing  to  his  knight-errantry,  he  went  on  toward  his 
village,  entirely  satisfied  with  himself,  and  saying  in  a  low  voice :  "  Well  mayest 
thou  deem  thyself  happy  above  all  women  living  on  the  earth,  0  Duldnea  del 
Toboso,  beauteous  above  the  most  beautiful !  since  it  has  been  thy  lot  to  have 
subject  and  obedient  to  thy  whole  will  and  pleasure  so  valiant  and  renowned  a 
knight  as  is  and  ever  shall  be,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha!  who,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  received  but  yesterday  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  to-day  has  redressed 
the  greatest  injury  and  grievance  that  injustice  could  invent,  and  cruelty  commit! 
to-day  hath  he  wrested  the  scourge  out  of  the  hand  of  that  pitiless  enemy,  by  whom 
a  tender  stripling  was  so  undeservedly  lashed!" 

He  now  came  to  the  road  which  branched  out  in  four  different  directions;  when 
immediately  those  cross-ways  presented  themselves  to  his  imagination  where  knights- 
errant  usually  stop  to  consider  which  of  the  roads  they  shall  take.  Here  tiien, 
following  their  example,  he  paused  awhile,  and,  after  mature  consideration,  let  go 
the  reins:  submitting  his  own  will  to  that  of  his  horse,  who,  following  his  first 
motion,  took  the  direct  road  towards  his  stable.  Having  proceeded  about  two 
miles,  Don  Quixote  discovered  a  company  of  people,  who,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
were  merchants  of  Toledo,  going  to  buy  silks  in  Murcia.  There  were  six  of  them 
in  number ;  they  carried  umbrellas^  and  were  attended  by  four  servants  on  horse- 
back, and  three  mideteers  on  foot.  Scarcely  had  Don  Quixote  espied  them,  when 
he  imagined  it  must  be  some  new  adventure:  and,  to  imitate  as  nearly  as  possible 
what  he  had  read  in  his  books,  as  he  fancied  this  to  be  cut  out  on  purpose  for  him 
to  achieve,  with  a  graceM  deportment  and  intrepid  air,  he  settied  himself  fijmly 
in  his  stirrups,  grasped  his  lance,  covered  his  breast  with  his  target,  and,  posting 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  highway,  awaited  the  approach  of  those  whom  he  al- 
ready judged  to  be  knights-errant ;  and  when  they  were  come  so  near  as  to  be  seen 
and  heard,  he  raised  his  voice,  and,  with  an  arrogant  tone,  cried  out :  "  Let  the 
whole  world  stand,  if  the  whole  world  does  not  confess  that  there  is  not  in  the 
whole  world  a  damsel  more  beautiM  than  the  empress  of  la  Mancha,  the  peerless 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso !"  The  merchants  stopped  at  the  sound  of  these  woi^,  and 
also  to  behold  the  strange  figure  of  him  who  pronounced  them ;  and,  both  by  the 
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one  and  tlie  other,  they  perceived  the  madness  of  the  speaker ;  but  they  were  dis- 
posed to  stay  and  see  what  this  confession  meant  which  he  required;  and  therefore 

one  of  them, 
who       was 
somewliatof 
a  wag,  but 
withw  very 
discreet, 
\   said  to  him: 
,   ''Signor  ca- 
valier,    we 
^  do  not  know 
ir  who       this 
.  good     lady 
1  ^  youmention 

(  j  maybe:  let 

I'  us  but  see 
?  her,  and  if 
she  be  real- 
ly so  beautiful  as  you  intimate,  we  will,  with  all  our  hearts,  and  without  any 
constraint,  make  the  confession  you  demand  of  us."  "  Should  I  shew  hei 
to  you,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  **  where  woidd  be  the  merit  of  confessing  a 
tm&  00  mamfest  ?  It  is  essential  that,  without  seeing  her,  yon  believe,  confess, 
aflSrm,  swear,  and  maintain  it;  and,  if  not,  I  challenge  you  all  to  battle,  proud 
and  monstrous  as  you  are:  and,  whether  you  come  on  one  by  one  (as  the 
laws  of  chivalry  require),  or  all  together  as  is  the  custom  and  wicked  practice 
of  those  of  your  stamp,  here  I  wait  for  you,  confiding  in  the  justice  of  my  cause." 
*'  Signor  cavalier,"  replied  the  merchant,  ''  I  beseech  your  worship,  in  the  name 
of  aH  tbe  princes  here  present,  that  we  may  not  lay  a  burden  upon  our  consciences, 
by  con^ssong  a  thing  we  never  saw  or  heard,  and,  especially,  being  so  much  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  empresses  and  queens  of  Alcarria  and  Estremadura,  that  your 
worship  would  be  pleased  to  shew  us  some  picture  of  this  lady,  though  no  bigger 
than  a  barley-corn,  for  we  shall  guess  at  the  clue  by  the  thread ;  and  therewith 
we  shall  rest  satisfied  and  safe,  and  your  worship  contented  and  pleased.  Nay,  I 
verily  believe  we  are«o  &r  inclined  to  your  side  that,  although  her  picture  should 
represent  her  squinting  with  one  eye,  and  distining  vermillion  and  brimstone  from 
the  other,  notwithstanding  all  this,  to  oblige  you,  we  wiU  say  whatever  you  please 
in  "her  fSeivour."  "  There  distils  not,  base  scoundrels,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  burn- 
ing with  rage,  "  Hiere  distils  not  from  her  what  you  say,  but  rather  ambeigris 
and  civet  among  cotton ;  neither  doth  she  squint  nor  is  s&e  hunch-backed,  but  as 
straight  as  e  spindle  of  Gnadarrama:*  but  you  shall  pay  for  the  horrid  blasphemy 
you  have  uttered  against  so  transcendent  a  beauty !"  So  saying,  with  his  lance 
couched,  lie  ran  at  him  wiio  had  spoken  with  so  much  fory  aiid  rage  that,  if  good 
fortune  bad  not  so  ordered  that  Sozinante  stumbled  and  fdl  in  the'  midst  of  his 
career,  it  had  gone  bard  with  the  rash  merchant  Bozinante  fell,  and  his 
master  Uy  rolling  about  the  field  for  some  time,  endeavouring  to  rise,  but  in 
vain:  so  encumbered  was  he  with  his  lance,  target,  spurs  and  helmet,  added  to 
the  weight  of  his  antiquated  armour.  And  while  he  was  thus  stru^ling  to  get 
up,  he  ecmtinued  calling  out:  "  Fly  not,  ye  dastardly  rabble ;  stay,  ye  race  of 
slaves;  fc^  it  is  through  my  horse's  fault,  and  not  my  own,  that  I  lie  here 
extended."    A  mulete^  of  the  company,  not  over  good-natured,  hearing  the 

^  A  small  town  nine  leagues  from  Madrid,  sitnated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  the  rocks 
of  which  are  lo  perpendicidar  that  they  are  called  **  the  Spindles."  Near  it  itanda  the 
EsemiaL    •/!. 
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arrogant  langnage  of  the  poor  MLen  gentLeman,  could  not  bear  it  withont  return- 
ing >»iTn  ap  answer  on  his  ribe;  and  coming  to  him,  he  took  the  lance,  which 
having  broken  to  pieces,  he  applied  one  of  the  splinters  with  so  much  agiLitj  upon 
Don  Quixote  that,  in  spite  of  his  armour,  he  was  threshed  like  wheat    His 


masters  called  out,  desiring  him  to  forbear;  but  the  lad  was  provoked,  and  would 
not  quit  t^e  game,  until  he  had  quite  spent  the  remainder  of  his  oholer:  and, 
seizing  the  other  pieces  of  the  lance,  he  completely  demolished  them  upon  the 
unfortunate  knight;  who,  notwithstanding  the  tempest  of  blows  that  rained  upon 
him,  never  shut  hu  mouth,  incessantly  threatening  heaven  and  earth,  and  those 
who  to  him  appeared  to  be  assassins.  At  length  the  fellow  was  tired,  and  the 
merchants  departed,  sufficiently  ftunished  with  matter  of  discourse  concerning  the 
poor  belabourod  knight,  who,  when  he  foimd  himself  alone,  again  endeavoured  to 
rise;  but,  if  he  could  not  do  it  when  sound  and  well,  how  should  he  in  so 
bruised  and  battered  a  condition?  Yet  he  was  consoled  in  looking  upon  this  as  a 
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iiU8f(HtQiie  peculiar  to  kmghtB-errant;  and  imputing  the  blame  to  bis  horse: 
aithoiu^  to  raise  himaelf  up  was  impo6sibIe,  his  whole  body  -was  so  horribly 


CHAPTEK  V. 
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SBT  foil  of  pain,  yet  soon  as 
be  was  able  to  stir,  Don  Quix- 
ote bad  recourse  to  his  usual 
remedy,  which  was  to  recol- 
lect some  incident  in  hisbooks, 
and  bia  £renzy  instantly  sag- 
gested  to  him  that  of  Yaldo- 
vinos  and    the    marquis    of 
Mantua,   when    Carloto  left 
•:  him  wounded  on  the  moun- 
tain :  a  story  familiar  to  chil- 
dren, not  unknown  to  youth, 
oAnmended  and  eyen  credited 
by  old  men :  3ret  no  more  true  than  the  mirades  of  Mahomet.    Now  this  seemed 
to  him  exactly  suited  to  his  case,  therefore  he  began  to  roll  himself  on  the  ground, 
and  to  repeat,  in  a  fidnt  voice,  what  they  affirm  was  said  by  tlie  wounded  knight 
«f  the  wood : 

**  Where  art  tboa,  mistieM  of  my  heart, 
UnooDBcioiis  of  thy  lovei^s  smart  ? 
Ah  me  I  thoa  know'st  not  my  distieea, 
Or  thoa  art  &]m  and  pitUeM." 

In  Hiis  manner  he  went  on  with  the  romance,  until  he  came  to  those  yerses 
where  it  is  said ;  "0  noble  marquis  of  Mantua,  mv  unde  and  lord  by  blood !" — 
just  at  that  instant  it  so  happened  tiiat  a  peasant  of  his  own  Tillage,  a  near  neigh- 
bour, who  had  been  carrying  a  load  of  wheat  to  the  mjll,  passed  by;  and,  seeing  a 
man  lying  stretched  on  tiie  earth,  he  came  up,  and'  asked  him,  who  he  was,  and 
what  was  the  cause  of  his  doleful  lamentations  ?  Don  Quixote  finely  bdieving 
him  to  be  the  marquis  of  Mantua  his  unde,  returned  him  no  answer,  but  pro- 
ceeded with  the  xomanoe,  giving  an  account  of  his  misfortune,  and  of  tiie  amoun 
of  the  emperor's  son  with  his  spoose,  just  as  it  is  there  recounted.     The  peasant 
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-WBB  astonished  at  his  extrayagant  diacoune;  and  taking  off  his  Tizdr,  now 
battered  all  to  pieces,  he  wiped  tibe  dust  from  his  face;  upon  which  he  recognized 
him,  and  exdauned,  **  Ah,  signor  Quixada!"  (for  so  he  was  called  before  1m  had 


lost  hiB  senses,  and  was  transformed  £rom  a  sober  gentleman  to  a  knight-errant) 
'*  How  came  your  worslup  in  this  condition  r**  But  still  he  answered  out  of  his 
romance  to  whatever  question  he  was  asked. 

The  good  man,  seeing  this,  contrived  to  take  off  the  back  and  breaettpiece  of 
his  armour,  to  examine  if  he  had  any  wound:  but  he  saw  no  blood,  nor  si^  of 
any  hurt.  He  then  endeavoured  to  raise  him  from  the  ground,  and  with  no  little 
trouble  placed  him  upon  his  ass,  as  being  the  beast  of  easier  carriage.  He 
gathered  together  all  the  arms,  not  excepting  the  broken  pieces  of  lance,  and  tied 
them  upon  Kozinante;  then  taking  him  by  me  bridle,  and  his  ass  by  the  halter, 
he  went  on  towards  his  village,  full  of  concern  at  the  wild  language  of  Don 
Quixote.  No  less  thoughtful  was  the  knight,  who  was  so  crueUy  beaten  and 
bruised  that  he  could  scarcely  keep  himself  upon  the  ass,  and  ever  and  anon  he 
sent  forth  groans  that  seemed  to  pierce  the  skies,  insomuch  that  the  peasant  was 
again  forced  to  enquire  what  ailed  him.  And  surely  the  devil  alone  could  have 
furnished  his  memory  with  stories  so  applicable  to  what  had  befallen  him ;  for  at 
that  instant,  forgetting  Yaldovinos,  he  recollected  the  Moor  Abindanraez,  at  the 
time  when  the  governor  of  Antequera,  Boderigo  of  Narvaez,  had  taken  him 
prisoner,  and  conveyed  him  to  his  castle;  so  that  when  the  peasant  asked  him 
again  how  he  was,  and  what  he  felt,  he  answered  him  in  the  very  same  terms  that 
were  used  by  the  prisoner  Abindarraes  to  Eodeiigo  ef  Narvaez,  as  he  had  read  in 
the  Diana  of  George  of  Montemayor,  applying  it  so  aptly  to  his  own  case  that 
the  peasant  went  on  cursing  himself  to  tiie  devil,  to  hear  such  a  monstrous  heap 
of  nonsense,  which  convinced  him  that  his  neighbour  had  run  mad,  and  he 
therefore  made  what  haste  he  could  to  reach  the  village,  and  thereby  escape  the 
plague  of  Don  Quixote's  long  speeches;  who,  still  continuing,  said:  "Be  it 
known  to  your  worship,  Signor  Don  Boderigo  de  Narvaez,  that  this  beauteous 
Xarifa,  whom  I  mentioned,  is  now  the  fSair  Didcinea  del  Toboso,  for  whom  I 
have  done,  do,  and  will  do,  the  most  fEunous  exploits  of  ddvalry,  that  liave  been, 
are,  or  shall  be,  seen  in  the  world."  To  this  the  peasant  answered :  '*  Look  ^u, 
Sir,  as  I  am  a  Binner,  I  am  not  Don  Boderigo  de  Narvaez,  nor  the  MarquiB  ol 
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Hantoa,  but  Pedro  Alonao  your  neighboiir:  neither  is  your  "vrorship  ValdovinoB, 
nor  Abindarraezy  but  tke  worthy  gentleman  Signer  Quixada."  "  I  know  who  I 
Mn,"  aaswered  Don  ftuirote;  "and  I  know,  too,  that  I  am  not  only  capable  of 
being  tiiose  I  have  meittioned,  but  all  the  twefltre  peers  of  France,  yes^  and  the 
nine  worthies,  since  my  ez^oitB  wffl  fiir  exceed  all  that  they  have  jointly  or 
0ep«rately  aohieyed.*' 


With  this  and  similar  conyersation,  they  reached  the  village  about  sunset:  but 
tke  peasant  waited  until  the  night  was  a  little  advanced,  that  the  poor  battered 
gentleman  might  not  be  seen  so  scurvily  mounted.  When  he  thought  it  the 
|m)per  time,  he  entered  the  village,  and  arrived  at  Don  Quixote's  house,  which  he 
found  all  in  confusion.  The  priest  and  the  barber  of  the  place,  who  were  Don 
Quixote's  particular  Mends,  happened  to  be  there :  and  the  houseiceeper  was  saying 
to  them  aloud:  "What  do  you  think  Signer  Licentiate  Pero  Perez,"  (for  that  was 
the  priest's  name)  "  of  my  master's  misfortune  ?  for  neither  he,  nor  his  horse,  nor  the 
target,  nor  the  lance,  nor  the  armour,  bave  been  seen  these  six  days  past.  Woe  is  me ! 
I  am  verily  persuaded,  and  it  is  certainly  tnie  as  I  was  bom  to  die,  that  these  cursed 
books  of  knight-errantry,  libich  he  is  so  often  reading,  have  turned  his  brain ; 
and,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  have  often  heard  him  say,  talking  to  himself,  that  he 
would  turn  knighVerrant,  and  go  about  the  world  in  quest  of  adventures.  The 
devil  and  Barabbas  take  aQ  such  books,  that  have  spoilt  the  finest  understanding 
in  all  la  Hanciuu"  The  niece  joined  with  her,  adding,  "  And  you  must  know 
master  Nicholas,"  (for  that  was  the  barber's  name,)  "that  it  has  often  happened 
that  my  honoured  uncle  has  continued  poring  on  tliese  wicked  books  of  misad- 
ventures two  whole  days  and  nights ;  then,  throwing  the  book  out  of  his  hand, 
he  would  draw  his  sword  and  stnke  against  the  walls;  and  when  he  was  heartily 
tired,  would  say,  he  had  killed  four  giants,  as  taft  as  so  many  steeples,  and  that 
the  sweat,  whidi  his  labour  occasionedl,  was  the  blood  of  the  wounds  he  had 
received  in  the  fight;  then,  after  drinking  off  a  large  pitcher  of  cold  water,  he 
would  be  as  quiet  as  ever,  telling  us  that  the  water  was  a  most  precious  liquor. 
Drought  him  by  the  sage  Esquife,*  a  great  enchanter,  and  his  fticnd.  But  I  take 
*  Alquife,  the  nge  who  wrote  the  duronicles  of  Amadis  de  Qaol. 
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the  blame  of  all  thifl  to  myselfy  for  not  infonning  you,  geiitlranen,  of  my  dear 
uiicle*B  extrayaganciee,  that  they  might  h^ve  been  cured  h^ie  they  had  gone  bo 
tar,  by  burning  all  those  cursed  books,  which  as  justly  deserve  to  be  oommitted 
to  the  flames  as  if  they  were  heretical."  '*  I  say  tiie  same,"  quoth  the  priest; 
''  andy  in  fiEdth,  to-morrow  shall  not  pass  without  holding  a  public  inquisition 
apon  them,  and  condemning  Hiem  to  the  flre,  that  they  may  not  occasion  pthers 
to  act  as  I  fear  my  good  Mend  has  done." 

All  this  was  ovei^eard  by  Don  Quixote  and  the  peasant;  and,  as  it  confirmed 
the  latter  in  the  belief  of  his  neighbour's  infirmity,  he  began  to  cry  aloud,  ''  Open 
the  doors,  gentlemen,  to  Signer  Yaldovinos  and  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  who  comes 
dangerously  wounded,  and  to  Signer  Abindarraez  the  Moor,  whom  iiie  valorous 
Boderigo  de  I^arvaez,  governor  of  Antequera,  brings  as  his  prisoner."  Hearing 
this  they  all  came  out;  and,  immediately  recognizing  tiieir  Mend,  they  ran  to  em- 
brace hm,  although  he  had  not  yet  alighted  from  the  ass,  for  indeed  it  was  not  in 
his  power.  "Forbear,  f^  of  you,"  he  cried,  "for  I  am  sorely  woimded  through 
my  horse's  fiBiult:  carry  me  to  my  bed ;  and,  if  it  be  posdble,  send  for  the  sage  (Jr- 
ganda,  to  search  and  heal  my  wounds."  "  Look  ye,"  said  ilie  housekeeper  imme- 
diately, "  if  my  heart  did  not  tell  me  truly  on  which  leg  my  master  halted.  Get 
up  stairs  in  Gfod*s  name ;  for,  without  the  help  of  that  same  Uiganda,  we  shall 
iaxd  a  way  to  cure  you  ourselves.  Cursed,  say  I  again,  and  a  hundred  times 
cursed,  be  tliose  booKs  of  knight-errantry,  that  have  brought  your  worship  to  this 
pass !"  They  carried  him  directly  to  lus  chamber,  where  on  searching  for  his- 
wounds,  they  could  discover  none.  He  then  told  them  "he  was  only  bruised  by 
a  great  fedl  he  got  with  his  horse  Bozinante,  as  he  was  fighting  with  ten  of  the 
most  prodigious  and  audacious  giants  on  the  &oe  of  the  earth."  "  Ho,  ho !"  says 
tiie  priest,  "what,  there  are  giants  too  in  the  dance !  *  by  mv  £dth,  I  shall  set 
fire  to  them  all  before  to-morrow  night"  They  ai^ed  Don  Quixote  a  thousand 
questions,  to  which  he  would  return  no  answer;  he  only  desired  that  they  would' 
give  him  some  food,  and  allow  him  to  sleep,  that  being  what  he  most  required. 
Having  done  tibis,  the  priest  enquired  particularly  of  the  countryman  in  what  con- 
dition Don  Quixote  had  been  found.  The  countryman  gave  him  an  account  of 
tlie  whole,  with  the  extravagancies  he  had  uttered,  both  at  the  time  of  findiog 
him,  and  during  their  journey  home;  which  made  the  Licentiate  impatient  to  carry 
into  execution  what  he  had  determined  to  do  the  following  day,  when,  for  that 
purpose,  calling  upon  his  Mend  master  Nicholas  Hie  barber,  t^ey  proceeded  to- 
gether to  Don  Quixote's  house. 

*  Thig  aUades  to  a  psMage  in  Amadis  de  QvaU  B.  XII.  ch.  8S.— J. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

OF  THE  OEAXD  AlTD  DIYEKTIHO  BCRUTDrT  MADB  BT  THE  FBXBST  AMD  THE  ytAi|pKW,  IV  THB 
LTBRABr  OV  OCB  DIQBXXOIJB  OBXTLBICAV. 

OKe  and  heavy  was  the  deep  of  Don  Qtiixote ; 
meanwhile  the  priest  having  asked  the  niece  for 
the  key  of  the  chamber  containing  the  books,  those 
authors  of  the  mischief^  whidi  she  dehvei^d 
with  a  very  good  will,  they  entered,  attended 
by  the  housekeeper,  and  found  above  a  hundred 
large  volumes  wcdl  bound,  besides  a  great  number 
of  smaller  size.  No  sooner  did  the  housekeeper 
see  them  than  she  ran  out  of  the  room  in  great 
haste,  and  immediately  returned  with  a  pot  of  holy 
water,  and  a  bunch  of  hyssop,  saying:  ''Bignor 
licentiate,  take  this,  and  spnnkle  the  room,  lest 
some  enchanter,  of  tiie  many  these  books  abound 
with,  should  oicfaant  us,  as  a  punishment  for  our 
intention  to  banish  them  out  of  the  world.  The 
priest  smiled  at  the  housekeroer's  simplidty,  and  ordeired  the  barber  to  reach  him 
the  books,  one  by  one»  that  they  might  see  what  they  lareated  of;  as  they  mi^t 
perhaps  find  some  that  deaerred  not  to  be  chastisea  by  fire.  ''No,**  said  the 
niece,  ^  there  is  no  reaaon  why  any  of  Ihem  should  be  spared,  for  they  have  all 
been  miachief-maken :  so  let  them  all  be  thrown  out  of  the  window  into  the 
court-yard;  and,  having  made  a  pile  of  them,  set  fire  to  it;  or  else  make  a  bon- 
fire cf  them  in  tiie  back-yard,  where  the  smoke  will  offend  nobody.''  The  house- 
keeper said  the  same;  ao  eagerly  did  they  both  thirst  for  the  deam  of  those  inno- 
cents. But  the  prieet  would  not  consent  to  it  without  first  reading  the  titles  at 
least. 

The  first  that  Master  I^chdias  put  into  his  hands,  was  Amadis  de  Gaul  in  four 
parts ;  and  the  priest  said,  '*  There  seems  to  be  some  mystery  in  this,  for  I  have 
heard  say  that  this  was  the  first  book  of  chivalry  printed  in  Spain,  and  that  all 
the  rest  had  their  fDundation  and  rise  fi[om  it ;  I  think,  therefore,  as  head  of  so 
pemiciova  a  sect^  we  ought  to  condemn  him  to  the  fire  without  mercy."     ''Not 
80,"  said  thel)arber ;  "  for  I  have  heard  also  that  it  is  the  best  of  all  the  books  of 
this  kind ;  therefore,  as  being  unequalled  in  its  way  it  ought  to  be  spared."  "You 
are  right,"  said  the  priest,  ''and  for  that  reason  its  life  is  granted  for  the  present 
Let  us  see  that  other  next  to  him.''    "  It  is,"  said  the  biffber,  "  the  Adventorea 
of  Esplandian,  the  legitimate  son  of  Amadis  de  GauL"   "  Verily,"  said  the  priest, 
"the  goodness  of  the  father  shall  avail  Qie  son  nothing;  take  him,  unstress 
housekeeper ;   open  that  casement,  and  throw  him  into  the  yard,  and  let  him 
make  a  beginning  to  the  pile  for  the  intended  bonfire."     The  houseloaeper  did  so 
with  much  satis&ction,  and  good  Esplandian  was  sent  flying  into  the  yard,  there 
to  wait  with  patience  for  the  fire  with  which  he  was  threatened.     "Proceed," 
said  the  priest.     "  The  next,"  said  the  barber,  "  is  Amadis  of  Greece :  yea,  and 
all  these  on  this  side,  I  believe,  are  of  the  lineage  of  Amadis."     "  Hien  into  the 
yard  with  them  aU !"  quoth  the  priest;  " for  rather  than  not  bum  queen  Pin- 
tiqmniestra,  and  the  flhq>herd  Darinel  with  his  eclogues,  and  the  (^vOish  per- 
plexities of  the  author,  1  would  bum  the  father  who  begot  me,  were  I  to  meet 
him  in  the  shape  of  a  knight-errant."  "  Of  the  seone  opinion  am  I,"  said  the  bar- 
ber; "And  I  too,"  added  the  niece.     "Well  then,"  said  the  housekeeper,  "away 
with  Ihem  all  into  the  yard."    They  handed  them  to  her ;  and,  aa  they  were  nu- 
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merous,  to  save  herself  the  trouble  of  the  stairs,  she  threw  them  all  ont  of  the 
window. 

''What  tun  of  an  author  is  that?"  said  the  priest.     ''This/'  answered  the 
barber,  "  is  Don  Olivante  de  Laura."   "  The  author  of  that  book,"  said  the  priest, 


"  was  the  same  who  composed  the  Garden  of  Flowers;*  and  in  good  truth 
I  know  not  which  of  the  two  books  is  the  truest,  or  rather  the  least  lying;  I  can 
only  say  that  this  goes  to  the  yard  for  its  arrogance  and  absurdity."  "  This  that 
follows  is  Horismarte  of  Hyrcania,""!"  said  the  barber.  "What!  is  signor 
Florismarte  there?"  replied  the  priest;  "  now,  by  my  faith,  he  shall  soon  make 
his  appearance  in  the  yard,  notwithstanding  his  strange  birth  and  chimerical 
adventures ;  for  the  harshness  and  dryness  of  his  style  will  admit  of  no  excuse. 
To  the  yard  with  him,  and  this  other,  mistress  housekeeper."  '*  With  all  my 
heart,  dear  sir,"  answered  she;  and  with  much  joy  executed  what  she  was  com- 

*  The  aathor  of  the  Jardin  de  F4ore8,  is  Atonio  de  Torqoemada.  This  book  abounds  with  tales 
of  phantoms,  visions,  hobgoblins,  enchanters,  and  witches, 
t  The  First  part  of  the  History  of  Prince  Felixmarto  of  Evrcania.  YalladoUd,  1556,  foL 
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manded.  "  Here  is  the  knight  Platir/'  said  the  barber.  ^<  That/'  said  the  priest, 
"  is  an  ancient  book,  and  I  find  nothing  in  him  deserving  pardon :  without  more 
words,  let  him  be  sent  after  the  rest ;"  which  was  accordingly  done.  They 
opened  another  book,  and  found  it  entitled  the  Knight  of  ^e  Cross.  ''  So 
religious  a  title,"  quoth  the  priest,  "might,  one  would  think,  atone  for  the 
ignorance  of  the  author ;  but  it  is  a  common  saying,  '  the  deyil  lurks  behind  the 
cross :'  so  to  the  fire  with  him."  The  barber,  taking  down  another  book,  said, 
"  This  is  the  mirror  of  chivalry."  "  Oh !  I  know  his  worship  very  well,"  quoth 
the  priest  **  Here  comes  signor  Beynaldos  de  Montalyan,  with  his  Mends  and 
companions,  greater  thieves  than  Cacus ;  and  the  Twelve  Peers,  with  the  faithful 
historic^^apher  Turpin.  However  I  am  only  for  condemning  them  to  perpetual 
banishment,  because  they  contain  some  things  of  the  fiunous  Mateo  Boyardo ; 
firom  whom  the  Christian  poet  Ludovico  Ariosto  spun  his  web :  and,  even  to  him, 
if  I  find  him  here  uttering  any  other  language  than  his  own,  I  will  shew  no 
respect ;  but  if  he  speaks  in  his  own  tongue,  I  will  put  him  upon  my  head."  "  I 
have  him  in  Italian,"  said  the  barber,  **  but  I  do  not  understand  him."  ''  I^either 
is  it  any  great  matter  whether  you  understand  him  or  not,"  answered  the  priest ; 
**  and  we  would  willingly  have  excused  the  good  captain*  ih>m  bringing  hun  into 
Spain  and  making  him  a  Castilian ;  for  he  has  deprived  him  of  a  great  deal  of 
his  native  value ;  which,  indeed,  is  the  misfortune  of  all  those  who  undertake 
the  translation  of  poetry  into  other  languages;  for,  with  all  their  care  and  skHl, 
they  can  never  bring  them  on  a  level  with  the  original  production.  In  short,  I 
sentence  this,  and  all  other  books,. that  shall  be  fi)und  tr^ting  of  French  matters^ 
to  be  thrown  aside,  and  deposited  in  some  dry  vault,  until  we  can  delibezato 
more  maturely  what  is  to  be  done  with  them;  excepting,  however,  Bernardo  del 
Carpio,  and  another,  called  Eoncesvalles,  which,  if  tiiey  &11  into  my  hands,  shall 
pass  into  those  of  the  housekeeper,  and  thence  into  the  fire,  without  any 
remission."  The  barber  confirmed  the  sentence,  and  accounted  it  well  and 
rightly  determined,  knowing  that  the  priest  was  so  good  a  christian,  and  so  much 
a  friend  to  truth,  i^t  he  would  not  utter  a  falsehood  for  all  the  world. 

Then,  opening  another  book,  he  saw  it  was  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  and  next  to 
that  another,  cajled  Palmerin  of  England  ;*  on  espying  which,  the  Licentiate  said 
"  Let  this  Oliva  be  torn  to  pieces,  and  so  effectus^y  burnt  tiiat  not  so  much  as 
the  ashes  may  remain ;  but  let  Pcdmerin  of  England  be  preserved,  and  kept,  as 
an  unique  production ;  and  such  another  case  be  made  fbr  it  as  that  which 
Alexander  found  among  the  spoils  of  Darius,  and  appropriated  in  preserve  the 
works  of  the  poet  Homer.  This  book,  neighbour,  is  estimable  upon  two 
accounts ;  the  one,  that  it  is  very  good  of  itself;  and  the  other,  because  there  is 
a  tradition  that  it  was  written  by  an  ingenious  king  of  Portugal.  All  the 
adventures  of  the  Castle  of  Miraguarda  are  excellent,  and  contrived  with  much 
art ;  the  dialogue  courtly  and  clear ;  and  aU  the  characters  preserved  with  great 
judgment  and  propriety.  Therefore,  master  I^icholas,  saving  your  better  judg- 
ment, let  this,  and  Amadis  de  Gkiul,  be  exempted  from  the  fire,  and  let  aH  the 
rest  perish  without  any  &rther  enquiry."  ''  Not  so,  friend,"  replied  the  barber ; 
"  for  this  which  I  have  here  is  the  renowned  Don  Belianis."  The  priest  replied, 
"  This,  and  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  parts,  want  a  little  rhubarb  to  pui^ge 
aw^  their  excess  of  bile :  besides,  we  must  remove  all  that  relates  to  the  casde 
of  ^ame,  and  other  absurdities  of  greater  conse(]pence ;  for  which,  let  sentence  of 
transportation  be  passed  upon  them,  and,  accordmg  as  they  shew  signs  of  amend- 
ment, they  shall  he  treated  with  mercy  or  justice.  In  the  meantime,  neighbour, 
give  them  room  in  your  house ;  but  let  them  not  be  read."  "  With  all  my  heart," 
quoth  the  barber ;  and  without  tiring  himself  any  fisurther  in  turning  over  books 

*  This  translator  is  Don  Geronimo  Ximencz  de  Urrea,  a  natiTe  of  EpHa,  and  no  less  dis- 
liogoished  in  arms  than  in  literatore. 
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of  chiTBlry  bid  fhe  housekeeper  take  all  the  great  ones  and  throw  them  into  th^ 
yard.  Tlus  was  not  spoken  to  the  stapid  or  deaf,  but  to  one  who  had  a  greater 
mind  to  be  burning  them  than  weaving  the  finest  and  largest  web;  and  therefore, 
hiying  hold  of  seven  or  eight  at  once,  she  tost  them  out  at  the  window. 

But,  in  taking  so  many  together,  one  fell  at  the  barber's  feet,  who  had  a  mind 
to  see  what  it  was,  and  foimd  it  to  be  the  History  of  the  renowned  knight  Tinmte 
(he  White,  ''God  save  me!"  quoth  the  priest,  with  a  loud  voiee,  "is  Tirante  the 
White  there  ?  Give  him  to  me,  neighbour ;  for  in  him  I  shall  have  a  treasure  of 
delight,  and  a  mine  of  entertainment  JSere  we  have  Don  Eyrie-ELeuBon  of  Mon- 
talvan,  a  valorous  knight,  and  his  brother  Thomas  of  Montalvan,  with  Hie  knight 
Fonseca,  and  the  combat  which  the  valiant  Tirante  fought  with  the  bull-dog,  and 
the  witticisms  of  the  damsel  Flazerdemivida,  also  the  amours  and  artifices  of  the 
widow  Eeposada.;  and  madam  the  Empress  in  love  with  her  squire  Hypolito. 
Verily,  neighbour,  in  its  way  it  is  the  best  book  in  the  world :  here  the  knights 
eat,  and  sleep,  and  die  in  tiieir  beds,  and  make  their  wills  before  their  deaSis ; 
wi^  several  things  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  books  of  this  kind. 
Notwithstanding  this,  I  tell  you,  the  author  deserved,  for  writing  so  many  foolish 
things  seriously,  to  be  sent  to  the  galleys  for  the  whole  of  his  Hfe :  carry  it 
home,  and  read  it,  and  you  will  find  aU  I  say  of  him  to  be  true."  ''  I  will  do 
so,"  answered  the  barb^:  "  but  what  shall  we  do  with  these  small  volumes  that 
remain?"  *'  Those,"  said  the  priest,  *'  are,  probably,  not  books  of  chivalry,  bat  of 
poetry."  Then  opening  one,  he  found  it  was  the  Diana  of  George  de  Montemayor, 
and,  concluding  that  all  the  others  were  of  the  same  kind,  he  said,  ''  These  do 
not  deserve  to  be  burnt  like  the  rest;  for  they  cannot  do  the  mischief  that  those 
of  chivalry  have  done;  they  are  works  of  genius  and  fancy,  and  do  injury  to 
none."  "  0  sir,"  said  the  niece,  "  pray  order  them  to  be  burnt  with  the  rest ; 
for  should  my  unde  be  cured  of  this  distemper  of  chivalry  he  may  possibly,  bj 
reading  such  books,  take  it  into  his  head  to  turn  shepherd,  and  wander  through 
the  woods  and  fields,  singing  and  playing  on  a  pipe ;  and,  what  would  be  still 
worse,  torn  poet,  which,  tiiey  say  is  an  incurable  and  contagious  disease."  "The 
damsel  says  true,"  quoth  the  priest,  "  and  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  remove  this 
stumbling-block  out  of  our  Mend's  way.  And,  since  we  begin  with  the  Diana 
of  M ontemayor,  my  opinion  is  that  it  ^ould  not  be  burnt,  but  that  all  that  part 
should  be  expunged  which  treats  of  the  sage  Felicia,  and  of  the  enchanted  finin- 
tain,  and  also  most  of  the  longer  poems;  leaving  hixn,  in  God's  name,  the  prose, 
and  also  the  honour  of  berog  tiie  first  m  that  kmd  of  writing."  "  The  next  that 
appears,"  said  the  barber,  '*  is  the  Diana,  called  the  second,  by  Salmantino ;  and 
another,  of  the  same  name,  whose  author  is  Gil  Folo."*  "  The  Salmantinian," 
answered  the  priest,  '*  may  accompany  and  increase  the  number  of  the 
condemned — to  the  yard  with  him :  but  let  that  of  Gil  Folo  be  preserved,  as  if 
it  were  written  by  ApoUo  himself.  Froceed,  Mend,  and  let  us  dispatch;  for  it 
grows  late." 

'<  This,"  said  the  barber,  opening  another,  ''is  the  Ten  Books  of  the  Fortune 
of  Love,  composed  by  Antonio  de  To  Frasso,f  a  Sardioian  poet."  "By  the  holy 
orders  I  have  received!"  said  the  priest,  "  since  ApoUo  was  Apollo,  the  muses 
muses,  and  the  poets  poets,  so  humorous  and  so  whimsical  a  book  as  this  was 
never  written;  it  is  the  best,  and  most  extraordinary  of  the  kind,  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  world ;  and  he  who  has  not  read  it  may  be  assured  that  he  has 
never  read  anything  of  taste :  give  it  me  here,  neighbour,  for  I  am  better  pleased 
at  finding  it  than  if  I  had  been  presented  witii  a  cassock  of  Florence  satin."  He 

*  A  celebiTled  poet  of  Yalenda,  who  wrote  five  books  of  the  "Diana  finamonda,"  in 
continvatioii  of  the  seyen,  bj  Qeorge  de  Montemajor. 

t  A  wretched  poet ;  hu  work  was  neverthelen  reprinted  in  London,  by  Pedro  de  Finedft. 
who  was  misled  perhaps  hj  this  eqaivocal  panegyric  of  Cenrantes,  like  the  Marquis  d'Argenh, 
who  says  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  books  in  Spain. 
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laid  it  aside,  -with  great  satiflfiictioii,  and  the  barber  proceeded,  Baying:  ''These 
which  follow  are  the  Shepherd  of  Iberia,  the  nymphs  of  Enares,  and  Sie  Cure  of 
Jealousy."  "  Then  yon  haye  only  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  secnlar  aim  of  the 
housekeeper,"  said  the  priest,  "  and  ask  me  not  why,  for  in  that  case  we  should 
never  have  done."  "  The  next  is  the  Shepherd  of  lilida,"  "  He  is  no  shepherd," 
said  the  priest,  "but  an  ingenious  courtier;  let  him  be  preserved,  and  laid  up  as 
a  jxredous  jeweL"  *'  This  bulky  volume  here,"  said  tiie  barber,  is  entitled  "  The 
Treasure  of  divers  Poems."*  "Had  they  been  fewer,"  replied  the  priest, 
**  they  would  have  been  more  esteemed :  it  is  necessary  that  this  book  should  be 
weeded  and  cleared  of  some  low  things  interspersed  amongst  its  sublimities :  let 
it  be  preserved,  both  because  the  author  is  my  Mend,  and  out  of  respect  to  other 
more  heroic  and  exalted  productions  of  his  pen."  "  This,"  pursued  the  barber, 
"  is  El  Cancionero  of  Lopez  Maldonado."  "  The  author  of  that  book,"  replied 
the  priest,  "  is  also  a  great  Mend  of  mine :  his  verses,  when  sung  by  himself, 
excite  much  admiration;  indeed  such  is  the  sweetness  of  his  voice  in  singing 
them  that  they  are  perfectly  enchanting.  He  is  a  little  too  prolix  in  his  eclogues ; 
but  there  can  never  be  too  much  of  what  is  really  good :  let  it  be  preserved  with 
the  select. 

"  But  what  book  is  that  next  to  it  ?"  "  The  Galatea  of  llichael  de  Cervantes," 
said  the  barber.  "  That  Cervantes  has  been  an  intimate  Mend  of  mine  these 
many  years,  and  I  know  that  he  is  more  versed  in  misfortunes  than  in  poetry. 
There  is  a  good  vein  of  invention  in  his  book,  which  proposes  something,  thou^ 
nothing  is  concluded ;  we  must  wait  for  the  second  peoi,  which  he  has  promised ; 
perhaps,  on  his  amendment,  he  may  obtain  that  entire  pardon  which  is  now 
denied  him;  in  the  mean  time,  neighbour,  keep  him  a  recluse  in  your  chamber." 
''With  all  my  heart,"  answered  the  barber:  "  now  here  comes  three  together: 
the  Araucana  of  Don  Alonso  de  Ercilla,  the  Austriada  of  Juan  Bufo,  a  magistrate 
of  Cordova,  and  the  Monserrato  of  Chiistoval  de  Viiges,  a  poet  of  Valencia." 
"  These  three  books,*'  said  the  priest,  *'  are  the  best  that  are  written  in  heroio 
verse  in  the  Castilian  tongue,  and  may  stand  in  competition  with  the  most 
renowned  works  of  Italy.  Let  them  be  preserved  as  the  best  productions  of  the 
Spanish  muse."  The  priest  grew  tired  of  looking  over  so  many  books,  and  there- 
fore, without  examination,  proposed  that  all  the  rest  should  be  burned ;  but  the 
barber,  having  already  opened  one  called  the  Tears  of  Angelica,f  "  I  should  have 
shed  tears  myself,"  said  the  barber,  on  hearing  the  name,  "had  I  ordered  that 
book  to  be  burpt;  for  its  author  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  poets,  not  only 
of  Spain,  but  of  ihe  whole  world;  his  translations  from  Ovid  are  admirable." 

•  By  Don  Pfedro  Padilla. 
A  poem  in  twelre  cantos,  bj  Louis  Barahona  de  Soto,  native  of  Lncenia,  a  soldier,  a  poet, 
a  physician.    This  person  is  called  Lanso^  by  Cervantes  in  his  Galatea. 


and 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

OF  TUB  8EC0KD  8ALLT  OF  OUB  GOOD  KNIGUT  DON  QUIXOTE  DB  LA  XAKCRA. 

1^  a  sudden,  wliile  they  were  thus  employed,  Don 
Qidxote  began  to  call  aloud,  saying,    ^'Here, 
here,  valorous  knights !     H"ere  you  must  exert 
the  force  of  your  powerful  arms ;  for  the  cour- 
tiers begin  to  get  the  advantage  in  the  tourna- 
ment.*'    All  rushing  out  at  once  to  the  place 
whence  this  noisy  exclamation  proceeded,  the 
scrutiny  was  suddenly  interrupted;  and  tiiere- 
fore  it  is  believed  that  to  the  fire,  unseen,  and 
unheard,  went  the  Carolea,  and  Leon  of  Spain, 
with  the  Acts  of  the  Emperor,   composed  by 
Don   Lewis  de  Avila,    which,  without  doub^ 
must  have  been  amongst  those  that  were  left :  and,  perhaps,  had  <fie  priest  seen 
them,  they  might  not  have  undergone  so  rigorous  a  sentence.     On  entering  Don 
Quixote's  chamber,  they  found  him  already  out  of  bed,  and'  contihuing  his  out- 
cries and  ravings,,  with,  his  drawn  sword,  laying  furiously  about  him,  back-stzoke 


and  foro-stroke,  and  as  broad  awake  as  if  he  had  never  been  asleep.  They  dosed 
in  with  him,  and  by  main  force  conveyed  him  again  to  his  bed,  where,  after  he 
was  a  little  composed,  he  said,  turning  himself  to  the  priest,  "  Certainly,  my 
lord  archbishop  Turpin,  it  is  a  great  disgrace  to  us,  who  call  ourselves  the  twelve 
peers,  to  let  the  knights-courtiers  carry  off  the  palm,  without  more  opposition, 
after  we,  the  adventurers,  have  gained  the  prize  on  the  three  preceding  days.  * 
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"  Sfff  no  more,  good  ai"  said  the  priest ;  "it  may  be  God*6  mQ  to  change  our 
fortune,  and  what  is  lost  to-day  may  be  won  to-morrow ;  mind  yonr  htolth  for 
the  preeent ;  for  I  think  you  must  needs  be  extremely  £sitigaea,  if  not  sorely 
wouided."  "Wounded  I  am  not,"  said  Don  Quixote;  " but  bruised  and  bat- 
;esed,  most  certainly :  for  that  bastard,  D(m  B(^dan,  has  pounded  me  with  the 
tronk  of  an  oak ;  and  all  out  of  mere  enyy,  because  he  sees  I  am  the  sole  riyal  of 
his  i^owess.  But  let  me  never  more  be  called  Binaldo  of  Mcntauban,  if,  as  soon 
as  I  can  rise  from  this  bed,  he  pay  not  dearly  for  it,  in  spite  of  all  Ins  enchant- 
ments.  In  the  mean  time  give  me  some  food :  for  that  is  what  I  am  now  most 
in  need  o^  and  leave  me  to  the  care  of  avenging  myself."  They  oompHed  with 
hia  request,  and  gave  him  something  to  eat;  he  then  fell  £Eist  asleep  again :  leav- 
ing them  in  astonishment  at  his  madness. 

The  same  night  the  housekeeper  set  fire  to,  and  burnt,  all  the  books  that  were 
in  the  yai^  and  in  the  house.     Some  must  have  perilled  that  deserved  to  be 
treasured  up  in  perpetual  archives :  but  their  destiny,  or  the  indolence  of  fhe 
flGorutineer,  forbitde  it ;  and  in  ihem  was  fblMed  the  saying  that  '^  the  jtut  some- 
times  vaSee  fs^  ih<^  unjust*'    One  of  the  remei^es  which  the  priest  and  the 
becrber  prescribed  i^  that  thne,  for  their  friend^  malady,  was  to  wall  up  fhe 
chamber  which  had  contained  his  books,  hoping  that,  when  the  ^cauee  was 
removed,  the  effect  might  cease;  and  that  they  dbould  pretend  that  an  enchanter 
had  carried  room  and  all  away.     Hiis  was  speedily  executed;  and,  two  days 
after,  when  I><hi  Qtdxote  left  his  bed,  the  first  thing  l£at  occurred  to  him  was  to 
visit  his  books ;  and,  not  fining  the  room,  he  went  tip  and  down  looking  for  it ; 
when,  coming  to  the  former  situation  of  the  door,  hfy  felt  with  his  hands,  and 
stared  about  on  all  aides  without  speaking  a  word  fi)r  some  time ;  at  leng^  he 
asked  the  housekeeper  where  the  chamb^  was  in  which  he  kept  his  books,    f^c, 
who  was  already  well  tutored 
what  to  answer,  said  to  him: 
"  What  room,  or  what  nothing, 
does  your  worship  look  for? 
there  is  neither  room,  nor  books, 
in  this  house ;  for  the  devil  him- 
self has  carried  all  away."   **  It 
was  not  the  devil,*'  said  the 
niece,  "  but  an  enchanter,  who 
came  one  night  upon  a  doud, 
after  the  day  of  your  departure, 
and,  alighting  from  a  serpent  on 
which    he   rode,  entered   the 
room;   what  he  did  there,  I 
know  not,  but,  afber  some  little 
tima,    out    he    came,    flying 
through  the  roof,  and  left  the 
house  fall  of  smoke ;  and  when 
we  went  to  see  what  he  had 
been  doing,  we  saw  neither 
books  nor  room ;  only  we  very 
well    remember,  bom   I   and 
mistress  housekeeper  here,  that 
when  the  wicked  old  thief  went 
away,   he  said  with    a  loud 

voice,  that,  from  a  secret  enmity  he  bore  to  the  owner  of  those  books  and 
ci  the  room,  he  had  done  a  nuschief  in  this  house  which  would  soon 
be  manifest:  he  told  us  also,  that  he  was  called  the  sage  Munniaton." 
'^FresUm  he  meant  to  say,"  quoth  Don  Quixote.     "1  know  not,"  answered 
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the  housekeeper,  "whether  his  name  be  Fre«ton,  or  Friton;  all  I  know  is, 
that  it  ended  in  ton."  **  It  doth  so,"  replied  Don  Quixote.  "  He  is  a  sage 
enchanter,  a  great  enemy  of  mine,  and  bears  me  malice,  because  by  his  skill  and 
learning  he  knows,  that,  in  process  of  time,  I  shall  engage  in  single  combat  with 
a  knight  whom  he  fiEiyours,  and  shall  Tanquish  him,  in  spite  of  his  protection. 
On  (Ms  account  he  endeavours,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  molest  me :  but  let  him 
know,  from  me,  that  he  cannot  withstand  or  avoid  what  is  decreed  by  heaven." 
"Who  aoubts  of  that?"  said  the  niece;  "but,  dear  uncle,  what  have  you  to  do 
with  these  broils  ?  Would  not  it  he  better  to  stay  quietly  at  home  and  not  ramble 
about  the  world  seeking  for  better  bread  than  wheaten;  without  considering  that 
many  go  out  for  wool  and  return  shorn  ?"  "  0  niece,"  answered  Don  Quixote, 
"how  little  dost  thou  know  of  the  matter !  Before  they  shall  shear  me,  I  will 
pluck  and  tear  off  the  beards  of  all  those  who  dare  think  of  touching  the  tip  of  a 
single  hair  of  mine."  Neither  of  them  would  make  any  further  reply;  for  tiiey 
saw  his  oholer  begin  to  rise.  Fifteen  days  he  remained  at  home,  very  tranquil, 
discovering  no  symptom  of  an  inclination  to  repeat  his  late  frolics;  during  which 
time  much  pleasant  conversation  passed  between  him  and  his  two  neighbours,  the 
priest  and  the  barber :  he  always  affinning  that  the  world  stood  in  need  of 
nothing  so  much  as  knights-errant,  and  the  revival  of  chivalry.  The  priest  some- 
times contradicted  him,  and  at  other  times  acquiesced;  for,  had  he  not  been  ihua 
cautious,  there  would  have  been  no  means  left  to  bring  him  to  reason. 

In  the  meantime  Don  Quixote  tampered  with  a  labourer,  a  neighbour  of  his, 
and  an  honest  man  (if  such  an  epithet  can  be  given  to  one  that  is  poor),  but  shal- 
low-brained; in  short  he  said  so  much,  used  so  many  arguments,  and  made  so 
many  promises^  that  the  poor  fellow  resolved  to  sally  out  with  him  and  serve  him 
in  the  capacity  of  a  Squire.  Among  other  things,  Don  Quixote  told  him  that  he 
ought  to  be  very  glad  to  accompany  him,  for  such  an  adventure  might  some  time 
or  the  other  occur  that  by  one  stroke  an  island  might  be  won,  where  he  might 
leave  him  Governor.  With  this  and  other  promises,  Sancho  Panza  (for  that  was 
the  labourer*s  name)  left  his  wife  and  children,  and  engaged  himself  as  squire  to 
his  neighbour.  Don  Quixote  now  set  about  raising  money;  and,  by  selling  one 
thing,  pawning  another,  and  losing  by  all,  he  collected  a  tolerable  sum.  He 
fitted  Mmself  likewise  with  a  buckler,  which  he  borrowed  of  a  friend,  and^ 
patching  up  his  broken  helmet  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  he  acquainted  his 
squire  Smcho  of  the  day  and  hour  he  intended  to  set  out,  that  he  might  provide 
himself  with  what  he  thought  would  be  most  needful.  Above  all,  he  charged 
him  not  to  forget  a  wallet ;  which  Sancho  assured  him  he  would  not  neglect;  he 
said  also  that  he  thought  of  taking  an  ass  with  him,  as  he  had  a  very  good  one, 
and  he  was  not  used  to  travel  much  on  foot.  With  regard  to  the  ass,  Don 
Quixote  paused  a  little :  endeavouring  to  recoUect  whether  any  knight-errant  had 
ever  carried  a  squire  mounted  on  ass-back ;  but  no  instance  of  the  kind  occurred 
to  his  memory.  However,  he  consented  that  he  should  take  his  ass,  resolving  to 
accommodate  him  more  honourably,  the  earliest  opportunity,  by  dismounting  the 
first  discourteous  knight  he  should  meet.  He  provided  hunself  also  with  shirts, 
and  other  things,  conformably  to  the  advice  given  him  by  the  inn-keeper. 

All  this  being  accomplished,  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza,  without  taking 
leave,  the  one  of  nis  wife  and  children,  or  the  other  of  his  housekeeper  and  niece, 
one  night  sallied  out  of  the  village,  unperceived;  and  they  travelled  so  hard  that 
by  bTc«k  of  day  they  believed  themselves  secure,  even  if  search  were  made  after 
them.  Sancho  Panza  proceeded  upon  his  ass,  like  a  patriarch,  with  his  wallet 
and  leathern  bottle,  and  with  a  vehement  desire  to  find  himself  Governor  of  the. 
island  which  his  master  had  promised  him.  Don  Quixote  happened  to  take  th6 
•ame  route  as  on  his  first  expedition,  over  the  plain  of  Montiel,  which  he  passed 
with  less  inconvenience  than  before ;  for  it  was  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  darting  on  them  horizontally,  did  not  annoy  them     Sancho  Panza 
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BOW  said  to  hifi  master :  "  I  beseech  your  worship,  good  sir  knight-errant,  not  to 
forget  your  promise  concerning  that  same  island;  for  I  shall  know  how  to  govern 
it,  be  it  ever  bo  large."     To  which  Don  Quixote  answered :  "  Thou  must  know, 


^,^p*.«. 


friend  Sancho  Panza,  that  it  was  a  custom  much  in  use  among  the  knights-errant 
of  old  to  make  their  squires  Oovemors  of  the  islands  or  kingdoms  they  con- 
tiered;  and  I  am  determined  that  so  laudable  a  custom  shall  not  be  lost  througli 
my  neglect;  on  the  contrary,  I  resolve  to  out-do  them  in  it:  for  they,  sometimes. 
and  perhaps  most  times,  waited  till 
their  squires  were  grown  old;  and 
when  they  were  worn  out  in  their 
service,  and  had  endured  many  bad 
days  and  worse  nights,  they  conferred 
on  them  some  title,  such  as  count,  or  at 
least  marquis,  of  some  valley  or  pro- 
rinoe,  of  more  or  less  account:  but 
tf  you  live,  and  I  live,  before  six 
days  have  passed  I   may  probably 
.  win  such  a  kingdom  as  may  have 
others  depending  on  it,  just  fit  for 
thee  to  be  crowned  king  of  one  of 
them.  And  do  not  think  this  any  ex- 
traordinary matter ;  for  things  fall  out 
to  knights  by  such  imforeseen  and 
unexpected  ways,  that  I  may  easilv  j 
give    thee  more  than  I  promise,     j 
"  So  then,'*  answered  Sancho  Panza,  ^ 
"if  I  were  a  king,  by  some  of  those 
miracles  your  worship  mentions,  Joan 

Gutierrez,  my  duck,  would  come  to  be  a  Queen,  and  my  children  Infanta.s  !** 
**"Who  doubts  it?"  answered  Don   Quixote.      "I  doubt   it,"  replied  Sancho 
Panza;  ''for  I  am  verily  persuaded  that,  if  God  were  to  rain  down  king- 
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doms  upon  the  earthi  none  of  them  would  dt  well  upon  the  heed  <^  Mary 
GtitieiTez;  for  you  must  know,  sir,  she  is  not  worf^  two  fiirthings  for  a 
queen.  The  tide  of  Countess  would  sit  better  upon  her,  with  the  help 
of  God,  and  good  Mends."  ''Becommend  her  to  God,  Sancho,"  answered 
JDon  Quixote,  "  and  he  will  do  what  is  best  for  her :  but  do  thou  have  a 
care  not  to  debase  thy  mind  so  low  as  to  content  thyself  with  being  less 
than  a  Viceroy."  "Sir,  I  will  not,"  answered  Sancho;  "especially  having 
BO  great  a  man  for  my  master  as  your  worship,  who  will  know  how  to  give  me 
whatever  is  most  fitting  for  me,  and  what  I  am  best  able  to  bear." 


CHAPTEE    VIII. 


OF  TBB  TALOSOUS  DOR  QUELOTB^  SUCCESS  IS  THE  DREADFUL  AHD  HETSB-BBFOBB- 
IMAOIHBD  ADYBNTUBB  OF  THE  WIBD-XILLS  ;  WITH  OTHEB  EVBMTS  WOBTBT  TO  BE 
BECOBDED. 

FeAGSD  in  this  discourse,  they  came  in  sig^t  of 
%  thirty  or  forty  windmills,  which  are  in  that  plain; 
and,  as  soon  as  Don  Quixote  espied  them,  he  said  to 
his  squire :  "  Fortune  disposes  our  afGairs  better  than 
we  ourselves  could  have  desired :  look  yonder,  fiiend 
Sancho  Panza,  where  thou  mayest  discover  somewhat 
more  than  thirty  monstrous  giants,  whom  I  intend  to 
I  encounter  and  slay;  and  with  their  spoils  we  w^ 
begin  to  enrich  ouiselves :  for  it  is  lawfbl  war,  and 
'  doing  God  good  service  to  remove  so  wicked  agenera- 
^  tionfromoffthefiMwoftheearUL'*  "  What  giants^'* 
^  said  Sancho  Pansa.  "Those  thou  seest  yonder,** 
ttiuEiwered  his  master,  "  with  their  long  arms ;  lor  some  are  wont  to  have  them 
almost  of  the  length  of  two  leagues."  "  Look,  sir,*'  answered  Sancho,  "  those, 
which  appear  yonder,  are  not  giants,  but  wind-mills ;  and  what  seem  to  be  arms 
are  the  seals,  which,  whirled  about  by  the  wind,  make  the  mill-stone  go."  "  It 
is  very  evident,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "that  thou  art  not  verwd  in  the 
business  of  adventures :  they  are  giants :  and,  if  thou  art  afraid,  get  thee  aside 
and  pray,  whilst  I  engage  with  them  in  fierce  and  unequal  combat*'  So  saying, 
he  clapped  spurs  to  his  steed,  notwithstanding  the  cries  his  squire  sent  after  him, 
assuring  him  that  they  were  certainly  wind-mills,  and  not  giants.  But  he  was 
so  MLy  possessed  that  they  were  giants,  that  he  neither  heard  the  outcries  of  his 
squire  Sancho,  nor  yet  discerned  what  iJiey  were,  though  he  was  very  near  them, 
but  went  on  crying  out  aloud :  "  Ply  not,  ye  cowards  and  vile  caitifiGi ;  for  it  is  a 
single  knight  who  assaults  you."  The  wind  now  rising  a  little,  the  great  sails 
be^  to  move ;  upon  which  Don  Qurs^ce  called  out :  "  Although  ye  should 
have  more  arms  thim  the  giant  Briareus,  ye  shall  pay  for  it.'* 

Then  recommending  himself  devoutly  to  his  lady  Dulcinea,  beseeching  her  to 
succour  him  in  the  present  danger,  being  well  covered  with  his  buckler,  and 
setting  his  lance  in  the  rest,  he  rushed  on  as  &st  as  Bozinante  oould  gallop,  and 
attacked  the  first  mill  before  him ;  when,  running  his  lance  into  the  sail,  the 
wind  whirled  it  about  with  so  much  violence  that  it  broke  the  lance  to  shivers, 
dragging  horse  and  rider  after  after  it,  and  tumbling  them  over  and  over  on  the 
plain,  in  very  evil  plight  Sancho  Panza  hastened  to  his  assistance,  as  fast  as 
tiie  ass  oould  carry  him ;  and  when  he  came  up  to  his  master,  he  found  him  unaUe 
to  stir,  so  violent  was  the  blow  which  he  and  Bozinante  had  received  in  their 
fiuL    "  God  save  me  1"  quoth  Sancho,.  " did  not  I  warn  yoa  to  have  a  eaie  of 
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wbat  jon^  for  liiai  tiiey  wore  nothing  but  wind-mills?  And  nobody  oonldjoiiik 
take  tiian^bi]^  one  that  had  the  like  in  his  head."  ''Peace,  Mend  Sancho,"  answered 


Don  Qoizote :  "  fbr  matters  ci  war  are,  of  all  others,  most  ^lig^  ^  continual 
change.  ITow  I  verily  beHeve,  aQd  it  is  most  certaMy  ti^e  ^t,  that  liie  sage 
Freston,  wlko  stole  away  my  chamber  and  books,  has  metamorphosed  tliese  giants 
into  wind-niills,  on  purpose  to  deprive  me  of  the  glory  of  yanqtiishin^  them,  so 
great  is  the  enmity  he  bean  me !  But  his  wicked  arts  wlH  flnaUy  ayau  but  little 
against  the  goodbess  of  my  sword."  '*  God  grant  it!"  answered  Sandio  Panxa; 
than  helping  him  to  rise,  he  mounted  him  again  upon  hu  steed,  which  was 


Conversing  npon  the  late  advei^tare,  tiiey  followed  the  road  that  led  to  the  pass 
of  Lapiee ;  bscause  there,  Don  Qnixote  said,  they  conld  not  ftil  to  meet  with 
many  and  vaiions  adventures,  as  it  was  much  frequented.  He  was,  however, 
eonoemed  at  the  loss  of  his  lance ;  and,  speaking  of  it  to  his  squire,  he  said :  '*  I 
remember  to  have  read  that  a  certain  Spanish  knight,  called  Die^  Perez  de 
Vargas,  having  broken  his  sword  in  fight,  tore  off  a  huge  branch  or  limb  from  an 
oak,  and  performed  such  wonders  wiHi  it  that  day,  and  dashed  out  the  brains  of 
so  many  Moors,  that  he  was  sumamed  Machuca;*  and,  from  tiiat  day  forwaid, 
he  and  his  descendants  bore  the  names  of  Targas  and  Hachuca.  I  now  speak  of 
this,  because  from  the  first  oak  we  meA,  I  mean  to  tear  a  limb,  at  least  as  good 
as  that;  with  which  I  purpose  and  resolve  to  perform  such  feats  that  thou  shalt 
deem  ti^yself  most  fortunate  in  having  been  thought  worthy  to  behold  them,  and 
to  be  an  eye-witness  of  things  which  will  scarcely  be  credited."  *'  Qod*B  will  be 
done !"  quotii  Sancho ;  "  I  believe  all  just  as  you  say,  sir.  But,  pray  set  your< 
self  more  upright  in  your  saddle :  for  yon  seem  to  me  to  ride  sideling,  oMring, 
peihaps,  to  Hie  bruises  received  by  your  fall."  '*  It  is  certainly  so,"  said  Dmi 
wixote ;  "  and,  if  I  do  not  complam  of  pain,  it  is  because  knights-errant  are 
not  idlowed  to  complain  of  any  wound  whatever,  even  though  their  entrails 

*  IVom  aachiMar,  to  faraiw  or  linak, 
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fhoTild  issue  fix)in  it."  '^If  so,  I  have  notMng  more  to  say/'  qaoiti  Soncho, 
"  but  God  ^owB  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  your  worship  comphdn  when  anything 
aUs  you.  As  for  myself,  I  must  complain  of  the  least  pain  I  feci,  unless  this 
business  of  not  complaining  extend  also  to  the  squires  of  kni^ts-ernmt."  Doa 
Quixote  could  not  forbear  smiling  at  the  simplicity  of  his  squire,  and  told  him  he 
might  complain  whenever  and  as  much  as  he  pleased,  either  with  or  without 
cause,  having  never  yet  read  anything  to  the  contrary  in  the  laws  of  ehivalry. 

Saacho  put  him  in  mind  that  it  was  time  to  dine.  His  master  answered  that 
at  present  he  had  no  need  of  food,  but  that  he  might  eat  whenever  he  thought 
proper.  With  this  licence,  Sancho  adjusted  himself  as  well  as  he  could  upon  his 
beast ;  and,  taking  out  the  contents  of  his  wallet,  he  jogged  on  behind  his  master, 
very  leisurely,  eating,  and  ever  and  anon  raising  the  bottle  to  his  mouth,  with  so 
much  relish  that  the  best  fed  victualler  of  Malaga  might  Imve  envied  him.  And 
whilst  he  went  on  in  this  manner,  repeating  his  draughts,  he  thought  no  more  of 
the  promises  his  master  had  made  him ;  nor  did  he  thmk  it  any  toil,  but  rather  a 
recreation,  to  go  in  quest  of  adventures,  however  perilous  they  might  be.  In 
fine,  they  passed  that  night  under  the  shelter  of  some  trees;  and  from  one  of 
them  the  Imight  tore  a  withered  branch,  to  serve  him  in  some  sort  as  a  lance, 
after  fixing  upon  it  the  iron  head  of  the  one  that  had  been  broken.  All  tjbat  night 
Don  Quixote  slept  not,  but  ruminated  on  his  lady  Duldnea ;  conf(Minably  to  the 
practice  of  knights-errant,  who,  as  their  histories  told  him,  were  wont  to  pass 
many  successive  nights  in  woods  and  deserts^  without  closing  their  eyes,  indulging 
the  sweet  remembrance  of  their  mistresses.  Kot  so  did  Sancho  spend  the  night ; 
for,  his  stomach  being  full,  and  not  of  succory  water,  he  made  but  one  de^  of 
it ;  and,  had  not  his  master  roused  him,  neither  the  betons  of  the  sun,  that  darted 
fdll  in  his  face,  nor  the  melody  of  the  birds  which,  in  great  numbers,  cheerfully 
saluted  the  approach  of  the  new  day,  could  have  awaked  him.  At  his  uprising 
he  applied  again  to  his  bottle,  aiKl  found  it  much  lighter  thtm.  the  evening 
beforci ;  .which  grieved  him  to  tiie  hearty  for  he  did  not  think  they  were  in  the 
way  soon  to  remedy  that  defect.  Don  Quixote  would  not  yet  break  his  &ai, 
resolving,  as  we  have  said,  still  to  subsist  upon  savoury  remembrances,    . 

They  now  turned  again  into  the  road  they  had  entered  upon  tiie  day  be^re, 
leading  to  the  pass  of  Lapice,  which  they  discovered  about  three  in  the  afternoon. 
"  Here,  i^i^  Sancho,''  said  Don  Quixote  upon  seeing  it,  "we  may  plunge  our 
arms '  up  to  tiie  elbows  in  what  are  termed  adventures.  But  attend  to  this 
caution,  that,  even  eJiouldst  thou  see  me  in  the  greatest  peril  in  the  world,  thou 
must  not  lay  hand  to  thy  sword  to  defend  me,  unless  uou  perceivest  that  my 
aasaOants  are  vulgar  and  low  people;  in  that  case  thou  mayest  assist  me:  but 
Hhould  they  be  knights,  it  is  in  no  wise  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  chivalry  that 
thou  shouldst  interfere,  until  thou  art  thyself  dubbed  a  knight.''  "Your 
worship,"  answered  Sancho,  "  shall  be  obeyed  most  punctually  tiicrein,  and  tha 
rather  as  I  am  naturally  very  peaceable,  and  an  enemy  to  thrusting  myself  into 
brawls  and  squabbles;  but,  for  all  that,  as  to  what  regturds  the  defence  of  my  own 
person,  I  shall  make  no  great  account  of  those  same  laws,  since  both  divine  and 
human  law  allows  every  man  to  defend  ibimself  against  whoever  would  wrong 
him."  "  That  I  grant,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  but  with  respect  to  giving 
me  aid  against  knights,  thou  must  re&ain  and  keep  within  bounds  thy  natural 
impetuosity."  "  I  say,  I  will  do  so,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  and  I  will  observe  this 
precept  as  religiously  as  the  Lord's  day." 

As  they  were  thus  discoursing,  there  appeared  on  the  road  two  monks  of  tiie 
order  of  St  Benedict,  mounted  upon  dromedaries ;  for  the  mules  whereon  they 
rode  were  not  much  less.  They  wore  traveHing  masks,  and  carried  umbrellas. 
Behind  them  came  a  coach,  accompanied  by  four  or  five  men  on  horseback  and 
two  muleteers  on  foot  Within  the  coach,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  was  a 
Biscayan  lady  on  her  way  to  join  her  husband  ftt  S^yJUa^  who  was  there  waiting 
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to  embaik  for  India,  where  he  was  appointed  tb  a  very  honourable  post  The 
DKHiks  were  not  in  her  company,  but  were  only  travelling  the  same  road. 
Scarcely  had  Don  Quixote  espied  them  when  he  said  to  his  squire :  **  Either  I 
am  deceived,  or  this  will  prove  the  most  famous  adventure  that  ever  happened; 
for  those  black  figures  that  appear  yonder  must  undoubtedly  be  enchanters,  who 
are  carrying  off  in  that  coach  some  princess  whom  they  have  stolen;  which 
wrong  I  am  bound  to  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to  redress."  "  This  may  prove 
a  worse  business  than  the  wind-mills,"  said  Sancho;  "  pray,  sir,  take  notice  that 
those  are  Benedictine  monks,  and  the  coach  must  belong  to  some  travellers. 
Hearken  to  my  advice,  sir ;  have  a  care  what  you  do,  and  let  not  the  devil  deceive 
yoo."  **  I  have  already  told  thee,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  *^  that  thou 
knowest  little  concerning  adventures :  what  I  say  is  true,  as  thou  wilt  presently 
see."  So  saying,  he  advanced  forward,  and  planted  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
high-way,  by  which  ^he  monks  were  to  pass ;  and  when  they  were  00  near  that 


^\ 


he  supposed  they  could  hear  what  he  said,  he  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice :  **  Dia- 
bolical and  monstrous  race!  Either  instantly  release  the  high-bom  princesses 
whom  ye  are  carrying  away  perforce  in  that  coach,  or  prepare  for  instant  death,  as 
tiie  just  chastisement  of  your  wicked  deeds."  The  moi^  stopped  their  mules, 
and  stood  amazed,  as  much  at  the  figure  of  Don  Quixote  as  at  his  expressions :  to 
which  they  answered :  **  Signer  cavalier,  we  are  neither  diabolical  nor  monstrous, 
but  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order,  travelling  on  our  own  business,  and  entirely 
ignorant  whether  any  princesses  are  carried  away  in  that  coach  by  force,  or  not 
"^o  fair  speeches  to  me :  for  I  know  ye,  treacherous  scoundrels !"  and,  without 
waiting  for  a  reply,  he  clapped  spurs  to  Eozinante,  and,  with  his  lance  couched, 
rpn  at  the  foremost  monk  with  such  fiiry  and  resolution  that,  if  he  had  not  slid 
down  from  his  mule,  he  would  certainly  been  thrown  to  the  groim^  and  wounded 
too,  if  not  killed  outright.  The  second  monk,  on  observing  how  his  comrade  was 
treated,  clapped  spurs  to  the  sides  of  his  good  mule,  and  began  to  scour  along  the 
plain,  lighter  than  the  wind  itself. 

fiancho  Panza,  seeing  the  monk  on  the  ground,  leaped  nimbly  from  his  ass,  and 
nmning  up  to  him,  began  to  disrobe  him.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  two 
lacqueys  came  up  and,  asked  him  why  he  was  stripping  their  master.  Sancho  told 
them  that  they  were  his  lawful  perquisites,  being  the  spoils  of  the  battie  which 
bis  lord  Don  Quixote  had  just  won.  The  lacqueys,  who  did  not  imderstand  the 
jest,  nor  what  was  meant  by  spoils  or  battles,  seeing  that  Don  Quixote  was  at  a 
^^?^if!'*^j  speaking  with  those  in  tlie  oooch,  fell  upon  Sancho,  threw  him  down, 
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and,  besides  leaving  him  not  a  liair  in  his  beard,  gave  him  a  heartj  kicking^  and 
left  him  stretched  an  the  grotmd,  deprived  of  sense  and  motion.  Without  loid&g 
a  moment,  Hhe  maok  now  got  npon  his  mule  again,  trembling,  terrified,  aad  pale 
asdeath;  and  was  no  sooner  moonted  than  he  spurred  after  his  companion,  who  stood 
at  some  distance  to  observe  the  issue  of  tins  strange  eiioounter;  but,  beiag 
unwilling  to  wait,  thejr  puivued  their  way,  Grossing  themselves  oftener  than  if 
the  devil  had  been  at  their  heels.  In  the  mean  time  Don  Quixote^  as  it  haitii 
been  already  mentioned,  addressing  tiie  lady  in  the  coach,  "  Tour  beaateona 
ladyship  may  now,"  said  he,  ''  dii^ose  of  your  person  as  pleaseth  you  best ;  for 
the  pride  c€  ytmr  rsvish^v  lies  humbled  in  tne  dturt,  overthrown  by  my  invincibb 
arm ;  and,  tibat  you  may  be  at  no  trouble  to  learn  the  name  of  your  ddiveroi^ 
know  that  I  am  ealfed  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  knight-«rTant  aSod  adventnier, 
and  captive  ix>  the  peerless  and  beanteous  Duloinea  del  Toboso ;  and  in  lequitel  of 
the  benefit  yon  have  received  at  my  hands,  all  I  desire  is,  (hat  yon  woidd  jretom 
to  Toboso,  and,  in  my  name,  present  yourselves  before  that  lady,  and  tdl  her  what 
I  have  done  to  obtain  your  liberty." 

All  that  Don  Quixote  said  was  overheard  by  a  certain  squire  who  aocompanied 
the  coach,  a  Biscayan,  who,  finding  he  would  not  let  it  proceed,  but  talked  ox  their 
immediately  returning  to  Toboso,  flew  at  Don  Quixote,  and,  taking  hold  of  his 
lance,  addressed  him,  in  bad  GastUian  and  worse  Biscayan,  after  this  manner : 
"  Cavalier,  begone !  and  the  devil  go  with  thee !  I  swear,  by  the  power  that  made 
me,  if  thou  dost  not  quit  the  coach,  thou  forfeitest  thy  life,  as  I  am  a  Biscayan.*' 
Don  Quixote  undeistood  him  very  weU,  and  with  great  calmness  answered :  ''  If 
thou  wert  a  gentleman,  as  thou  art  no^  I  would  before  now  have  chastised  thy 
folly  and  presumption,  thou  pitiM  slave."  *'  I  am  no  gentleman  I"  said  the  Bis- 
cayan ;  "  I  swear  by  the  great  God,  thou  liest,  as  I  am  a  christian ;  if  thou  wilt 
throw  away  thy  lance,  and  draw  thy  sword,  thou  shalt  see  how  soon  the  cat  will 
get  into  the  water  :*  Biscayan  by  land,  gentleman  by  sea,  gentleman  for  the  deviL, 
and  thou  liest !  Now  what  hast  thou  to  say  ?"  "  Thou  shalt  see  that  presently,  as 
said  Agrages,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  then,  throwing  down  his  lance,  he  drew  his 
sword,  gi^>ed  his  buckler,  aiid  set  upon  the  Biscayan  with  a  resoluticm  to  take 
his  life,  llie  Biscayan,  seeing  him  come  on  in  that  manner,  would  fiedn  have 
alighted,  knowing  tiiat  his  mule,  a  wretched  hackney,  was  not  to  be  trusted,  but 

he  had  only  time  to 
draw  his  sword.  For- 
tunately  for  him  he 
was  so  near  the  ooaoh 
as  to  beable  to  snatch 
(  from  it  a  cushion,  that 

servedhim  for  ashield; 

1     whereupon,  they  im- 

^■-  '■  ^     mediately  fell  to,  as  if 

^       .^  ^eyhad  been  mortal 

;,^^  enemies.    The  rest  of 
_  ^  the   company    would 

^~^.'  1.1.— -I—-    *""%,  have  made  peaee  be- 

tween them,  but  it 
was  impossible,  for  the  Biscayan  swore,  in  his  jargon,  that,  if  they  would  not  let 
him  finish  the  oond)at»  ha  wouldmludar  his  mislzess^  or  whoever  attempted  to  pre* 

*  **  Toetrrj  the  ott  to  tbs  water*  ita  mjin^  afvidied  toone  who  is  Tiotoriooi  in  anv  eooteit ; 
and  it  it  taken  firom  a  game  in  which  tfro  cats  are  tied  together  by  the  tail,  then  earned  near  a 
pic  or  well  (having  the  water  between  themX  and  the  cat  which  first  pulls  the  other  in  is  dech^Mi 
conqneror.  This  game,  with  some  viriatioii,  was  plajed  by  the  Qreeks  and  Bomans,  from  whom 
it  was  transmitted  to  Spain,  according  Co  Bodngo  Garo^  in  his  **  Dias  Qenialis  o  Lodioroa, 
DuJogoV.  §1." 
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^eDthim.  The  lady  of  t^e  coach,  amazed  andaffirightedatwhat  she  saw,  ordered 
&e  coachman  to  remove  a  little  out  of  the  way,  and  sat  at  a  distance,  heholding  the 
fierce  conflict ;  in  the  progress  of  which  the  Biscayan  gave  Don  Quixote  so  mighty 
a  stroke  on  one  of  his  shoulders,  and  ahove  his  huckler,  that,  had  it  not  heen  for  his 
annoor,  he  had  deft  him  down  to  the  girdle.  Don  Quixote  feeling  the  weight  of 
fJiflt  unmeasurable  blow,  cried  out  aloud,  saying :  "  0  lady  of  my  soul !  Dulcinea, 
flower  of  all  beauty !  succour  Ihis  thy  knight,  who,  to  satis^  thy  great  goodness, 
exposes  himself  to  this  perilous  extremity !"  This  invocation,  the  drawing  his 
vwqfdf  the  covering  himself  well  with  his  buckler,  and  rushing  with  fury  on  the 
Biscayan,  was  the  work  of  an  instant — ^resolving  to  venture  all  on  the  fortune  of 
a  sn^e  blow.  The  Biscayan  perceiving  his  determination,  resolved  to  do  the  same, 
and  tiierefore  waited  for  him,  covering  himself  well  with  his  cushion ;  but  he  was 
unable  to  turn  his  mule  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  for,  being  already  jaded, 
and  unaccustomed  to  such  epoTt,  the  creature  would  not  move  a  step. 

Bon  Quixote,  as  we  bemre  said,  now  advanced  towards  the  wary  Biscayan 
with  his  uplifted  sword,  ML^  determined  to  cleave  him  asunder;  and  tbd 
Biscayan  awaited  him,  with  his  sword  also  raised,  and  guarded  by  his  cushion. 
All  tne  by-standers  were  in  feerM  suspense  as  to  the  event  of  those  prodigious 
blows  with  which  they  threatened  each  other ;  and  the  lady  of  the  coach  and  her 
attendants  were  making  a  thousand  vows  and  promises  of  offerings,  to  all  the 
images  and  places  of  devotion  in  Spain,  that  God  might  deliver  them  and  their 
squire  from  this  great  peril.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  the  author  of  this 
history,  at  that  very  crisis,  leaves  the  combat  unfinished,  pleading,  in  excuse, 
that  he  could  find  no  more  written  of  the  exploits  of  Don  Quixote  than  what  he 
kas  already  related.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  second  undertaker  of  this  work 
oould  not  believe  that  so  curious  a  history  should  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion ; 
9fr  that  the  wits  of  La  Mancha  should  have  so  little  curiosity  as  not  to  preserve  in 
their  archives,  or  calnnets,  some  memorials  of  this  famous  knight;  and,  under 
that  persuasion,  he  did  not  despaur  of  finding  the  conclusion  of  this  delectable 
history ;  which  through  the  &vour  of  heaven,  actually  came  to  pass,  and  in  the 
'  tint  shall  be  raithfrillv  recounted  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IX* 


WRERCni   Z»  TBSMISATXD  THS  STUPENDOUS  BATTLB  BETWSBN  THB  OALLAKT  BISOATAJI 
AKO  THB  VAUAKT  JtAKCBEOAK. 


ow  let  it  not  be  foigotten,  tiiat  in  the  pre* 

ceding  part  of  this  history,   we  left  the 

valiant  Biscayan  and  the  renowned  Don 

Quixote  with  their  naked  swords  raised  on 

lughy  ready  to  discharge  two  such  fiirious 

^^  and  cleaving  strokes,  as  must,  if  they  had 

f^  lighted  full,  at  least  have  divided  the  com- 

\'   batants  from  head  to  heel,  and  split  them 

i  asunder  like  a  pomegranate:    but  at  that 
critical  moment  this  relishing  history  stopped 
P  shorty    and    was   left   imperfect,    without 
=.  having  any  notice  from  the  author  of  where 
F  the    remainder    might   be    found.      This 
1^  grieved  me  extremely;    and  the  pleasure 
^  afforded  by  the  little  I  had  read  gave  place 
to  mortification,  when   I   considered  the 
uncertainty  there  was  of  ever  finding  the  portion  that  appeared  to  me  yet 
wanting   of  this   delightful   story.      It  seemed   impossible,   and  contrary  to 
all  praise-worthy  custom,  that  so  accomplished  a  knight  should  have  no  sage 
to  record  his  unparalleled  exploits;    for  none   of  those  knights-errant  who 
travdled  in  quest  of  adventures  were  ever  without  them;   each  having  one  or 
two  sages,  made  as  it  were  on  purpose,  not  only  to  record  their  actions,  but  to 
describe  their  most  minute  and  trifiing  thoughts,  however  secret.     Surely,  then, 
a  knight  of  such  worth  could  not  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  want  that  with  which 
PlatiTi  and  others  like  him,  abounded.    Hence  I  could  not  be  induced  to  believe 
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that  BO  galUdlt  a  history  Imd  been  left  maimed  and  imperfect :  and  I  blamed  the 
malignity  of  time — that  devourer  and  consumer  of  all  things — ^for  having  either 
ttmcealed  or  destroyed  it.  On  the  other  hand,  recollecting  that  some  of  his  hooka 
-were  of  so  recent  a  date  as  the  "Cure  for  Jealousy,"  and  the  "Nymphs  and 
Shepherds  of  Henares,"  I  thought  his  story  also  might  bo  modem ;  and,  if  not 
yet  written,  might  stiU  be  remembered  by  the  people  of  his  village,  and  those  ot 
the  neighbouring  places.  This  idea  impressed  me  deeply,  and  made  me  anxious 
to  be  truly  informed  of  the  whole  life  and  wonderful  actions  of  our  renowned 
Spaniard,  Bon  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  the  light  and  mirror  of  Manchegan 
chivalry !.  The  first  who,  in  our  age,  and  in  these  calamitous  times,  took  upon 
him  the  toil  and  exercise  of  arms-errant,  to  redress  wrongs,  succour  widows,  and 
relieve  those  damsels,  who,  with  whip  and  palfrpv.  «md  with  all  their  virginity 
about  them^  rambled  up 

and  down  from  mountain         \^\  "^  V-n / '''"^'"V 

to  mountain,    and   from  ^^T}^,.      "^^    ^^  A 

valley  to  valley:  for  dam-     ^  /^,^ip-J^P  ^^      '-  '    '  ^  ^^  \ 
8els  there  were,  in  days     ^   "  '    '"      '-  '      -^ 

of  yore,  who  (unless  over-  j 
powered  by  some  mis- 
creant, or  lewd  down, 
with  hatchet  and  steel 
eap,  or  some  prodigious 
giant),  at  th3  expiration 

of  fourscore    years,   and  ^ 

without  ever  sleeping  du- 
ring aU  that  time  beneath 
a  roof,  went  to  the  grave 
virgins  as  spotless  as  the  ^ 
mothers  th^  bore  them. 
Now,  I  say,  upon  these, 
and  many  other  accounts, 
our  gallant  Bon  Quixote 
ii  worthy  of  immortal 
memory  and  praise.  Noi 
ought  some  share  to  be 
denied  even  to  me,   for 

the  labour  and  pains  I  ^ 

bare  taken  to  discover  the        '^5^'^'"*  -^^        c--"^""^^^^c:?^'^ 

end  of  tlds  delectable  his-  "-   -_.,,.^-"—    ^— "--—     ' 

tory;  though  I  am  very  ^' 

•ensible  that,  if  heaven  and  fortune  had  not  befriended  me,  the  world  would 

have  still  been  without  that  diversion  and  pleasure  which,  for  nearly  two  hours, 

an  attentive  reader  of  it  cannot  &il  to  enjoy.    Kow  the  manner  of  finding  it 

was  this: — 

As  I  was  walking  one  day  on  the  exchange  of  Toledo,  a  boy  offered  for  sale 
some  bundles  of  old  papers  to  a  mercer;  and  as  I  am  fond  of  reading,  though  it 
be  only  tattered  papers  thrown  about  the  streets,  led  by  this  natural  inclination, 
I  took  a  parcel  of  those  the  boy  was  selling,  and  perceived  them  to  be  written  in 
Aiahio.  But  not  underetanding  it  myself,  although  I  knew  the  letters,  I  im- 
mediately looked  about  for  some  Moorish  i^bbi  who  could  read  them  to  me ;  nor 
was  it  diiOScult  to  find  such  an  interpreter;  for  had  I  sought  one  to  explain  some 
more  ancient  and  better  language,  I  should  have  found  lum  there.  In  fine,  my 
good  fortune  presented  one  to  me,  to  whom  I  communicated  my  desire,  and, 
potting  the  book  into  his  hands,  he  opened  it  towards  the  middle,  and,  having 
readalittle,  b(^;iui  to  Jaugh.    I  asked  him  what  iie  smiled  at»  and  he  said  that 
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^4t  WW  at  sometluxig  whkhhefoundimtteiiin  thenuiigm  by  way  of  aanotatiaiL'' 
1  deflired  him  to  say  what  it  was ;  and,  still  langhmg,  he  told  me  liiat  there 
was  written  on  the  maxgin  as  follows :  ''  This  ]>alcinea  del  Toboao,  so  often 
mentioned  in  his  history,  was  said  to  have  been  the  best  hand  at  salting  poik  of 
any  woman  in  all  La  Mancha."  When  I  heaid  the  name  of  Dnkinea  del  Toboso, 
I  stood  amazed  and  oonfonnded ;  for  it  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  those 
bnndles  of  paper  might  contain  the  history  of  Don  Quixote. 

With  this  idea,  I  pressed  him  to  read  the  beginning :  which  he  did,  and,  ren- 
dering extempore  the  Aiahic  into  Gastilian,  said  that  it  began  thus :  "  The  history 
of  Bon  Quixote  de  la  Iffanehai  written  by  OkL  Hamete  Ben  Engeli,  Arabian 
historiographer."  Much  discretion  was  necessary  to  dissemble  the  j^  I  felt  at 
hearing  the  title  of  the  book ;  and,  snatching  the  other  part  out  of  ttte  mercer's 
hands,  I  bought  the  whole  bundle  of  papers  of  the  boy  for  half  a  real ;  who,  if  he 
had  been  cunning,  and  had  perceiTed  how  eager  I  was  to  have  them,  nd^t  well 
have  promised  >iiin«ftlf,  and  really  carried  off,  more  than  six  reals,  by  the  bargain. 
I  retired  immediately  with  the  Horisco  through  the  cloister  of  the  great  diurch, 
and  requested  him  to  translate  for  me  those  papers  which  treated  of  Don 
Qmxote,  into  the  Gastilian  tongue,  without  omitting  or  adding  anything :  oSering 
him  in  payment  whatever  he  £ould  demand.  He  was  satisfied  with  fifty  pounds 
of  raisiDs,  and  two  bushels  of  wheat,  and  promised  to  translate  them  fidthftdly 
and  expeditiously.  But,  in  order  to  ^cilitate  the  business^  and  also  to  make  sure  of 
so  valuable  a  prize,  I  took  him  home  to  my  own  house,  where,  in  little  more  than 
six  weeks,  he  translated  the  whole,  exactly  as  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 

In  the  first  sheet  was  pourtrayed,  in  a  most  lively  manner,  Don  Quixote's 
combat  with  the  Biscayan,  in  the  attitude  already  described ;  their  swords  raised, 
the  (me  covered  with  his  buckler,  the  other  with  his  cushion,  and  t^e  Binayan 
mule  so  correctly  to  the  Hfe,  that  you  might  discover  it  to  be  a  hackney  jade  at 
tiie  distance  of  a  bowshot  The  Biscayan  had  a  label  at  his  feet^  on  which  was 
written,  '*''Don  8ancho  de  Azpetia;"  which,  without  doubt,  must  have  been  his 
name :  and  at  the  feet  of  Bozinante  was  another,  on  which  was  written  **  Jkfa 
Quixote."  Bozinante  was  admirably  delineated :  so  long  and  lank,  so  lean  and 
feeble,  with  so  sharp  a  beck-bone,  and  so  like  one  in  a  galloping  constonptioii,  l^t 
you  might  see  plainly  with  what  judgment  and  propriety  the  name  of  Bozinante  had 
been  given  him.  Close  by  him  stood  Sancho  Panza,  holding  his  ass  fey  the  halisr ; 
at  whose  feet  was  another  scroll,  whereon  was  written,  ''Sanoho  Zanoaa;"  and 
not  witiiout  reason,  if  he  was  really,  as  the  painting  represented  him,  poimflli- 
beUied,  short  of  stature,  and  spindULe-shanked ;  whidi,  doubtless,  gave  him  flie 
names  of  Panza  and  Zancas ;  for  the  history  calls  him  by  each  of  these  suniamee. 
There  were  some  other  more  minute  particulars  observable ;  but  they  are  all  of 
little  importance,  and  contribute  nothing  to  the  fidthful  narration  of  the  histofy ; 
though  none  are  to  be  despised,  if  true.  But,  if  any  objection  be  alleged 
against  the  truth  ci  this  histeiy,  it  can  only  be  that  the  auHior  was  an  Arabian, 
those  of  ti&at  nation  being  not  a  little  addicted  to  lying ;  though  as  they  are 
so  much  our  enemies,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  he  rather  fell  short  af, 
than  exceeded  the  bounds  of  truth.  And,  in  fiict,  so .  it  seems  to  have  done : 
for  when  he  might,  and  ought  to,  have  launched  out  in  the  praises  of  so  exoelknt 
a  knight,  it  appears  as  if  he  had  be^i  careM  to  pass  over  them  in  silence ;  an 
evil  act  and  worse  design ;  for  historians  ought  to  be  precise,  fiedthftd,  and  unpie- 
judiced ;  and  neitiier  interest  nor  fear,  hatred  nor  afiTection,  diould  make  them 
swerve  from  the  way  of  truth,  whose  mother  is  history,  the  rival  of  time,  the 
depository  of  great  actions,  witness  of  the  past,  example  to  the  present,  and 
monitor  to  the  fdture.  In  this  history  you  will  certainly  find  the  most  enter- 
taining things  imaginable;  and,  if  wanting  in  anything,  it  must,  without 
questian,  be  owing  to  its  infidel  author,  and  not  to  any  defect  in  the  sobjeet 
ixk  shorty  the  second  port^  aeeoiding  to  the  translation,  began  in  this  manner : 
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The  trenchant  blades  of  the  two  Tal(MX)nB  and  enraged  combatantSy  being 
blandished  aloft,  seemed  to  stand  tbreatening  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  deep 
abyss :  such  was  the  oonrage  and  gallantry  of  tiieir  dep<niment.  The  first  who 
discharged  his  blow  was  the  cholenc  Biscayan,  which  fell  with  such  force  and 
foxy  that,  if  the  edge  of  his  swoid  had  not  tamed  aslant  hy  the  way,  that  sin^ 
blow  had  been  enough  to  have  put  an  end  to  this  cmel  conniot,  and  to  all  the  ad- 
rentores  of  our  knight.  But  good  fortune  preserving  him  for  greater  things,  so 
tamed  his  adTersary's  sword  tibat,  though  it  alighted  on  the  left  shoulder,  it  did 
him  no  other  hurt  than  to  disarm  that  side,  carrying  off  by  the  way  a  great  part 
of  his  helmet,  with  half  an  ear ;  all  which  with  hideous  ruin  fell  to  the  ground, 
leaving  him  in  a  piteous  plight 

Good  Heaven  f  who  is  he  that  can  worthily  describe  the  rage  that  entered  into 
the  breast  of  our  Manchegan,  at  seeing  himself  thus  treated !  Lot  it  suffice  that  it 
was  such  tiiat,  raising  himself  afre^  in  his  stirrups,  and  grasping  his  sword 
fiuater  in  both  hands,  he  discharged  it  with  such  fury  upon  the  Biscayan,  directly 
over  the  cushion,  and  upon  his  head,  which  was  unprotected,  that,  as  if  a  moun. 
tain  had  &llen  upon  him,  the  blood  began  to  gush  out  of  his  nostrils,  his  mouth, 
and  his  ears;  and  he  seemed  as  S  he  was  just  fsdling  fix)m  his  mule, 
which  doubtless  he  must  have  done,  had  not  he  laid  fast  hold  of  his  neck :  out, 
notwithstanding  that,  he  lost  his  stirrups,  and  then  let  go  his  hold ;  while  the 
mule,  frightened  at  die  terrible  stroke,  began  to  run  about  the  field,  and  at  two  or 
three  plunges  laid  her  master  flat  on  the  ground.  Don  Quixote  stood  looking  on 
with  great  cahnness,  and,  seeing  him  fedl,  he  leaped  from  his  horse,  with  much 
agiility  ran  up  to  him,  and  clapping  the  point  of  his  sword  to  his  eyes,  bid  him 
yield,  or  he  would  cut  off  his  head.  The  Biscayan  was  so  stunned  that  he  could 
not  answer  a''woird ;  and  it  would  hs^  gone  haxd  with  him  (so  blinded  with  rage 


was  Don  Quixote)  had  not  the  ladies  of  the  coach,  who,  till  now,  had  1)een  wit- 
nessing the  combat  in  great  dismay,  approached  him,  and  earnestly  entreated  thai 
he  would  do  them  the  great  kindness  and  fi»vour  to  spare  the  life  of  their  squire 
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Don  Quixote  answered,  witii  much  solenmity  and  gravity:  "  Assuredly,  fair 
ladies,  I  am  most  willing  to  grant  you  your  request,  but  it  must  be  upon  a  certain 
condition  and  compact ;  which  is,  that  this  knight  shall  promise  to  repair  to  the 
town  of  Toboso,  and  present  himself,  from  me,  before  the  peerless  Donna  Dulcinea, 
that  she  may  dispose  of  him  according  to  her  pleasure."  The  terrified  and  dis- 
consolate lady,  without  considering  what  Don  Quixote  required,  or  inquiring  who 
Dulcinea  was,  promised  him  that  her  squire  should  pei^orm  whatever  ne  com- 
manded. "  Then,  on  the  Mth  of  this  promise,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "I  will  do 
him  no  forther  hurt ;  though  he  well  deserves  it  at  my  hands." 


CHAPTEE  X. 


\ 


OV  THE  PLEASANT  D18C0CBSB  WHICH  PASSED  BBTWBEV  DON  QUIXOTE  AND  SANCHO 
PAMZA.  HIS  KSQmBB. 

•'-^  — ^  Befobb  this  time,  Sancho  Panza  had  got  upon  his  legs, 
[  somewhat  roughly  handled  by  the  servants  of  the  monks, 
[  and  stood  an  attentive  spectator  during  the  combat  of  his 
^  master,  Don  Quixote ;  beseeching  God,  in  lus  heart,  that 
he  would  be  pleased  to  give  him  the  victory,^  and  that  he 
,  might  hereby  win  some  island,  of  which  he  might  make 
him  Oovemor,  according  to  his  promise.  Now,  seeing 
the  conflict  at  an  end,  and  that  his  master  was  ready 
to  mount  again  upon  Bozinante,  he  came  up  to  hold  his 
stirrup;  but,  before  he  had  mounted,  fell  upon  his 
knees  before  him,  then,  taking  hold  of  his  hand,  and 
kissing  it,  said  to  him,  ''Be  pleased,  my  lord  Don 
uoiJLou:,  u>  Desiow  upon  me  the  goveroment  of  that  island^which  you  have  won 
in  this  dreadful  battle ;  for,  be  it  ever  so  big,  I  feel  in  myself  ability  sufficient 
to  govern  it  as  well  as  the  best  that  ever  governed  island  in  the  world."  To 
which  Don  Quixote  answered,  "  Consider,  brother  Sancho,  that  this  adventure, 
and  others  of  this  nature,  are  not  adventures  of  islands,  but  of  cross- ways,  in 
which  nothing  is  to  be  gained  but  a  broken  head,  or  the  loss  of  an  ear.  Have 
patience ;  for  adventures  will  oflfer,  whereby  I  may  not  only  make  thee  a  governor, 
but  something  yet  greater."  Sancho  returned  him  abundance  of  thanks,  and, 
kissing  his  hand  again,  and  the  skirt  of  his  armour,  he  helped  him  to  get  upon 
Bozinante ;  then,  mounting  his  ass,  he  followed  his  master,  who,  going  off  at  a 
round  pace,  without  taking  his  leave,  or  speaking  to  those  in  the  coach,  im- 
mediately entered  into  an  adjoining  wood. 

Sancho  followed  him  as  ^t  as  his  beast  could  trot;  but  Bozinante  made  such 
speed  that,  seeing  himself  left  behind,  he  was  forced  to  call  aloud  to  his  master 
to  stay  for  him.  Don  Quixote  did  so,  checking  Bozinante  by  the  bridle,  until 
his  wearv  squire  overtook  him;  who,  as  soon  as  he  came  near,  said  to  him, 
«  Methinks,  sir,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  retire  to  some  church ;  for,  considering 
in  what  condition  you  have  left  your  adversary,  I  should  not  wonder  if  they  give 
notice  of  the  fact  to  the  holy  brotherhood,  who  may  seize  us ;  and  in  faith,  if 
they  do^  before  we  get  out  of  their  clutches  we  may  chance  to  sweat  for  it." 
"  Peace,  quoth  Don  Quixote ;  "  for  where  hast  thou  ever  seen  or  heard  of  a 
knight-errant  having  been  brought  before  a  court  of  justice,  however  numerous 
the  homicides  he  may  have  cpnunitted??    "1  knoyr  nothing  of  your  Omecils," 
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lOaiwered  SancKo ;  nor  in  wj  life  ever  dared  about  them :  onlj  fhls  I  know;  that 
the  holy  brotherhood  have  something  to  say  to  those  who  fight  in  the  fields;  and 
83  to  the  other  matter,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  it."  "  Set  ihj  heart  at 
rest,  Mend,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  ''  for  I  would  deliver  thee  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Chaldeans,  much  more  out  of  those  of  the  holy  brotherhood.  But  tell  me, 
on  thy  life,  hast  thou  ever  seen  a  more  valorous  knight  than  I  upon  the  whole 
face  of  the  earth  ?  Hast  thou  read  in  history  of  any  one  who  has,  or  ever  had, 
more  spirit  in  attacking,  more  breath  in  holding  out,  more  dexterity  in  wounding, 
«r  more  address  in  overthrowing  ?"  "  The  truth  is,"  answered  Sancho,  "  that  I 
never  read  ainr  history  at  all ;  for  I  can  neither  read  or  write :  but  what  I  dare 
affinn  is,  that  I  have  never  served  a  bolder  master  than  your  worship,  in  all  the  days 
of  my  life ;  and  pray  Qod  we  may  not  be  called  to  an  account  for  this  boldness, 
where  I  just  now  said.  What  I  beg  of  your  worship  is,  that  you  would  let  your 
woxmd  be  dressed,  fi>r  a  gveat  deal  of  blood  comes  from  that  ear:  and  I  have 
some  lint,  and  a  little  white  ointment,  here  in  my  waUet."  **  All  this  would 
have  been  needless,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  ''had  I  recollected  to  make  a  vial  of 
the  balsEun  of  Eierabras;  for  with  one  single  drop  of  that,  we  might  have  saved 
both  time  and  medicine."  ''What  vial,  and  what  balsam  is  thatr"  said  Sancho 
Panza.  "It  is  a  balsam,*'  answered  Don  Quixote,  "the  receipt  of  which  I  hold  in 
memory;  and  he  who  possesses  it  need  not  fear  death,  nor  apprdiend  that  any  wound 
will  be  &tal :  therefore,  when  I  shall  have  made  it,  and  given  it  to  thy  oare,  all 
thou  wilt  have  to  do,  when  thou  seest  me  in  some  battle  deft  asunder  (as  it  fre- 
ouently  happens),  is,  to  take  up  fair  and  softly  that  part  of  my  body  which  shall 
mil  to  ti^e  ground,  and  with  the  greatest  nicety,  before  the  blood  is  congealed, 
place  it  upon  the  other  half  that  shall  remain  in  the  saddle,  taking  especial 
care  to  make  them  tally  exactly.  Then  shalt  thou  give  me  two  draughts 
(mly  of  the  .'balsam  aforesaid,  and  instantly  thou  wilt  see  me  become  sounder 
tiian  an  apple."  "If  this  be  so,"  said  Sancho,  "I  renounce  from  hencefor- 
ward the  government  of  the  promised  island ;  and  only  desire,  in  payment  of 
my  many  and  good  services,  that  your  worship  will  give  me  the  receipt  of 
tiua  extraordinary  liquor;  for  I  dare  say  it  will  anywhere  fetch  more  than 
two  reals  an  ounce;  and  I  want  no  more  to  pass  this  life  with  credit  and 
oomfort  But  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  making  of  it  will  cost 
much  ?"  "  For  less  than  three  reals  thou  mavest  make  nine  pints,"  answ^ed 
Xkm  Quixote.  "Sinner  that  I  am!"  exclaimed  Sancho ;  "why  does  your  wor- 
ship delay  making  it  ?"  "  Peace,  friend,"  answered  Don  Quixote :  "  for  I  intend 
to  teach  &ee  greater  secrets,  and  to  do  thee  greater  kindnesses :  but  at  present, 
let  us  set  about  the  cure ;  for  my  ear  pains  me  more  than  I  could  wish." 

Sancho  took  some  lint  and  ointment  out  of  his  wdlet :  but,  when  Don  Quixote 
perceived  that  his  helmet  was  broken,  he  was  ready  to  ran  stark  mad ;  and,  lay^ 
ing  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  said :  "  I  swear,  by 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  by  all  that  is  contained  in  the  four  holy  evangelists, 
to  lead  the  life  that  the  great  marquis  of  Mantua  led,  when  he  vowed  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  nephew  Yaldovinos ;  which  was,  not  to  eat  bread  on  a  table- 
eloth,  nor  again  go  home  to  his  wife,  and  other  things,  which,*  though  I  do  not 
now  remember,  I  consider  as  here  expressed,  until  I  have  taken  entire  vengeance 
on  him  who  hath  done  me  this  outrage !"  Sancho,  hearing  this,  said  to  him, 
"  Pray  consider,  signor  Don  Quixote,  that,  if  the  knight  has  performed  what  was 
enjoined  upon  him,  namely,  to  go  and  present  himself  before  my  lady  Dulcmea  del 
Toboso^  he  will  then  have  done  his  diity,  and  deserves  no  new  punishment  unless 
he  GOHunit  a  new  crime."  "  Thou  hast  spoken  and  remarked  very  justly,*'  answered 
Don  Quixote ;  "  and  I  annul  the  oath,  so  £u*  as  concerns  the  tcdcing  a  fiesh  revenge ; 
bat  I  make  it,  and  confirm  it  anew,  as  to  leading  the  life  I  have  mentioned,  until 
I  sbal]  take  by  force,  from  some  knight,  another  helmet,  equally  good.  And 
think  not,  Sancho,  that  I  am  making  a  smoke  of  straw ;  for  I. well  know  whoso 
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example  I  shall  follow;  since  predaely  the  aa&e  thing  happened  witih  Kgud  to 
Mambrino's  helmet^  which  cost  Sacripante  so  dear."     ''I  wiah  your  worddp 


would  aend  cuch  onths  to  Uie  devil,"  aaid  Sanobo,  "  for  they  are  veiy  hurt* 
ftd  to  the  hc«]th>  and  prejudicial  to  the  conscience.  Besides,  pray  tell  me,  ii 
perchanee  for  many  days  we  shonld  not  light  on  a  man  aimed  with  a  helniet, 
what  must  we  do  then  ?  Must  liie  oath  be  k^t,  in  s^te  of  so  manjr  diffioultiea  and 
inconveniences,  such  as  sleepiing  in  your  clothes,  and  not  sleeping  in  any  inhabited 
place,  and  a  thousand  other  penances  contained  in  the  oath  c^  that  mad  old  fellow, 
the  marqfqis  of  Mantua,  which  your  wor^p  would  now  revive  f  Consider  that 
none  of  these*  roads  are  frequented  by  armed  men,  but  carriers  and  carters ;  who, 
so  &r  iQrom  wearing  helmets,  perhaps  never  so  much  as  heard  of  them  in  all  Uieit 
lives."  '^Hiou  art  mistakien  in  &is,"  said  Bon  QuuLOte ;  "  for  before  we  diall 
have  passed  two  hours  in  these  cross- ways,  we  shall  have  seen  more  armed  men 
than  came  to  the  siege  of  Albraca,  to  carry  off  Angelica  the  &ir."  "Well,  then,  be 
it  so,"  quoih'Sancho ;  *'  and  God  grant  us  good  success,  and  ^t  we  may  speedily 
get  this  island,  whidi  costs  me  so  dear ;  no  matter,  then,  how  soon  I  die."  *'  I 
have  already  told  thee,  Sancho,  to  give  thyself  no  concern  upon  that  account ;  for, 
if  an  ifidand  cannot  behad,  there  is  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  or  that  of  Sobradisa, 
which  will  fit  thee  like  a  ring  to  the  finger.  Besides,  as  they  are  upon  Tara 
Firma,  thou  shouldst  prefer  them.  But  let  us  leave  this  to  its  own  time,  and  see 
if  thou  hast  anything  for  us  to  eat  in  thy  wallet ;  we  will  then  go  in  quest  of 
some  castle,  where  we  may  lodge  this  night,  and  make  the  balsam  that  I  told 
thee  of ;  fbr  I  declare  that  my  ear  pains  me  exceedingly."  **  I  have  here  an 
onion,  and  a  piece  of  cheese ;  and  I  know  not  how  many  crasts  of  bread,"  said 
Sancho ;  "  but  they  are  not  eataUes  fit  for  so  valiant  a  knight  as  your  wor- 
ship." "How  Httle  dost  thou  understand  of  this  matter!"  answered  Don 
Quixote.  '*  I  tell  thee,  Sancho,  that  it  is  honourable  in  knights-errant  not  to 
eat  once  in  a  month ;  and,  if  tiiey  do  taste  food,  it  must  be  what  first  ofkn : 
and  tiiis  thou  wouldst  have  known  hadat  thou  read  as  many  histoiea  as  I  have 
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dcme ;  for,  though  I  have  perused  many,  I  never  yet  found  in  them  any  aooouat 
of  knig^tEherrant  taking  fooid,  unless  it  were  by  chance,  and  at  certain  somptaoxis 
banquets  prepared  expressly  for  them ;  the  rest  of  their  days  they  live^  as  it 
were,  upon  smelling.  And  though  it  is  to  be  presumed  they  could  not  subsist 
without  eating  and  satisfying  all  other  wants — as,  in  fact,  they  were  men — ^yet, 
since  they  passed  most  part  of  their  lives  in  wandering  through  forests  and  deserts, 
and  without  a  cook,  their  usual  diet  must  have  consisted  of  rustic  viands,  such 
as  Ihoee  which  thou  hast  now  offered  me.  Therefore,  friend  Sancho,  let  not  that 
trouble  thee  which  gives  me  pleasure :  nor  endeavour  to  make  a  new  world,  or 
to  throw  knight-errantry  off  its  hinges."  "  Pardon  me,  sir,''  said  Sancho ;  "  for, 
as  I  can  nei&er  read  nor  write,  as  I  UM  you  before,  I  am  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  rules  of  the  knightly  profession :  but,  henceforward,  I  wiU  fiirnish  my 
wallet  with  all  sorts  of  dned  fruits  for  your  worship,  who  are  a  knight;  and  for 
myself,  who  am  none,  I  will  supply  it  with  poultrv,  and  other  things  of  more 
flnbstanoe."  **  I  do  not  say,  Sancho,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  that  knights-errant 
are  obliged  to  eat  nothing  but  the  dried  fruits  thou  hast  mentioned,  but  that  such 
was  their  ordinary  sustenance,  together  with  certain  herbs  they  found  in  the 
fields,  which  were  to  them  well  known,  as  they  are  also  to  me."  ''  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  know  these  same  herbs,"  answered  Sancho ;  **  for  I  am  inclined  to  think 
we  shall  one  day  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  that  knowledge." 

He  now  brought  out  what  provisions  he  had,  and  they  ate  together  in  a  very 
peaceable  and  friendly  manner.  But,  being  desirous  to  seek  oat  some  place 
wherein  to  rest  that  night,  they  soon  finished  their  poor  and  dry  meal,  and  then 
9iade  what  haste  they  could  to  reach  some  village  before  night;  but  both  the  sun 
and  'their  hopes  failed  them  near  the  huts  of  some  goatherds.  They  determined, 
therefore,  to  take  up  their  lodging  with  them ;  but,  if  Sancho  was  grieved  that 
they  could  net  reach  a  village,  his  master  was  as  much  rejoiced  to  lie  in  the  open 
,aur,  conceiving  that,  every  time  this  befel  him^  he  waa  performing  an  act  winch 
ronfirmed  his  title  to  chivalry. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

OF  WHAT  BBTKL  DON  QUIZOTB  WITH  THB  OOATHBRINI. 

^  0  one  could  be  more  kindly  reoeiyed  tfum 

'  \  I'l     "^   «  ^**  ^^^  Quixote  by  the  goatherds;  and 

Sancho,  hcmng  accommodated  Bozinan^ 
and  his  ass  m  the  best  maoner  he  was  able, 
pursued  the  odour  emitted  by  certain  pieoefl 
ofgoat's  flesh  that  were  boiling  ii^  a  Nettie 
on  a  fire ;  and,  though  he  would  wiUingly,  dt 
that  instanty  have  tried  whether  they  were 
ready  to  be  transferred  from  the  kettle  to 
the  stomach,  he  forbore  doing  so,  as  the 
goatherds  themselves  took  them  off  the 
fire,  and,  spreading  some  sheep  skins  oo 
the  ground,  very  speedily  served  up  their 
rural  mess,  and,  with  much  cordiality, 
invited  them  both  to  partake  of  it  Six  of 
them,   that  belonged  to  the  fold,  seated 

^_ _  themselves  round  the  skins,  having  first, 

^"       ^  with   rustic  compliments,   requested  Don 

Quixote  to  seat  himself  upon  a  trough  with  the  bottom  upwards,  placed  on  pur- 
pose for  him.  Don  Quixote  sat  down,  and  Sancho  remained  standing  to  serve 
the  cup,  which  was  made  of  horn.  His  master,  seeing  him  standing,  said  to  him, 
"  That  thou  mayest  see  the  intrinsic  worth  of  knight-errantry,  and  how  speedily 
those  who  exercise  any  ministry  whatsoever  belonging  to  it  may  attain  honour 
and  estimation  in  the  world,  it  is  my  will  that  thou  be  seated  here  by  my  side, 
in  company  with  these  good  people,  and  become  one  and  the  same  thing  with  me, 
who  am  thy  master  and  natural  lord ;  that  thou  eat  from  off  my  plate,  and  drink 
of  the  same  cup  from  which  I  drink ;  for  the  same  may  be  said  of  knight-errantry, 
which  is  said  of  love,  that  it  makes  all  things  equaL"  ''  I  give  you  a  great  many 
thanks,  sir,'*  said  Sancho ;  "  but  let  me  tell  your  worship  that,  provided  I  have 
victuals  enough,  I  can  eat  as  well,  or  better,  standing,  and  alone,  than  if  I  were 
seated  dose  by  an  emperor.  And,  farther,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  what  I  eat  in  a 
corner,  without  compliments  and  ceremonies,  though  it  were  nothing  but  bread 
and  an  onion,  relishes  better  than  turkeys  at  other  men*8  tables,  where  I  an) 
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fbrced  to  chew  leisurely,  drink  little,  wipe  my  mouth  often,  neither  sneeze  nor 
cough  when  I  hare  a  mind,  nor  do  other  things  which  may  be  done  when  alone 
and  at  liberty.  So  that,  good  sir,  let  these  honours  which  your  worship  is  pleased 
to  confer  upon  me,  as  a  servant,  and  adherent  of  knight-errantry  (being  squire  to 

r»ur  worship),  be  exchanged  for  something  of  more  use  and  profit  to  me :  for,  though 
place  tiiem  to  account,  as  received  in  full,  I  renounce  them  from  this  timt 
Ibrward  to  the  end  of  the  world."  "Notwithstanding  this,"  said  Don  Quixote, 
''thou  shalt  sit  down;  for  whosoeyer  humbleth  himself  God  doth  exalt;"  and, 
pulling  him  by  the  arm,  he  forced  him  to  sit  down  next  him.  The  goatherds  did 
not  understand  this  jargon  of  squires  and  knights-errant,  and  therefore  only  ate, 
held  €heir  peace,  and  stared  at  their  guests,  who,  with  much  satisfEtction  and  ap- 
petite, swallowed  down  pieces  as  large  as  their  fists.  The  service  of  fiesh  being 
finished,  they  spread  upon  the  skins  a  great  quantity  of  acorns,  together  with  half 
a  cheese,  harder  than  if  it  had  been  made  of  mortar.  The  horn  in  the  meantime 
stood  not  idle ;  for  it  went  round  so  often,  now  fhll,  now  empty,  like  the  bucket 
of  a  well,  that  they  presently  emptied  one  of  the  two  wine-bags  that  hnng  in 
view.  After  Don  Quixote  had  satisied  his  hunger,  he  took  np  a  handfrd  of 
flcoms,  and,  looking  on  tiiem  attentively,  gave  utterance  to  expressions  like 
tbeee : — 


**  Happy  times,  and  happy  ages,  were  those  which  the  ancients  termed 
the  golden^  age !  not  because  gold,  so  prized  in  this  our  iron  age,  was  to  be 
obtained,  in  that  fortunate  period,  without  toil ;  but  because  they  who 
then  lived  were  ignorant  of  those  two  words.  Mine  and  Thine.  Li  that 
hlessed   age,    all  •  things   were   in   common   to   provide   their   ordinary  ^ufie 
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tenanoe;  no  other  labour  was  necessary  Hum  to  raira  their  hands  and  take 
it  finom  the  sturdy  oaks,  which  stood  liberally  inyiting  them  to  taste  their  sweet 
and  relishing  fruit  The  limpid  fountains  and  running  streams  offered  them,  in 
magnificent  abundance,  their  delicious  and  transparent  waters.  In  the  clefts  of 
ro(£s,  and  in  hollow  trees,  the  industrious  and  provident  bees  formed  their  com- 
monwealths, offering  to  every  hand,  without  interest,  the  fertile  produce  of  their 
most  delicious  toiL  The  stately  cork-trees,  impelled  by  their  own  courtesy  alone, 
divested  themselves  of  their  light  and  expanded  bark,  with  which  men  began  to 
cover  their  houses,  supported  by  rough  poles,  only  as  a  defence  against  the 
indemenoy  of  the  heavens.  All  then  was  peace,  all  amity,  all  concord.  The 
heavy  coulter  of  the  crooked  plough  had  not  yet  dared  to  force  open  and  search 
into  the  tender  bowels  of  our  first  mother,  who,  unconstrained,  offered,  from 
every  part  of  her  fertile  and  spacious  bosom,  whatever  might  feed,  sustain,  and 
delight  those,  her  children,  by  whom  she  was  then  possessed.  Then  did  the 
simple  and  beauteous  young  shepherdesses  trip  from  dale  to  dale,  and  from  hill  to 
hill,  their  tresses  sometimes  plaited,  sometimes  loosely  flowing,  with  no  more 
dothing  than  was  necessary  modestly  to  cover  what  modesty  has  always 
required  to  be  concealed :  nor  were  their  ornaments  like  those  now  in  fashion, 
to  whidi  a  value  is  given  by  the  Tynan  purple  and  the  silk  so  many  ways 
martyred;  but,  adorned  with  green  dock-leaves  and  ivy  interwoven,  perhaps  they 
appeared  as  splendidly  and  degantlv  decked  as  our  court-ladies,  with  aU  those 
rare  and  foreign  inventions  which  idle  curiosity  hath  taught  them.  Then  were 
the  amorous  conceptions  of  the  soul  dothed  in  simple  and  sincere  expressions,  in 
the  same  yraj  end  manner  they  were  conceived,  without  seeking  artificial 
phrases  to  enhance  their  value.  Nor  had  fraud,  deceit,  and  malice,  intermixed 
with  truth  and  plain-dealing.  Justice  maintained  her  proper  bounds,  undisturbed 


and  unassailed  by  favour  and  interest,  which  now  so  much  depreciate,  molest,  and 
persecute  her.  Law  was  not  yet  left  to  the  interpretation  of  the  jud^;  for  tiien 
tliere  was  neither  cause  nor  judge.    Kaidens  and  modesty,  as  X  said  before,  went 

« 
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abont  alone,  'witboat  fear  of  danger  from  the  unbridled  freedom  and  lewd  designs 
of  others ;  and,  if  they  were  undone,  it  was  entirely  owing  to  their  own  natural 
inclination  and  wilL  But,  now,  in  these  detestable  ages  of  ours,  no  damsel  is 
aecore,  though  she  were  hidden  and  enclosed  in  another  labyrinth  like  thai  of 
Crete ;  for  even  there,  through  some  cranny,  or  through  the  air,  by  the  zeal  of 
cuieed  importunity,  tiie  amorous  pestilence  finds  entrance,  and  they  are  there 
wrecked  in  spite  of  all  seclusion.  Therefore,  as  times  became  worse,  and 
wickedness  increased,  to  defend  maidens,  to  protect  widows,  and  to  rolieye 
ciphana  and  x>ersons  distressed,  the  order  of  knight-errantry  was  instituted.  Of 
this  order  am  I,  brother  goatherds,  whom  I  thank  for  the  good  cheer  and  kind 
reception  ye  hare  given  me  and  my  squire;  for  though,  by  the  laV  of  nature, 
eyery  one  living  is  bound  to  favour  knights-errant,  yet  as  ye  have  received  and 
regaled  me  widiout  being  aware  of  this  obligation,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  I 
should  return  you  my  warmest  acknowledgments." 

Our  kni^t  made  this  long  harangue  (which  might  well  have  been  spared), 
because  the  acorns  they  had  put  before  him  reminded  him  of  the  golden  age,  and 
led  him  to  make  that  unprofitable  discourse  to  the  goatherds;  who,  in  astonish- 
ment, listened  to  him,  without  saying  a  word.  Sancho  also  was  silent,  devouring 
the  aooms,  and  making  frequent  vidts  to  the  second  wine-bag,  which  was 
hanging  upon  a  cork-tree,  in  order  to  keep  the  wine  cooL 

Don  Quixote  spent  more  time  in  talking  than  in  eating ;  and,  supper  being 
over,  one  of  the  goatherds  said,  ''  That  your  worship,  signor  knight-errant,  may 
the  more  truly  say  that  we  entertain  you  with  a  ready  good-will,  one  of  our 
comrades,  who  will  soon  be  here,  shall  sing  for  your  pleasure  and  amusement. 
He  is  a  very  intelligent  lad,  and  deeply  enamoured ;  above  all,  he  can  read  and 
write,  and  play  upon  thsvrebeck  as  well  as  heart  can  desire."  The  goatherd  had 
scarcely  said  this  when  the  sound  of  the  rebeck  reached  their  ears,  and,  presently 
after,  came  the  musician,  who  was  a  youth  of  an  agreeable  mien,  about  two-and- 
twenty  years  of  age.  J^  comrades  asked  him  if  he  had  supped ;  and  he  having 
answ^^  in  the  affirmative,  one  of  them  said,  **  If  so,  Antonio,  you  may  let  us 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you  sing  a  litUe,  that  this  gentleman,  our  guest, 
may  see,  that  even  here,  among  woods  and  mountains,  there  are  some  who  are 
skilled  in  music  We  have  told  him  of  your  great  abilities,  and  wish  you  to 
show  them,  and  prove  the  truth  of  what  we  have  said ;  and,  tiierefore,  I  entreat 
you  to  sit  down,  and  sing  the  ballad  of.  yoi^r  love,  which  your  tmcle,  ike  curate, 
composed  for  you,  and  which  was  so  well  liked  in  our  village."  "  With  aU  my 
heart,"  replied  the  youth;  and,  without  further  entreaty,  he  sat  down  upon  the 
trunk  of  an  old  oe^  and,  after  tuning  his  rebeck,  he  began  to  sing  in  a  nuMt 
agreeable  manner,  as  follows : 


ANTONIO. 

Tes,  loret^  nymph,  thoa  art  mj  prize ; 

I  bout  the  conquest  of  thy  heart, 
Tboagh  nor  the  tongue,  nor  speaking  efOi^ 

Have  yet  reveal'd  the  latent  smaru 

Tlqr  wit  and  seoM  assaro  m/  fate. 
In  them  my  love's  saccess  I  see; 

Nor  can  he  be  nnfortunate 
Who  dans  avow  his  flame  for  thee, 

Tet  aometimes  hast  thoa  frowned,  alas  t 
And  given  my  hopes  a  cruel  shocks 

Then  did  thy  soul  seem  furmed  of  braas, 
Thy  aoowy  bosom  of  the  ruok* 
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But  in  the  midst  of  thy  diedain. 
Thy  sharp  reproaches,  cold  dclaySi 

Hope  from  behind,  to  case  my  pain. 
The  border  of  her  robe  disphiys. 

Ah  I  lovely  maid!  in  equal  scale 

Weigh  well  thy  shepherd's  truth  and  loTe, 

Which  ne*er,  but  with  his  breath,  can  fail, 
Which  neither  frowns  nor  smiles  can  movia 

If  love,  as  shepherds  wont  to  say. 
Be  gentleness  and  coortcsy. 

So  courteous  is  Ohdia, 
My  passion  will  rewarded  he. 

And  if  ohsequious  duty  paid, 

The  grateftil  heart  can  never  moTe» 

Mine  sure,  my  fair,  may  well  persuade 
A  doe  return,  and  claim  thy  love. 

For,  to  seem  pleasing  in  thy  sight, 
I  dress  myself  with  studious  care, 

And,  in  my  best  apparel  dieht, 
My  Sunday  clothes  on  Monday  wear. 

And  shepherds  say  Tm  not  to  blame, 
For  cleanly  dress  and  spruce  attire 

Fftserve  alive  love's  wanton  flame» 
And  gently  fan  the  dying  fire. 

To  please  my  ffur,  in  mazy  ring 
I  join  Uie  dance,  and  sportive  play  { 

And  oft  beneath  thy  window  sing,     m 
When  first  the  cock  pitMdaims  the  day* 

With  rapture  on  each  charm  I  dwell. 
And  daily  spread  thy  beanty*8  fame: 

And  still  my  tongue  thy  praise  dhall  teU> 
Though  envy  swell,  or  malice  blame, 

Teresa  of  the  Berrocal, 

When  once  I  praised  yon,  said  in  spite^ 
Your  mistress  you  an  angel  call. 

But  a  mere  ape  is  your  delight. 

Thanks  to  the  bugle  s  artful  glaie. 
And  all  the  graces  counterfeit ; 

Thanks  to  the  false  and  curled  hair. 
Which  wary  love  himself  might  cheat. 

I  swore  'twas  false;  and  said  she  lied; 

At  that  her  anger  fieuoely  rose: 
I  box'd  the  clown  that  took  her  side, 

And  how  I  box'd  my  fairest  knows. 

1  court  thee  not,  Olalia, 
.  To  gratify  a  loose  desire; 
My  love  is  cliaste,  without  alloy 
Of  wanton  wish,  or  lustful  fire. 

The  church  hath  silken  chords,  that  tie 
Consenting  hearts  in  mutual  bands: 

If  thou,  my  fair,  its  yoke  wilt  try, 
Thy  swain  its  ready  captive  stands. 

If  ifot,  by  all  the  saints  I  swear 

On  these  bleak  mountains  still  to  dweD, 

Nor  ever  quit  my  toibiome  care, 
Bat  forthe  cloLiter  and  the  celL 
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•  ficrd  elided  tiie  goatherd's  song,  and  Don  Qtdxote  requested  bim  to  ciing  some- 
HoAg  dse ;  but  Sancho  Panza  was  of  another  mind,  being  more  disposed  to  sleep 
lihan  to  hear  ballads ;  he  therefore  said  to  his  master,  *'  Sir,  you  had  better  oon- 
aider  where  you  are  to  rest  to-niglft ;  for  the  labour  which  these  honest  men 
imdergo  all  diay  will  not  suffer  them  to  pass  the  night  in  singing.''  **  I  Tmderstand 
fhee,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote;  "for  it  is  verjr  evident  that  visits  to  the 
%ine-bag  require  to  be  paid  rather  with  sleep  than  music."  "  It  relished  well  with 
vs  all,  blessed  be  God,"  answered  Soncho.  "  I  do  not  deny  it,"  reified  Don 
Qcdxote ;  "  lay  thyself  down  where  thou  wilt,  but  it  is  more  becoming  those  of 
my  profession  to  watch  than  to  sleep.  However,  it  would  not  be  amiss,  Sancho, 
if  thou  wouldest  dress  this  ear  again;  for  it  pains  me  more  than  it  ought." 
SoBoho  did  as  he  was  desired ;  and  one  of  the  goatherds  seeing  the  wotmd,  bade 
him  not  be  concerned  about  it,  for  he  would  applv  such  a  remedy  as  should 
qoiekly  heal  it :  then  taking  some  rosemarv-leaves,  which  aboxmded  in  that  place, 
fae  chewed  them,  and  mixed  with  them  a  httle  salt,  and,  laying  them  to  the  ear, 
konnd  tiiem  on  very  £ast,  assuring  him  that  no  other  salve  would  be  necessary, 
which  indeed  proved  to  be  true. 


CHAPTEE  Xn. 

WHAT  A  CBRTAIK  OOATHEBD  BELATBD  TO  TH08B  WHO  WXRB  WITH  DON  QUIXOTE. 

ooar  after  this  there  arrived  another  young  lad,  laden  with 
provisions  from  the  village:  "Comrades,"  said  he,  "do 
you  know  what  is  passing  in  the  village?"  "How 
should  we  know?"  answered  one  of  them.  "Know 
^  then,"  continued  the  youth,  "  that  the  famous  shepherd 

and  scholar,  Ghrysostom,  died  this  morning ;  and  it  is 
rumoured  that  it  was  for  love  of  tiiat  devilish  girl 
Maroela,  daughter  of  William  the  rich ;  she  who  rambles 
about  these  woods  and  fields  in  the  dress  of  a  shepherdess." 
"  For  Marcela !  say  you  ?"  quoth  one.     "  For  her,  I  say," 

« — ^ ^-—  •  answered  the  goatherd :  "  and  the  best  of  it  is,  he  Las 

orOered  in  his  will  that  they  should  bury  him  in  the  fields,  like  a  Moor,  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock,  by  the  cork-tree  fountain,  which,  according  to  report,  and,  as 
tiiey  say,  he  himself  declared,  was  the  very  place  where  he  first  saw  her.  He 
erdered  also  other  things  so  extravagant  that  the  clergy  say  they  must  not  be 
pecfimned   nor  is  it  fit  that  they  should,  for  they  seem  to  be  heaUienish      But 
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Yob  groat  Mend,  AmbroeiOy  the  student,  who  acoompanied  him,  dressed  also  llkA 
ashephesdy  declares  that  the  whole  of  what  Chr3rso6tom  enjoined  shall  be  exeonted; 
and  upon  this  the  village  is  all  in  an  uproar :  but,  by  what  I  can  kam,  they  will 
at  last  do  what  Ambroaio  and  all  his  Men  A  require;  and  to-morrow  they  comtt 
to  inter  him,  with  great  solemnity,  in  the  place  I  mentioned :  and,  in  my  opinian^ 
it  will  be  a  sight  well  worth  seeing ;  at  least,  I  shall  not  fail  to  go,  although  I 
were  certain  of  not  returning  to-morrow  to  the  village."  **  We  will  do  the  same^** 
answered  the  goatherds,  "and  let  us  cast  lots  who  shall  stay  behind,  to  look  after 
the  goats."  "  You  say  well,  Pedro,"  quoth  another :  '*  but  it  will  be  needless  U 
make  use  of  this  expedient,  for  I  will  remain  for  you  all ;  and  do  not  attriboie 
this  to  self-denial  or  want  of  curiosity  in  me,  but  to  the  thorn  which  struck  into  mj 
foot  tiie  other  day,  and  hinders  me  fom  walMng."  ''  We  thank  you,  neverthelesB/^ 
answered  Pedro. 

Bon  Quixote  requested  Pedro  to  give  him  some  account  of  the  deceased  man 
and  t^  shepherdess.  To  which  Pedro  answered,  **  that  all  he  knew  was  thai 
tiie  deceased  was  a  wealthy  gentleman,  and  inhabitant  of  a  village  situate  among 
these  mountains,  who  had  studied  many  years  at  Salamanca;  at  the  end  of  whioh 
time  he  returned  home,  with  the  character  of  a  very  learned  and  well-read 
person :  particularly,  it  was  said,  he  understood  the  science  of  the  stars,  and 
what  the  sun  and  moon  are  doing  in  the  sky;  for  he  told  us  punctually  the 
dipse  of  the  sun  and  moon."  **  Friend,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  **  the  obscuratLon  of 
those  two  luminaries  is  called  an  eclipse,  aud  not  a  dipse."  But  Pedre,  not 
regarding  niceties,  went  on  with  his  story,  saying,  "  He  also  foretold  when  the 
year  would  be  plentiM  or  stareL"  ''  Stenle,  you  would  say,  Mend,"  quoth  Bon 
Quixote.  "  Sterile  or  starel,"  answered  Pedro,  "  comes  all  to  the  same  thing. 
And,  as  I  was  saying,  his  father  and  Mends,  who  gave  credit  to  his  words,  be- 
came very  rich  thereby ;  for  they  followed  his  advice  in  everything.  This  year 
he  would  say.  Sow  barley,  and  not  wheat;  In  this,  you  may  sow  vetches,  and 
not  barley;  tiie  next  year,  There  will  be  plenty  of  oil;  the  three  following, 
There  will  not  be  a  drop."  ^'This  sdence  they  call  Astrology,"  said  Bon 
Quixote.  ''I  know  not  how  it  is  called,"  replied  redro,  ^'but  I  mow  that  he 
Imew  all  this,  and  more  too.  In  short,  not  many  months  after  he  came  from 
Salamanca,  on  a  certain  day  he  appeared  dressed  like  a  shepherd,  with  lus  crook 
and  sheep-skin  jacket,  having  thrown  aside  his  scholar's  gown ;  and  with  an  in- 
timate Mend  oi  his,  called  Ambrosio,  who  had  been  his  fellow-student,  and  who 
now  put  on  likewise  the  apparel  of  a  shepherd.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  how  the 
deceased  Chiysostom  was  a  great  man  at  making  verses ;  insomuch  that  he  made 
the  carols  for  Christmas-eve,  and  the  religious  plays  for  Corpus  Christi,  which  tiba 
boys  of  the  village  represented :  and  everybody  said  they  were  most  excellent. 
Wlien  the  people  of  the  viUage  saw  the  two  scholars  so  suddenly  habited  like 
shepherds^  they  were  amazed,  and  could  not  get  at  the  cause  that  induced  them 
to  make  that  strange  alteration  in  their  drm.  About  this  time  the  feithor  of 
Chrysostom  died,  and  he  inherited  a  large  estate,  in  lands  and  goods,  flockis 
herds,  and  money,  of  all  which  the  youth  remained  absolute  master;  and,  in** 
deed,  he  deserved  it  all,  for  he  was  a  very  good  companion,  a  charitable  man,  and 
a  Mend  to  those  that  were  good,  and  had  a  fiEu^e  like  any  blessing.  Afterwai^  it 
came  to  be  known  that  he  changed  his  habit  for  no  other  purpose  but  that  he 
might  wander  about  these  desert  places  after  that  shepherdess  Marcda»  witii 
whom,  as  our  lad  told  you,  he  was  in  love.  And  I  will  now  tell  you  (for  it  ia 
ftt  you  should  know)  who  this  young  slut  is ;  for,  perhaps,  and,  even,  wiUiout 
a  perhaps,  you  may  never  have  heard  the  like  in  all  the  days  of  your  life,  though 
Tou  were  as  old  as  Sama."  '*  Sanih,  you  mean,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  not 
being  able  to  endure  the  goatherd's  mistaking  woids.  '*  Sama  wUL  d(s" 
answered  Pedro;  "and,  sir,  if  you  must  at  every  turn  be  correcting  mT 
wotds,  we  shall  not  have   done  thia  twelvetmonth."  '<  Pardon  me^  MBod*'' 
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Hid  Dom  Quixote,  "  and  go  oa  -witli  your  etoiy ;  for  I  will  interrupt  you  no 
moreJ* 

"I  Bay  then,  dear  sir  of  my  soul,"  quoth  the  goatherd,  "  that,  in  our  village, 
there  was  a  fermer  still  richer  than  the  iather  of  Chrysos:om,  called  William;  on 
whom  God  bestowed, 
besides  great  wealth,  a 
daughter,  whose  mo- 
ther, the  most  re- 
wpeoUsd  woman  in  all 
our  country,  died  in 
giving  her  birth — I 
think  I  see  her  now, 
witii  that  goodly  pre- 
senoe,  looking  as  if 
she  had  the  sun  on  one 
side  of  her  and  the 
moon  on  the  other: 
and,  above  all,  she  was 
a  notable  house- wife, 
and  a  Mend  to  the 
poor:  for  which  I  be- 
lieve her  soul  is  at  this 
very  moment  with  God 
in  (he  other  world. 
Her  husbuid  William 
died  for  grief  at  the 
death  of  so  good  awife, 
leaving  his  daughter 
Maroela,  young  and 
rich,  under  the  care  of 
an  undo,  a  priest,  and 
the  curate  of  our  vil- 
lage.    The  girl  grew 

up  with  so  much  beauty  that  it  put  us  in  mind  of  her  mother,  who  had  a  great 
share,  yet  it  was  thought  that  the  daughter  would  surpass  her ;  and  so  it  fell  out ; 
fbr  when  she  came  to  be  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  nobody  beheld  her  without 
blessing  God  for  making  her  so  handsome,  and  most  men  were  in  love  with,  and 
distracted  for  her.  Her  uncle  kept  her  both  carefully  and  dose ;  nevertheless,  the 
Ihme  of  her  extraordinary  beauty  so  spread  itself  that,  partly  for  her  person,  partly 
for  her  great  riches,  her  uncle  was  applied  to,  solidted,  and  importuned,  not  only 
by  those  of  our  own  village,  but  by  many  others,  and  those  of  the  better  sort,  too, 
tor  several  leagues  round,  to  dispose  of  her  in  marriage.  But  he,  who,  to  do  him 
justice,  is  a  good  Christian,  though  he  was  desirous  of  disposing  of  her  as  soon  as 
she  was  marriageable,  yet  would  not  do  it  without  her  consent  Not  that  he 
had  an  eye  to  any  advantage  he  might  make  of  the  girFs  estate  by  deferring  her 
marriage ;  and,  in  good  truth,  this  has  been  told  in  praise  of  the  good  priest  in 
more  companies  than  one  in  our  village.  For  I  would  have  you  to  know,  sir- 
errant,  that,  in  these  little  places,  everything  is  talked  of,  and  everything 
censured.  And,  take  my  word  for  it,  that  a  clergyman,  especially  in  countnr 
towns,  must  be  over  and  above  good  who  makes  all  his  paiidiioners  speak  weU 
of  him." 

<^That  bi  true,"  said  Don  Quixote:  ''but  proceed,  for  the  story  is  excellent ; 
and  you,  honest  Pedro,  tell  it  with  a  good  grace."  **  May  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
never  fail  me !  which  is  most  to  the  purpose.  And  you  must  further  know," 
quoth  Pedro,  "  that»  though  tho  unde  made  these  proposals  known  to  his  niec«^ 
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tind  acquainted  Her  with  the  qualities  of-  each  one  in  particular,  of  the  many  that 
sought  her  hand,  advising  her  also  to  many  and  choose  to  her  liking,  her  onlj 
answer  was  that  she  was  not  so  disposed  at  present,  and  that,  being  so  young, 
khe '  did  not  feel  herself  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  matrimony.  Her  imde, 
satisfied  with  these  seemingly  just  excuses,  ceased  to  importune  her,  and  waited 
till  she  was  grown  a  little  older,  when  she  would  know  how  to  choose  a  compa- 
nion to  her  taste.  For,  said  he— and  he  said  weU — ^parents  ought  not  to  settle 
their  children  against  their  wilL  But,  behold  !  when  we  least  Siought  of  it,  on 
a  certain  day  the  coy  Marcela  appears  a  shepherdess,  and,  without  the  consent  of 
her  uncle,  and  against  the  entreaties  of  all  the  neighbours,  would  needs  go  into 
the  fields,  with  the  other  country-lasses,  and  tend  her  own  flock.     And  now  that 


/ 


she  appeared  in  public,  and  her  beauty  was  exposed  to  all  beholders,  it  is  impos 
sible  to  tell  you  how  many  wealthy  youths,  gentlemen  and  farmers,  hare  taken 
the  shepherd's  dress,  and  wander  about  these  plains,  making  their  suit  to  her. 
One  of  whom,  as  you  have  already  been  told,  was  the  deceased,  and  he,  it  is  said, 
rather  adored  than  loved  her.  But  think  not  that,  although  Marcela  has  given 
herself  up  to  this  free  and  unconfined  way  of  life,  and  with  so  little,  or  rather  no 
reserve,  she  has  given  the  least  colour  of  suspicion  to  the  prejudice  of  her  modesty 
and  discretion :  no :  rather  so  great  and  strict  is  the  watdi  she  keeps  over  har 
honour  that  of  all  those  who  serve  and  solicit  her  no  one  has  boasted,  or  can 
boast  with  truth,  that  she  has  given  hrm  the  least  hope  of  obtaining  his  wishes. 
For,  though  she  does  not  fly  or  shun  the  company  and  conversation  of  the 
shepherds,  but  treats  them  in  a  courteous  and  friencUly  manner,  yet,  when  any 
one  of  them  ventures  to  discover  his  intention,  though  it  be  as  just  and  hdy  as 
that  of  marriage,  she  casts  him  from  her  as  out  of  a  stone-bow.  And  by  this 
sort  of  behaviour  she  does  more  mischief  in  this  country  than  if  she  carried  the 
plague  about  with  her ;  for  her  affiibilityand  beauty  win  the  hearts  of  those  who 
converse  with  her,  and  incline  them  to  serve  and  love  her;  but  her  disdain  and 
frank  dealing  drive  them  to  despair;  and  so  they  know  not  what  to  say  to  h^^ 
and  can  on>^  exclaim  against  her,  calling  her  cruel  and  ungrateful,  witb  such 
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Other  titles  as  plainly  denote  her  character ;  and,  were  jou  to  abide  here,  sir, 
awhile,  you  would  hear  these  mountains  and  valleys  resound  with  the  complaints 
of  those  rejected  wretches  that  yet  follow  her.  There  is  a  place  not  far  hence 
where  about  two  dozen  of  tall  beeches  grow,  and  not  one  of  tiiem  is  without  the 
name  of  Marcela  written  and  engraved  on  its  smooth  bark ;  over  some  of  them  is 
carved  a  crown,  as  if  the  lover  would  more  clearly  express  that  Marcela  deserves 
and  wears  the  crown  of  all  human  beauty.  Here  sighs  one  shepherd ;  thei^ 
complains  another:  here  are  heard  amorous  sonnets,  there  despairing  ditties. 
One  will  pass  all  the  hours  of  the  night  seated  at  the  foot  of  some  rock  or  tree, 
where,  without  having  closed  his  weeping  eyes,  wrapped  up  and  lost  in  thought, 
the  son  finds  him  in  the  morning ;  whilst  another,  giving  no  truce  to  his  sighs, 
lies  stretched  on  the  burning  sand  in  the  midst  of  the  most  sultry  noon-day  heat 
of  summer,  sending  up  his  complaints  to  all-pitying  heaven.  In  the  meantime, 
the  beautifiil  Marcela,  firee  and  unconcerned,  triumphs  over  them  alL  We  who 
know  her  wait  with  impatience  to  see  how  all  this  will  end,  and  who  is  to  be 
Hhe  happy  man  that  shall  subdue  so  intractable  a  disposition,  and  enjoy  so  incom- 
parable a  beauty.  As  all  that  I  hare  related  is  certain  truth,  I  can  more  readily 
believe  what  our  companion  told  us  concerning  the  cause  of  Chrysostom's  death ; 
and  therefore  I  advise  you,  sir,  not  to  fail  being  to-morrow  at  his  funeral,  which 
will  be  very  well  worth  seeing :  for  Chrysostom  has  a  great  many  friends ;  and 
it  is  not  half  a  league  hence  to  the  place  of  interment  appointed  by  himself.'* 
.  **  I  will  certainly  be  there,"  said  Don  Quixote,  **  and  I  thank  you  for  the 
pleasure  you  have  given  me  by  the  recital  of  so  entertaining  a  story.''  **  0," 
leplied  the  goathe^,  *^  I  do  not  yet  know  half  the  adventures  of  Maicela's 
lovers ;  but  to-morrow,  perhaps,  we  shall  meet  by  the  way  with  some  shepherd; 
who  may  tell  us  more :  at  present  it  will  not  be  amiss  for  you  to  go  and  sleep 
imder  some  roof,  for  the  cold  dew  of  the  night  may  do  hcum  to  your  wound, 
though  the  salve  I  have  put  to  it  is  such  that  you  need  not  fear  any  trouble  from 
it'*  Sancho  Panza,  who,  for  his  part,  had  wished  this  long-winded  tale  of  the 
goaUierd  at  the  devil,  pressed  his  master  to  lay  himself  down  to  sleep  in  Pedro's 
hut  He  did  so,  and  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  thinking  of  his  lady  Dulcinea, 
in  imitation  of  the  lovers  of  Marcela.  8andio  took  up  his  lodging  between 
Boizinante  and  his  ass,  where  he  fBlepty  not  like  a  discarded  lover,  but  Hke  a  man 
who  had  been  gnevously  kicked. 


■to  ADTZRTinm  OV  DOV  4DIX0II. 


CHAPTEK  Xin. 

f  m  0O9CL178IO1I  07  THB  8T0RT  OF  THE  8HEPIIEEDB88  XARCELA,  WITH  OTHBR  DICIDBXTt. 

OBNIKO    scarcely   liad   dawned 

7  throTigh  the    balconieB  of  the 

cast,  when  five  of  the  six  goat- 

:,^  herds  got  up  and  went  to  awake 

Don  Quixote,  whom  they  asked 

^.  whether  he  continued  in  his  re- 

solution   of  going   to    see  the 

^  famous  interment  of  Chrysostom; 

^  for,  if  BO,  they  would  bear  him 

t:  company.     Don   Quixote,  who 

desired  nothing  more,  aroee,  and 

*=  ordered  Soncho  to  saddle  and 


pannel  immediately :  which  he  did  with  great  expedition ;  and  with  the  same 
dispatch  they  all  set  out  on  their  journey. 

They  had  not  gone  a  quarter  of  a  league  when,  upon  crossing  a  path-way,  iliey 
saw  six  shepherds  advancing  towards  them,  dad  in  jackets  of  black  sheep-skin, 
with  garlands  of  cypress  and  bitter  rosemary  on  their  heads ;  each  of  them  having 
in  his  hand  a  thick  holly-club.  There  came  also  with  them  two  gentlemen  on 
horseback,  well  equipped  for  travelling,  who  were  attended  by  three  lacqueys  on 
foot  When  the  two  parties  met,  they  courteously  saluted  each  other,  and 
finding  upon  inquiry  tiiat  all  were  proceeding  to  the  place  of  burial,  they 
eontinued  their  journey  together. 

One  of  the  horsemen,  addressing  his  companion,  said,  *'  I  think,  signer  Yivaldo, 
we  shall  not  repent  having  staid  to  see  this  fieunous  interment ;  for,  without  doubt, 
it  will  be  an  extraordinary  sight,  according  to  the  strange  accounts  these  shepherds 
have  given  us  of  the  deceased  shepherd  and  murdering  shepherdess."  '''I  think 
so,  too,"  answered  Yivaldo ;  "  and  so  far  from  regretting  tne  delay  of  one  day,  I 
would  stay  four  to  see  it"  Don  Quixote  asked  them  what  they  had  heard  of 
Marcela  and  Chrysostom  ?  The  traveller  said  they  had  met  those  shepherds  early 
in  the  morning,  and  that,  observing  their  mournful  apparel,  they  had  inquired  the 
cause,  and  were  informed  of  it  by  one  of  them,  who  told  them  of  the  beauty  and 
singularity  of  a  certain  shepherdess,  called  Marcela,  and  the  loves  of  many  that 
wooed  her ;  with  the  death  of  Chrysostom,  to  whose  burial  they  were  going.  In 
fine,  he  related  oU  that  Pedro  had  told  Don  Quixote. 

This  discourse  ceased,  and  another  began,  by  Yivaldo  asking  Don  Quixote 
what  might  be  the  reason  that  induced  him  to  go  armed,  in  that  manner,  through 
a  country  so  peaceable  ?  To  which  Don  Quixote  answered :  '*  The  profession  I 
follow  will  not  allow  or  sufier  me  to  go  in  any  other  manner.  Bevels,  banquetSi 
and  repose,  were  invented  for  effeminate  courtiers;  but  toil,  disquietude,  and  aims 
alone  were  designed  for  those  whom  the  world  caUs  knights-errant,  of  which 
number  I,  though  unworthy,  am  the  least"  As  soon  as  they  heard  this,  they  all 
perceived  his  derangement,  but,  in  order  to  discover  the  nature  of  his  madneasi 
Yivaldo  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  knights-errant?  "  Have  you  not  read,  air," 
answered  Don  Quixote,  ''the  annals  and  histories  of  Enghmd,  wherein  ax6 
recorded  the  famous  exploits  of  king  Arthur,  whom,  in  our  Castilian  tongue,  we 
perpetually  call  king  Artus  ?  of  whom  there  exists  an  ancient  tradition,  universally 
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leoelTed  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  (Jreat  Britain,  that  he  did  not  die,  but  that,  hj 
magic  art,  he  was  transformed  into  a  raven ;  and  that,  in  process  of  time,  he  shaU 
reign  again,  and  recover  his  kingdom  and  sceptre ;  for  which  reason  it  cannot 
be  proved  that,  from  that  time  to  this,  any  Englishman  hath  killed  a  raven.  Now, 
in  this  good  king's  time  was  instituted  Uiat  renowned  order  of  chivalry,  entitled 
the  knights  of  the  round  table ;  and  the  amours  related  of  Sic  Lancelot  of  the 
Lake  with  the  queen  Qinebra  passed  exactly  as  they  are  recorded ;  that  honourabb 
duenna  Quintaniona  being  their  mediatrix  and  confidante :  whence  originated  that 
well-known  ballad,  so  much  admired  here  in  Spain,  '  Never  was  knight  by  ladies 
10  well  served  as  was  Sir  Lancelot  when  he  came  from  Britain :'  with  the  rest 
of  that  sweet  and  chaiming  account  of  his  amours  and  exploits.  Now,  from  that 
time,  the  order  of  chivalry  has  been  extending  and  spreading  itself  through  many 
and  divers  parts  of  the  world:  and  among  those  of  the  profession  distinguished 
and  renowned  for  heroic  deeds  was  the  valiant  Amadis  de  Gaul,  with  all  his  sons 
and  grandsons,  to  the  fifth  generation :  the  valorous  Felixmarte  of  Hircania ; 
and  ti^e  never-enough-to-be-praised  Tirante  the  White :  nay,  even  almost  in  our 
own  times,  we  have  seen,  heard,  and  conversed  with,  the  invincible  and  valorous 
knight  Don  Belianis  of  Qreece.  This,  gentlemen,  it  is  to  be  a  knight-errant,  and 
the  order  of  chivalry  is  .  --^ 

what  I  have  described.  w        . 

To  this  order,  as  I  said 
before,  I,  though  a  sin- 
ner, have  devoted  my- 
self; and  the  same 
which  those  knights 
profess  do  I  profbss 
also:  therefore  am  I 
travelling  through 
these  solitudes  and 
deserts  in  quest  of  ad- 
ventures, with  a  deter-  ., 
mined  resolution  to  op-  "^ 
pose  my  arm  and  my 
person  t^  the  most  pe- 
rilous that  fortune  may 
present,  in  aid  of  the  ' 
weak  and  oppressed." 

By  this  discourse  the 
travellers    were   ftdly 
convinced  of  the  dis- 
ordered state  of   Don  \ 
Quixote's  mind;    and 
the  species  of  insanity  I 
with  which  they  per-| 
ceived  him  to  be  af-i 
fected  struck  them  with  | 
the  same  surprise  that 
all  felt  upon  first  dis-  . 
covering  it.    Vivaldo, 
who  was  a  man  of  dis- 

cenunent,  anil  withal  of  a  gay  disposition,  to  enliven  the  remainder  of  their 
journey  to  the  fimeral  mounteon,  resolved  te  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
pursuing  his  extravagant  discourse.  He,  therefore,  said  to  him,  "in  my 
opinion,  sir  knight-errant,  you  have  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  austere 
pofossions   upon  earth;    mcnre    rigid    even    than    that   of  the    Carthusian 


J. 
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monkfl.^'  ^'  That  order  of  monks  may  be  as  rigid,"  answered  Don  ilnizote ;  "  but: 
that  it  is  equally  necessary  to  the  woiid  I  am  mnch  inclined  to  doubt ;  for,  to  say 
the  truth,  the  soldier  who  executes  his  captain's  orders  does  no  less  than  the  captain 
himself,  who  gives  him  the  orders.  I  would  say  that  the  religious  order,  in^ 
peace  and  tranquillity,  implore  heaven  for  the  good  of  the  world;  but  we 
soldiers  and  knights  really  execute  what  they  pray  for,  defending  it  with  the- 
strength  of  our  arms  and  tiie  edge  of  our  swords ;  not  under  covert,  but  in  open 
field;  exposed  to  the  intolerable  beams  of  the  summer's  sun,  and  the  chilling; 
frosts  of  winter.  Thus  we  are  God's  ministers  upon  earth,  and  the  arms  by 
which  he  executes  his  justice.  And,  as  the  affairs  of  war,  and  those  appertaining: 
to  it,  cannot  be  put  in  execution  without  toil,  pain,  and  labour,  so  they  who  profess  it  • 
must,  unquestionably,  endure  more  than  those  who,  in  peace  and  repose,  are 
employed  in  praying  to  heaven  to  assist  them,  and  who  can  do  but  little  for 
^.  ^  themselves.     I  mean  not 

.        'S  \  '  (V>i\l^\        >o\\^\  ^  8*y»  nor  do  I  entertain. 

^     ^  I  &x  Y    ^  \,r  ;  Y    r  ^\.\  \j\  nich  a  thought,  that  the 

"~^==^-JLi^_A^|,  If''      ft  i\l\      ^  '^     \\  ;        state  of  the  knight-errant. 
,  ,/^^?;r^   ,'  '        ->  is  as  good  as  that  of  the 

religious  recluse :  I  would^ 
only  infer,  from  what  I 
suffer,  that  it  is,  doubtleas, 
more  laborious,  more  has* 
tinadoed,  mora  hungry 
and  thirsty,  more  wretch- 
ed, more  ragged,  and  more 
filthy:  for  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  knights- 
errant  of  old  suffered  much 
in  the  course  of  their  lives ; 
^  if  some    of  them   were> 

raised  to  empires  by.th^ 
valour  of  their  arms,  in 
good    truth     they    paid 
dearly  for  it  in  blood  and 
sweat :  and,  after  all,  had 
they  been  without  the  as- 
SLBtance  of  enchanters  and 
sages,  their  hopes  would 
have  been  frtistrated,  and 
r^  their  wishes  unattained." 
^       ''  I  am  of  the  same  opi- 
:  nion,"    replied  the   tra- 
veller:  "but  one    thing,^ 
among  many  others  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  cen- 
surable in  knights-errant,  la  Uiat,  when  tliey  ai^e   prepared   to   engage   in   some 
great  and  perilous  adventure,  to  the  manifest  hazard  of  their  lives,  at  ths 
moment  of  attack  they  never  think  of  commending  themselves  to  God,  as  every. 
Christian  is  bound  to  do  at  such  a  crisis,  but  rattier  comnaend  themselves  to 
their  mistresses,  and  that  with  as  much  fervour  and  devotion  as  if  they  were 
really  their   God :    a  thing,  which  to  me,  savours  of  paganism."       *'  Signer," 
answered  Don  Quixote,   **  this  can  by  no  means  be  otherwise ;  and  the  fcoight- 
ertant  who  should  act  in  any  other  manner  would    digress  much  from  his 
duty :  for  it  is  a  received  maxim   and  custom  in  chivalry  that  the  knight- 
errant,  who,  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  some  great  feat  of  aims,  has  his  lady 
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before  him,  muBt  tnm  Mb   eyes  fondlj   and   amoroasly  iowardB  her,  tt  if 
imploiing  her  firrottr  and  protection  in  the  hazardous  enterprize  that  awaits 
him  7  and,  even  if  nohody  hear  him,  he  must  pronomice  some  words  between  his 
teeth,  by  which  he  commends  himself  to  her  with  his  whole  heart :  and  of  this 
we  hare  innnmerable  examples  in  history.     Nor  is  it  thence  to  be  inferred  that 
&ey  beglect  commending  themselyes  to  God:  for  there  is  time  and  opportunity: 
enoTigh  to  do  it  in  the  conrse  of  the  action."     ''Notwithstanding  all  that," 
replied  the  trareller,  "I  have  one  scruple  still  remaining;  for  I  have  often  read 
that,  woids  rising  between  two  knights-enrant,  and  ohol^  beginning  to  kindle  isi 
them  both,  they  turn  their  horses  round,  and,  taking  a  large  compass  about  the 
field,  immediately  encounter  at  full  speed ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  career, 
commend  themselves  to  their  mistresses:    wMt  commonly  happens   in  the 
enconnt^  is,  that  one  of  them  tumbles  back  over  his  horse's  crupper,  pierced 
through  and  through  by  his  adversary's  lance ;  and  if  the  other  had  not  laid  Wd 
of  his  horse's  mane  he  must  have  fallen  to  the  ground ;-— now  I  cannot  imagine 
what  leisure  the  deceased  had  to  commend  himself  to  God,  in  the  course  o?  so 
expeditious  a  work.    Better  had  it  been  if  the  words  he  spent  in  commending 
himself  to  his  lady^  in  the  midst  of  the  career,  had  been  employed  as  the  duties 
of  a  Ohiisiian  require;  particularly  as  I  imagine  that  all  knights-enant  have  not 
ladies  to  oommend  themselves  to ;   because  they  axe  ^ot  all  in  love."     "  That 
eanoot  be,"  answered  Don  Quixote :    "  I  say  there  cannot  be  a  knight-errant 
without  a  mistress ;  for  it  is  as  essential  and  as  natural  for  them  to  be  enamoured 
as  for  ihe  dry  to  have  stars :  and,  most  certainly,  no  history  exists  in  which  a 
kxiig^it<^nant  is  to  be  foimd  without  an  an^our :  fbr,  horn  the  very  circumstance 
of  his  being  without,  he  would  not  be  acknowledged  as  a  legitimate  knight,  but  a 
bastard  who  had  entered  the  fortress  of  chivalry,  not  by  the  gate,  but  over  the 
pales,  like  a  thief  and  a  robber."     "Nevertheless,"  said  the  traveller,  "  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  I  remember  having  read  that  Don  Galaor,  brother  to  tibe  valorous 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  never  had  a  particular  nustress,  to  whom  he  might  commend 
himself:  notwithstanding  which,  he  was  no  less  esteemed,  and  was  a  very  valiant 
and  famous  knight."    To  which  our  Don  Quixote  answered:  "Signer,  one 
swallow  makes  not  a  summer.     Moreover,  I  know  that  Don  Galaor  was  in  secret 
very  deeply  enamoured,  besides  the  general  love  that  he  entertained  towards  all 
whom  he  thought  handsome :  a  propensity  natural  to  him,  and  which  he  was 
unable  to  controL    But,  in  short,  it  is  well  ascertained  that  tiiere  was  one  whom 
he  had  made  mistress  of  his  devotion,  and  to  whom  he  often  commended  himself 
but  very  secretiy ;  for  upon  this  quality  of  secrecy  he  especially  valued  himself." 

"  K  it  is  essential  that  every  Imight-errant  be  a  lover,"  said  the  traveller,  "  it 
may  well  be  presumed  that  you  are  yourself  one,  being  of  the  profession ;  and,  if 
you  do  not  pique  yourself  upon  the  same  secrecy  as  Don  Galaor,  I  eamestiy 
entreat  you,  in  the  name  of  all  this  good  company,  and  in  my  own,  to  tell  us  the 
name,  coimtry,  quality,  and  beauty  of  your  mistress,  who  cannot  but  account 
herself  happy  that  all  the  world  should  know  that  she  is  loved  and  served  by  so 
worthy  a  blight."  Here  Don  Quixote  breathed  a  deep  sigh,  and  said :  "  I 
cannot  positively  affirm  whether  that  sweet  enemy  of  mine  is  pleased  or  not 
that  the  world  should  know  I  am  her  servant :  I  can  only  say,  in  answer  to  what 
you  so  very  courteously  inquire  of  me,  that  her  name  is  Dulcinea ;  her  country 
Toboso,  a  town  of  La  Mancha;  her  quality  at  least  that  of  a  princess,  since  she 
is  my  queen  and  sovereign  lady ;  her  beauty  more  than  human,  since  in  her  all 
tho  impossible  and  chimeric^  attributes  of  beauty  which  the  poets  ascribe  to 
their  mistresses  are  realised :  for  her  hair  is  gold,  her  forehead  the  Elysian  fields, 
her  eyebrows  rainbows,  her  eyes  suns,  her  cheeks  roses,  her  lips  coral,  her  teeth 
pearls,  her  neck  alabaster,  her  bosom  marble,  her  hands  ivory,  her  whit^oess 
now ;  and  her  whole  person  without  parallel. 

^  We  would  fun  know."  renUed  Yivaldo,  "  her  lineage,  race,  and  family."  To 
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which  Don  Quixote  answered :  "  She  is  not  of  the  ancient  Boman  Cortii,  Gaii,  oi 
the  Bcipios,  nor  of  the  modem  Colonnas  or  Ursinis ;  nor  of  the  Moncadas  and 
Bequesenes  of  Catalonia;  neither  is  she  of  the  Eebellas  and  YiUanovas  of 
Yalentia;  the  Pakfozes,  Nuzas,  Bocabertes,  Corellas,  Lunas,  Akgones^  Urreas, 
Fozes,  and  Gnrreas  of  Arragon ;  the  Cerdas,  Manriqnes,  Mendozas,  and  Guzmans 
of  Castile ;  the  Alencastros,  Pallas  and  Meneses  of  Portugal ;  but  she  is  of  those 
of  Toboso  de  la  Mancha ;  a  lineage,  though  modem,  is  yet  such  as  may  give  a  noble 
beginning  to  the  most  illustrious  families  of  f^Lture  ages :  and  in  this  let  no  one 
contradict  me,  unless  it  be  on  the  conditions  that  Zerbino  fixed  under  the  arms  of 
Orlando,  where  it  said : 

That  knight  alone  these  armi  afaall  moye, 
Who  darai  Orlando's  prowess  prove. " 

*'  Although  mine  be  of  the  Cachopines  of  Laredo,"  replied  the  traTeller,  **  I 
dare  not  compare  it  with  that  of  Toboso  de  la  Mancha ;  though,  to  say  the  troth, 
no  such  appdlation  hath  till  now  ever  reached  my  ears."  **  Is  it  possible  you 
should  never  have  heard  it !"  exclaimed  Don  Qmxote.  AU  the  party  had  listened 
with  great  attention  to  this  dialogue;  and  even  the  goatherds  and  shepherds 
perceived  the  excessive  distraction  of  our  knight.  Sandio  Panza  alone  believed 
oil  that  his  master  said  to  be  true,  knowing  who  he  was,  and  having  been 
acquainted  with  him  from  childhood :  but  he  had  some  doubts  as  to  that  part 
which  concerned  the  fair  Dulcinea  dd  Toboso ;  never  having  heard  of  such  a 
name,  or  such  a  princess,  although  he  lived  so  near  Toboso. 

Thus  conversing,  they  proceeded  on,  when  they  discerned,  through  a  deft 
between  two  high  mountains,  about  twenty  shepherds  coming  down,  all  dad  in 
lerkins  of  black  wool,  and  crowned  with  garhmds^  some  of  which,  as  appeared 


afterwards,  were  of  yew  and  some  of  cypress.  Six  of  them  carried  a  bier,  covered 
with  various  flowers  and  boughs.  Upen  which  one  of  the  goatherds  said: 
"  Those  who  oome  yonder  are  bearing  the  corpse  of  Chrysostom;  and  at  the  foot 
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of  yonder  monntaiii  is  tiie  place  where  he  desired  to  he  interred."  They  made 
haste  therefore  to  reach  them ;  which  they  did  just  as  the  hier  was  set  down  on 
the  ground;  and  four  of  them,  with  sharp  pickaxes^  were  making  the  grave  by 
the  side  of  a  hard  rock.  After  mutual  salutations^  Don  Quixote  and  his  company 
went  to  take  a  yiew  of  the  bier ;  upon  which  they  saw  a  dead  body,  strewed  with 
flowers,  in  the  dress  of  a  shepherd,  apparently  about  thirty  years  of  age ;  and 
though  dead,  it  was  evident  that  his  countenanoe  had  hem  beautiful  and  his 
figure  el^ant  Several  books,  and  a  great  num.ber  of  papers,  some  open  and 
8(mie  folded,  lay  round  him  on  the  bier.  All  that  were  present,  spectators  as 
well  88  those  who  were  opening  the  grave,  kept  a  marvellouB  silence,  until  one  of 
those  who  had  borne  the  deceased  said  to  ano&er :  "  Observe  carefully,  Ambrosio, 
whether  this  be  the  place  which  Chrysostom  mentioned,  since  you  "wish  to  be  so 
exact  in  executing  his  will."  ''It  is  here,"  answered  Ambrosio;  "for  in  this 
very  place  my  unhappy  fdend  often  told  me  of  his  woe.  Here  it  was,  he  told 
me,  that  he  first  beheld  that  mortal  enemy  of  the  hxmian  race ;  here  it  was  that 
he  declared  to  her  his  no  less  honourable  than  ardent  passion;  here  it  was  that 
KaroiLi  finally  undeceived  and  treated  him  with  sudi  disdain  that  she  put  an 
end  to  the  tragedy  of  his  miserable  life ;  and  here,  in  memory  of  so  many  mis- 
fortunes, he  desired  to  be  deposited  in  the  bowels  of  eternal  oblivion." 


Then,  addressing  himself  to  Don  Quixote  and  the  travellers,  he  thus  continued : 
"This  body,  sirs,  which  you  are  regarding  with  compassionate  eyes,  was  the 
receptacle  of  a  soul  upon  which  heaven  had  bestowed  an  infinite  portion  of  ito 
treasures :  this  is  the  body  of  Chrysostom,  who  was  a  man  of  rare  genius^ 
matchless  courtesy,  and  unbounded  kindness ;  he  was  a  phoenix  in  friendship, 
magnificent  without  ostentation,  grave  without  arrogance,  cheerful  without 
meanness;  in  short,  the  first  in  aJl  that  was  good,  and  second  to  none  in  all  that 
was  unfortunate.  He  loved,  and  wal  abhorred :  he  adored,  and  was  scorned :  he 
courted  a  savage;  he  solicited  a  statue;  he  pursued  the  wind;  he  called  aloud  to 
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the  desert;  he  was  the  slave  of  ingratitude,  whose  recompence  was  to  leave  him, 
in  the  middle  of  his  career  of  life,  a  prey  to  death,  inflicted  by  a  certain 
shepherdess,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  render  immortal  in  the  memories  of  men ; 
as  these  papers  you  are  looking  at  would  sufficiently  demonstrate,  had  he 
not  ordered  me  to  commit  them  to  the  flames  at  the  same  time  that  his  body  was 
deposited  in  the  earth."  '^  You  would  then  be  more  rigorou&and  cruel  to  them/' 
said  Vivaldo,  ''  than  their  master  himself;  for  it  is  neither  just  nor  wise  to  fulfil 
the  will  of  him  who  commands  wh&t  is  utterly  unreasonable.  Augustus  Caesar 
deemed  it  wrong  to  consent  to  the  execution  of  what  the  divine  Mantuan  com- 
manded in  his  will;  therefore,  signer  Ambrosio,  although  you  commit  your 
friend's  body  to  the  earth,  do  not  commit  his  writings  also  to  oblivion ;  and  if  he  has 
ordained^  like  a  man  aggrieved,  do  not  you  fulffl  like  one  without  discretion :  but 
rather  preserve  these  papers,  in  order  that  the  cruelty  of  Marcela  may  be  still 
remembered,  and  serve  for  an  example  to  those  who  shall  live  in  times  to  come, 
that  they  may  avoid  falling  down  the  like  precipices;  for  I  am  acquainted,  as 
well  as  my  companions  here,  with  the  story  of  this  your  enamoured  and  despairing 
friend ;  we  knew  also  your  friendship  and  the  occasion  of  his  deaths  and  what  he 
ordered  on  his  death-bed:  from  whidi  lamentable  history  we  may  conclude  how 
great  has  been  the  cruelt}^  of^  Marcela,  the  love  of  Ghrysostom,  and  the  sincerity 
of  your  friendship ;  and  also  leani  the  end  of  those  who  run  headlong  in  the 
path  that  delirious  passion  presents  to  their  view.  Last  night  we  heard  of  Chry- 
Bostom's  death,  and  that  he  was  to  be  interred  in  this  pkce :  led,  therefore,  by 
curiosity  and  compassion,  we  turned  out  of  our  way,  and  determined  to  behold 
with  our  eyes  what  had  interested  us  so  much  in  the  recital :  and,  in  return  for 
our  pity,  and  our  desire  to  give  aid,  had  it  been  possible,  we  beseech  you,  oh 
wise  Ambrosio-^*-at  least  I  request  it  on  my  own  behalf — ^that  you  will  not  bum  the 
papers,  but  allow  me  to  take  some  of  them."  Then,  without  waiting  for, the 
shepherd's  reply,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and  took  some  of  those  tiiat  were 
nearest  to  him;  upon  which  Ambrosio  said:  ''Out  of  civility,  signer,  I  will  con- 
sent to  your  keeping  those  you  have  taken;  but  if  you  expect  tluit  I  sliall  forbear 
burning  those  that  remain,  you  are  deceived."  Vivaldo,  desirous  of  seeing  what 
the  papers  contained,  immediately  opened  one  of  them,  and  found  that  it  was 
entitled,  "The  song  of  Despair."  Ambroao,  hearing  it,  said :  "This  is  the  last 
thing  which  the  unhappy  man  wrote;  and  that  all  present  may  conceive,  signer, 
to  what  a  state  of  misery  he  was  reduced,  read  it  aloud;  for  you  will  have  time 
enough  while  they  are  digging  the  grave."  "That  I  wHl  do  with  all  my  heart," 
said  Vivaldo;"  and,  as  aH  the  by-standers  had  the  same  desire,  they  assembled 
apanndhim,.and  he  read:in.an  audible  vdce^  as  follows: — 
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r,HAPTEE  XIT. 
wuion  ooMTAXirg  tbb   dvpaibjuo  tzbseb  of  thb  dxobassd  shbphsrd,   with   othse 

UNSXPBCTBD  BVXNTB. 

CHKYSOSTOITS  SONG.*'- 

I. 

BiNCE)  cniel  maid,  yoxi  force  me  to  proclaim 
From  dime  to  dime  the  trimnphs  oi  your  sooniy 
Let  hell  itself  inspire  my  tortiured  breast 
With  mournful  numbers,  and  imtune  my  voice ; 
Whilst  the  sad  pieces  of  my  broken  heart 
Mix  with  the  doleful  accents  of  my  tongoC) 
At  once  tatdl  m^  griefii  and  thy  exploits. 
Hear,  then,  and  listen  with  attentive  ear — 
Not  to  harmonious  sounds,  but  echoing  groans, 
Fetdi'd  from  the  bottom  of  my  lab'ring  breast,  . 
To  ease,  in  spite  of  thee,  my  raging  smart. 


The  lion's  roar,  the  howl  of  midnight  wolves, 
The  scaly  serpent's  hiss,  the  raven^s  croak,  . 
The  bur^  of  fighting  winda  that  vex  the  main. 
The  widowed  owl  and  turtle's  plaintive  moan, 
With  all  the  din  of  hell's  infernal  crew, . 
From  my  griev'd  soul  forth  issue  in  one  sound — 
Leaving  my  senses  all  .oonfus'd  and  lost. 
For  ah!  no  common  language  can  express 
The  crud  pains  that,  torture  my  sad  heart* 

*  The  stanzas  of  this  song  (cancion)  are  each  composed  of  rixteen  lines  of  eleven  syllables,  in 
which  tho  rhymes  are  placed  in  a  sinyilar  manner,  unknown  till  used  by  Cervantes,  and  which 
has  not  been  attempted  since.  In  this  arrangement  the  penultimate  line  is  not  in  •oosonaBce 
with  either  of  the  others,  but  rhymes  with  the  first  hemiestidi  of  the  last  line. 

Mas  gran  sLmpleza  es  avisarte  desto, 
Pues  se  que  esta  tu  glorica  oono  cida 
£n  que  mi  vida  llegue  al  fin  tan  presto. 
The  singularities,  and  even  the  prindpal^autiea  of  the  piece  (though  they  are  not  veiy 
numeroaB},  are  lost  in  the  tnmilation. 
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m. 

Tet  let  not  Echo  bear  the  moumM  wundi 
To  where  old  Tagus  rolls  his  yellow  eandB, 
Or  Betis,  crown'd  with  olives,  pours  his  floods 
But  here,  'midst  rocks  and  precipices  deep^ 
Or  to  obscure  and  edlent  vales  remoVd, 
On  shores  by  human  footsteps  never  trod. 
Where  the  gay  sun  ne'er  lifts  his  radiant  orb. 
Or  with  th'  envenom'd  fiuje  of  savage  beasts 
That  range  the  howling  wilderness  for  food, 
Will  I  proclaim  the  nSry  of  my  woes — 
Poor  pnvilege  of  grief! — whilst  echoes  hoarse 
Catch  the  sad  taLs,  and  spread  it  round  the  world. 

IV. 

Disdain  gives  death ;  suspicionB,  true  or  fiJse, 

O'ertum  the  impatient  mmd :  with  surer  strEdoe 

Fdl  jealousy  destroys ;  the  pangs  of  absence 

No  lover  can  sq^rt ;  nor  mmost  hope 

Can  dissipate  the  dread  of  oold  neglect; 

Yet  I,  strange  fi&te  I  though  jealous,  thou^  disdain'd. 

Absent,  and  sure  of  odd  neglect,  BtQl  live. 

And  'midst  the  various  torments  I  endure^ 

Ko  ray  of  hope  e'er  darted  on  my  soul : 

Nor  would  I  hope;  rather  in  de^  despair 

Will  I  sit  down,  and,  brooding  o'er  my  grieft^ 

Tow  everlasting  abscmoe  from  her  sig^ 

T. 

Can  hope  and  ibar  at  once  the  soul  possess, 
Or  hope  subsist  with  surer  cause  of  fear 
ffliall  X  to  shut  out  frigfatftil  jealousy. 
Close  my  sad  eyes,  when  eVry  pang  I  &el 
Presents  (he  hideonv  phantom  to  my  view ; 
What  wretch  so  credulous  but  must  eoihittfl^ 
Distrust  with  open  anoM,  when  he  beholds 
Disdain  avow'd,  suspicions  reahs'd. 
And  truth  itself  converted  to  a  lie  ? 
0,  cruel  tyrant  of  the  realm  of  lovei, 
Fierce  Jealousy,  ann  with  a  sword  this  hand, 
*  Or  thou.  Disdain,  a  twisted  cord  bestow. 

vt. 
Let  me  not  blame  my  fate ;  but,  dying,  think 
The  man  most  blest  who  loves,  the  soul  most  free 
That  Love  has  most  enthrall'd.    Still  to  my  thoughts 
Let  frncy  paint  the  tyrant  of  m^  heart 
Beauteous  in  mind  as  &oe,  and  m  myself 
Still  let  me  find  the  source  of  her  disdain 
Content  to  suffer,  since  imperial  Love 
^  lover's  woes  maintains  nis  sovereign  state. 
With  this  persuasion,  and  the  fiital  noose, 
I  hasten  to  the  doom  her  scorn  demands, 
And,  dying,  o£kr  up  my  breathless  corse, 
Cncrown'd  with  gulands,  to  the  whistling  winds. 

VII. 

0  thou,  whose  unrelenting  lisoui's  force 
First  drove  me  to  despair,  and  now  to  death, 
When  the  sad  tale  of  my  untimely  fiill 
Shall  reach  thy  ear,  though  it  deserve  a  ta^ 
Veil  not  the  heaVn  of  those  bright  eyes  in  grie( 
Nor  drop  one  pityine  tear,  to  U&  the  worid 
At  lengUL  my  death  has  triiunphed  o'er  thy  i 
But  dress  thy  face  in  smiles,  and  celebrate^ 
With  laughter  and  each  drcmnstanoe  of  joy. 
The  festival  of  my  disastrous  end. 
Ah !  need  I  bid  thee  smile  ?  too  well  I  knov 
My  death's  thy  utmost  gloiy  and  thy  pride. 
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Come,  aQ  ye  phmtomB  of  tlie  daik  ahym : 
Bring,  TantaluB,  thy  unextinguiah'd  thixBti 
And,  SisyphuB,  thv  still  returning  stone ; 
Gome,  Tityiu,  wim  the  vulture  at  thy  heart; 
And  ^u,  Iidon,  bring  thy  giddy  wheel; 
Kor  let  the  toiling  asters  stay  behind. 
Pour  your  united  grie&  into  this  breast, 
And  in  low  murmurs  sing  sad  obsequies 
Q£  a  despairing  wretch  such  rites  may  olaim) 
O'er  my  odd  Imibs,  deny'd  a  winding-sheet 
And  let  the  triple  porter  of  the  shades, 
The  sister  fbries,  and  chimenu  dire, 
With  notes  of  woo  the  mournful  chorus  idn. 
Such  funeral  pomp  alone  befits  the  wiet& 
"Bf  beauty  sent  untimely  to  the  grave. 

IS. 

And  tfaoo,  my  song,  EBji  child  of  my  despair. 
Complain  no  more ;  but,  since  my  wretdied  &te 
Improves  her  happier  lot  who  gave  thee  birth, 
Be  all  thy  soxxows  buried  in  my  tomb. 

ChrjBoetom*s  song  was  much  approved  by  those  who  heaid  it :  but  h»  who 
read  it  said  it  did  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  account  he  had  heard  of  the  raerve 
and  goodness  of  Marcela;  for  Ghrysostom  complains  in  it  of  jealousy^  suepiciony 
and  absence,  all  to  the  prejudice  of  her  credit  and  good  name.  AmbTodo»  being 
wdl  acquainted  with  the  most  hidden  thoughts  of  his  Mend^  said  in  reffy :  "  To 
satisfV  you,  signer,  on  this  point,  I  must  inform  you  that,  when  my  unhappy 
friend  wrote  ^toB  song,  he  was  absent  from  Maioela,  nrom  whom  he  bad  Tolimtanly 
banished  himself  to  try  whether  absence  would  hare  upon  him  ils  oirdinary 
effect :  and,  as  an  absent  lover  is  diBtorbed  hy  every  shadow,  so  was  Ghrysostom 
tormented  with  causeless  jealousy  and  suspicsions;  thus  the  tnttti  of  au  whioh 
frme  reports  of  Marcela*s  goodness  remains  unimpeached ;  and,  eioepting  that 
she  is  cruel,  somewhat  arrogant,  and  v^  disdainfbli  envy  itself  M<her  aofjbt 
nor  can  chazge  her  with  any  defect."  ''You  are  right,"  answered  Tinitdo;  who, 
as  he  was  going  to  read  another  of  ihe  papners  he  had  saved  from  Urn  ire,  was 
interrupted  by  a  wonderful  vision  (for  such  it  seemed)  that  suddenly  fresented 
itself  to  their  sight :  for,  on  the  top  of  the  rock  under  which  they  wmn  digging 
the  grave,  appeared  the  ^epherdess  Maroela  herself,  so  beautif  ol  mat  her  beauty 
even  snrpassed  the  &me  of  it  Those  who  had  never  seen  her  untik  tiiat  time 
beheld  her  in  silence  and  admiration ;  and  those  who  had  been  aeeartomed  to 
the  sig^t  <^  her  were  now  surprised  at  her  appearance.  But  as  soon  as  Ajnbrosio 
had  eq^ied  her,  he  said  with  indignation, — ''Comest  thou,  0  fierce  basiMsk 
of  these  mountaios,  to  see  whether  the  wounds  of  this  wretch,  whom  thy  cruelty 
has  depived  of  life,  will  bleed  afresh  at  thy  appearance?  or  comeet  thou  to 
triumph  in  the  cruel  exploits  of  thy  inhuman  disposition — ^whioh  from  that 
eminence  thou  beholdest,  as  the  mercaless  Nero  gazed  on  the  flames  of  burning 
Bome  ?  or  insokoitly  to  trample  on  this  unht^py  corse,  as  did  the  impious  daughter 
on  Ihat  of  her  &ther  Tarquin?*  Tell  us  qui^y  for  what  thou  comest,  or  what 
thou  wouldst  have;  for  since  I  know  that  Ghrysostom  while  Hving  never 
disobeyed  thee,  I  will  take  care  that  all  those  who  call  themselves  his  friends 
shall  obey  thee,  although  he  is  now  no  more." 

« I  oome  not,  0  Ambrosio,  for  any  of  those  purposes  you  have  mentioned," 
answered  ICaroela;  "but  to  vindicate  myself,  and  to  declare  how  unreasonable 
are  those  who  bhune  me  for  their  own  sufferings,  or  for  the  death  of  Ghrysostom : 

•  It  dbonld  have  been  Bervius  Tnllufl,  who  wia  ftfher  of  Tullia,  not  Ttaqoin.  (TH.  liv. 
Ub.  L  a  4a.)    Una  anstiko  k  probably  owing  to  wrelMBiMi  in  Hio  antbor  mthor  Umbi  in  tfie 
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and  therefore  I  entreat  yon  all  to  hear  me  with  attention ;  for  I  need  not  spend 
much  time,  nor  nse  many  words  to  convince  persons  of  sense.     Heaven,  as  you 

say,  made  me  handsome, 
and  to  such  a  degree  that 
my  beauty  impels  yoii 
.  invelimtanly  to  love  me ; 
and,  in  return  for  thui 
passion,,  you  pretend  that 
I  am  bound  to  love  you. 
J  know,  by  the  under- 
standing which  God  has 
given  me,  that  whatever 
is  beaUtiM  is  amiable: 
but  I  cannot  conceive  that 
the  object  beloved  for  its 
beauty  is  obliged  to  re- 
turn love  for  love.  Be- 
sides, it  may  happen  l^t 
s  the  lover  is  a  deformed 
and  ugly  person;  and 
being  on  that  account  an 
object  of  disgust,  it  would 
seem  inconsistent  to  say 
because  I  love  youforyour 

I  beauty,  you  must  love  me 
although  I  am  ugly.    But 
supposing  beauty  to  be 
I  equal,  it  does  not  follow 
t  that  inclinations  should 
'  be  mutual:  for  all  beauty 
[  does    not    inspire    love. 
:  Some  please  the    sight, 
[  without   captivating  the 
affections.     If  all  beau- 
I  ties  were  to  enamour  and 
captivate,  the  hearts  of 
'  mankind  would  be  in  a 
continual  state   of  per- 
plexity   and   -oonfhsion, 
without  knowing  where  to  fix :  for  beauti^l  objects  being  infizdte,  the  sentiments 
the^  inspire  must  also  be  infinite.     And  I  have  heard  say  true'love  cannot  be 
divided,  and  must  be  voluntary  and  unconstrained.     If  so,  why  would  you 
have  me  yi61d  my  heart  by  compulsion,  urged  only  because  you  say  you  love 
me  ?    For  pray  tell  me,  if  heaven,  instead  of  giving  me  beauty,  had  made  me 
unsightly,  would  it  have  been  just  in  me  to  have  complained  that  you  did  not 
love  me  r    Besides,  you  must  consider  that  the  beauty  I^possess  is  not  my  own 
choice;  but,  such  as  it  is,  heaven  bestowed  it- freely,  imsoUcited  by  me :  and,  as 
the  viper  ^oes  not  deserve  blame  for  her  sticig,  though  she  kills  with  it,  because 
it  is  given  her  by  nature,  as  little  do  I  deserve  reprehension  for  being  handsome ; 
for  beauty,  in  a  modest  woman,  is  like  fire,  or  a  sharp  sword  at  a  distance : 
neither  doth  the  one  bum,  nor  the  oHier  wound,  those  tliat  come  not  too  near 
them.     Honour  and  virtue  are  ornaments  of  the  soul,  without  which  the  body, 
though  it  be  really  beautiM,  ought  not  to  be  thought  so.    Now,  if  modesty  be 
one  of  the  virtues  which  most  adorns  and  beautifies  both  body  and  mind,  why 
should  she  who  is  loved  for  being  beautiful,  part  with  it  to  gratify  tiie  desLres  of 
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him  who,  merely  for  his  own  pleasure,  endeayouis  to  destroy  it  ?  I  was  horn 
free,  and,  that  I  might  live  free,  I  chose  the  solitude  of  these  fields.  The  trees 
on  these  mountains  are  my  companions ;  the  clear  waters  of  these  hrooks  are  my 
mirrors :  to  the  trees  and  the  waters  I  devote  my  meditations  and  my  beaut}-. 
I  am  fire  at  a  distance,  and  a  sword  a&r  off.  Those  whom  my  person  has 
enamoured,  my  words  have  undeceived ;  and,  if  love  be  nourished  by  hopes,  as  I 
gave  none  to  Chrysostom,  nor  gratified  those  of  any  one  else,  surely  it  may  be 
said  that  *lus  own  obstinacy,  ra&er  than  my  cruelty,  destroyed  him.  If  it  be 
objected  to  me  that  his  intentions  were  honourable,  and  that  therefore  I  ought  to 
have  complied  with  them,  I  answer  that  when,  in  this  very  place  where  his 
grave  is  now  digging,  he  made  known  to  me  his  favourable  sentiments,  I  told 
him  that  it  was  my  resolution  to  live  in  perpetual  solitude,  and  that  the  earth 
alone  should  enjoy  the  fruit  of  my  seclusion  and  the  spoils  of  my  beauty:  and  if 
he,  notwithstanding  all  this  frankness,  would  obstinately  persevere  against  hope 
and  sail  against  the  wind,  is  it  surprising  that  he  should  be  overwhelmed  in  the 
gulf  of  his  own  folly?  If  I  had  hdd  him  in  suspense,  I  had  been  false :  if  I  had 
complied  with  him,  I  had  acted  contrary  to  my  better  purposes  and  resolutions, 
fie  persisted,  although  undeceived;  he  despaired,  without  being  hated.  Ck)nsider 
now,  whether  it  be  reasonable  to  lay  the  blame  of  his  sufferings  upon  me.  Let  him 
who  is  deceived  complain;  let  him  to  whom  fidth  is  broken  despair;  let  hin 
whom  I  shall  encourage  presume;  and  let  him  vaunt  whom  I  shall  admit:  bur 
let  me  not  be  called  cruel  or  murderous  by  those  whom  I  neither  promise, 
deceive,  encourage,  nor  admit.  Heaven  has  not  yet  ordained  that  I  should  love 
by  destiny;  and  from  loving  by  choice  I  desire  to  be  excused.  Let  every  one  of 
those  who  solicit  me,  profit  by  this,  general  declaration;  and  be  it  understood 
henceforward  that,  if  any  one  dies  for  me,  he  dies  not  through  jealousy  or 
disdain;  for  she  who  loves  none  can  make  none  jealous,  and  sincerity  ought  not 
to  pass  for  disdain.  Let  him 
who  calls  me  savage  and  a 

hftfriliftlr  fthim  yn^  ft«  fi  Tninr*bift« 

vous  and  evil  thing;  let  him  ; 

who  calls  me  ungrateful  not 
serve  me;  him  who  thinks  me 
cruel  not  follow  me:  for  this 
savage,  this  basilisk,  this  un- 
grat^Eul,  this  cruel  thing,  will 
never  either  seek,  serve,  or  fol- 
low them.     If  Chrysostom's 
impatience    and    presumptu- 
ous passion  killed  him,  why 
should    my   modest    conduct 
and  reserve  be  blamed.^    If  . 
I    preserve  my   purity    un-  ^ 
spotted    among    these   trees,    < 
why  should  he  desire  me  to  I 
lose  it  among  men  ?    I  pos-  " 
sess,  as  you  all  know,  wealth 
of  my  own,  and  do  not  covet 
more.    My  condition  is  free, 
and  I  am  not  inclined  to  sub- 
ject myself  to  restraint.     I 
neither  love  nor  hate  anybody.    , 
I  neither  deceive  this  man  nor 

lay  snares  for  that.    I  neither  cajole  one,  nor  divert  myself  with  another.    The 
modest  canversation  of  the  shepherdesses  of  these  villages,  and  the  care  of  my 
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goats,  are  my  entertainment.  My  desires  are  bounded  within  these  mountains, 
and,  if  my  thoughts  extend  beyond  them,  it  is  to  contemplate  the  beauty  of  hea^ 
yen — steps  by  which  the  soul  ascends  to  its  original  abode.''  Here  she  ceased, 
and,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  retired  into  the  most  inaccessible  part  of  the 
neighbouring  mountain,  leaving  all  who  were  present  equally  surprised  at  her 
beauty  and  good  sense. 

Some  of  those  whom  her  bright  eyes  had  wounded,  heedless  of  her  express 
declaration,  seemed  inclined  to  fc^ow  her;  which  Don  Quixote  perceiying,  and 
thiuking  it  a  proper  oocasion  to  employ  his  chivalry  m  the  relief  of  distressed 
damsels,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  lult  of  his  sword,  and,  ia  a  loud  voice  said, 
**  Let  no  person,  whatever  be  his  rank  or  condition,  presume  to  follow  the  beau- 
tiM  Marcela,  on  pain  of  incurring  my  furious  indignation.  She  has  demonstrated, 
bydearandsatis&ctory  aigoments,  how  little  she  deserves  censure  on  account  of 
Chrysostom's  death,  and  how  averse  she  is  to  encourage  any  of  her  lovers :  for 
which  reason,  instead  of  being  followed  and  persecuted,  she  ought  to  be 
honoured  and  esteemed  by  all  good  men  in  the  world,  for  being  the  only 
woman  in  it  whose  intentions  are  so  virtuous."  Now,  whether  it  was  owing  to 
the  menaces  of  Don  Quixote,  or  to  the  request  of  Ambrosio  that  they  would 
finish  the  last  offices  due  to  his  Mend,  none  of  the  shepherds  departed  until,  the 
grave  bdng  made  and  the  papers  burnt,  the  body  of  Chrysostom  was  iateixed, 
not  without  many  tears  from  tiie  spectators.    They  closed  the  sepulchre  with  a 


large  fragment  of  a  rock,  until  a  tomb-stone  was  finished,  which  Ambposio  said 
it  was  his  intention  to  provide,  and  to  inscribe  upon  it  the  following  epitaph : 

The  body  of  a  wretched  swain, 

Kill'd  by  a  cruel  maid'a  «ii«Miiyin^ 

In  this  odd  bed  neglected  lies. 

He  lived,  fond,  haiueaa  vouthl  to  prove 

Th'  inhnman  tyranny  of  love^ 

Exerted  in  Mazoela's  eyoa. 

Then  they  strewed  abundance  of  flowers  and  boughs  on  tlie  grave,  and,  after 
expressions  of  condolence  to  his  friend  Ambrosio,  they  took  their  leave  of  him. 
Yivaldo  and  his  companion  did  the  same ;  and  Don  Quixote  bade  adieu  to  his 
hosts  and  the  travellers,  who  entreated  him  to  aooompany  thrai  to  Seville  bein^ 
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a  place  bo  layotirable  for  adyentores,  that  in  every  street  and  turning  they  were 
to  be  met  with  in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  other  place.  Bon  Cfuizotp 
thanked  them  for  their  information  and  courtesy,  but  said  that  neither  his 
inclination  nor  dnty  would  admit  of  his  going  to  Seville,  until  he  had  cleared  all 
tiiose  mountains  of  the  robbers  and  assassins  with  which  they  were  said  to  be  in-* 
fested.  The  travellers,  hearing  his  good  resolutions,  would  not  importune  him 
further;  but,  taking  leave  of  him,  pursued  their  journey,  during  which  the 
history  of  Marcela  and  Ghrysostom,  as  well  as  the  phr^zy  of  Don  Quixote, 
supplied  them  with  subjects  of  conversation.  The  knight  on  his  part  resolved 
to  go  in  quest  of  the  shepherdess  Marcela,  to  make  her  an  offer  of  his  services ; 
but  things  took  a  different  course,  as  will  be  related  in  the  progress  of  this  true 
history. 
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CHAPTIEB  XV. 

WHBRBIN  IS  RELATED  THE  UlTVORTXTKATE  ADTENTURE  WHICH  BEFEL*  DON  QUIXOTE, 
lie  MEBTUrO  WITH  CERTAIN  UNXBRCITUL  TANOUBSIANS.  * 


EAYE  haviiig  been  taken,  as  the  sage  did  Hamet 
:  Benengeli  relates,  by  Don  -  Quixote,  of  all  those  who 
3  were  present  at  ChrTSOstom's  funeral,  he  and  his  squire 
entered  the  same  wood   into  which  they  had  seen 
the  shepherdess  Marcela  enter.     And  having  ranged 
p  through  it  for  above  two  hours  in  search  of  her  with- 
out success,  l^ey  stopped  in  a  meadow  full  of  firesh 
grass,  near  which  ran  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  brook; 
insomuch  that  it  invited  and  compelled  them  to  pass 
there  the  sultry  hours  of  mid-day,  which  now  became 
very  oppressive.     Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  alighted, 
'-'-^"  —  -         and,  leaving  the  ass  and  Eozinante  at  large  to  feed  upon 

the  abundant  grass,  they  ransacked  tibe  wallet;  and,  without  any  ceremony,  in 
friendly  and  social  wise,  master  and  man  shared  what  it  contained.  Sancho 
had  taken  no  care  to  fetter  Eozinante,  being  well  assured  his  disposition  was 
so  correct,  that  all  the  mares  of  the  pastures  of  Cordova  would  not  provoke  him 
to  any  indecorum.  But  fortune,  or  the  devil,  who  is  not  always  asleep,  so  ordered 
it  that  there  were  grazing  in  the  same  valley  a  number  of  Galician  mares,  be- 
longing to  certain  Tanguesian  carriers,  whose  custom  it  is  to  pass  the  noon,  with 
their  drove,  in  places  where  there  is  grass  and  water ;  and  that  where  Don 
Quixote  then  reposed  suited  their  purpose.  Now  it  so  happened  that  Eozinante 
conceived  a  wish  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  females,  and,  having  them  in  the  wind, 
he  changed  his  natural  and  sober  pace  into  a  brisk  trot,  and  without  asking  his 

*  Ctriien  of  Galioia,  and  inhabitaiita  of  the  ^strict  of  Tangoas  inthe  Bioja. 
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master's  loare,  departed  to  indulge  his  inclination.  But  thej  being  as  it  seemed 
mwe  disposed  to  feed  than  anytlmig  else,  received  him  with  their  heels  and  their 
teeth  in  such  a  manner  that  in  a  little  time  his  girths  broke  and  he  lost  his 
saddle*    But  what  must  have  affected  him  more  sensibly  was  that  the  carriers, 


C'>-as'*^a.S^Jftt.s*»t» 


baring  witnessed  his  intrusion,  set  upon  him  with  their  pack-staves,  and  so 
belaboured  him  that  they  laid  him  along  on  the  ground  in  wretched  plight. 

By  this  time  the  knight  and  squire,  having  seen  the  drubbing  of  Bozinante, 
came  up  in  great  haste ;  and  Don  Quixote  said,  ''By  what  I  see^Mend  Sancho, 
these  are  no  knights,  but  low  people  of  a  scoimdrel  race.  I* tell  thee  this,- 
because  thou  art  on  that  account  justified  in  assisting  me  to  take  (ample  revenge 
for  the  outrage  they  have  done  to  Eozinante  before  our  eyes."  "What  the  devil 
of  revenge  can  we  take,"  answered  Sancho,  "  since  they  are  above  twenty,  and 
we  no  more  than  two,  and  perhaps  but  one  and  a-half?"  ''I^un  equal  to  a 
hundred !"  replied  Bon  Quixote ;  and,  without  saying  more,  he  laid  his  hands  on 
his  sword,  and  flew  at  the  Yanguesians ;  and  Sancho  did  the  same,  incited  by  the 
example  of  his  master.  At  the  first  blow,  Don  Quixote  gave  one  of  them  a 
terrible  wound  on  the  shoulder,  through  a  leathern  doublet.  The  Yanguesians, 
seeing  themselves  assaulted  in  this  manner  by  two  men  only,  seized  their  staves, 
and,  surrounding  them,  began  to  dispense  their  blows  with  great  vehemence  and 
animosity ;  and  true  it  is  that  at  the  second  blow  they  brought  Sancho  to  the 
ground.  The  same  fate  hefel  Don  Quixote — ^his  courage  and  dexterity  availing 
him  nothing ;  and,  as  fisite  would  have  it,  he  fell  just  at  Bozinante's  feet,  who  had 
not  yet  been  abler  to  rise.  Whence  we  may  learn  how  unmercifully  pack-staves 
will  bruise,  when  put  into  rustic  and  wrathful  hands.  The  Yanguesians,  per- 
ceiving the  mischief  they  had  done,  loaded  their  beasts  with  all  speed,  and 
pursu^  their  journey,  leaving  the  two  adventurers  in  evil  plight. 

The  first  who  came  to  his  senses  was  Sancho  Panza,  who,  finding  himself  dose 
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to  his  master,  wiiii  a  feeble  and  plaintive  voice  cried,  "  Signer  Don  Quixote!  ally 
eignor  Don  Quixote!''  "What  wouldst  thou,  brother  Sancho?"  answered  the 
knight,  in  the  same  feeble  and  lamentable  tone.  "  I  could  wish,  if  it  were 
possible,''  said  Sancho  Panza,  "  your  worship  would  give  me  two  draughts  of 
that  drink  of  Feo  Blass,  if  you  have  it  here  at  hand.  Perhaps  it  may  do  as  well 
for  broken  bones  as  it  does  for  wounds."     "  Unhappy  I,  that  we  have  it  not !" 


-"^ 


answered  Don  Quixote.  "  But  I  swear  to  thee,  Sancho  Pansa,  on  the  fidtfa  of  a 
knight-errant,  that,  before  two  days  pass  (if  fortune  decree  not  otherwise),  I 
will  have  it  in  my  possession,  or  my  hands  shall  &il  me  much.'*  "  But  in  how 
many  days,"  said  the  squire,  "  does  your  worship  think  we  shall  recover  the  use 
of  our  feet?"  "  Por  my  part,"  answered  the  battled  knight,  Don  Quixote,  "  I 
oannot  ascertain  the  precise  term :  but  I  alone  am  to  blame,  for  having  laid  hand 
an  my  sword  against  men  who  were  not  knights  like  myself;  and  tiberefoEre,  I 
believe,  the  god  of  battles  has  permitted  this  chastisement  to  ML  upon  me,  as  a 
punishment  for  having  transgressed  the  laws  of  chivalry.  On  this  account, 
brother  Sancho,  it  is  requisite  thou  shouldst  be  fbrewazned  of  what  I  shall  now 
tell  thee ;  for  it  highly  ooncems  the  welfare  of  us  both :  and  it  is  this ;  that, 
when  we  are  insulted  by  low  people  of  this  kind,  do  not  stay  till  I  take  xcp  my 
swoffd  against  them,  fbr  I  will  by  no  means  do  it;  but  do  thou  draw  thy  swcno, 
and  chastise  them  to  thy  satisoction.  If  any  knights  shall  come  up  to  their 
assistance,  I  shall  then  know  how  to  defend  thee,  and  offend  them  w^  all  mj 
might :  for  thou  hast  already  had  a  thousand  proofe  how  fen  ^ie  valour  of  this 
strong  arm  of  mine  extends :" — so  arrogant  was  the  poor  gentleman  become  by 
his  victory  over  the  valiant  Biscayan ! 

But  Sancho  Pkmza  did  not  so  entirely  approve  his  master's  instructions  as  to 
forbear  saying,  in  reply:  "Sir,  I  am  a  peaceable,  tame,  quiet  man,  and  can 
foigive  any  injury  whatsoever ;  for  I  have  a  wife  and  children  to  TtiMnta^n  and 
bring  up;  so  that  give  me  leave  to  tell  your  worship,  by  way  of  hint,  sinoe  it  is  - 
not  for  me  to  comTnand,  that  I  will  upon  no  account  drsw  my  swards  either 
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against  peasant  or  against  knight;  and  that,  from  this  time  forward,  in  the  pfe- 
sence  of  Qod,  I  forgiye  all  injuries  any  one  has  done,  or  shall  do  me,  or  that  any 
person  is  now  doing,  or  may  hereafter  do  me,  whether  he  be  high  or  low,  rich  ot 
poor,  gentle  or  simple,  without  excepting  any  state  or  condition  whatever/' 
upon  which  his  master  said;  ''I  wish  I  had  breath  to  talk  a  Httie  at  my  ease, 
and  that  the  pain  I  feel  in  this  rib  would  oease  long  enough  for  me  to  convince 
thee,  Fanza,  of  thy  eiror.    Hark  ye,  sinner,  shonld  the  gdLe  of  fortone,  now  so 


adverse,  change  in  onr  favonr,  filling  the  sails  of  our  desires,  so  that  we  may 
securely  and  without  opposition  make  the  port  of  some  one  of  those  islands 
which  I  have  promised  Ihee,  what  would  become  of  thee,  if,  when  I  had  gained 
it,  and  made  ^ee  lord  thereof  thou  shouldst  render  all  ineffectual  by  not  l^ing  a 
Imight,  nor  desiring  to  be  one,  and  by  having  neither  valour  nor  resolution  to 
revenge  the  injuries  done  thee,  or  to  defend  thy  dominions?  For  thou  must  know 
that,  in  kingdoms  and  provinces  newl^r  conquered,  the  minds  of  the  natives  are 
at  no  time  so  quiet,  nor  so  mnch  in  the  interert  of  their  new  master,  but  there  is 
stiU  ground  to  fear  that  they  wiU  endeavour  to  effect  a  change  of  things,  and 
once  more,  as  they  call  it,  try  their  fortune:  therefore  the  new  possessor  ought  to 
have  understanding  to  know  how  to  conduct  himself,  and  courage  to  act  offen- 
sively  and  defensively,  on  every  occasion."  "In  this  that  hatii  now  befellen 
us,*'  answered  Sancho,  "I  wish  I  had  been  fdmished  with  that  understanding 
and  valour  your  lordship  speaks  of;  but  I  swear,  on  the  feith  of  a  poor  man, 
I  am  at  this  time  more  fit  for  plaisters  than  discourses.  Try,  sir,  whether 
you  are  able  to  rise,  and  we^  will  help  up  Bozinante,  though  he  does  not 
deserve  it,  for  he  was  the  principal  cause  of  all  this  mauling.  I  never  believed 
the  like  of  Bozinante,  whom  I  took  to  be  chaste,  and  as  peaceable  as  mysetf. 
But  it  is  a  true  saying,  that  'much  time  is  necesBary  to  know  people  thoroughly; ' 
and  that  'we  are  sure  of  nothing  in  this  life.'  Who  could  have  thought  tliat, 
after  such  swii^g^eing  slashes  as  you  gave  that  luckless  adventurer,  there  should 
come  post,  as  it  were,  in  pursuit  of  you,  this  vast  tempest  of  cudgel-strokes, 
which  has  discharged  itself  upon  our  shoulders?"  "  Thine,  Sandio,"  replied  Don 
Quixote,  ''should,  one  would  think,  be  used  to  such  storms;  but  mine,  that 
%  were  brought  up  between  musiiiis  and  cambrics,  must,  of  course^  be  moie 
aensibla  to  the  pain  of  this  unfortunate  encounter.    And  were  it  not  that  1 
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imagixie-^why  do  I  say  iitiagine  ? — did  I  not  know  for  certain,  that  aB^  these 
inconveniences  are  inseparably  annexed  to  the  profession  of  arms,  I  would  suffer 
myself  to  die  here,  out  of  pure  vexation.''  **  Since  these  mishaps/'  said  the 
squire,  "  are  the  natural  fruits  and  harvest  of  chivalry,  pray  tell  me  whether 
they  come  offcen,  or  whether  they  have  their  set  times  in  which  they  happen ; 
for,  to  my  thioldng,  two  such  harvests  would  disable  us  from  ever  reaping  a 
third,  if  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  does  not  succour  us." 

"Learn,  friend  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  that  the  lives  of  knights- 
errant  are  subject  to  a  thousand  penis  and  disasters :  but  at  the  same  time  they 
are  no  less  near  becoming  kings  and  emperors ;  as  experience  hath  ohown  jib  in 
many  and  divers  knights,  with  whose  histories  I  am  perfectly  acquainted.  I 
Gouid  tell  thee  now,  if  this  pain  would  allow  me,  of  some,  who,  by  the  strength 
of  their  arm  alone,  have  mounted  to  the  exalted  ranks  I  have  mentioned ;  yet 
these  very  men  were,  before  and  after,  involved  in  sundry  calamities  and 
misfortunes.  The  valorous  Amadis  de  Gaul,  for  instance,  saw  himself  in  the 
power  of  his  mortal  enemy,  Archelaus  the  enchanter,  of  whom  it  is  positively 
affirmed  that,  when  he  had  him  prisoner,  he  tied  him  to  a  pillar  in  his  court- 
yard, and  gave  him  above  two  hundred  lashes  with  his  horse's  bridle.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  private  author,  of  no  small  credit,  who  tells  us  that  the^  *  knight  of 
the  sun,  being  caught  by  a  trap-door,  which  simk  under  his  feet,:  in  a-  certain 
castle,  found  himself  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  dungeon  under  ground,  bound  hand 
and  foot ;  where  they  administered  to  him  one  of  those*  things  called  a  clyster, 
of  snow-water  and  sand,  that  almost  despatohed  Mm :  and  had  he  not  been  suc- 
coured in  that  great  dLstress  by  a  certain  sage,  his  particular  friend,  it  would  have 
gone  hard  with  the  poor  knight.*  So  that  I  may  well  submit  to  suffer  among 
so  many  worthy  persons  who  endured  much  greater  aifronts  than  those  we  have 
now  experienced :  for  I  would  have  thee  know,  Sancho,  that  wounds  given  with 
instruments  that  are  accidentally  in  the  hand  are  no  affront;  thus  it  is  expressly 
written  in  the  law  of  combat  that,  if  a  shoemaker  strike  a  person  with  the  last 
he  has  in  his  hand,  though  it  be  really  of  wood,  it^wiU  not  therefore  be  said  that 
the  person  thus  beaten  with  it  was  cudgelled.  I  say  this,  that  thou*  mayest  not 
think,  though  we  are  bruised  in  this  scuffle,  we  rare  disgraced:  for  the  arms  those 
men  carried,  and  with  which  they  assailed  us,  were  no  other  than  their  staves; 
and  none  of  them,  as  I  remember,  had  either  tuck,  sword,  or  dagger;^'  "  They 
gave  me  no  leisure,"  answered  Sancho,  "to  observe  so  narrowly;  for  scarcely  had 
I  laid  hand  on  my  weapon,  than  my  Moulders  were  crossed  witii  their  saplings, 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  deprived  my  eyes  of  sight  and  my  feet  of  strongOi, 
laying  me  where  I  now  lie ;  and  where  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  about 
whether  the  business  of  the  thrashing  be  an  afi&ont  or  not,  as  I  am  at  the  pain 
of  the  blows,  which  will  leave  as  4eep  an  impression  on  my  memory  as  on  my 
shoulders."  "  Notwithstanding  this,  I  tell  thee,  brother  Panza,"  said  Don 
Quixote,  "  that  there  is  no  remembrance  which  time  does  not  obliterate,  nor  pain 
which  death  does  not  terminate."  "  But  what  greater  misfortune  can  there  be," 
replied  Panza,  "  than  that  which  waits  for  time  to  cure  and  for  death  to  end  ?  If 
this  mischance  of  ours  were  of  that' sort  which  might  be  cured  with  a  couple  of 
plaisters,  it  would  not  be  altogether  so  bad ;  but,  for  aught  I  see,  all  the  plaisters 
0^  a  hospital  will  not  be  sufficient  to  set  us  to  rights  again." 

"Have  done  with  this,  and  gather  strength  out  of  weakness,  Sancho,"  said  Don 
Quixote;  "for  so  I  purpose  to  do:  and  let  us  see  how  Bozinante  does;  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  not  die  least  part  of  our  misfortune  has  fallen  to  the  share  of 
this  poor  animal."  "That  is  not  at  all  strange,"  answered  Sancho,  "since  he  also 
belongs  to  a  knight-errant;  but  what  I  wonder  at  is  that  my  ass  should  come  off 
scot-free,  where  we  have  paid  so  dear."  "Fortune  always  leaves  some  door  open 
in  misfortune,  to  admit  a  remedy,"  said  Don  Quixote;  "this  I  say,  because  thy^ 
beast  may  now  supply  the  want  of  Eozinante,  by  carrying  me  hence  to  some 
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castle,  where  I  may  be  cured  of  my  woimds.  Nor  do  I  account  it  dishonourable  to 
be  so  moimted;  for  I  remember  to  have  read  that  the  good  old  Silenus,  governor  and 
tutor  of  the  merry  god  of  laughter,  when  —  ._^ 

he  made  his  entry  into  the  city  of  the  bun-  /'"'^  ^', 

dred  gates,  was  mounted,  much  to  his  '^^ 

satisfaction,  on  a  most  beautiful  ass."  "It 
is  likely  he  rode  as  your  worship  says," 
answered  Sancho :  '  *  but  there  is  a  main  dif- 
ference between  riding  :and  lying  athwart,  ( 
like  a  sack  of  rubbiSi."  "The  wounds 
received  in  battle,"  said  Don  Quixote, 
"rather  give  honour  than  take  it  away; 
therefore,  friend '  Panza,  answer  me  no 
more,  but,  as  I  said  before,  raise  me  up  as 
well  as  thou  canst,  and  place  me  as  it  may 
h&st  please  thee  upon  thy  ass,  that  we  may 
get  hence  before  night  overtakes  us  in  this 
uninhabited  place."  "Yet  I  have  heard 
your  worship  say,"  quoth  Panza,  "that  it 
18  usual  for  knights-errant  to  sleep  on 

heaths  and  deserts  most  part  of  the  year,  — ^=^cr-  -  <rm^».^^ 

and  tbereia  think  themselves  very  fortu- 
nate." "That  is,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "when  they  cannot  do  otherwise,  or  are  in 
lOye;  and '  so  true  is  this,  that  there  hare  been  knights  who,  unknown  to  their 
mistresses,  have  exposed  themselves  for  two  years  together  upon  rocks  to  tho 
sun  and  the  shade,  and  to  the  inclemencies  of  heaven.  One  of  these  was  Amadis, 
when,  calling  himself  Beltenebros,  he  took  up  his  lodging  on  the  Poor  Kock — 
whether  for  eight  years  or  eight  months  I  know  not,  for  I  am  not'  perfect  in  his 
history;  it  is  sufficient  that  tihiere  he  was,  doing  penance  for  I  know  not  what 
^sploasure  manifested  towards  him  by  the  lady  Oriana.  But  let*  us  leave  this, 
Sancho,  and  hasten  before  such  another  misfortune  happens  to  thy  beast  as  hath 
befSallen  Kozinante."  "That  would  be  the  devil,  indeed,"  quoth  Sancho;  and 
sending  forth  thirty  alases,  and 'sixty  sighs,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  curses  on 
those  who  had  brought  him  into  that  situation,  he  endeavoured  to  raise  himself, 
but  stopped  half  way,  bent  like  a  Turkish  bow,  being  wholly  unable  to  stand 
upright:  notwithstanding  this,  he  managed  to  saddle  his  ass,  who  had  also  taken 
advantage  of  that  day's  excessive  liberty,  to  go  a  little  astray.  He  then  heaved 
np  Eozinante,  who,  had  he  a  tongue  wherewithal  to  complain,  most  certainly 
would  not  have  been  outdone  either  by  Sancho  or  his  master.  Sancho  at  length 
settled  Don  Quixote  upon  the  ass,  to  whoso  tail  he  then  tied '  Bozinante,  and, 
taking  hold  of  the  halter  of  Dapple,  he  led  them,  now  faster,  now  slower,  towards 
the  place  where  he  thought  the  high  road  might  lie;  and  had  scarcely  gone  a  short 
league,  when  fortune,  that  was  conducting  his  affiurs  from  good  to  better,  dis- 
covered to  him  the  road,  where  he  also  espied  an  inn;  which,  to  his  sorrow,  and 
Don  Quixote's  joy,  must  needs  be  a  castle.  Sancho  positively  maintained  it  was 
an  inn,  and  his  master  that  it  was  a  castle ;  and  the  dispute  lasted  so  long  that 
they  arrived  there  before  it  was  determined;  and  Sancho,  without  i^irther  expos- 
tulation, entered  it,  with  his  stung  of  cattle 
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OV  WHAT  EAFP2HED  TO  DOIT  QUIXOTB  IN  TBI  nCK  WHICH  HE  JUAQOKD 
TO  BB  A  CA8TL& 


;  ooKiKo  at   Don   Quixote  laid  across  the  asSy 

the  isn-keeper  inquired  of  Sancho  what  ailed 

<  him?  Sancho  answered  him  that  it  was  nothing 

but  a  ML  from  a  rock,  by  which  his  ribs  were 
somewhat  bruised.    The  inn-keeper  had  a  wife 
of  a  disposition  uncommon  among  those  of  the 
like  occupation;  for  she  was  naturally  charitable, 
and  felt  for  the  misfortunes  of  her  neighbours: 
so  that  she  immediately  prepared  to  relieve  Don 
Quixote,  and  made  her  daughter,  a  very  oomeLj 
young  maiden,  assist  in  the  cure  of  har  guest* 
There  was  also  a  servant  in  the  inn,  an  Astuiian 
wench,  broad-fiaoed,  flat-headed,  with  a  little  nose,  one  eye  squinting,  and  the 
other  not  much  better.    It  is  true,  the  elegance  of  her  form  made  amends  for 
other  defects.   She  was  not  seven  hands  high;  and  her  shoulders,  which  burdened 
her  a  little  too  much,  made  her  look  down  to  the  ground  more  than  she  would 
willin|^|r  have  done.    This  agreeable  lass  now  assisted  the  damsel  to  prepare  for 
Don  QuuQote  a  very  sorry  bed  in  a  garret,  which  gave  evident  tokens  of  having 
formerly  served  many  ^ears  as  a  hay-loft    In  tms  room  lodged  also  a  earner, 
whose  bed  was  at  a  httle  distance  from  that  of  our  knight;  and  tiiough  it  was 
composed  of  pannels,  and  other  trappings  of  his  mules,  it  had  much  the  sMivantage 
over  that  of  Don  Quixote,  which  consisted  of  four  not  very  smooth  boards,  upon 
two  unequal  tressela,  and  a  mattrass  no  thicker  than  a  quilt,  and  full  of  knobs, 
which  from  their  hardness  might  have  been  taken  for  pebbles,  had  not  the  wool 
appeared  through  some  fractures;^  with  two  sheets  like  tiie  leather  of  an  old  tar- 
get, and  a  rug,  the  threads  of  wMch  you  might  count  if  you  chose,  without  losing 
one  of  the  number. 

In  this  wretched  bed  was  Don  Quixote  laid ;  after  which  the  hostess  and  her 
daiighter  plaistered  him  from  head  to  foot;  Maritomes  (for  so  the  Austrian 
wench  was  called)  at  the  same  time  holding  the  light.  And,  as  the  hostess  was 
thus  en^loyed,  perceiving  Don  Quixote  to.be  mauled  in  eveiy  part,  she  said  that 
his  bruises  seemed  the  ^ect  of, hard  drubbing,  rather  than  of  a  folL  "l^ot  a 
drubbing,"  said  Sancho ;  **  but  the  knobs  and  shaip  points  of  the  rock,  every  one 
of  whi(£  has  left  its  mark :  and,  now  t  think  of  it,"  added  he,  **  pray,  contrive 
to  spare  a  morsel  of  that  tow,  as  somebody  may  find  it  usefdl — ^indeed,  I  suspect 
that  my  sides  would  be  glad  of  a  little  of  it"  "  What,  you  have  had  a  fall  too, 
have  you  ?"  said  the  hostess.  "  No,"  replied  Sancho,  "  not  a  fell,  but  a  fright, 
on  seeing  my  master  tumble,  which  so  affected  my  whole  body  that  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  received  a  thousand  blows  myself."  **  That  ma^  very  well  be,"  said  the 
damsel;  "for  I  have  often  dreamed  that  I  was  fallmg  down  from  some  high 
tower,  and  could  never  come  to  the  ground ;  and,  when  I  awoke,  I  have  found 
myself  as  much  bnused  and  battered  as  if  I  had  really  fbllen."  "  But  here  is 
the  point,  mistress,"  answered  Sancho  Panza,  *'  that  I,  without  dreaming  at  a^' 
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and  xnon  airiks  tbaii  I  tm  ii<yw,  find  myBelf  with  almost  as  many  brakes  as  my 
muster  Bon  Quixote."  "  Wliat  do  yoia  say  is  the  name  of  this  gentleman  ?** 
quoth  the  Austrian.     ''Don  Quixote  de  la  Manoha,"  answered  Sancho  Pansa: 


"  be  is  a  knightrerrant^  and  one  of  the  best  and  most  raliant  iliat  has  been  seen 
for  this  long  time  in  the  world."  **  What  is  a  knight-errant?"  nid  the  wench. 
'*  Are  you  such  a  norice  as  not  to  kmow  that  ?"  answered  Sanoho  Pansa.  "  Ton 
must  know,  then,  that  a  knight-errant  is  a  thing  that,  in  two  words,  is  cudgdled 
and  made  an  emperor ;  to-day  he  is  the  most  unfortimate  wretch  in  the  world ; 
and  to-morrow  will  have  two  or  three  erowns  of  longdoms  to  giye  to  hia  squim." 
''  How  comes  it  then  to  pass  that  you,  being  squire  to  this  worthy  gentleman," 
said  ihe  hostess,  ''haye  not  yet^  as  it  leems,  got  so  much  as  an  earldom ?"  " It  ii 
early  days  yet,"  answered  Bancho,  ''for  it  is  but  a  month  since  we  iet  out  in 
quest  of  adventures,  and  hitherto  we  have  met  with  none  that  deserve  the  name. 
And  sometimes  we  look  for  one  thing,  and  find  another.  But  the  truth  is,  if  my 
master  Don  Quixote  recovers  of  this  wound  or  &11,  and  I  am  not  disabled  thereby, 
X  would  not  track  my  hopes  for  the  best  title  in  Spain." 
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To  all  this  conyenatioii  Don  Qmxote  had  listened  very  attentively;  and  now, 
raising  himself  up  in  the  bed  as  well  as  he  oonld,  and  taldng  the  hand  f>i  his 


hostess,  he  said  to  her :  **  Believe  me,  beauteous  lady,  you  may  esteem  yourself 
fortunate  in  havuig  entertained  me  in  this  your  castle,  being  such  a  person  that, 
if  I  say  little  of  myself,  it  is  because,  as  tihe  proverb  decltu^s,  self-praise  depre- 
ciates :  but  my  squire  will  inform  you  who  I  am.  I  only  say  that  I  shall  retain 
the  service  you  have  done  me  eternally  engraven  on  my  memory,  and  be  grateftd 
to  you  as  long  as  my  life  shall  endure.  And,  had  it  pleased  the  higb  heavens 
that  Love  had  not  held  me  so  enthralled  and  subject  to  his  laws,  and  to  the  eyes 
of  that  beautiM  ingrate  whose  name  I  silently  pnmounce,  those  of  this  lovely 
virgin  had  become  enslavers  of  my  liberty." 

The  hostess,  her  daughter,  and  the  good  Maritomes,  stood  confounded  at  this 
harangue  of  our  knight-errant,  which  they  understood  just  as  much  as  if  he  had 
spoken  Greek,  although  they  guessed  that  it  all  tended  to  compliments  and  offers 
of  service;  and,  not  being  accustomed  to  such  kiud  of  language,  they  gazed  at 
him  with  surprise,  and  bought  him  another  sort  of  man  than  those  now  in 
&shion ;  and,  after  thanking  him,  in  their  inn-like  phrase,  for  his  offers,  they  lefk 
him.  The  Asturian  Maritomes  doctored  Sancho,  who  stood  in  no  less  need  of 
plaisters  than  his  master.  The  carrier  and  she,  it  appeared,  had  agreed  to  pass 
that  night  together;  and  she  had  given  him  her  word  that,  when  the  guests  were 
all  quiet  and  her  master  and  mistress  asleep,  she  would  repair  to  him.  And  it  is 
said  of  this  honest  wench  that  she  never  made  the  like  promise  but  she  performed 
it,  even  though  she  had  made  it  on  a  mountain,  williout  any  witness ;  for  she 
vidued  herself  upon  her  gentility,  and  iliought  it  no  ditgnce  to  be  employed  in 
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•ervioe  at  aa  inn;  Binoe  misfortunes  and  unhappy  accidents,  as  she  affinned,  hod 
brought  her  to  that  state. 
Don  Qnizote's  hard,  scanty,  beggarly,  crazy  bed,  stood  first  in  the  middle  of 


the  oock-loft;  and  close  by  it  Sancho  had  placed  his  own,  which  consisted  only 
cf  a  rash  mat,  and  a  rag  that  seemed  to  be  rather  of  beaten  hemp  than  of  wool. 
Next  to  the  squire's  stood  that  of  the  carrier,  made  up,  as  hath  been  said,  of 
pannels,  and  me  whole  furniture  of  two  of  his  beet  mules:  fbr  he  possessed 
twelye  in  number,  sleek,  fett,  and  stately — being  one  of  the  richest  carriers  of 
Arevalo,  according  to  the  author  of  this  history,  who  makes  particular  mention 
of  this  carrier,  for  he  knew  him  well;  nay,  some  go  so  for  aa  to  say  he  was 
related  to  him.  Besides,  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli  was  a  yery  minute  and  yery 
aocmrate  historian  in  all  things:  and  this  is  yery  eyident  horn  the  oiicumstancet 
already  related,  which,  though  apparently  mean  and  triyial,  he  would  not  pass 
oyer  unnoticed.  This  may  serve  as  an  example  to  those  graye  historians  who 
relate  &cts  so  briefly  and  succinctly  that  we  haye  scarcely  a  taste  of  them: 
emitting,  either  through  neglect,  malice,  or  ignorance,  things  the  most  pithy  and 
sabstantiaL  A  thousand  blessings  upon  the  author  of  Tablante,  of  Bicamonte, 
and  on  him  who  wrote  the  exploits  of  the  Count  de  Tomilas!  With  what 
punctuality  do  they  describe  eyerything ! 

I  say,  then,  that,  after  the  carrier  had  yisited  his  mules,  and  giyen  them  their 
second  course,  he  laid  himself  down  upon  his  paimels,  in  expectation  of  his 
most  punctual  ICaritomes.  Sancho  was  already  plaistered,  and  in  bed;  and, 
though  he  endeayoured  to  sleep,  the  pain  of  his  ribs  would  not  allow  him;  and 
Bon  Qoizote,  from  the  same  cause,  kept  his  eyes  wide  open  as  those  of  a  haxo. 
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The  whole  inn  was  in  profound  sileneey  and  contained  no  other  light  than  whal 
proceeded  from  a  lamp  which  hung  in  the  middle  of  the  entrj.  This  marvet' 
lous  stillness,  and  the  thoughts  of  our  knight,  which  incessantly  recurred  to 
those  adyentures  so  common  in  the  annals  of  cliiTalry,  brought  to  his  imagina- 
tion  one  of  the  strangest  whims  that  can  well  be  conceived:  for  he  imagined  that 
he  was  now  in  some  faimous  castle,  and  that  the  daughter  of  its  lord,  captivated 
by  his  fine  appearance,  had  become  enamoured  of  him,  and  had  promised  to  steal 
that  night  privately  to  him,  and  pass  some  time  with  him.  Then,  taking  all 
this  chimera  formed  by  himself,  for  reality,  he  began  to  feel  some  alaom,  reflect- 
ing 5n  the  dangerous  trial  to  which  his  fidelity  was  on  the  point  of  being 
exposed;  but  resolved  in  his  heart  not  to  commit  disloyalty  against  his  lady 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  though  queen  Ginebra  herself,  with  the  lady  Quintaniana, 
should  present  themselves  before  him. 

Whilst  his  thoughts  were  occupied  by  these  extravagances,  the  hour — an 
unlucky  one  to  him — arrived  when  the  gentle  Asturian,  mindful  of  her  promise, 
entered  the  room,  imdressed  and  bare-footed,  with  her  hair  tucked  up  under  a 
ftistian  coif,  and,  with  silent  and  cautious  step,  advanced  towards  the  couch  of 
her  beloved.  But  scarcely  had  she  passed  the  threshold  of  the  door  when  Don 
Quixote  heard  her ;  and,  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  in  spite  of  plaisters  and  the  pain  of 
bis  ribs,  stretched  out  his  arms  to  receive  his  beauteous  damsel,  who,  crouching, 
and  holding  her  breath  as  she  went,  with  hands  extended  feeling  for  her  lover, 
encountered  the  arms  of  Don  Quixote,  who  caught  first  hold  of  her  by  the  wrist, 
and*  drawing  her  towards  him  (she  not  daring  to  speak  a  word),  made  her  sit  down 
on  the  bed.  On  touching  her  only  garment,  though  it  was  dP  canvas,  it  seemed 
to  him  to  be  of  the  finest  and  softest  lawn;  the  ghaa  beads  that  encircled  her  wrists, 
to  his  fSancy  were  precious  oriental  pearls ;  her  hairs,  not  unlike  those  of  a 
horse's  mane,  he  took  for  threads  of  the  brightest  gold  of  Arabia,  whose 
splendour  obscures  that  of  the  sun  itself;  and  though  her  breath,  doubtiess, 
smelt  powerAtlly  of  the  last  night's  stale  salt-fish,  he  ^Emded  himself  inhaling  a 
delicious  and  aromatic  odour.  In  short,  his  imagination  painted  her  to  him  in 
the  verv  form  and  manner  of  some  princess  described  in  his  books,  who  comes 
thus  adorned  to  visit  the  wounded  knight  with  whom  she  is  in  love;  and  so 
great  was  the  poor  gentieman's  infatuation  that  neither  the  touch,  nor  the  breatii, 

nor  other  things  the  good  wench  had  about 
her,  could  undeceive  him,  although  enough' 
to  make  any  one  but  a  carrier  sick.  So 
far  firom  this,  he  imagined  that  he  held 
the  goddess  of  beauty  in  his  arms;  and, 
clasping  her  fast,  in  a  low  and  amorous 
voice  he  said  to  her :  *'  0 !  that  I  were  in 

!a :  state,  beautifid  and  exalted  lady,  to 
return  so  vast  a  favour  as  this  you  confbr 
upon   me,  by  your   charming   presence! 
but  fortune,  never  weary  of  persecuting 
I  the  good,  is  pleased  to  lay  me  on  this  bed, 
80  bruised  and  disaUed  that,  how  much 
soever  I  may  be  inclined  to  oonvinoe  yon 
of  my  devotion,  it  is  impossible ;  to  whidi 
is  added  another  still  greater  impossihi- 
H^ — ^the  plighted  fJEuth  I  have  sworn  to 
the  peerless  Didcinea  del  Toboao,  sole  nustress  of  my  most  recondite  thoughts ! 
Had  not  these  articles  intervened,  I  should  not  have  been  so  insensible  a  knight  m 
to  let  slip  the  hapjyy  opportumty  wi&  which  your  great  goodness  has  fiftvoured  me." 
Maritomes  was  in  the  utmost  vexation  at  beiog  thus  confined  by  Don  Quixote ; 
vndf  not  healing  or  atteanding  to  what  he  saidy  she  struggled,  without  speaking 
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a  wefd,  to  rdease  herself.   The  good  carrier,  whom  evil  ihooghts  had  kept 
awake,    having    heard    his  fair  one  from  the  fbrst  moment  she  entered  the 
door,  listened  attentiyely  to  all  that  Don  Quixote  said ;  and,  suspecting  that  the 
Aatorian  nymph  had  played  false  with  him,  he  advanced  towards  Don  Quixote's 
bed,  and  stood  still,  in  order  to  disooyer  the  tendency  of  his  discourse,  which, 
bowerer,  he  could  not  understand ;  but,  seeing  that  tbe  wench  struggled  to  get 
from  him,  and  that  Don  Quixote  laboured  to  hold  her,  and  also  not  liking  the  jest, 
he  lifted  up  his  arm,  and  discharged  so  terrible  a  blow  on  the  lanthom  jaws  of 
the  eiumioured  knight,  that  his  mouth  was  bathed  in  blood ;  and,  not  content  with 
this,  he  mounted  upon  his  ribs,  and  paced  them  somewhat  above  a  trot  from  one 
eodto  the  other.    The  bed,  which  was  crazy,  and  its  foundations  none  of  the 
strongest,  being  unable  to  bear  the  additional  weight  of  the  carrier,  came  down  to 
the  ground  witii  such  a  crash  that  the  inn-keeper  awoke;  and,  having  called  aloud 
to  Maritomes  without  receiving  an  answer,  he  immediately  conjectured  it  was  some 
affidr  in  which  she  was  concerned.    With  this  suspicion  he  arose,  and,  lighting  a 
oaadle,  went  to  the  place  where  he  had  heard  the  bustie.      The  wench,  seeing  her 
maater  coming,  and  knowing  his  furious  disposition,  retreated  in  terror  to  Suicho 
Panza's  bed,  who  was  now  asleep ;    and  there  rolled  herself  into  a  ball.     The 
inn-keeper  entered,  calling  out,  "Where  are  you,  strumpet?  for  these  are  some 
of  your  doings."  Sancho,  was  now  disturbed,  and  feeling  such  a  mass  upon  him, 
fimcied  he  had  got  the  nightmare,  and  began  to  lay  about  him  on  every  side ;  and 
not  a  few  of  his  blows  reached  Maritomes,  who,  provoked  by  the  smart,  cast  aside 
all  decorum,  and  made  Sancho  such  a  return  in  kind  that  she  effectually  roused 
him  from  sleep,  in  spite 
of  his  drowsiness.  The 
squire  finding  himself 
thus  treated,  and  with- 
out knowing  by  whom, 
raised  hJTnwftlf  -up   as 
well  as  he  could,  and  ^ 
grappled    with   Mari- 
tornee;  and  there  began 
between  them  the  most  ' 
obstinate  and  delightful  I 
gkirmiflh  in  the  world.  ^ 
The  carrier,  perceiving, 
by   the  light    of  the 
host's  candle,  how  it 
Cured  with  his  mistress, 
quitted   Don  Quixote, 
and  ran  to  her  assis- 
tance.    The    landlord 

fbilowed  him,  but  with  a  different  intention;  for  it  was  to  chastiae  the  wench, 
concluding  that  she  was  the  sole  oocaaion  of  all  this  harmony.  And  so, 
as  the  proverb  says,  the  cat  to  the  rat,  the  rat  to  the  rope,  and  the  rope  to  the 
post :  me  carrier  belaboured  Sancho,  Sancho  the  wench,  me  wench  Sancho,  and 
the  inn-keeper  the  wench ;  all  redoubling  their  blows  without  intermission :  and  • 
ibe  best  of  it  was,  the  landlord's  candle  went  out ;  when,  being  Id%  in  the  dark, 
they  indiscriminately  thrashed  each  othec,  and  with  to  little  men^  that  every 
blow  left  its  mark. 

It  happtraid  thai  there  lodged  thai  night  ift  the  inn,  an  eiEoer  belonging  to 
te  holy  brolkarhood*  of  Tdedo ;  who,  hearing  the  strange  noise  of  the  scuffle, 

•  TUi  Mcifrty  WM  iHablkiied  m  T<iiedo»  Ttlmn,  nd  Ondiii  Bad,  andwM  ecnpoted  of 
itwaariio  a  airisio  snniitiMi  thrt  ftsyriiwM  be  wwJ&y,  and 
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seized  his  wand  and  tho  tin-box  which  held  his  commission,  and  entered  tiie  room  in 
the  daric,  calling  out,  ''  Porbear,  in  the  name  of  justice ;  forbear  in  the  name  of 
the  holy  brotherhood."  And  the  first  he  encountered  was  the  battered  Don 
Quixote,  who  ky  senseless  on  his  demolished  bed,  stretched  upon  his  back ;  and, 
laying  hold  of  his  beaid  as  he  was  groping  about,  he  cried  out  repeatedly,  ^  I 
charge  you  to  aid  and  assist  me;'*  but,  finding  that  the  pemn  winm  he  hejdm 
motionless,  he  concluded  that  he  was  dead,  and  liiat  tiie  peo^  in  (be  room  wwe 
his  murderers.  Upon  which  he  raised  his  yoice  still  louder,  crying,  **  Shut  the 
inn-door,  and  let  none  escape ;  for  here  is  a  man  murdered !"  These  words  startled 
them  all,  and  the  conflict  instantly  ceased.  The  landlord  withdrew  to  his 
chamber,  the  carrier  to  his  pannels,  and  the  wench  to  her  straw:  the  unfortunate 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  alone  were  incapable  of  moving.  The  officer  now  lei 
go  the  beard  of  Don  Quixote,  and,  in  order  to  search  after  and  secure  the  delin- 
quents, he  went  out  for  a  Hght,  but  could  find  none;  for  the  inn-keeper  had 
purposely  extinguished  the  lamp,  when  he  retired  to  his  chamber ;  and  therefore 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  chimney,  where,  after  much  time  and 
trouble,  he  lighted  another  lamp. 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 


WHBBBnr  ASS  OONTOnJBD  THB  DCNUMBILABLB  DI8A8TBB8  THAT  BBFBL  THB  BBATB  DOIT 
QUIXOTB  AlTD  HIS  GOOD  8QUIBB  8AM0H0  PANZA  IN  THI  IHIC  WHICH  H>  UNHAFPILT 
TOOK  yOR  A  OASTUL 

ll  ON  Quixote  b^  this  time  had  come  to 
II  himself,  and,  m  the  same  dolorous  tone 
\  in  whidi  the  day  before  he  had  called  to 
S  his  squire,  when  he  lay  extended  in  the 
M  valley  of  pack-staves,  he  now  again 
A  called  to  him,  saying,  "  Sancho,  Mend, 
H  art  thou  asleep  ?  art  thou  asleep,  friend 
l|j  Sancho  ?"  "  How  should  I  sleep  ?  woe 
[II  is  me !''  answered  Sancho,  fdU  of  trouble 
and  vexation ;  "  for  I  think  all  the  devils 
in  heU  have  been  with  me  to-night." 
"  Well  mayst  thou  believe  so,"  answered 
Don  Quixote;  ''for  either  I  knownothing, 
^  or  this  castle  is  enchanted.  Listen  to 
^  me,  Sancho, — ^but  what  I  am  now  going 
^  to  disclose  thou  must  swear  to  keep 
secret  until  after  my  death."  "  Yes,  1  swear,"  answered  Sancho.  "  I  require 
this,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  "because  I  would  not  injure  the  reputation  of  any 

poBfleas  hivw  in  the  mountaina  of  Toledo.  The  object  of  the  iDBtttatiaii  was  the  seismv  ol 
Ughwayineii  and  other  depredators,  anciently  called  Golfmes  (dolphins),  who  infested  the  hi|^ 
roads  and  mountaina,  stealing  cattle  and  other  property.  They  enjoyed  many  privileges,  having 
the  power  not  only  of  seizing  and  prosecuting  criminals,  but  of  condemning  them  to  death 
iby  bow-shot;  and  the  sentence,  acooi^Ung  to  Franciaco  de  Medina (GrandezasdeEspana,  p.  196) 
was  executed  at  Peroalbillo,  near  Oiudad  BeaL  Charles  Y.  ordained  that  they  should  be  potto 
death,  before  they  were  pierced  by  arrows.  The  council,  or  cabixiet,  consisted  of  a  duet 
trooper,  who,  besides  his  lieutenants,  held  under  his  command  oommissarv  troopers,  who  were 
dispersed  throu^  dfties,  Tillages,  and  inns.  Sebastian  Munster  published,  m  1559,  an  aocunts 
description  of  ttkBrothorfiood  or  Tribunal  P* 


^ 
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one.''  ''  I  teQ  tou  I  do  swear/'  replied  Sanoho ;  "  and  will  keep  it  secret  imtil 
your  worship's  death,  and  Qod  grant  I  may  discover  it  to-morrow."  ''  Haye  I 
done  thee  so  much  evil,  Sancho/'  answered  Don  Quixote,  ''  that  thon  shonldst 
wish  for  my  decease  so  yery  soon  ?"  **  It  is  not  for  that,"  answered  Sanoho  ; 
^'  hat  I  am  an  euemy  to  holdmg  things  long,  and  would  not  have  them  rot  in  my 
keeping."  **  Be  it  for  what  it  will,"  said  Don  Quixote,  '*  I  confide  in  thy  lore 
and  courtesy,  and  therefore  I  inform  thee  that  this  night  a  most  extraordinary 
adyentnre  has  hefbllen  me ;  and,  to  tell  it  briefly,  thou  must  know  that,  a  Httle 
while  since,  I  was  visited  by  the  daughter  of  tiie  lord  of  this  castle,  who  is  the 
most  aocompliclied  and  beautiful  damsel  to  be  found  over  a  great  part  of  the 
habitable  eitfth.  How  could  I  describe  the  graces  of  her  person,  the  sprightlinest 
of  her  wit,  and  the  many  other  hidden  charms  which,  fiK)m  the  respect  I  owe  to 
my  lady  Duldnea  del  Toboso,  I  shall  pass  over  undescribed !  AJl  that  I  am 
permitted  to  say  is  that  heaven,  jealous  of  the  great  happiness  that  fortune  had 
put  in  my  possession,  or,  what  Ib  more  probable,  this  castle  being  enchanted,  just 
as  we  were  engaged  in  most  sweet  and  amorous  conversation,  an  invisible  hand, 
affixed  to  the  arm  of  some  monstrous  giant,  gave  me  so  violent  a  blow  that  my 
mouth  was  bathed  in  blood,  and  afterwards  so  bruised  me  that  I  am  now  in  a 
worse  state  than  that  wherein  tlie  fbiy  of  the  carriers  left  us  yesterday,  owing  to 
the  indiscretion  of  Bozinante.  Whence  I  eonjecture  that  the  treasure  of  this 
damsel's  beauty  is  guarded  by  some  enchanted  Moor,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
approached  by  me."  ''  Nor  by  me  neither,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  for  more  than 
four  hundred  Moors  have  bufElsted  me  in  such  a  manner  that  the  basting  of  the 
pad[-stayes  was  tarts  and  cheesecakes  to  it.  But  tell  me  pray,  sir,  call  you  this 
an  excellent  and  rare  adventure,  which  hae  left  us  in  such  a  pickle  ?  l^ot  that  it 
was  quite  so  bad  with  your  worship,  who  had  ia  your  arms  that  incomparable 
beau^  ^om  you  speak  of.  Ajs  for  me,  what  had  I  but  the  heaviest  blows  that 
I  hope  I  shall  ever  feel  in  all  my  life  ?  Woe  is  me,  and  the  mother  that  bore 
me!  for  I  am  no  knight-errant,  nor  ever  mean  to  be  one ;  yet,  of  all  our  nushaps, 
the  greater  part  st^  &lls  to  my  share."  ''What,  hast  thou  likewise  b^n 
beat^  ?"  said  Bon  Quixote.  "  Have  not  I  told  you  so  ?  Evil  befal  my  lineage!" 
quotili  Bancho.  ''  Console  thyself  Mend,  said  Don  Quixote ;  *'  for  I  will  now 
make  Hiat  precious  balsam  which  wiU  cure  us  in  the  twinkHng  of  an  eye."  At 
this  moment  the  officer,  having  lighted  his  lamp,  entered  to  examine  ihe  person 
whom  he  conceived  to  have  been  murdered ;  and  Sancho,  seeing  him  enter  in  his 
shirt,  with  a  night-cap  on  his  head,  a  lamp  in  his  hand,  and  a  countenance 
&r  from  well-favoured,  asked  his  master  if  it  was  the  enchanted  Moor 
coming  to  finish  the  correction  he  had  bestowed  upon  them.  **  It  cannot  be  the 
Moor,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  for  the  enchanted  sufier  not  themselves  to  be 
visible."  **  If  they  do  not  choose  to  be  seen,  they  wiQ  be  felt,"  said  Sancho : 
"  witness  my  shoulders."  "  Mine  might  roeak,  too,"  answered  Don  Quixote. 
**  But  this  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  convmce  us  that  he  whom  we  see  is  the 
enchanted  Moor." 

The  officer,  finding  them  communing  in  so  calm  a  manner,  stood  in  astonish- 
ment :  although  it  is  true  that  Don  Quxote  still  lay  fiat  on  lus  back,  unable  to 
stir,  from  bruises  and  plaisters.  The  officer  approawohcd  him,  and  said,  "  Well, 
my  good  fellow,  how  are  you  ?"  "  I  would  speak  more  respectfully,"  answered 
Don  Quixote,  ''  were  I  in  your  place.  Is  it  the  fiEtshion  of  this  country,  block- 
head, thus  to  address  knights-errant?"  The  officer,  not  disposed  to  bear  this 
language  from  one  of  so  scurvy  an  aspect^  lifted  up  his  lamp,  and  dae^ed  it,  with 
all  its  contents,  at  the  head  of  Don  Quixote,  and  then  made  his  retreat  in  the 
dark.  '*  Surely,"  quoth  Sancho  Fanza,  "  this  must  be  the  enchanted  Moor;  and 
he  reserves  the  treasure  for  others,  and  for  us  otily  fisty-cuffii  and  lamp-shots."* 

•  In  the  origizia],  OmdHazos,  is  a  new-ooinsd  woid. 
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''It  is  even  bo,"  answered  Don  Quixote :  *'  and  it  ia  to  no  purpose  to  regard  the«9 
affiiirs  of  enchantments^  or  to  be  out  of  hmnour  or  angry  wi&  them;  for,  being 
inyisible,  and  mere  phantoms,  all  endeayouis  to  seek  revenge  would  be  fruitless. 
Bise,  Sancho,  if  thou  canst,  and  call  the  gayemor  of  this  fortress,  and  procure 
me  some  oil,  wine,  salt,  and  rosemary,  to  make  the  healing  balsun ;  for  in  truth 
I  want  it  much  at  this  time,  as  the  wound  this  phantom  has  given  me  bleeds 
rery  fast." 

Sancho  got  up  with  aching  bones ;  and,  as  he  was  proceeding  in  the  dark  towards 
the  landlord's  chamber,  he  met  the  officer,  who  was  watohing  the  movements  of 
his  enemy,  and  said  to  him,  *'  Sir,  whoever  you  are,  do  us  the  favour  and  kindness 
to  help  us  to  a  little  rosemary,  oil,  salt,  and  wine;  for  they  are  wanted  to  cu^s 
one  of  the  best  knights-errant  in  the  worlds  who  lies  there,  sorely  woimded  by  the 
hands  of  the  enchanted  Moor  who  is  in  this  inn."  The  officer,  hearing  this  took 
him  for  a  maniac ;  and,  as  the  day  now  b^;an  to  dawn,  he  opened  the  inn-doof, 
and,  calling  the  host,  told  him  what  Sanoho  wanted.  The  inn-keeper  furnished 
him  with  what  he  desired,  and  Sancho  oarned  them  to  Don  Quixote,  who  lay  with  • 
his  hands  on  his  head,  complaining  of  th6  pain  caused  by  the  lamp,  wihich,  ho^r* 
evcir,  had  done  him  no  othnr  hurt  than  raising  a  couple  of  tolerable  large  tumoun  f 
whiit  he  took  for  blood  beiog  only  moisture,  occasioned  by  the  pelting  of  the  stacm 
which  had  just  blown  over.      In  fine,  he  took  bis  simples,  and  made  a  compound 

of  them,  mixing  tiffin 
together,  and  boihng 
them  some  time,,  untu 
he  thought  the  mizr 
tnre  had  arrived  at  the 
exact  point  He  then 
asked  for  a  vial  to  hdd 
it ;  but,  as  there  was  no 
such  thing  in  the  inn^ 
he  resolved  to  put  it  in 
a  cruse,  or  tin  ml-fiask, 
of  which  the  host  made 
him  a  present  This 
being  done,  he  pro- 
nounced over  the  crose 
above  fourscore  pater- 
nosters, and  as  many 
ave-marias,  salves  and 
credos,  accompanying 
every  word  with  a 
cross,  by  way  of  bene- 
diction; all  which  was 
performed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Sancho,  tiie 
inn-keeper,  and  the 
efflicer.  As  for  the 
earner,  ha  had  gone 
Bobeily  about  the  busi- 
ness of  tending  his 
mules.  Having  oom^ 
^eted  the  op^ation* 
Don  Quixote  resolved 
to  make  trial  imxaodii^y  of  the  yirtue  et  that  precious  balsam;  and  therefor^ 
drank  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  what  remained  in  the  pot  wherein  it  was  boiled* 
after  the  cruse  watfilkd;  and  Mwoelj  had  he  iwaUowed  the  poti<»i  when  it  was 
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rejeeted,  and  followed  by  bo  Tiolent  a  retching  that  nothing  was  left  on  his  stomach. 
To  the  pain  and  exertion  of  the  yomit,  a  copious  perspiration  sncceedingi  he  desired 
to  be  covered  up  warm,  and  left  alone.  They  did  so,  and  he  continued  asleep 
aboTe  three  hours,  when  he  awoke  and  found  himself  greatly  relieyed  in  his  body, 
and  his  battered  and  bruised  members  so  much  restored  that  he  considered  himself 
as  perfectly  recovered,  and  was  thoroughly  persuaded  that  he  was  in  possession  of 
tiie  true  balsam  of  Fierabras ;  and  consequently,  with  such  a  remedy,  he  might 
thenceforward  oioounter,  without  fear,  all  dangers,  battles,  and  conflicts,  however 
hazardous. 

Sancho  Panza,  who  likewise  took  his  master's  amendment  for  a  miracle,  desired 
he  would  give  him  what  remained  in  the  pot,  which  was  no  small  quantity. 
This  request  being  granted,  he  took  it  in  both  hands,  and,  with  good  Mth  and 
betbr  will,  swallowed  down  very  little  less  than  his  master  had  done.  Kow 
the  case  was,  that  poor  Sancho*s  stomach  was  not  so  delicate  as  that  of  his 
master;  and,  therefore,  before  he  could  reject  it,  he  endured  such  pangs  and 
'  loathings,  with  such  cold  sweats  and  faintings,  that  he  venly  thought  Ms  last 
h9ur  was  Some :  and,  finding  himself  so  aflicted  and  tormented,  he  cursed  the 
balsam,  and  the  thief  that  had  given  it  him.  Don  Quixote,  seeing  him  in  tbat 
condition,  said:  ^'I  beHeve,  Sancho,  that  all  this  mischief  hath  be&Uen  thee 
because  thou  art  not  dubbed  a  knight :  for  I  am  of  opinion  this  liquor  can  do 
good  only  to  those  who  are  of  ih&t  order."  "If  your  worship  knew  ihat," 
replied  Sanbho, — "evil  betide  me  and  all  my  generation !  why  did  you  suffisr 
me  to  drink  it?"    By  this  time  the  beverage  oommieneed  its  operation,  and  the 


pcm  •qoini  was  relieved  so  manj  ways,  and  with  so  much  precipit&tion,  tiuufc 
tha  rodi  mait  upon  which  he  laid  was  never  after  fit  for  use.  He  sweated 
and  aweated  again,  with  such  &intings  and  shivering-fite)  that  not  only  himself 
but  all  present  thought  he  was  eacpinog.    Ihia  hunifianei  lasted  near  two  hoars* 
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and  left  him,  not  Bound  like  his  master,  but  so  ezhansted  and  shattered  that  he 
was  unable  to  stand.  Don  Quixote,  feeling,  as  we  said  before,  quite  renovated, 
was  moved  to  take  his  departure  immediately  in  quest  of  adventores,  tfn'nlriTig 
that  by  every  moment's  delay  he  was  depriving  the  world  of  his  aid  and  protec- 
tion; and  more  especially  as  he  felt  secure  and  confident  in  the  virtues  of  his 
balsam.  Thus  stimulated,  he  saddled  Bozinante  with  his  own  hands,  and 
pannelled  the  ass  of  his  squire,  whom  he  also  helped  to  dreas,  and  afterwards  to 
mount.  He  then  mounted  himself,  and,  having  observed  a  pike  in  a  comer  of 
the  inn-yard,  he  took  possession  of  it  to  serve  lum  for  a  lance.  All  the  people 
in  the  inn,  above  twenty  in  number,  stood  gazing  at  him;  and,  among  the  rest, 
the  host's  daughter,  while  he  on  his  part  removed  not  his  eyes  from  her,  and  ever 
and  anon  sent  forth  a  sigh,  which  seemed  torn  from  the  bottom  of  his  bowels : 
all  believing  it  to  proceed  from  pain  in  his  ribs^  at  least  those  who  the  night 
before  had  seen  how  he  was  plaistered. 

Being  now  both  mounted,  and  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  he  called  to  the  host, 
and,  in  a  grave  and  solemn  tone  of  voice,  said  to  him :  "  Many  and  great  are 
the  &vours,  signer  governor,  which  in  this  your  castle  I  have  received,  and  I  am 
bound  to  be  grateful  to  you  all  the  days  of  my  life.  If  I  can  make  you  some 
compensation,  by  taking  vengeance  on  any  proud  miscreant  who  hath  insulted 
you,  know  that  the  duty  of  my  profession  is  no  other  than  to  strengthen  the  weak^ 
to  revenge  the  injured,  and  to  chastise  the  perfidious.  Consider,  and  if  your 
memory  recals  anything  of  this  nature  to  reoonmieind  to  me,  you  need  only  declare 
it ;  for  I  promise  you,  by  the  order  of  knighthood  I  have  received,  to  procure 
you  satiB&ction  and  amends  to  your  heart's  desire !"  The  host  answered  with  the 
same  gravity :  ''  Sir  knight,  I  have  no  need  of  your  worship's  avenging  any 
wrong  for  me ;  I  know  how  to  take  the  proper  revenge,  when  any  injury  is  dono 
me :  all  I  desire  of  your  worship  is  to  pay  me  for  what  you  have  had  in  the  inn, 
as  well  for  the  straw  and  barley  for  your  two  beasts,  as  for  your  supper  and 
lodging."  ''What!  is  this  an  inn?"  exclaimed  Don  Quixote.  "Aye,  and  a 
very  creditable  one,"  answered  the  host.  "  Hitherto,  Ihen,  I  have  .been  in  an 
error,"  answered  Don  Quixote;  "for  in  truth  I  took  it  for  a  castle;  but  since 
it  is  indeed  no  castle,  but  an  inn,  all  that  you  have  now  to  do  is  to  excuse  the 
payment ;  for  I  cannot  act  contrary  to  the  law  of  knights-errant,  of  whom  I 
certainly  know  (having  hitherto  read  nothing  to  the  contrary)  that  they  never 
paid  for  lodging,  or  anything  else,  in  the  inns  where  they  reposed;  because 
every  accommodation  is  legally  and  justly  due  to  them  in  return  for  the  insuffer- 
able hardships  they  endure  while  in  quest  of  adventures,  by  night  and  by  day, 
in  winter  and  in  summer,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  with  thirst  and  with  hunger, 
with  heat  and  with  cold ;  subject  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  heaven,  and  to  all 
the  inconveniences  upon  earth."  "I  see  little  to  my  purpose  in  all  thisyf' 
answered  the  host :  "  pay  me  what  is  my  due,  and  let  me  have  none  of  your 
stories  and  knight-errantries ;  all  I  want  is  to  get  my  own."  "  Thou  ifft  a 
blockhead,  and  a  pitiM  inn-keeper,"  answered  Don  Quixote :  so  clapping  spurs 
to  Bozinante,  and  brandishing  his  lance,  he  sallied  out  of  the  inn,  without 
opposition,  and,  never  turning  to  see  whether  his  squire  followed  him,  was 
soon  a  good  way  off. 

The  host,  seeing  him  go  without  paying,  ran  to  seize  on  Sancho  Panza,  who 
said  that,  since  his  mast^  would  not  pay,  neither  would  he  pay;  for  being  squire 
to  a  knight-errant,  the  same  rule  and  reason  held  as  good  for  him  as  for  his 
master.  The  inn-keeper,  irritated  on  hearing  this,  threatened,  if  he  did  not  pay 
him,  he  ghould  repent  his  obstinacy.  Sancho  swore  by  the  order  of  chivalry, 
which  his  master  had  received,  that  he  would  not  pay  a  single  fSarthing,  thou^ 
it  should  cost  him  his  life ;  for  the  laudable  and  ancient  usage  of  knights-emoit 
should  not  be  lost  for  him,  nor  should  the  squires  of  friture  knights  have  catkse  ts 
reproach  him  for  not  Tnaintaining  so  just  a  right 
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Poor  Saiicho*fl  lUrhiflk  waiM  Itsfe  it  €iat  among  the  people  in  the  um  there 
were  four  clodi-vodDnB  of  fiegoria,  three  needle-makers  from  the  fountain  of 
GoiEdfffB,  and  two  ofiigfabours  from  the  market-place  of  Seville :  all  meny,  good- 
kuMBwuppd,  froliokBome  fellows ;  who,  instigated  and  moved,  as  it  app^ired,  by 
ft6^ie]f-«ane  spirit,  came  up  to  Sancho,  and  having  dismounted  him,  one  at 
fiiem  produced  a  blanket  from  the  landlord's  bed,  into  which  he  was  immediately 
thrown;  but,  perceiving  that  the  ceiling  was  too  low,  they  determined  to  execute 
their  purpose  in  the  yard,  which  was  bounded  upwards  only  by  the  sky. 
Thither  Sancho  was  earned ;  and,  being  placed  in  tiie  middle  of  the  blanket, 
Uiey  began  to  toss  him  aloft,  and  divert  themselves  with  him,  as  with  a  dog  at 
l^irovetide.*  The  cries  whicdi  the  poor  blanketed  squire  sent  forth  were  so  many 
and  so  loud  that  they  reached  his  master's  ears ;  who,  stopping  to  listen  attentively, 
believed  that  some  new  adventure  was  at  hand,  until  he  plainly  recognised  the 
voice  of  the  squire:  then  turning  i^e  reins,  he  galloped  back  to  the  inn-door, 
and  &iding  it  closed,  he  rode  round  in  search  of  some  otiier  entrance ;  but  had  no 
sooner  reached  the  yard- wall,  which  was  not  very  high,  when  he  perceived  the 
wicked  sport  they  were  making  with  his  squire.    He  saw  him  ascend  and 


-;P 


,  ^m.  ~- 


descend  through  the  air  with  so  much  grace  and  agility  that,  if  his  indignation 
would  have  sdOfered  him,  he  certainly  would  have  laughed  outright.  He  made 
an  effort  to  get  from  his  horse  upon  tiie  pales :  but  was  so  maimed  and  bruised 
that  he  was  unable  to  alight;  and  therefore,  remaining  on  horseback,  he 

•  Thu  is  an  andeiit  joke.  Suetonius  tays  of  Otho,  that  on  hiB  nightly  rounds  throu^  the 
•treeto  of  Rome,  if  be  met  any  man  in  a  state  of  intorication,  a  mantle  was  stretched  out  to 
leceive  him,  and  he  was  tossed  in  the  air — "  distento  sago  impositum  in  sublime  jactare." 
Ifartiftl  likewise^  oommuning  with  his  book,  desires  it  not  to  trust  to  encomiums,  since,  m  return 
far  them,  they  might  only  make  sport  of  it — "  Ibis  ab  excuoso  missus  inastra  sagow"  (Lib  7. 
]Bi?ig.4.)    P. 
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prooeeded  to  yent  his  rage,  by  uttering  bo  many  reproaches  and  inyeotiTos  against 
those  who  were  tossing  Sancho,  that  it  is  impossible  to  commit  them  to  writing. 
But  they  suspended  neither  their  laughter  nor  their  labour;  nor  did  the  flying 
Bancho  cease  to  pour  forth  lamentations,  mingled  now  with  threats,  now  with 
entreaties;  yet  all  were  of  no  avail,  and  they  desisted  at  last  only  from  puia 
fiitigue.  They  then  brought  him  his  ass,  and,  wrapping  him  in  his  cloak, 
mounted  him  thereon.  The  compassionate  Maritomes,  seeing  him  so  exhausted, 
bethought  of  helping  him  to  a  jug  of  water,  and  that  it  might  be  the  cooler,  she 

fetched  it  from  the  welL  Smicho 
^  took  it,  and  as  he  was  lifting  it 

\  to  his  mouth,  stopped  on  h^- 

]  ing  the  voice  of  his  master, 

who  called  to  him  aloud,  saying: 

---^      "  San  Sancho,  drink  not  water; 

do  not  drink  it,  son;  it  will 

kill  thee:  behold  here  the  most 

holy  balsam  (showing  him  the 

j'i'  I    cruse  of  liquor),  two  drops  of 

\  \  \    which   will   ixifellibly  restore 

•  N  1  ^      thee."  At  these  words,  Sancho, 

turning  his  eyes  askance,  said 
in  a  louder  voice:  "Perfiapsyou 

; have  forgot)  sir,  that  I  am  no 

,         knight,  or  you  would  have  me 

vomit  up  what  remains  of  my 

"-^  - — ^ ^  inside,  after  last  night* s  work. 

Keep  your  liquor,  in  the  devil's  name,  and  let  me  alone."  He  then  instantiy 
began  to  drink;  but  at  the  first  sip,  fading  it  was  water,  he  could  proceed  no 
flEurther,  and  besought  Maritomes  to  bring  him  some  wine :  whidi  she  did 
willingly,  and  paid  for  it  with  her  own  money ;  for  it  is  indeed  said  of  her  that, 
although  in  that  station,  she  had  some  faint  traces  of  a  Christian.  When  Sancho 
had  ceased  drinking,  he  clapped  heels  to  his  ass ;  and,  the  inn-gate  being  thrown 
wide  open,  out  he  went,  satisfied  that  he  had  paid  nothing,  and  had  .carried  his 
point,  though  at  the  expense  of  his  usual  pledge,  namely,  his  back.  The  land- 
lord, it  is  true,  retained  his  wallets  in  payment  of  what  was  due  to  him ;  but 
Sancho  never  missed  them  in  the  hiury  of  his  departure.  The  inn-keeper 
would  have  fastened  the  door  well  after  him  as  soon  as  he  saw  him  out;  but  the 
blanketeers  would  not  let  him,  being  persons  of  that  sort  that,  though  Don 
Quixote  had  really  beoi  one  of  the  ]^ightsof  the  round-table,  they  would  not 
have  cared  two  fiurthingp  for  him. 
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CHAPTEB  XVIII. 


mx  DjsoovBsa  wbtos   tAyeBo  pahza   kslb  wm    his  iCAtraa    dov  qvizotb;  wxtw 

OTHEB   ▲DYBNTUEB8    WOETH    BBLATIVO 

r-    ^  AKCHO  came  up  to  his  master  so  fidnt  and 

dispirited^  that  he  was  not  able  to  urge  his 

ass  forward.     Don  Qnizote  peroeiving  him 

in  that  condition  said:   ''H(mest  Sancho^ 

that  castle,  or  inn,  I  am  now  convinced,  is 

enchanted ;  for  they  who  so  cruelly  sported 

'  with  thee,  what  could  they  be  but  phcuitoms 

and  inhabitants  of  another  world  r  And  I- 

am  confirmed  in  this,  from  having  found 

.  that,  when  I  stood  at  the  pales  of  the  yard, 

beholding  the  acts  of  your  sad  tragedy,  I 

- — ^  -  —  could  not  possibly  get  ovfer  them,  nor  even 

alight  from  Bozinante ;  so  that  they  must  oertainly  have  held  me  enchanted :  ^r 

I  swear  to  thee,  by  the  fsiith  of  what  I  am,  that,  if  I  could  have  got  over,  or 

alighted,  I  would  have  avenged  thee  in  such  a  manner  as  would  have  made  those 

poltroons  and  asuaasiTia  remember  the  jest  as  long  as  they  lived,  even  though  I 

would  have  therebv  transgressed  the  laws  of  chivalry :  for,  as  I  have  often  told 

thee,  they  do  not  allow  a  knight  to  lay  hand  on  his  sword  against  any  one  who  is 

not  so,  unless  it  be  in  defence  of  his  own  life  and  person,  and  in  cases  of  urgent 

and  extreme  necessity."     "And  I  too,"  quoth  Sancho,  "would  have  revenged 

myself  if  I  had  been  able,  knight  or  no  knight,  but  I  could  not ;  though,  in  my 

opinion,  they  who  diverted  themselves  at  my  expense  were  no  hobgoblins,  but 

men  of  flesh  and  bones,  as  we  are;  and  each  of  them,  as  I  heard  while  they 

were  tossing  me,  had  his  proper  name :  one  was  called  Pedro  Martinez,  another 

Tenorio  Hernandez;  and  tiie  landlord's  name  is  John  Palomeque,  the  left-handed: 

so  that,  sir,  as  to  your  not  being  able  to  leap  over  the  pales,  nor  to  alight  from 

your  horse,  the  fault  lay  not  in  enchantment,  but  in  something  else.     A^d  what 

I  gather  clearly  from  aU  this  is,  that  these  adventures  we  are  in  quest  of  will  in 

the  long  ran  bring  us  into  so  many  misadventures  that  we  shall  not  know  which  is 

our  right  foot.    So  t^t,  in  my  poor  opinion,  the  better  and  surer  way  would  be 

to  return  to  our  village,  now  that  it  is  reaping-time,  and  look  after  our  business; 

nor  go  rambling  from  Oeca  to  Mecca,  and  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire. 

"  How  little  dost  fh<m  know,  £kmcho,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  of  what 
appertains  to  chivalry !  Peace,  and  have  patience,  for  Hhe  day  wOl  come  when 
thme  eyes  shall  witness  how  honourable  a  thing  it  is  to  follow  this  profession : 
for  tell  me  what  greater  satisfhotion  can  the  world  afford,  or  what  pleasure  can  be 
compared  with  that  of  winning  a  battle,  and  triumphing  over  an  adversary } 
Undoubtedly  none."  "  It  may  be  so,"  answered  Sancho,  "  though  I  do  not  know 
it.  I  only  know  that,  nnce  we  have  been  knights-errant,  or  since  yon  have 
been  one,  sir  (for  I  have  no  right  to  redcon  myself  of  that  honourable  number), 
we  have  never  won  any  battle,  except  that  of  the  Bisoainer;  and  even  there 
your  worship  came  off  with  half  an  ear  and  half  a  hebnet;  and  from  that  day 
to  this  we  have  had  no&ing  but  drublnngs  upon  drubbing  oofBi  upmn  oofiii, 
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with  my  blanket-tossing  into  the  bargain,  and  that  by  persons  enohanted,  on 
whom  I  cannot  revenge  myself,  and  thereby  know  what  that  pleasure'  of  otct- 
ooming  an  enemy  is  which  your  worship  talks  of."  **  That  is  what  troubles  me> 
and  ought  to  trouble  thee,  idso,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  but  hence- 
forward I  will  endeavour  to  have  ready  at  hand  a  sword  made  with  such  art  that 
no  kind  of  enchantment  can  touch  him  that  wears  it;  and  perhaps  fortune 
may  put  me  in  possession  of  that  of  AmadL?,  when  he  caUed  himself  *  Eiiight  of 
the  burning  sword,'  wlrich  was  one  of  the  best  weapons  that  ever  was  worn  by 
knight :  for,  beside  the  virtue  aforesaid,  it  cut  like  a  razor ;  and  no  armour, 
however  strong  or  enchanted,  could  withstand  it."  "  Such  is  my  luck,"  quoth 
Sancho,  "  that  though  this  were  so,  and  your  worship  should  find  such  a  swoid, 
it  would  be  of  service  only  to  those  who  are  dubbed  knights,  like  the  balsam :  as 
for  the  x>oor  squires,  they  may  sing  sorrow."  *'  Fear  not»  Sancho,"  said  Don 
Quixote ;"  heaven  will  deal  more  londly  by  thee." 

The  knight  and  his  squire  went  on  conferring  thus  together,  when  Don  Quixote 
perceived  in  the  road  on  which  they  were  travelling  a  great  and  thick  cloud  of 
dust  coming  towards  them ;  upon  which  he  turned  to  Se^cho,  and  said,  ''  This  is 


y 


/ii? 


the  day,  0  Sancho,  that  shall  manifest  the  good  that  fortune  hath  in  store  for  me. 
This  is  the  day,  I  say,  on  which  shall  be  proved,  as  at  all  times,  the  valoiar  of  my 
arm;  and  on  which  I  shall  perfoarm  exploits  iliat  will  be  recorded  and  written  in 
the  book  of  feme,  and  there  remain  to  all  succeeding  ages.  Seest  thou  that  doud 
of  dust,  Sancho?  It  is  raised  by  a  prodigious  aimy  of  divers  and  innumerably 
nations,  who  are  on  the  march  this  way."  "  If  so,  there  must  be  two  a™;^ 
said  Sancho ;  "  for  here,  on  this  side,  arises  just  such  another  doud  of  dust"  Don 
Quixote  turned,  and  seeing  that  it  really  was  so,  he  rejoiced  exceedingly,  takii^  it 
for  granted  they  were  two  armies  coining  to  engage  in  the  midst  of  that  spacious 
plain ;  for  at  aU  hours  and  moments  his  imagination  was  fiiU  of  the  battles,  enchant- 

menlBy  adrentureB,  extravagandes,  amours,  and  challenges  detailed  in  his  fevounte 
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books;  and  in  every  thought,  word,  and  action  he  reyerted  to  them,  ^ow  the 
dond  of  dust  he  saw  was  raised  by  two  great  flooks  of  sheep  going  the  same  road 
from  different  parts,  and,  as  the  dust  conoealed  them  nntil  they  came  near,  and 
Don  Quixote  affirmed  so  positiyely  that  they  were  armies,  Sancho  began  to  bdietcF 
it,  and  said,  "Sir,  what  then  must  we  do?"  ''What?'' replied  Don  Qiiixot»^ 
«£tvour  and  assist  the  weaker  side!  Thou  must  know,  Sanoho,  that  the 
army  which  marches  towards  us  in^firont  is  led  and  commanded  by  the  great 
emperor  AlifuLfiunm^  lord  of  the  great  island  of  Taprobana:  this  other,  which 
marches  behind  us,  is  that  of  his  enemy,  the  kuog  of  the  Garamastes,  Pentapolin 
of  the  naked  arm — ^for  he  always  enters  into  battle  with  his  right  arm  bare." 
'*  But  why  do  these  two  princes  bear  one  another  so  mudi  ill-will  ?  "  demanded 
Sancho.  *'  They  hate  one  anotiier,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  because  tMs  Alifan- 
faron  is  a  furious  pagan,  in  lore  with  the  daughter  of  PentapoHn,  who  is  a  most 
beautiful  and  superlatiyely  graceful  lady,  and  also  a  Ghiistian;  but  her  father  will 
not  ^ye  her  in  marriage  to  the  pagan  khig,  unless  he  will  first  renounce  the  reli- 
gion of  his  fulse  prophet  Mahomet,  and  torn  Christian."  "  By  my  beard,"  said 
Sancho,  ''  Pentapolin  is  in  the  right ;  and  I  am  resolyed  to  assist  him  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power."  **  Therein  thou  wilt  do  thy  duty,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote : 
"for  in  order  to  engage  in  such  contests  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  dubbed  a 
knight"  "  I  easily  comprehend  that^"  answered  Sancho.  "  But  where  shall  we 
dispose  of  this  ass,  that  we  may  be  sure  to  find  him  when  the  firay  is  oyer  ?  for  I 
believe  it  was  never  yet  the  fisahion  to  go  to  battle  on  a  beast  of  this  kind." 
'*  Thou  art  in  the  right,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  and  thou  mayst  let  him  take  his 
chance,  whether  he  be  lost  or  not :  for  we  shall  have  such  choice  of  horses  after 
the  victory,  that  Bozinante  himself  will  run  a  risk  of  being  exchanged.  But  listen 
with  attention  whilst  I  give  thee  an  account  of  the  principal  knights  in  ihe  two 
approaching  armies;  an^  tiiat  thou  mayst  observe  them  the  better,  let  us  retire 
to  that  rising  ground,  whence  both  armies  may  be  distinctly  seen."  They  did  so, 
and  placed  themselves  for  that  purpose  on  a  hillock,  from  which  the  two  flocks 
which  Don  Quixote  mistook  for  armies  might  easily  have  been  discerned,  had  not 
their  view  been  obstructed  by  the  clouds  of  dust  Seeiog,  however,  in  Ids  imagi- 
nation what  did  not  exist,  he  began  with  a  loud  voice  to  say:  " The  knight  tiliou 
seest  yonder  with  the  gilded  armour,  who  bears  on  his  diield  a  lion,  crowned, 
oouchant  at  a  damsel's  feet,  is  the  valorous  Laurcalco,  lord  of  the  silver  bridge. 
The  other,  with  the  armour  flowered  with  gold,  who  bean  three  crowns  argent, 
in  a  field  asure,  is  the  formidable  Mioocolembo,  grand  duke  of  Qniracia.  The 
tfaixd,  with  gigantic  limbs,  who  mardies  on  his  right,  is  the  undaunted  Brandar 
barbaran  of  Boliohe,  lord  of  the  three  Arabias.  He  is  armed  with  a  serpent's  skin, 
and  bears  instead  of  a  shield,  a  gate,  which  fame  says  is  one  of  those  belongii^ 
to  tlie  temple  which  Sampson  puUed  down  when  witii  his  death  he  avenged  hiid- 
self  upon  his  enemies.  But  turn  thine  eyes  on  this  other  side,  and  there  thou 
wilt  see,  in  the  fix)nt  of  this  other  army,  the  ever  victorious  and  never  vanquished 
Timonel  de  Carcajona,  prince  of  the  New  Biscay^  who  comes  dad  in  armour  quar- 
tered azure,  vert,  argent  and  or;  bearing  in  his  shield  a  cat  or,  in  a  field 
gules,  with  a  scroll  inscribed  MIATJ,  being  the  beginning  of  his  mistress'  name ; 
who,  it  is  reported,  is  the  peerless  Miaulina,  daughter  of  Alphenniquen,  duke  of 
Algarve.  That  other,  who  burdens  and  oppresses  tilie  back  of  yon  powerful 
steed,  whose  armour  is  as  white  as  snow,  and  his  ^eld  also  white,  without  any 
device,  he  is  a  new  knight  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  called  Peter  Papin,  lord  of  the 
baranies  of  TJtrique.  'Dib  other  whom  thou  seest  with  his  armed  heels  pricking 
the  fianks  of  that  fleet  pie-bald  courser,  and  his  armour  of  pure  azure,  is  the 
migihty  Duke  of  Nerbia,  Eepartafilardo  of  the  wood,  wbose  device  is  an  aapara- 
gns-bed,  with  this  motto  in  Gastilian,  'Bastrea  mi  suerte,'  'Thus  drags  my 
fortune.'" 
In  ^J^^«  mannttr  be  weut  on  ««twiTig  sundry  knights  of  each  squadrony  as  his 
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fSBaiC7  dictated,  and  giTing  to  each  their  azmSy  coloon,  dflffioea,  a&d  mottM, 
extempore ;  and,  without  pausing^  he  oontinaod  ihva : — "  That  fquodron  in  th«» 
front  is  formed  and  compoied  of  people  of  different  natixms.  Here  stand  (Ii09e 
who  driok  the  eweet  waters  of  the  ^stmons  Xanthns;  the  mountaineers,  wlio 
tread  the  Maaailiaa  fields ;  thoee  who  sift  the  pure  and  fine  gold-dust  of  Arabia 
Felix;  those  who  dwell  along  the  fiunotts  and  r^^reshing  banks  of  the  clear 
Thennodon ;  those  who  drain,  bj  divers  and  sundry  ways,  the  golden  veins  of 
Paotolus;  the  Numidians^  unfaithfal  in  their  promises ;  me  Persiansi  famous  for 
bowf  and  arrows;  the  Parthians  and  Medes,  who  fi^t  flying;  the  Arabians, 
perpetually  changing  tiielr  habitations;  the  Scythians,  as  carud  as  fiiir;  the 
broad-lipped  Ethiopians ;  and  an  infinity  of  other  nations,  whose  countenances  I 
see  and  ^ow,  although  I  cannot  reooUeot  their,  names.  In  that  othel^  squadron 
come  those  who  drink  the  crystal  streams  of  olive-bearing  Betis;  those  who 
l»ightea  and  polish  their  fiuses  with  the  liquor  of  the  ever  rich  and  golden 
Tagus;  those  who  emoy  the  beneficial  waters  of  the  divine  Oenil;  those  who 
trMd  tiie  TarteeiaoOL  fidlds,  abounding  in  pasture;  those  who  recreate  themselves 
in  the  Elysian  meads  of  Xereza;  the  rich  Manchegans,  crowned  with  yellow 
ears  of  com ;  those  clad  in  iron,  the  antique  remains  <ii  the  Gothic  race;  those 
who  bathe  themselves  in  Pisuerga,  fhmous  for  the  gentleness  of  its  ourtent ; 
those  who  feed  their  flocks  on  the  spacious  pastures  ci  the  winding  Guadiana, 
celebrated  for  its  hidden  source ;  those  who  shiver  aa.  the  eold  brow  of  the 
woody  Pyreneus,  and  -Que  snowy  tops  of  lofty  AppeninuB  *,  in  a  word,  all  that 
Eorope  contains  and  includes." 

Good  God,  how  many  provinces  did  he  name!  how  many  nations  did  he 
enumerate!  giving  to  eadi,  with  wonderful  readiness,  its  peculiar  attributes. 
Sancho  Panza  stood  confounded  at  his  discourse,  without  speddng  a  word ;  and 
now  and  then  he  tamed  his  head  about,  to  see  whether  he  could  discover  the 
knights  and  giants  his  master  named.  But  seeing  none,  he  said :  "  Sir,  the  devU 
a  man,  or  giant,  or  knight,  of  all  you  have  named,  can  I  see  anywhere ;  perhaps 
all  may  be  enchantment,  like  last  night's  goblins."  **  How  soyest  thou,  Scmsho  r" 
answered  Don  Quixote;  "  Hearest  thou  not  tiie  neighing  of  the  itb&dn,  the 
sound  of  the  trumpets,  and  the  rattling  of  the  drums  }**  **  I  bear  nothing,*' 
answered  Sancho,  ''but  the  Ideating  of  sheep  and  lambs:"  and' so  it  was; 
for  now  the  two  flocks  were  come  very  near  them.  **  Thy  Isais,  Sancho,"  said 
Don  Quixote,  "  prevent  thee  from  hearing  or  seeing  aright ;  for  one  effect  of  foar 
is  to  disturb  the  Senses,  and  make  things  not  to  appear  what  they  really  are :  and, 
if  tiiou  art  so  much  aficaid,  retire  and  leave  me  alone ;  for  with  mv  single  aim  I 
shall  ensure  victory  to  that  side  which  I  favour  with  my  assistance :"  then 
clapping  spurs  to  Eozinante,  and  setting  his  lanoe  in  rest,  he  darted  down  the 
hillock  like  ^htning.  Sancho  cried  out  to  him,  ''  Hold,  signor  Don  Quixote, 
oome  back !  As  God  shall  save  me,  they  are  lambs  and  sheep  you  are  going  to 
encounter !  Pray  come  back.  Woe  to  the  Mher  that  begot  me !  what  mwlnees  is 
this?  Look ;  there  is  neither  giant  nor  knight,  nor  oats,  nor  ams,  nor  shirids 
quartered  nor  entire,  nor  trae  azures  nor  bedevilled ;  sinner  that  I  am  !*  what 
are  you  doing  ?"  Notwithstanding  all  this,  Don  Quixote  turned  not  again,  but 
still  went  on,  crying  aloud,  "Ho!  knights,  you  that  follow  and  fight  under  the 
banner  of  the  valiant  emperor  Pentapolin  of  the  naked  arm,  follow  me  aU,  and 
you  diall  see  with  how  much  ease  I  revenge  him  on  his  enemy  Alifan&ron  of 
Taprobana."  With  these  words,  he  rushed  into  tiie  midst  of  ^  squadron  cf  sheep^ 
and  began  to  attack  them  witii  his  lance  as  courageously  and  intrepidly  as  if  in  good 
earnest  he  was  engaging  his  mortal  enemies.  The  niepherds  and  herdsmen  who 
came  with  the  flocks  called  out  to  him  to  desist:  but,  seeing  it  was  to  no  purpose, 
they  unbuckled  their  slings,  and  began  to  salute  his  ears  with  a  shower  of  stones. 
Don  Quixote  cared  not  for  the  stones ;  but,  galloping  about  on  all  sides,  cried  out, 
"Wheie  art  thon,  proud  Alifanfaron?    Pzesent  viyself  before  me:  I  am  a  single 
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knight,  desiioiiB  to  prore  thy  Yalour  hand  to  hand,  and  to  pnnuh  thee  with  the 
loss  of  life,for  the  wrong  thou  dost  to  the  valiant  Pentapolin  Garamanta."    At  that 
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instant  a  large  stone  strack  him  with  such  violence  on  the  side  that  it  hurled 
a  couple  of  libs  in  his  hody;  insomuch  that  he  helieved  himself  either  slain 
orsordj  wounded:  and  therefore,  rememhering  his  halsam,  he  pulled  out  the 
cruse,  and  applying  it  to  his  mouth,  hegan  to  swallow  some  of  the  liquor;  hut, 
before  he  could  take  what  he  thought  sufficient,  another  of  those  almonds  hit  him 
Aill  on  the  hand,  and  dashed  the  cruse  to  pieces:  carrying  off  three  or  four  of  his 
teeth  by  the  way,  and  grievously  bruising  two  of  his  fingers.  Such  was  the  first 
blow,  and  such  the  second,  that  the  poor  knight  fell  firom  his  horse  to  the  ground. 
The  shepherds  ran  to  him,  and  verily  believed  they  had  killed  him:  whereupon  in 
all  haste,  they  collected  their  flock,  took  up  their  dead,  which  were  about  seven, 
and  marched  off  without  farther  inquiry. 

All  this  while  Sancho  stood  upon  the  hillock,  beholding  his  master*s  extrava- 
gances; tearing  his  beard,  and  cursing  the  unfortunate  hour  and  moment  that 
ever  he  knew  him.     But  seeing  him  fallen  to  the  ground^  and  the  shepherds 
gone  off,  he  descended  from  the  hillock,  and,  nmning  to  him,  found  him  in  a  very 
lL  plight,  though  not  quite  bereaved  of  sense;  and  said  to  him,  ''Did  I  not  bog 
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you,  aignor  Don  QTuzote,  to  come  back;  for  those  you  vent  to  attack  weiie  a  flock 
of  dieep,  and  not  an  army  of  men?"  "How  easily,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "can 
that  thief  of  an  enchanter,  my  enemy,  transform  things  or  make  tliem  inviEdble! 
Thou  must  know,  Sancho,  that  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  such  men  to  give 
things  what  semblance  they  please;  and  this  malignant  persecutor  of  mine,  en- 
Tious  of  the  glory  that  he  saw  I  should  acquire  in  Sub  baUle,  has  transformed  the 
hostile  squadrons  into  flocks  of  sheep.  However,  do  one  thing,  Sancho,  for  my 
sake,  to  undeceive  thyself  and  see  the  truth  of  what  I  tell  thee:  mount  thy  ass, 
and  follow  them  flEurly  and  softly,  and  thou  wilt  find  tiiat,  when  they  are  got  a 
little  farther  off,  they  will  return  to  their  first  form,  and,  ceasing  to  be  sheep,  will 
become  men,  proper  and  tall  as  I  described  them  at  first  But  do  not  go  now;  for  I 
want  thy  assistance;  come  and  see  how  many  of  my  teeth  are  deficient;  for  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  have  not  one  left  in  my  head."  Ssoicho  came  so  dose  to  him  that 
he  almost  thrust  his  eyes  into  his  mouth;  and  being  precisely  at  the  time  that  the 
balsam  began  to  work  in  Don  Quixote's  stomach,  l^e  contents  thereof  were  at 
that  instant  discharged  with  as  much  violence  as  if  shot  out  of  a  demi-culveriUy 
directly  upon  the  beard  of  the  compassionate  squire.  "Blessed  Virgin!"  quoth 
Sancho,  "what  has  be&llen  me?  This  poor  sinner  must  be  mortaUy  wounded, 
since  he  vomits  blood  at  the  mouth."  But,  reflecting  a  little,  he  found  by  the 
colour,  savour,  and  smell,  that  it  was  not  blood,  but  the  balsam  which  he  had  seen 
him  drink;  and  so  great  was  the  loathing  he  tlien  felt,  that  his  stomach  turned 
and  he  vomited  up  his  very  entrails  upon  his  master  so  that  they  were  both  in  a 
precious  pickle.  Sancho  ran  to  his  ass,  to  take  something  out  of  his  wallets  to 
cleanse  himself,  and  cure  his  master;  but  not  finding  them,  he  was  very  near  run- 
ning distracted.  He  cursed  himself  again,  and  resolved  in  his  mind  to  leave  his 
master,  and  return  home,  although  he  shoxdd  lose  his  wages  for  the  time  past, 
and  his  hopes  of  the  promised  islfuid. 

Don  Quixote  now  raised  himself  up,  and,  placing  his  left  hand  on  his  mouth,  to 
prevent  the  remainder  of  his  teeth  fix>m  fiJHng  out,  wiUi  the  other  he  laid  hold 
on  Bozinante's  bridle,  who  had  not  stirred  from  his  master's  side,  such  was  his 
fidelity;  and  went  towards  his  squire,  who  stood  leaning  with  his  breast  upon  the 
ass^  and  his  cheek  reclining  upon  his  hand,  in  the  posture  of  a  man  overwhelmed 
witii  thought  Don  Quixote  seeing  him  thus,  and  to  all  appearance  so  melancholy, 
said  to  him:  "Know,  Sancho,  t^t  one  man  is  no  more  than  another,  only  inas- 
much as  he  does  more  than  another.  All  these  storms  that  we  have  enoountered 
an  signs  that  the  weather  will  soon  dear  up,  and  things  will  go  smoothly :  for  it 
is  impossible  that  either  evil  or  good  should  be  durable;  and  hence  it  follows  that, 
the  evil  having  lasted  long,  tlie  good  cannot  be  fiur  off.  So  do  not  afflict  thyself 
for  the  misduuQces  that  be&l  me,  since  thou  hast  no  share  in  them."  "How  no 
share  in  them?"  answered  Sandio :  "peradventure  he  they  tossed  in  a  blanket 
yesterday  was  not  my  father's  son;  and  the  wallets  I  have  lost  to-day,  with  all  my 
moveables,  belong  to  somebody  else?"  "What,  are  the  wallets  lost?"  quoth  Don 
Quixote.  "Yes,  they  are,"  answered  Sandio.  "Then  we  have  nothing  to  eat  to-day,'* 
replied  Don  Quixote.  "It  would  be  so,"  answered  Sancho,  "if  these  fields  did  not 
produce  those  herbs  whidi  your  worship  says  you  know,  and  with  which  unlucky 
knights-errant  like  your  worship  are  used  to  supply  such  wants.'*  "Neverthe- 
less," said  Don  Quixote,  "at  this  time  I  would  rather  have  a  slice  of  broad  and  a 
couple  of  heads  of  salt  pilchards  than  all  the  herbs  described  by  Dioscorides, 
though  commented  upon  by  doctor  Laguna*  himself.  But,  good  Sandio,  get  upon 
thy  ass,  and  follow  me;  for  God,  who  provides  for  all,  will  not  desert  us;  more 
especially,  being  engaged,  as  we  are,  in  his  service:  since  he  neglects  neither  the 

*  Andres  de  Laguna,  bom  at  Segovia,  and  Phyaician  to  Pope  Julio  IIL  He  tnnslatod,  from 
the  Greek  into  Spooish,  the  **  Materia  Medica"  of  Diuaoorides,  Anaaarbedee,  with  Annotationa 
and  IlluttratLouB.    P, 
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gnats  of  fhe  m^  the  wonuB  of  the  earth,  nor  the  Bpawn  of  the  waters; 
and  BO  mercifdl  is  he  that  he  maketh  his  son  to  ahine  upon  the  good  and 
the  bad,  and  canseth  the  rain  to  fiJl  upon  the  just  and  unjust."  Your 
vorship/'  said  Sancho,  ''would  make  a  better  preacher  than  a  knight-enant" 
''Sancho,"  said  Bon  Quixote,  ''the  knowledge  of  knights-errant  must  be  univer- 
sal;  there  have  been  knights-errant,  in  times  past,  who  would  make  sermons  or 
harangues  <m  the  king's  highway,  as  suocessMly  as  if  thej  had  taken  their  de- 
grees in  the  uniyersity  of  Paris:  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  lance  never 
blunted  the  pen,  nor  the  pen  the  lance."  "Well!  be  it  as  your  wordbip  says," 
•Dsweied  Simcho;  "but  kt  us  be  gone  hence,  and  endeayour  to  get  a  lodging  to- 


night: and  pray  God  it  be  where  there  are  neither  blankets  nor  blanket-heavers, 
nor  hobgoblins  nor  enchanted  Moors:  for  if  there  be,  the  devil  take  both  the 
flock  and  the  fold." 

"Pray  to  God,  my  son,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "and  lead  me  whither  thou  wilt; 
lor  this  time  I  leave  our  lodging  to  thy  choice;  but  reach  hither  thy  hand  and 
feel  how  many  teeth  are  wanting  on  the  right  side  of  my  upper  jaw;  for  there  I 
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feel  the  pain.*'  Sancho  put  his  finger  into  his  mouth,  and  feeling  abont,  flaidi 
"How  many  teeth  had  your  worship  on  this  side?"  "Four,"  answered  Don 
Quixote,  "besides  tie  eye-tooth,  all  perfect  and  sound."  "Think  well  what  you 
say,  sir,"  answered  Sancho.  "I  say  four,  if  not  five,"  answered  Don  Quixote;  "for 
in  my  whole  life  I  never  had  a  tooth  drawn,  nor  have  I  lost  one  by  rheum  nor 
decay."  "Well,  then,"  said  Sancho,  "on  this  lower  side  your  worsldp  has  but 
two  teeth  and  a  half;  and  in  the  upper,  neither  half  nor  whole:  all  is  as  smooth 
and  even  as  the  palm  of  my  hand."  "Unfortunate  that  I  am!"  said  Don  Quixote, 
hearing  these  sad  tidings  from  his  squire:  "I  had  rather  they  had  torn  off  an  arm, 
provided  it  were  not  tihe  sword-arm;  for  thou  must  know,  Sancho,  that  a  moutii 
without  teeth  is  like  a  null  without  a  stone;  and  that  a  diamond  is  not  so  pre- 
cious as  a  tooth.  But  to  all  this  we  who  profess  the  strict  order  of  chivalry 
are  liable.  Mount,  Mend  Sancho,  and  lead  on;  for  I  wiU  follow  thee  at  what 
pace  thou  wilt."  Sancho  did  so,  and  proceeded  in  a  direction  in  which  he 
thought  it  probable  they  might  find  a  lodging,  without  going  out  of  the  high-road, 
whidb  in  that  part  was  mudi  frequented.  As  they  slowly  pursued  their  way,  for 
the  pain  of  Don  Quixote's  jaws  gave  him  no  ease,  nor  inclination  to  make  haste, 
Sancho,  wishing  to  amuse  and  divert  him,  began  to  converse ;  and  said  among 
other  things  what  will  be  found  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTEE  XIX. 


OF  THB  SAOX  DIBOOUBSB  THAT  PASSED  BBTWEEN  SANCHO  AND  HD  KABTBB,  AND  THE  SUOCEEDINa 
ADVBNTUBS  OP  THE  DEAD  BODY;  WITH  OTHEE  FAMOUS  OCCU&RBNCBS. 

"  It  is  my  opinion,  sir,  that  all  the  misfor- 
tunes which  have  befedlen  us  of  late  are 
doubtless  in  punishment   of  the  sin  com- 
r    mitted  by  your  worship  against  your  own 
order  of  knighthood,  in  neglecting  to  perform 
the  oath  you  took^  not  to  eat  bread  on  a 
table-cloth,   nor   solace  yourself   with  the 
queen,  witii  all  the  rest  that  you  sworo,  un- 
til you  had  taken  away  the  helmet  of  Malan- 
drino — or  how  do  you  call  the  Moor,  for  I 
not  well  remember?"     "Sancho,  thou  art  in 
the  right,"  said  Don  Quixote:  "but,  to  con- 
fess tibe  truth,  it  had  wholly  escaped  my 
memory;  and  rely  upon  it,  the  affiiir  of  the 
blankcit  happened  to  thee  as  a  punishment 
for  not  having  reminded  me  sooner:  but  I 
will  make  compensation;  for  in  the  order  of 
chivalry  there  are  ways  of  compounding  for  everything."     "Why,  did  I  swear 
anything?"  said  Sancho.    "That  thou  hast  not  sworn  avails  thee  nothing,"  replied 
Don  Quixote;  "it  is  enough  Ihat  I  know  thou  art  not  free  from  the  guilt  of 
an  accessary;   and,  at  all  events,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  provide  ourselvefi  a 
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remedy.'*  ''If  that  be  the  case,"  said  Sancho,  ''take  care,  sir,  you  do  not 
forget  this,  too,  as  you  did  the  oath :  perhaps  the  goblins  may  again  take  a  fancy 
to  divert  themselves  with  me,  or  with  your  worship,  if  they  find  you  so 
obstinate." 

While  they  were  thus  discoursing,  night  overtook  them,  and  they  were  still  in 
the  high  road,  without  having  found  anv  place  of  reception;  and  the  worst  of  it 
was  they  were  fjEunished  with  hunger:  for  with  their  wallets  they  had  lost  their 
whole  larder  of  provisions,  and  to  complete  their  misfortunes  an  adventure  now 
befel  them  which  appeared  indeed  to  be  truly  an  adventure.     The  night  came  on 
rather  dark;  notwithstanding  which  they  proceeded :  as  Sancho  hoped  that,  being 
<m  the  king's  highway,  they  might  very  probably  find  an  inn  within  a  league  or 
two.     Thus  situated,  the  night  dark,  the  squire  hungry,  and  the  master  well 
disposed  to  eat,  they  saw,  advancing  towards  them,  on  the  same  road,  a  great 
number  of  lights,  resembling  so  many  moving  stars.     Sancho  stood  aghast  at  the 
sight  of  them,  nor  was  Don  Quixote  xmmoved.     The  one  checked  his  ass  and  the 
other  his  horse,  and  both  stood  looking  before  them  with  eager  attention.     They 
perceived   that  the   lights   were 
advancing  towards  them,  and  that 
as  they  approached  nearer  they 
appeared  laiger.    Sancho  trembled 
like  quicksilver  at  the  sight,  and 
Don  Quixote's  hair  bristled  upon 
his  head:  but,  somewhat  recover- 
ing himself,  he  exclaimed :  "  San- 
cho, this  must  be  a  most  peri- 
lous adventure,  wherein  it  will 
be   necessary   for    me    to    exert 
my   whole   might   and  valour." 
"Woe  is  me!"  answered  Sancho; 
"should  this  prove  to  be  an  ad- 
venture of  goblins,  as  to  me  it 
seems  to  be,  where  shall  I  find 
ribs  to  endure  ?  "     "  Whatsoever 
phantoms  they  may  be,"  said  Don 
Quixote,  "  I  will  not  suffer  them 
to  touch  a  thread  of  thy  garment : 
for,  if  they  sported  wifii  thee  be- 
fore, it  was  because  I  could  not 
get  over  the  wall :  but  we  are  now 
upon  even  ground,  where  I  can 
brandish  my  sword  at  pleasure." 
"IBut,  if  they  should  enchant  and 
benumb  you,  as  they  did  then," 
quoth  Sancho,   "  what  matters  it  , 
whether  we  are  in  the  open  field,  or  • 
not?  "    "Notwithstanding  that," 
replied  Don  Quixote,  "  I  beseech 
thee,  Sancho,  to  be  of  good  courage; 

for  experience  shall  give  thee  sufficient  proof  of  mine."  "  I  will,  if  it  pxease  God," 
answered  Sancho ;  and,  retiring  a  little  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  again  endea- 
vouring to  discover  what  those  walking  lights  might  be,  they  soon  after  perceived 
a  great  many  persons  clothed  in  white  ;*  this  dreadful  spectacle  complei\ly  anni- 

*  The  original  word  is  EncanuModosy  signifying  pemns  who  have  a  shirt  over  their  dothos. 
It  was  usual  for  soldiers,  when  they  attack^  an  enemy  by  nig^t,  to  wear  shirts  over  their  armour 
or  clothes,  to  distinguish  their  own  party;  whence  such  nightly  attacks  were  called  Kncaniisados.  J 
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hilated  the  courage  of  Sancho,  whose  teeth  bc^;an  to  chatter,  as  if  seized  wjLth  a 
quartan  ague ;  and  his  trembling  and  chattering  increased  as  more  of  it  appeared 
in  view :  for  now  they  discovered  about  twenty  persons  in  white  robes,  all  on 
horseback,  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands ;  behind  them  came  a  litter  covered 
with  black,  which  was  followed  by  six  persons  in  deep  mourning ;  the  mules  on 
which  they  were  mounted  being  covered  likewise  with  black  down  to  their  heels ; 
for  that  they  were  mules,  and  not  horses,  was  evident  by  the  slowness  of  thdr 
pace.  Those  robed  in  white  were  muttering  to  themselves  in  a  low  and  plaintive 
tone. 

This  strange  vision,  at  such  an  hour,  and  in  a  place  so  uninhabited,  might  wdl 
strike  terror  into  Sancho's  heart,  and  even  into  that  of  his  master ;  and  so  it  would 
have  done  had  he  been  any  other  than  Don  Quixote.  As  for  Sancho,  his  whole 
stock  of  courage  was  now  exhausted.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  his  master, 
whose  lively  imagination  instantly  suggested  to  him  that  this  must  be  trulj 
a  chivalrous  adventure.  He  conceived  that  the  litter  was  a  bier,  whereon 
was  carried  some  knight  sorely  wounded,  or  slain,  whose  revenge  was  reserved  for 
him  alone :  he,  therefore,  without  delay  couched  his  spear,  seated  himself  firm  in 
his  saddle,  and  with  grace  and  spirit  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  road  bj 
which  the  procession  must  pass ;  and,  when  they  were  near,  he  raised  his  voice, 
and  said :  ''  Ho !  knights,  whoever  ye  are,  halt,  and  give  me  an  account  to  whom 

ye  belong;  whence  ye 
come,  whither  ve  are 
going,  and  what  it  is  ye 
carry  upon  that  bier; 
for  in  all  appearance 
either  ye  have  done 
some  injury  to  others, 
or  others  to  you  ;  and 
it  is  expedient  and  ne- 
cessary that  I  be  in- 
formed of  it,  either  to 
chastise  ye  for  the  evil 
ye  have  done,  or  to 
revenge  ye  of  wrongs 
sustained."  ''We  are 
in  haste,"  answered  one 
in  the  procession ;  ''the 
;  inn  is  a  great  way  oiF; 
\  and  we  cannot  stay  to 
'  give  so  long  an  account 
as  you  require : "  then, 
spurring  his  mule,  he 
passed  forward.  Don 
Quixote,  highly  resent- 
ing this  answer,  laid 
hold  of  his  bridle,  and 
said:  "  Stand,  and  with 
more  civility  give  me 
the  account  I  demand; 
otherwise  I  challenge 
ye  all  to  battle."  The 
mule  was  timid,  and  started  so  much,  upon  his  touching  the  bridle,  that,  rising  on 
her  hind-legs,  she  throw  her  rider  over  the  crupper  to  the  ground.  A  lacquey 
that  come  on  foot,  seeing  the  man  in  white  fall,  be^an  to  revile  Don  Quixote  i 
whose  choler  being  now  raised,  he  couched  his  spear,  and,  immediately  attacking 
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one  of  the  mmoDsn,  laid  him  on  the  gronnd  grieyonsly  wonnded ;  then  taming 
about  to  the  rest,  it  was  worth  seeing  with  wluit  agility  he  attacked  and  defeated 
them ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  wings  at  that  instant  had  sprung  on  Bozinante —  so 
lightly  and  swiftly  he  moved !  All  the  white  lobed  people,  being  nmorous  and 
anarmed,  soon  quitted  the  skirmish,  and  ran  over  the  plain  with  their  lighted 
torohes,  looking  like  so  many  masqueraders  on  a  carnival  or  festival  night.  The 
mourners  were  so  wrapped  up  and  muffled  in  their  long  robes,  that  they  could 
make  no  exertion :  so  that  Don  Quixote,  with  entire  s^ety  to  himself,  assailed 
them  all,  and,  sorely  against  their  will,  obliged  them  to  quit  the  field :  for  they 
thought  him  no  man,  but  the  devil  from  heU  broke  loose  upon  them,  to  seize  the 
dead  body  tiiey  were  conveying  in  the  litter. 

AQ  this  Sancho  beheld  with  admiration  at  his  master^s  intrepidity,  and  said  to 
himself:  ''This  master  of  mine  is  certainly  as  valiant  and  magnanimous  as  he 
pretends  to  be."  A  burning  torch  lay  upon  the  ground,  near  the  first  whom  the 
mule  had  overthrown,  by  the  light  of  which  Don  Quixote  espied  him,  and  going 
up  to  him  placed  the  point  of  his  spear  to  his  throaty  commanding  him  to  surrender, 
on  pain  of  death.  To  which  the  Mien  man  answered :  ''  I  am  surrendered  enough 
alroEdy,  since  I  cannot  stir ;  for  one  of  my  legs  is  broken.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  if 
you  are  a  Christian  gentleman,  do  not  kill  me :  you  would  commit  a  great  sacri- 
lege ;  for  I  am  a  licentiate,  and  have  taken  the  lesser  orders."  ''Who  the  devil, 
then,"  said  Don  Quixote,  **  brought  you  hither,  being  an  ecclesiastic  ?  "  "  Who, 
sir  ?  "  replied  the  Mien  man ;  "  my  evil  fortune."  "  A  worse  fi&te  now  threatens 
you,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  unless  you  reply  satisfactorily  to  all  my  first  ques- 
tions." "  Your  worship  shall  soon  be  satisfied,"  answered  the  licentiate ;  "  and 
therefore  you  must  know,  sir,  that,  thougji  I  told  you  before  that  I  was  a  licen- 
tiate, I  am  in  fiiet  only  a  bachelor  of  arts,  and  my  name  is  Alonzo  Lopez.  I  am 
a  native  of  Aloovendas,  and  came  firom  the  city  of  Baeza,  with  eleven  more  eocle- 
siasties,  the  same  who  fed  widi  tiie  torches ;  we  were  attending  the  corpse  in  that 
litter  to  the  eity  of  S^^via :  it  is  that  of  a  gentleman  who  died  in  Baeza,  where 
he  was  deposited  till  now  that,  as  I  said  before,  we  are  carrying  his  bones  to  their 
place  of  burial  in  S^;ovia,  where  he  was  bom."  "  And  who  killed  him  ? " 
demanded  Don  Quixote.  "  Ood,"  rej^ed  the  bachelor,  "  by  means  of  a  pestilen- 
tial fever."  "  llien,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  our  Lord  hath  saved-me  the  labour  of 
revenging  his  death,  in  case  he  had  heea  slain  by  any  other  hand :  but,  since  he 
fell  by  the  hand  of  heaven,  there  is  nothing  expected  from  us  but  patience  and  a 
silent  shrug :  for  just  the  same  must  I  have  done  had  it  been  his  pleasure  to  pro- 
nounce the  fatal  sentence  upon  me.  It  is  proper  that  your  reverence  should  know 
that  I  am  a  knight  of  La  Maneha,  Don  Quixote  by  name :  and  that  it  is  my  office 
and  profession  to  go  over  the  world,  righting  wrongs  and  redressing  grievances." 
"  I  do  not  understand  your  way  of  righting  wrongs,"  said  the  bachelor :  "  for  from 
right  you  have  set  me  wrong,  having  broken  my  leg,  which  will  never  be  right 
again  whilst  I  live ;  and  the  grievance  you  have  redressed  for  me  is  to  leave  me  so 
aggrieved  that  I  shall  never  be  otiierwise ;  and  to  me  it  was  a  most  unlucky  adven- 
ture to  meet  you,  who  are  seeking  adventures."  '*  All  things,"  answered  Don 
Quixote,  "  do  not  Ml  out  the  same  way :  the  mischief,  master  bachelor  Alonzo 
Lopez,  was  occasioned  by  your  coming,  as  you  did,  by  night,  arrayed  in  thosf 
surpHces,  with  lighted  torehes,  chanting,  and  dad  in  doleM  weeds,  so  that  you 
really  resembled  something  evil  and  of  &e  other  world.  I  was  therefore  bound 
to  perform  my  duty,  by  attacking  you:  which  I  certainly  should  have  done 
although  you  had  reially  been,  as  I  imagined,  devils  from  hell."  "  Since  my  &te 
ordained  it  so,"  said  the  bachelor,  "  I  beseech  you,  signer  knight-enrant,  who  have 
done  me  such  arrant  mischief,  to  help  me  to  get  from  under  this  mule :  for  my  leg 
is  held  fast  between  the  stirrup  and  the  saddle."  "  I  might  have  continued  talking 
until  to-monrow,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  "why  did  you  delay  acquainting  me  with 
your  embatrassment  ?  "   He  then  caUed  out  to  Seuacho  Panza  to  assist :  but  he  did 
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not  choose  to  obey,  being  employed  in  ransacking  a  sampter-mnle,  which  those 

pious  men  had  brought  with  f&em,  well  stored  wi&  eatables.    Sancho  made  a  bag 

of  his  cloak,  and  having  crammed  into  it  as  much  as  it  would  hold,  he  loaded  his 

^  —  ^  beast;  aiter  which  he 

^  ""^  .  attended   to  his  mas- 

^  —-^"'--^  ter's  call,  and  helped  to 

disengage  the  bachelor 
from  the  oppression  of 
his  mule ;  and,  having 
i   mounted  him  and  given 
\  him    the   torch,    Don 
Quixote  bade  him  fol- 
low the  track  of  his 
companions,    and    beg 
their   pardon,    in    his 
name,   for  the  injury 
^  which   he    could    not 
'  avoid  doing  them;  San- 
cho likewise  said,  "If 
perchance  those  gentle- 
men would  know  who 
is  the  champion  that  routed  them,  it  is  the  famous  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha, 
otherwise  called  '  the  knight  of  the  soirowM  figure.'  " 

The  bachelor  being  gone,  Don  Quixote  asked  Sancho  what  induced  him  to  call 
him  *  the  knight  of  the  sorrowful  figure,*  at  that  time  more  than  at  any  other  ? 
"  I  will  tell  you,**  answered  Sancho ;  "  it  is  because  I  have  been  viewing  you  by  the 
light  of  the  torch,  which  that  unfortunate  man  carried;  and,  in  truth,  your 
worship  at  present  very  nearly  makes  the  most  woM  figure  I  have  ever  seen ; 
which  must  be  owing,  I  suppose,  either  to  the  fatigue  of  this  combat,  or  the  want 
of  your  teeth.*'  "  It  is  owing  to  neither,**  repb'ed  Don  Quixote ;  "  but  the  sage, 
who  has  the  charge  of  vmting  the  history  of  my  achievements,  has  deemed  it 
proper  for  me  to  assume  an  appellation,  Hke  the  knights  of  old :  one  of  whom 
called  himself '  the  knight  of  the  burning  sword ; '  another  '  of  the  unicorn ;  *  this 
'  of  the  damsels ;  *  that '  of  the  phoenix ; '  another '  the  knight  of  the  griffin ;  *  and 
another '  the  knight  of  death ; '  and  by  those  names  and  ensigns  they  were  known 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth.  And  therefore  I  say  that  the  sago  I  just  now 
mentioned  has  put  it  into  thy  thoughts  and  into  thy  mouth  to  call  me  *  the  knight 
of  the  sorrowful  figure,*  as  I  purpose  to  call  myself  from  this  day  forward ;  and 
that  this  name  may  fit  me  the  better,  I  determine,  when  an  opportunity  offers,  to 
have  a  most  sorrowfrd  figure  painted  on  my  shield.'*  **  You  need  not  spend  time 
and  money  in  getting  this  figure  made,**  said  Sancho ;  **  your  worship  need  only 
show  your  own,  and,  without  any  other  image  or  shield,  they  will  immediately 
caU  you  '  him  of  the  sorrowful  figure ; '  and  be  assured  I  tell  you  the  truth ;  for 
I  promise  you,  sir,  (mind,  I  speak  in  jest,)  that  hunger  and  the  loss  of  your 
grinders  makes  you  look  so  ruefully  tha^  as  I  said  before,  the  sorrowful  picture 
may  very  well  be  spared." 

Don  Quixote  nmled  at  Sancho's  pleasantry;  neyertheless  he  resolved  to  call 
himself  by  that  name,  and  to  have  his  shield  or  buckler  painted  accordingly :  and 
he  said  :  ''  I  conceive,  Sancho,  that  I  am  liable  to  excommunication  for  having 
laid  violent  hands  on  holy  things,  *  Juxta  illud,  Siquis  suadente  diabolo,'  &c. ; 
although  I  know  I  did  not  lay  my  hands,  but  my  spear,  upon  them :  besides,  I 
did  not  know  that  I  was  engaging  with  priests,  or  things  belonging  to  the  church, 
which  I  reverence  and  adore,  like  a  good  catholic  and  fsuthful  Christian  as  I  am, 
but  with  phantoms  and  spectres  of  the  other  world.  And,  even  were  it  otherwise, 
I  perfectly  remember  what  beM  the  Cyd  Bay  Diaz,  when  he  broke  the  ohair  of 
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tbat  king's  ambassador  in  the  presence  of  his  holiness  the  Pope,  for  which  he  was 
exconunmiicated ;  yet  honest  Eoderigo  de  Yivar  passed  that  day  for  an  honourable 
and  courageous  blight" 

The  bachelor  haying  departed,  as  hath  been  said,  Don  Quixote  wished  to 
examine  whether  the  corpse  in  the  hearse  consisted  only  of  bones  or  not;  but 
Sancho  would  not  consenl^  saying,  **  Sir,  your  worship  has  finished  this  perilous 
adTenture  at  less  expense  than  any  I  hare  seen ;  and  tiiough  these  folks  are  con- 
quered and  defeated,  they  may  chance  to  reflect  that  they  were  beaten  by  one  man, 
and,  being  ashamed  thereat,  may  recover  themselves,  and  return  in  quest  of  us, 
and  then  we  may  have  enough  to  do.  The  ass  is  properly  furnished ;  the  mountain 
is  near ;  hunger  presses,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  decently  to  march  off; 
and,  as  the  saying  is,  '  To  the  grave  with  the  dead,  and  the  living  to  the  bread ; ' 
and,  driving  on  his  ass  before  him,  he  entreated  his  master  to  follow;  who, 
thinking  Sancho  in  the  right,  followed  without  repl3mig.  They  had  not  gone  far 
between  two  hills,  when  they  found  themselves  in  a  retired  and  spacious  valley, 
where  they  alighted.  Sancho  disburdened  his  beast;  and,  extended  on  the  green 
grass,  with  hunger  for  sauce,  they  dispatched  their  breakfast,  dinner,  afternoon's 
luncheon,  and  supper,  all  at  once :  regaling  their  palates  with  more  than  one  cold 
mess,  which  the  ecclesiastics  who  attended  the  deceased  (such  gentlemen  seldom 
filing  in  a  provident  attention  to  themselves)  had  brought  with  them  on  the 
sumpter-mule.  But  there  was  another  misfortune,  which  Sancho  accounted  ihe 
worst  of  all ;  namely,  they  had  no  wine,  nor  even  water,  to  drink ;  and  were 
moreover  parched  with  thirst :  Sancho,  however,  perceiving  the  m^ow  they 
were  in  to  be  covered  with  green  and  fresh  grass,  said — ^what  will  be  related  in 
the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


07  THX  UNPARALLELED  ASVENTURS  ACHIEVED  BT  THE  EENCWVED  DON  QT7IZ0TB  DB  LA  HANCRA, 
THTH  LESS  HAZAKD  THAN  EVEB  ANT  WAS  ACHIEVED  BT  THE  MOST  FAMOUS  KNIGHT  Of 
THE  WORLD. 

jxis  impossible  sir,  but  there  must  be  some  fountain  or 
bi'ook  near,  to  make  these  herbs  so  fresh,  and  therefore,  if 
we  go  a  little  farther  on,  we  may  meet  with  something  to 
quench  the  terrible  thirst  that  afflicts  us,  and  which  is  more 
painful  than  hunger  itself."  Don  Quixote  approved  the 
counsel,  and,  taking  Rozinante  by  the  bridle,  and  Sancho  his 
ass  by  the  halter  (after  he  had  placed  upon  him  the  relics  of 
the  supper,)  they  began  to  march  forward  through  the 
I  meadow,  feeling  their  way ;  for  the  night  was  so  dark  they 
could  see  nothing.  But  they  had  not  gone  two  hundred 
paces  when  a  great  noise  of  water  reached  their  ears,  like 
lout  of  Kome  migLty  cascade  pouring  down  from  a  vast  and  steep  rock.  The  sound 
rejoiced  them  exceedingly,  and,  stopping  to  listen  whence  it  came,  they  heard  on 
a  sudden  another  dreadfol  noise,  which  abated  the  pleasure  occasioned  by  that  of 
the  water ;  especially  in  Sancho,  who  was  naturally  faint-hearted.  I  say  they 
heard  a  dreadful  din  of  irons  and  rattling  chains,  accompanied  with  mighty  strokes 
repeated  in  regular  time  and  measure ;  which,  together  with  the  fririous  noise  of 
the  water,  would  have  struck  terror  into  any  other  heart  but  that  of  Don  Quixote. 
The  nigh^  as  we  have  before  said,  was  dark;  and  they  chanced  to  enter  a  grovo 
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of  tall  trees,  ir hose  leaves,  agitated  by  the  breeze,  eansed  a  kind  of  rostiiiig  noise, 
not  loud,  though  fearful :  so  that  the  solitude,  the  situation,  the  darkness,  and  the 
sound  of  rushing  water,  with  the  agitated  leaves,  all  concurred  to  produce  surprise 
and  horror,  espedallj  when  they  found  that  neither  the  blows  ceased,  nor  the  wind 
slept,  nor  the  morning  approached ;  and  in  addition  to  all  this  was  their  total 
ignorance  of  the  place  where  they  were  in.  But  Bon  Quixote,  supported  by  his 
intrepid  heart,  leaped  upon  Bozinante,  and,  bracing  on  his  buckler,  brandished  his 
spear,  and  said :  '*  Friend  Sancho,  know  l^t,  by  tiie  will  of  heaven,  I  was  boni 
in  this  age  of  iron,  to  revive  in  it  that  of  gold,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  '  the 
golden  age.'  I  am  he  for  whom  dangers,  great  exploits,  valorous  achievements, 
are  reserved:  I  am  he,  I  say  again,  who  am  destined  to  revive  the  order  ox 
the  round  table ;  that  of  the  twelve  peers  of  Prance,  and  the  nine  worthies ; 
and  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  the  Platirs,  the  Tablantes,  Olivantes,  and  Tirantes, 
'  knights  of  the  sun,'  and  the  BeHanises,  with  the  whole  tribe  of  the  famous 
knights-errant  of  times  past;  performing,  in  this  age,  such  stupoidous  deeds  and 
feats  of  arms  as  are  sufficient  to  obscure  the  brightest  ever  achieved  by  them. 
Trusty  and  loyal  squire,  observe  the  darkness  of  this  night,  its  tixvoge  silence, 
the  ooiiufled  sound  of  these  txees,  the  fearful  noise  of  that  water  which  we  came 
hither  in  aearch  <^  and,  which,  one  would  think,  precipitates  itself  headlong  from 
the  big^  mountains  of  the  moon;  that  incessant  striking  and  clafibiug  which 
wound  onr  ears :  all  these  together,  and  even  each  separately,  are  sufficient  to 
infiise  terror,  fear,  and  amazement  into  the  breast  of  Mars  himself;  how  much 
more  into  that  of  one  unaccustomed  to  sack  adventures !  Yet  all  I  have  described 
serves  but  to  rouse  and  awaken  my  courage,  and  my  hrart  already  bounds  within 
my  breast  with  eager  desire  to  encounter  this  adventure,  however  difficult  it  may 
appear.  Therefore  tighten  Bozinante's  girth,  and  Gk)d  be  with  thee.  Stay  for 
me  here  three  days  and  no  more :  if  I  return  not  in  that  time,  thou  mayest  go 
back  to  our  village ;  and  thence,  to  oblige  me,  repair  to  Toboso,  and  inform  my 
incomparable  lady  Duldnea  Uiat  her  enthralled  knight  died  in  attempting  things 
that  might  have  made  him  worthy  to  be  styled  hers." 

When  Sancho  heard  these  words  of  his  master,  he  dissolved  into  tears,  and 
said,  "Sir,  I  cannot  think  why  your  worship  should  encounter  this  feaiftd  adven- 
ture. It  is  now  night,  and  nobody  sees  us.  We  may  easily  turn  aside,  and  get 
out  of  danger,  though  we  should  not  drink  these  three  days;  and,  being  unseen, 
we  cannot  be  taxed  with  cowardice.  Besides  I  have  heard  the  curate  of  our 
village,  whom  your  worship  knows  very  well,  say  in  the  pulpit  that  'he  who 
seeketh  danger  perisheth  therein:'  so  that  it  is  not  good  to  tempt  God  by  under- 
taking so  extravagant  an  exploit,  whence  there  is  no  escaping  but  by  a  miracle. 
Let  it  suffice  that  heaven  saved  you  from  being  tossed  in  a  blanket,  as  I  was,  and 
brought  you  off  victorious,  safe  and  sound,  from  among  so  many  enemies  as  ac- 
companied the  dead  man.  And  if  all  this  be  not  sufficient  to  soften  your  stony 
heart,  let  this  assurance  move  you,  that,  scarcely  shall  your  worship  ha  departed 
hence,  when  I,  for  very  fear,  dball  give  up  my  soul  to  whosoever  slmll  be  pleased 
to  take  it  I  left  my  country,  and  forsook  my  wife  and  children,  to  follow  and 
serve  your  worship,  believing  I  should  be  the  better,  and  not  the  worse  for  it: 
but,  as  oovetousness  burst  tiiie  bag,  so  hath  it  rent  my  hopes;  for  when  they 
were  most  alive,  and  I  was  just  expecting  to  obtain  that  cursed  and  unlucky 
island,  which  you  have  so  often  promised  me,  I  find  myself  in  lieu  thereof,  ready  to 
be  abandoned  by  your  worship  in  a  place  remote  from  everything  human.  Tot 
GK)d's  sake,  dear  sir,  do  not  be  so  cruel  to  me :  and  if  your  worship  will  not  wholly 
give  up  this  enterprise,  at  least  defer  it  tiU  day-break,  which,  by  what  I  learned 
when  a  shepherd,  cannot  be  above  three  hours ;  for  the  muzzle  of  the  north-bear*  is  at 

«  litenllj,  <'the  mouth  of  the  hTmtiiif  horn,  or  oomec"    So  the  <*Uiia  Minor"  is  coUfiCl 
from  a  fuicied  oonfigonition  of  tho  stazs  of  that  oongtellatioiL  J 
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the  top  of  the  head,  and  makes  midnight  in  the  line  of  the  left  ana.**  ''Hew 
canst  thou,  Sancho,"  said  Son  Quixote,  "see  where  this  line  is  made,  or  where 
this  muzzle  or  top  of  the  head  may  be,  since  the  night  is  so  dark  that  not  a  star 
appears  in  the  whole  sky?"  ''True"  said  Saucho;  "but  fear  has  many  eyes, 
and  sees  things  beneath  the  earth,  much  more  above  the  sky;  besides  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  it  does  not  want  much  of  day-break."  "Want  what 
it  may,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "it  shall  never  be  said  of  me,  now  nor  at  any 
time,  that  tears  or  entreaties  could  dissuade  me  from  performing  the  duty  of  a 
knight:  therefore  I  pray  thee,  Sancho,  be  silent;  for  God,  who  has  inspired  me 
wif^  courage  to  attempt  this  unparalleled  and  fearful  adventure,  wiU  not  fidl  to 
watch  over  my  safety,  and  comfort  thee  in  thy  sadness.  All  thou  hast  to  do 
is  to  girt  Bozinante  well,  and  remain  here :  for  I  will  quickly  return  alive  or 
dead." 

Sancho,  now  seeing  his  master's  final  resolution,  and  how  Httle  his  tears, 
prayers,  and  counsel  availed,  determined  to  have  recourse  to  stratagem,  and  com- 
pel him,  if  possible,  to  wait  until  day;  therefore,  while  he  was  tightening  the 
horse's  girths,  softly  and  unperoeived  with  his  halter  he  tied  Bozinante's  Mnder 
feet  together,  so  that  when  Bon  Quixote  would  feun  have  departed,  the  horse 
oordd  move  onlv  by  jumps.     Saucho,  perceiving  the  sHoeess  of  his  oontri- 
yanoe,  said:  "Ah,  sir!  behold  how  heaven,  moved  by  my  teazs  and  prayers,  has 
ordained  that  B4»dnante 
should  be  imable  to  stir; 
and  if  you  will  obsti- 
nately   persLBt   to   spur 
him,  you  will  but  pro- 
Toke  fortune,  and,  as  they 
say,    'kick   against   the 
pricks.'  "       Tlus   made 
Don  Quixote  quite  de- 
sperate, and  the  more  he 
spurred   his   horse,   the 
1^  he  could  move  him; 
he  therefore  thought  it 
best   to    be    quiet,   and  ^ 
wait    either   until    day  ^ 
appeared,   or  imtil   Bo- 
zinante  could    proceed ; 
never  suspecting  the  arti- 
fice of  Sancho,  whom  he 
thus  addressed;  "Since  so 
it  is,  Sancho,  that  Bozi- 
nante   cannot   move,    I 
consent  to  wait  until  the 

dawn  smiles,  although  I  weep  in  the  interval."  "You  need  not  weep,"  answered 
Sancho,  "for  I  wiU  entertain  you  until  day  by  telling  you  stories,  if  you  had 
not  rather  alight  and  compose  yourself  to  sleep  a  little  upon  the  green  grass,  as 
knights-errant  are  wont  to  do,  so  that  you  may  be  less  weary  when  the  day  and 
hour  comes  for  engaging  in  that  terrible  adventure  you  wait  for."  "  To  whom 
dost  thou  talk  of  alighting  or  sleeping  ?"  said  Don  Quixote :  "  am  I  one  of  those 
knights  who  take  repose  in  time  of  danger  ?  Sleep  tbou,  who  wert  bom  to  sleep, 
or  do  what  thou  wilt:  I  shall  act  as  becomes  my  profession."  "Pray,  good  sir, 
be  not  angry,  answered  Sancho,  "I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you :  and,  coming  close 
to  him,  he  laid  hold  of  the  saddle  before  and  behind,  and  thus  stood  embracing 
his  master's  left  thigh,  without  daring  to  stir  from  him  a  finger's  breadth,  so  mu(£ 
was  he  afraid  of  the  blows  which  still  continued  to  sound  in  regular  sucoetaioa. 
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Don  Quixote  bade  him  tell  some  story  for  his  entertaimnent,  as  he  had  pro* 
mised :  Sancho  replied  that  he  would,  if  his  dread  of  the  noise  would  permit  him : 
"  I  will  endeavour,"  said  he,  "in  spite  of  it,  to  teU  a  story,  which,  if  I  can  hit  upon 
it,  and  it  slips  not  through  my  fingers,  is  the  best  of  all  stories;  and  I  beg  your 
worship  to  be  attentiye,  for  now  I  begin : — 

**What  hath  been,  hath  been;  the  good  that  shall  befal  be  for  us  all,  and  evil 
to  him  that  evil  seeks.  And  pray,  sir,  take  notice  that  the  beginning  which  the 
ancients  gave  to  their  tales  was  not  just  what  they  pleased,  but  rather  some  sen- 
tence of  Cato  Zonzorinus  the  Eoman,  who  says,  'And  evil  be  to  him  that  evil  seeks;' 
which  fits  the  present  purpose  like  a  ring  to  your  finger,  signifying  that  your 
worship  should  be  quiet,  and  not  go  about  seardbing  after  evil,  but  rather  that  we 
turn  aside  into  some  other  road;  for  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  continue  in  this, 
where  we  are  overtaken  by  so  many  fears."  "Proceed  with  thy  tale  Sancho," 
said  Son  Quixote,  "and  leave  to  my  care  the  road  we  are  to  foUow."  "I  say,  then," 
continued  Sancho,  "that  in  a  village  in  Estramadura,  there  was  a  shepherd — I  mean 
a  goatherd ;  which  shepherd,  or  goatherd,  as  my  story  says,  was  called  Lope  £uiz ; 
and  this  Lope  Buiz  was  in  love  with  a  shepherdess  called  Torralva ;  which  shep- 
herdess called  Torralva  was  daughter  to  a  rich  herdsman,  and  this  rich  herdsman  " 
— "  If  this  be  thy  manner  of  telling  a  story,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "repeat- 
ing everything  thou  hast  to  say,  thou  wilt  not  have  done  these  two  days :  tell  it 
concisely,  and  like  a  man  of  sense,  or  else  say  no  more."     "  I  tell  it  in  the  same 

manner  that  they  tell 
all  stories  in  my  coim- 
try,"  answered  Sancho ; 
"and  I  cannot  tell  it 
otherwise,  nor  ought 
your  worship  to  require 
me  to  make  new  cus- 
toms." "TeU  it  as 
thou  wilt,  then,"  said 
Don  Quixote;  "since 
it  is  the  will  of  fate  that 
I  mus^  hear  thee,  go 
on." 

"And  so,  sir,"  con- 
tinued  Sancho,   "as  I 
-  said  before,  this  shep- 
f  herd  was  in  love  with 
the    shepherdess    Tor- 
ralva, who  was  a  joUy, 
strapping  wench,  some- 
what     scornful,     and 
somewhat    masculine : 
for    she    had    certain 
i  small   whiskers;     and 
I  methinks    I    see    her 
I  now."      "What,  didst 
thou  know  her  ? "  said 
Don  Quixote.      "I  did 
not    know   her,"    an- 
swered Sancho;  "but  he  who  told  me  this  story  said  it  was  so  certain  and  true, 
that  I  might,   when  I  told   it   to   another,   affirm  and    swear   that  I  had 
seen  it  all.     And  so,  in  process  o!  time,  the  devil,  who  sleeps  not,  and  troubles 
all  things,  brought  it  about,  that  the  love  which  the  shepherd  bore  to  the  shep- 
herdeasy  tmned  into  mortal  hatred;  and  the  oaose,  according  to  evil  tongues,  was 
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a  eeortaSn  quantify  of  little  jealousies  she  gave  him,  so  as  to  exceed  all  houndtt: 
and  so  much  did  he  hate  her  thenceforward,  that,  to  shun  the  sight  of  her,  he 
dhose  to  ahsent  himself  fron^  that  country,  and  go  where  his  eyes  should  never 
more  behold  her.  Torralva,  who  found  herself  disdained  by  Lope,  then  began  to 
love  him  better  than  ever  she  had  loved  him  before."  ''  It  is  a  disposition  natural 
in  women,"  said  Don  Quixote,  **  to  slight  those  who  love  them,  and  love  those 
who  hate  them : — ^go  on,  Sancho." 

"  It  fell  out,"  proceeded  Sancho,  "  that  the  shepherd  put  his  design  into  execu- 
tion ;  and,  collecting  together  his  goats,  went  over  the  plains  of  Estremadura,  in 
order  to  pass  over  into  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  Upon  which,  Torralva  went  after 
him,  and  followed  him  at  a  distance,  on  foot  and  bare-legged,  with  a  pilgrim's 
staff  in  her  hand,  and  a  wallet  about  her  neck,  in  which  she  carried,  as  is  reported, 
a  piece  of  looking  glass,  the  remains  of  a  comb,  and  a  kind  of  small  gallipot  of 
paint  for  the  fEu^e.  But  whatever  she  carried  (for  I  shall  not  now  set  m3r8elf  to 
vouch  what  it  was),  I  only  tell  you  that,  as  they  say,  the  shepherd  came  with  his 
flock  to  pass  the  river  Guadiana,  which  at  that  time  was  swollen,  and  had  almost 
overflowed  its  banks ;  and  on  the  side  he  came  to  there  was  neither  boat  nor  any- 
body to  ferry  him  or  his  flock  over  to  the  other  side,  which  grieved  him  mightily ; 
for  he  saw  tiiat  Torralva  was  at  his  heels,  and  would  give  him  much  distiirbance 
by  her  entreaties  and  tears.  He  therefore  looked  about  him  imtil  he  espied  a 
fisherman  with  a  boat  near  him,  but  so  small  that  it  could  hold  only  one 
person  and  one  goat:  however,  he  spoke  to  him,  and  agreed  with  him 
to  carry  over  himself  and  his  three  hundred  goats.  The  fisherman  got 
into  the  boat,  and  carried  over  a  goat;  he  returned,  and  carried  over  another; 


he  came  back  again,  and  again  carried  over  another.  Pray,  sir,  keep  an 
account  of  the  goats  that  the  fisherman  is  canying  over;  for  if  you  lose  count  of 
a  single  goat,  the  story  ends,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  tell  a  word  more  of  it. 
I  go  on  tiien  and  say  that  the  landing-place  on  the  opposite  side  was  covered  with 
mud,  and  slippery,  and  the  fisherman  was  a  great  wMLe  coming  and  going. 
However,  he  returned  for  another  goat,  and  another,  and  another."     ''Suppose 
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them  all  carried  orer,**  said  Don  Qtiizote,  "and  do  not  be  going  and  coming  in  this 
manner;  or  thou  wilt  not  have  finished  carrying  them  oyer  in  a  twelvemontii." 
"How  many  have  passed  already?"  said  Sancho.  "How  the  devil  should  I 
know  ?  '*  answered  Don  Quixote.  "  See  there,  now !  did  I  not  tell  thee  to  keep 
an  exact  account?  Before  God,  there  is  an  end  of  the  story;  I  can  go  no  farther." 
"How  can  this  be  ?"  answered  Don  Quixote.  "  Is  it  so  essential  to  the  story  to 
know  the  exact  number  of  goats  that  passed  oyer,  that^  if  one  error  be  made,  the 
story  can  proceed  no  &rther  ?"  "  Ko,  sir,  by  no  means,"  answered  Sancho ;  "for 
when  I  desired  your  worship  to  tell  me  how  many  goats  had  passed,  and  you 
answered  you  did  not  know,  at  that  yery  instant  all  tlmt  I  had  to  say  fled  out  of 
my  memory;  and  in  £uth  it  was  yery  edifying  and  satisfiEustory."  "  So,  then/' 
said  Don  Quixote,  "  the  story  is  at  an  end  ? "  "As  sure  as  my  mother  is ; "  quoth 
Sancho.  "  Yerily,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "thou  hast  told  one  of  the  rarest 
tales,  &bles,  or  histories^  imaginable ;  and  thy  mode  of  relating  and  ooncluding 
it  is  such  as  neyer  was,  nor  oyer  will  be,  equalled;  although  I  expected  no  leas 
fiom  thy  good  sense :  howeyer,  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  for  this  incessant  din  may 
haye  disturbed  thy  understanding."  "  All  that  may  be,"  answered  Sancho,  "  but, 
as  to  my  story,  I  know  there^s  no  more  to  be  told;  for  it  ends  just  where 
the  error  begins  in  the  account  of  cairying  oyer  the  goats."  *  "Let  it  end  where 
it  will,  in  God's  name,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  and  let  us  see  whether  Bosinante 
can  stir  himself."  And  he  dapt  spurs  to  him,  and  again  the  animLal  jumped,  and 
then  stood  stock  still:  so  effectually  was  he  fettered. 

In  this  position  they  passed  the  night;  and  when  Sancho  peroeiyed  the 
dawn  of  morning,  with  much  caution  he  unbound  Bozinante,  who,  on  being 
set  at  liberty,  though  naturally  not  oyer  mettiesome,  seemed  to  feel  himself 
aliye,  and  b^an  to  paw  the  ground ;  but  as  for  curvetting  (begging  his  pardon)  he 
knew  nothing  about  it.  Don  Quixote,  perceiving  that  Bozinante  began  to  be 
active,  took  it  for  a  good  omen,  and  a  signal  that  he  should  fortiiwi^  attempt 
the  tremendous  adventure.  The  dawn  now  making  the  surrounding  objects  visi- 
ble, Don  Quixote  perceived  he  was  beneath  some  tall  chestnut  trees,  whidi  afforded 
a  gloomy  shade :  but  the  cause  of  that  striking,  which  yet  continued,  he  was 
unable  to  discover :  therefore,  without  further  delay,  he  made  Bozinante  feel  the 
spur,  and  again  taking  leave  of  Sancho,  commanded  him  to  wait  there  three  days 
at  the  ferthest,  as  he  had  said  before,  and  that  if  he  returned  not  by  that  time,  he 
might  conclude  that  it  was  Gk)d*s  will  that  he  should  end  his  days  in  that  perilous 
adventure.  He  again  also  repeated  the  embassy  and  message  he  was  to  cany  to 
his  lady  Duldnea;  and  as  to  what  concerned  the  reward  of  his  service,  he  told 
him  that  he  need  be  under  no  concern,  since,  before  his  departure  fiom  his  village, 

*  This  tale  was  not  the  invention  of  Cervantes ;  Ibr,  fhoo^  altered  and  improved  by  him, 
the  idea  ii  taken  from  **tho  Cento  Novelle  Antiche,"  which  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  ^  Oonto 
NovoUe  Soelte,"  published  at  Yenioe  in  the  year  1571.  The  Slat  tale,  translated  from  the 
Italian,  is  as  fdlows : — **  Signor  Azzolino  kept  a  story-t^er  for  his  amusement  during  the  long 
nights  of  winter.  This  man  happened  one  evening,  when  called  upon  for  a  story,  to  be 
unusually  disposed  lor  sleep,  and  he  began  his  nairative  thus : — *  There  was  a  oountzyman  ^h^ 
being  in  possession  of  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  went  to  a  fSedr  to  buy  pigs ;  and  for  each  piece 
of  money  he  got  two  pigs.  On  ms  way  home,  finding  the  riyer  much  swdled  by  the  rains,  he 
had  recourse  to  a  poor  fisheiman's  boat,  which  was  so  anaU  that  it  would  only  admit  himself 

A««<1   a  m«>«.1a  M^M  'PI.-.    ^.. :j_     aV_ A A. ' l_f 1*  1 


and  a  single  pig.     The  river  was  wide,  the  countrynum  went  on,  rowing  himself  over,  and  at 
'a  pig' — 'Pass  on  with  your  story!'  cried  Signor  Azzolino.     *Let  the  pigs 


each  turn  paning  a  pig'- 


get  over  first,'    replied  the  other,  *  then  I  shall  get  on— but,  as  that  may  not  be  for  these 
twelve  months,  let  us  in  the  meantime  take  a  comfortable  nap.' " 

Alonso  Fernandez  de  Avalleneda  pronounces  the  story,  as  told  by  Cervantes,  to  be  insipid  and 
absurd  (chapter  xzL  p.  151) ;  and,  by  way  of  competition,  he  tells  a  story  of  a  flock  of  geese 
which  took  not  less  than  a  couple  of  ^ais  in  pasan^  one  by  one  over  a  very  narrow  bridge ; 
but  his  tale  has  neither  humour  nor  spirit,  and  is  told  m  his  usual  wretched  style.  Neverdi^M 
he  produces  it,  as  he  declares  himself;  **to  show  the  difference  between  the  two." — ^Ha  has 
indeed  shown  how  much  self-oonoeit  may  blind  some  story-tellen.    P. 
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he  had  made  his  will,  wherein  he  would  find  himself  satisfied  regarding  his  wages, 
in  proportion  to  the  time  he  had  served ;  hut,  if  God  should  bring  him  off  safe 
and  Sound  from  the  impending  danger,  he  might  reckon  himself  inMlibly  secure 
of  the  promised  island.  Sancho  wept  afresh  at  hearing  again  the  moving  expres- 
sions of  his  good  master,  and  resolved  not  to  leave  him  to  the  last  moment  and 
termination  of  this  affair.  The  author  of  this  history  concludes  from  the  tears 
and  this  honourable  resolution  of  Sancho  Pania,  that  he  must  have  been  well 
bom,  and  at  least  an  old  Castilian.  His  master  was  somewhat  moved  by  it ;  not 
that  he  betrayed  any  weakness ;  on  the  contrary,  dissembling  as  weU  as  he  could, 
he  advanced  towards  the  place  whence  the  noise  of  the  water  and  of  the  strokes 
seemed  to  proceed.  Sanc&o  followed  him  on  foot,  leading  his  ass — ^that  constant 
companion  of  his  fortunes,  good  or  bad.  And  having  proceeded  some  distance 
among  those  shady  chestnut  trees,  they  came  to  a  little  green  meadow,  bounded  by 
some  steep  rocks,  down  which  a  mighty  torrent  precipitated  itselfl      At  the  foot 


of  these  rocks  were  several  wretched  huts,  that  seemed  more  like  ruins  t^^w 
habitable  dwellings;  and  it  was  from  them,  they  now  discovered,  that  the  feaxfdl 
din  proceeded.  Eozinante  was  startled  at  the  noise,  but  Son  Quixote,  after 
quieting  him,  went  slowly  on  towards  the  huts,  recommending  himself  devoutly 
to  his  lady,  and  beseeching  her  to  &vour  him  in  so  terrific  an  enterprise ;  and  by 
the  way  he  also  besought  God  not  to  forget  him.  Sancho  kept  close  to  his  side, 
stretching  out  his  neck,  and  looking  between  Bozinante's  legs,  to  see  if  he  could 
discover  tiie  cause  of  his  terrors,  hi  this  manner  they  advanced  about  a  hundred 
yards  farther,  when,  on  doubling  a  point,  the  true  and  undoubted  cause  of  that 
horrible  noise  which  had  held  them  all  night  in  such  suspense,  appeared  ploin  and 
exposed  to  view.  It  was  (kind  reader,  take  it  not  in  dudgeon!)  six  fulling-hammers, 
whose  alternate  strokes  produced  that  hideous  sound.  Don  Quixote,  on  beholding 
them,  was  struck  dumb,  and  was  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Sancho  looked  at  liiwi, 
and  saw  he  hung  down  his  head  upon  his  breast,  with  manifest  indications  of  being 
abashed.  Bon  Quixote  looked  also  at  Sancho,  and  seeing  his  cheeks  swollen,  and 
his  mouth  frill  of  laughter,  betraying  evident  aigns  of  bemg  ready  to  explode^  not- 
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withstanding  his  Texation,  he  could  not  forbear  laughing  himself,  at  the  sight  of 
his  squire,  who,  thus  encouraged  by  his  master,  broke  forUi  in  so  violent  a  mamier 
that  he  was  forced  to  apply  both  hands  to  his  sides,  to  secure  himself  from  bursting. 
Four  times  he  ceased,  and  four  times  the  fit  returned,  with  the  same  impetuosity 
as  at  first.   Upon  which,  Don  Quixote  now  wished  him  at 
the  devil,  especially  when  he  heard  him  say,  ironically : 
''  Thou  must  know.  Mend  Sancho,  that  I  was  born,  by  the 
will  of  heaven,  in  this  our  age  of  iron,  to  revive  in  it  the 
golden,  or  that  of  gold.    I  am  he,  for  whom  are  reserved 
daogers,  great  exploits,  and  valorous  achievements!" 
And  so  he  went  on,  repeating  many  of  the  expressions 
which   Son   Quixote   used   upon  first  hearing  those 
dreadful  sounds.     Don  Quixote,  perceiving  that  Sancho 
made  a  jest  of  him,  was  so  enrag^  that  he  lifted  up  his 
lance,  and  discharged  two  such  blows  on  him  that,  had 
he  received  them  on  his  head,  instead  of  his  shoidders, 
the  knight  would  have  acquitted  himself  of  the  payment 
of  his  wages,  unless  it  were  to  Ids  heirs.     Sancho,  find- 
_^  ^,  ing  he  paid  so  dearly  for  his  jokes,  and  fearing  lest  his 

^      ~~  master  should  proceed  fSarther,   with  much  humility 

said :  "  Pray,  sir,  be  pacified ;  as  heaven  is  my  hope,  I  did  but  jest."  "  Though 
thou  mayest  jest,  I  do  not,"  answered  Don  Quixote.  "  Come  hither,  merry  sir  ; 
what  thmkest  thou  ?  Suppose  these  mill-hsunmers  had  really  been  some  perilous 
adventure,  have  I  not  given  proof  of  the  courage  requisite  to  undert^e  and 
achieve  it  ?  Am  I  obl^ed, .  being  a  knight  as  I  am,  to  distinguish  soimds, 
and  know  which  are,  or  are  not,  those  of  a  fulling-mill,  more  especially  if  T  which 
is  indeed  the  truth),  I  had  never  seen  any  fiilling-mills  in  my  life,  as  tiiou  nast — 
a  piti^l  rustic  as  thou  art,  who  wert  bom  and  bred  amongst  them ;  but  let  these 
six  fiilling-hammers  be  transformed  into  six  ^ants,  and  let  them  beard  me  one  by 
one  or  altogether,  and  if  I  do  not  set  them  all  on  their  heads,  then  make  what  jest 
thou  wilt  of  me."  "  It  is  enough,  good  sir,"  replied  Sancho ;  "  I  confess  I  have 
been  a  little  too  jocose :  but  pray  tell  me,  now  that  there  is  peace  between  us,  as  God 
shall  bring  you  out  of  all  the  adventures  that  shall  happen  to  you.  safe  and  sound, 
as  he  has  brought  you  out  of  this,  was  it  not  a  thing  to  be  laughed  at,  and  worth 
telling,  what  a  fearful  taldng  we  were  in  last  night — ^I  mean,  that  I  was  in— for 
I  know  your  worship  is  a  stranger  to  fear."  **  I  do  not  deny,"  answered  Don 
Quixote,  "  that  what  has  befallen  us  may  be  risible,  but  it  is  not  proper  to  be 
repeated ;  for  all  persons  have  not  the  sense  to  see  things  in  the  right  point  of 
view."  **  But,"  answered  Sancho,  "  your  worship  knew  how  to  point  your  lance 
aright  when  you  pointed  it  at  my  head,  and  hit  me  on  the  shoulders ;  thanks  be 
to  God  and  to  my  own  agility  in  slipping  aside.  But  let  that  pass :  it  will  out  in 
the  bucking :  for  I  have  hesurd  say,  '  he  loves  thee  well  who  makes  thee  weep :  * 
and,  besides,  your  people  of  condition,  when  they  have  given  a  servant  a  hard 
word,  presently  give  him  some  old  hose,  though  what  is  usually  given  after  a 
beating  I  cannot  tell,  unless  it  be  that  your  knights-errant,  after  bastinadoes,  bestow 
islands,  or  kingdoms  on  terra  firma."  "The  die  may  so  run,"  quoth  Don 
Quixote,  "  that  all  thou  hast  said  may  come  to  pass :  excuse  what  is  done,  since 
thou  art  considerate ;  for  know  that  first  impulses  are  not  imder  a  man^s  control ; 
and,  that  thou  mayest  abstain  from  talking  too  much  with  me,  henceforth,  I 
apprise  thee  of  one  thing,  that  in  all  the  books  of  chivalry  I  ever  read,  numerous  as 
they  are,  I  recollect  no  example  of  a  squire  who  conversed  so  much  with  his  mas- 
ter as  thou  dost  with  thine.  And  really  I  account  it  a  great  fault  both  in  thee 
and  in  myself;  in  thee,  because  thou  payest  me  so  little  respect ;  in  me,  thai  I  do 
not  make  myself  respected  more.  There  was  Gandalin,  squire  to  Amadis  de  Gaul, 
earl  of  the  Firm  Island;  of  whom  we  read  that  he  always  spoke  to  his  master  cap 
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in  handy  his  head  indined  and  body  bent,  in  the  Turkish  fashion.  What  shall  we 
say  of  GasabeL  squire  to  Don  Gkdaor,  who  was  so  silent  that,  to  illustrate  the 
exoellenoe  of  his  marvellous  taciturnity,  his  name  is  mentioned  but  once  in  all  that 
great  and  faithful  history  ?  From  what  I  have  said,  thou  mayest  infer,  Sancho, 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  difference  between  master  and  man,  between  lofd  and 
lacquey,  and  between  knight  and  squire ;  so  that,  from  this  day  forward,  we  must 
be  treated  with  more  jespect ;  for,  howsoever  thou  mayest  excite  my  anger,  *  it  will 
go  Ol  with  the  pitch^.'  The  favours  and  benefits  I  promised  thee  will  come  in 
due  time;  and  if  they  do  not  come,  the  wages,  at  least,  thou  wilt  not  lose." 
"  Your  worship  says  very  well,"  quoth  Sancho ;  "  but  I  would  fain  know  (if  per- 
chance the  time  of  the  favours  should  not  come,  and  it  should  be  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  article  of  the  wages)  how  much  might  the  squire  of  a  knight- 
errant  get  in  those  times  ?  and  whether  they  agreed  by  the  month  or  by  the  day, 
like  labourers  ?  "  "I  do  not  believe,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  that  those  squires 
were  retained  at  stated  wages,  but  they  relied  on  courtesy ;  and  if  I  have  appointed 
thee  any,  in  the  will  I  left  sealed  at  home,  it  was  in  case  of  accidents ;  for  I  know 
not  yet  how  chivalry  may  succeed  in  these  calamitous  times,  and  I  would  not 
have  my  soul  suffer  in  the  other  world  for  trifles ;  for  I  would  have  thee  know, 
Sancho,  that  there  is  no  state  more  perilous  than  that  of  adventurers."  **  It  is  so, 
in  truth,"  said  Sancho,  "  since  the  noise  of  the  hammers  of  a  fulling-mill  were 
sufSdent  to  disturb  and  discompose  the  heart  of  so  valorous  a  knight  as  your 
worship.  But  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  henceforward  I  shall  not  open  my 
lips  to  make  meiry  with  your  worship's  concerns,  but  shall  honour  you  as  my 
master  and  natural  lord."  "  By  so  doing,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  thy  days  shaU 
be  long  in  the  land;  for  next  to  our  parents  we  are  bound  to  respect  our 
masters." 
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CHAPTEE  XXL 
«BBii«  ov  mi  objuh)  awbhtubs  a»d  bicb  Pun  of  xAMBSDn/s 

OnOR  THIN08  WHICH  BITXL  OU&  QfTINOIBLB  KNIQBT. 

BOUT  thiB  time  it  began  to  rain  a  Htfle,  and  Sencho 
^  proposed  entering  the  fulling-mill ;  but  Don  Qnizote 
J  nad  oonceiYed  such  an  abhorrence  of  them  for  the  late 
J  jest  that  he  would  1^  no  means  go  in:  turning,  there- 
^  fore,  to  the  right  hand,  they  struck  into  another  road, 
like  that  they  had  traTelled  through  the  day  before. 
Soon  after,  Bon  Quixote  discovered  a  man  on  horseback, 
who  had  on  his  head  something  which  glittered  as  if 
it  had  been  of  gold;  and  scarcely  had  he  seen  it  when, 
turning  to  Sancho,  he  said,  '^  I  am  of  opinion,  fiancho^ 
there  is  no  proyerb  but  what  is  true,  because  they  are 
all  sentences  drawn  from  experience  itself  the  mother 
of  all  the  sciences ;  especially  that  which  says,  'Where 
one  door  is  tkai  another  is  opened.'  I  say  this 
because,  it'  fortune  last  night  shut  the  door  against  what  we  sought,  de- 
oeiying  us  with  the  fiilling-miUs,  it  now  opens  wide  another,  for  a  better 
and  more  certain  adyenture;  in  which,  if  I  am  deceiyed,  the  fault  will  be 
mine,  without  imputing  it  to  my  ignorance  of  Mling-miUsy  or  to  the  darkness  of 
night.  This  I  say  because,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  comes  one  towards  us  who 
carries  on  his  head  Mambrino's  helmet,  concerning  which  thou  mayest  remember 
I  swore  the  oath.'*  ''Take  care,  sir,  what  you  say,  and  more  what  you  do,"  said 
Sancho ;  "for  I  would  not  wish  for  other  fulling-mills,  to  finish  the  milling  and 
mashing  our  senses."  "  The  devil  take  thee!"  replied  Don  Quixote :  "  what  has 
a  helmet  to  do  with  fulling-mills ?"  "I  Imow  not,"  answered  Sancho ;  " but  in 
faith,  if  I  might  talk  as  much  as  I  used  to  do,  perhaps  I  could  give  such  reasons 
that  your  worship  would  see  you  are  mistaken  in  what  you  say."     "  How  can  I 


f 


be  mistaken  in  what  I  say,  scrupulous  traitor?"  said  Don  Quixote.  "Tell  mo, 
seest  thou  not  yon  knight  coming  towards  us  on  a  dapple-grey  steed,  with  a  hel- 
met of  gold  on  his  head?"     "What  I  see  and  perceive,"  answered  Sancho,  "is 
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oidj  a  niflik  on  a  grey  ass  like  mine,  with  something  on  hig  heeA  iktd  glitters/' 
'^inxyy  that  is  Hambiino's  helmet,"  said  Don  Qnixote;  ''retire,  and  leave  me 
alone  to  deal  with  him,  and  thou  shalt  see  how,  in  order  to  save  time,  I  shall  con- 
dude  this  adventure  without  speaking  a  word,  and  the  helmet  I  have  so  much 
desired  remain  my  own."  "I  shall  take  care  to  get  out  of  the  way,"  replied 
Sonoho;  "but  God  grant,  I  say  again,  it  may  not  prove  another  fulling-mill  ad- 
venture." "  I  have  already  told  &ee,  Sanoho,  not  to  mention  tJune  folUngHOiills, 
nor  even  tibink  of  them,"  said  Don  Quixote :  **  if  thou  dost— -I  say  no  more,  but 
I  vow  to  mill  thy  soul  for  thee!"  Sancho  held  his  peace,  fearing  lest  his  master 
should  perform  his  vow,  which  had  struck  him  all  of  a  heap. 

Now  the  truth  of  the  matter,  concerning  the  helmet,  the  steed,  and  the  knight 
which  Don  Quixote  saw,  was  this.  There  were  two  viUagee  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, one  of  them  so  small  that  it  had  neither  shop  nor  barber,  but  the  other 
adjoining  to  it  had  both ;  therefore  the  barber  of  Ihe  larger  served  also  the  less, 
-wh^ein  one  customer  now  wanted  to  be  let  blood,  and  another  to  be  shaved ;  to 
perform  whioh,  the  barber  was  now  on  his  way,  carrying  with  him  his  brass  basin; 
and  it  so  happened  that  while  upon  the  road  it  be^  to  rain,  and  to  save  his 
hat|  whioh  was  a  new  one,  he  dapped  the  basin  on  his  head,  which  being  lately 

scoured   was  seen  glittenng  at  the  distance 
of  half  a-league ;  and  he  rode  on  a  grey  ass, 
as  Sancho  had  affirmed.    Thus  Don  Quixote 
took  the  barber  for  a  knight,  his  ass  for  a  dap- 
ple-grey steed,  and  his  basin  for  a  golden  hd- 
met;  for  whatever  he  saw  was  quickly  adapted 
to  his  knightly  extravagances :  and  when  Hie 
poor  knight  drew  near,  without  staying  to  rea- 
.   son  the  case  with  him,  he  advanced  at  Bozi- 
^  nante's  best  speed,  and  couched  his  lance, 
intending  to  run  1dm  through  and  through: 
,   but,  wh^  dose  upon  him,  without  checking 
L  the  fury  of  his  career,  he  cried  out,  ''  Defend 
—       —  —  thyself,  caitiff!  or  instantly  surrender  what  is 

justly  my  due."  The  barber,  so  unexpectedly  seeing  this  phantom  advancing 
upon  him,  had  no  other  way  to  avoid  tiie  thrust  of  the  lance  than  to  slip  down 
firam  the  ass :  and  no  sooner  had  he  touched  the  ground  than,  leaping  up  nimbler 
than  a  roebuck,  he  scampered  over  the  plain  with  sudi  speed  ihai  the  wind  could 
not  overtake  him.  The  basin  he  Idt  on  the  ground ;  with  wkiflh  Don  Quixote 
was  satasfied,  observing  that  the  pagan  had 
acted  discreetly,  and  in  imitation  of  the 
beaver,  which,  when  dosely  pursued  by  the 
hunten,  tears  off  with  his  teeth  that 
whidi  it  knows  by  instinct  to  be  the 
object  of  pursuit  He  ordered  Sancho  to 
take  up  the  helmet;  who,  holding  it  in 
his  hand,  said,  ''  Before  Qod,  the  basin  is 
a  special  one,  and  is  wdL  worth  a  piece 
of  eight,  if  it  is  worth  a  fiirthing."  He 
then  gave  it  to  his  master,  who  immc'- 
diately  placed  it  upon  his  head,  turning 
it  round  in  search  of  the  vizor ;  but  not 
finding  it,  he  said,  "  Doubtless  tlie  pagan 
for  whom  this  fiunous  helmet  was  ori- 
gioaUy  forged  must  have  had  a  prodigious  head — the  warst  of  it  is  that  one 
half  is  wanting."  When  Sancho  heard  the  baain  called  a  helmet,  he  could 
not  forbear  lai^biiig ;  whiohy  however,  he  instantly  diecked  on  reooUecting  his 
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mastei^s  late  oholer.  ^' What  dost  thou  laugh  at,  Bancho  ?"  said  Bon  Quixote. 
^'  I  am  laughing/'  answered  he,  "  to  think  what  a  huge  head  the  pagan  had 
who  owned  that  helmet,  which  is  for  all  the  world  just  like  a  barber^s  haain." 
''  Enowest  thou,  Saucho,  what  I  conceiYe  to  be  the  case  ?  This  fiunous  piece, 
this  enchanted  helmet,  by  some  strange  aocident  must  have  j&dlen  into  the 
•possession  of  one  who,  ignorant  of  its  true  value  as  a  helmet,  and  seeing  it 
to  be  of  the  purest  gold,  hath  inconsiderately  melted  down  the  one  half  for 
lucre's  sake,  and  of  tiie  other  half  made  this,  which,  as  thou  sayest,  doth  in- 
deed look  like  a  barber's  basin :  but  to  me,  who  know  what  it  really  is,  its  trans- 
formation is  of  no  importance,  for  I  will  have  it  so  repaired  in  &e  first  town 
where  there  is  a  smith  that  it  shall  not  be  surpassed  nor  even  equalled  by  that 
which  the  god  of  smiths  himself  made  and  forged  for  the  god  of  battles.  In  the 
meantime  I  wHl  wear  it  as  I  best  can,  for  something  is  better  than  nothing; 
and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  defend  me  from  stones."  *'It  will  so,"  said  Sancho, 
''if  they  do  not  throw  them  with  slings,  as  they  did  in  the  battle  of  the  two 
armies,  when  they  crossed  your  worship's  chaps,  and  broke  the  cruse  of  that  most 
blessed  liquor  wMch  made  me  vomit  up  my  inside."  ''The  loss  of  that  balsam 
gives  me  no  concern,"  said  Bon  Quixote ;  "for  knowest  thou,  Sanoho,  I  have  the 
recipe  by  heart."  "  So  have  I,  too,"  answered  Sancho ;  "but  if  ever  I  make  or 
try  it  again  while  I  Hve,  may  I  be  fixed  and  rooted  to  this  place.  Besides,  I  do 
not  intend  to  put  m3rself  in  the  way  of  requiring  it;  for  I  mean  tt>  keep  myself, 
•with  aU  my  five  senses,  from  being  wounded,  or  from  wounding  anybody.  As  to 
being  tossed  again  in  a  blanket,  I  say  nothing;  for  it  is  difiicult  to  prevent  such 
mishaps  and  if  they  do  come ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wink,  hold  one's 
breath,  and  submit  to  go  whither  fortune  and  the  blanket  shall  please."  "Thou 
art  no  good  Christian,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote;  "since  thou  dost  not  forget 
an  injury  once  done  thee :  but  know  it  is  inherent  in  generous  and  noble  minds 
to  disregard  trifles.  What  leg  of  thine  is  lamed,  or  what  rib  or  head  broken, 
that  thou  canst  not  forget  that  jest? — ^for,  properly  considered,  it  was  a  mare  jest 
and  pastime;  otherwise,  I  should  long  ago  have  returned  thither,  and  done  mora 
mischief  in  revenging  thy  quarrel  than  the  Ghreeks  did  for  the  rape  of  Helen,i 
who,  had  she  lived  in  these  times  or  my  Duldnea  in  those,  would  never  have 
been  so  famous  for  beauty  as  she  is!"  and  here  he  heaved  a  sigh,  and  sent  it  to 
the  clouds.  "Let  it  pass,  then,  for  a  jest,"  said  Sanoho,  "since  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
revenged  in  earnest :  but  I  know  of  what  land  the  jests  and  the  earnests  were ;  and 
I  know  also  they  will  no  more  slip  out  of  my  memory  than  off  my  shoulders.  But, 
setting  this  aside,  tell  me,  sir,  what  shall  we  do  with  this  dapple-grey  steed  which 
looks  so  much  like  a  grey  ass,  and  which  that  caitiff  whom  your  worship  over- 
threw has  left  behind  here,  to  shift  for  itself?  for,  by  his  scouring  off  so  hastily, 
he  does  not  think  of  ever  returning  for  him :  and,  by  my  beard,  the  beast  is  a 
special  one."  "It  is  not  my  custom,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "to  plunder  those 
whom  I  overcome,  nor  is  it  the  usage  of  chivalry  to  take  from  the  vanquished 
their  horses,  and  leave  them  on  foot,  unless  the  victor  had  lost  his  own  in  the 
conflict ;  in  such  a  case  it  is  lawful  to  take  that  of  the  enemy,  as  fairly  won  in 
battle.  Therefore,  Sancho,  leave  this  horse,  or  ass,  or  whatever  thou  wilt  have 
it  to  be ;  for  when  we  are  gone  his  owner  will  return  for  him."  "  God  knows 
whether  it  were  best  for  me  to  take  him,"  replied  Sancho,  "  or  at  least  to  exchange 
him  for  mine,  which,  methioks,  is  not  so  good.  Yerily,  the  laws  of  chivalry  are 
very  strict  if  they  do  not  even  allow  the  swapping  of  one  ass  for  another ;  but  I 
would  fieun  know  whether  I  might  exchange  frimiture,  if  I  were  so  inclined." 
"  I  am  not  very  clear  as  to  that  point,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  and,  being  a 
doubtful  case,  until  better  information  can  be  had,  I  think  thou  mayest  make  tiie 
exchange,  if  thou  art  in  extreme  want  of  them."  "  So  extreme,"  replied  Sancho, 
"  that  I  could  not  want  them  more  if  they  were  for  my  own  proper  person."  Thus 
authorised,  he  proceeded  to  an  exchange  of  caparisons,  and  made  his  own  beast 
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diree  parts  in  foii:r  the  better  for  his  new  fdmitare.  This  done,  they  break&sted 
on  the  remains  of  the  plunder  from  the  sompter-muley  and  drank  of  the  water 
belonging  to  the  falling-mills^  but  without  turning  their  fsices  towards  them — such 
was  (he  abhorrence  in  which  they  were  held,  because  of  the  effect  they  had  pro- 
duced. Being  thus  refreshed  and  comforted,  both  in  body  and  mind,  they  mounted ; 
and,  without  determining  upon  what  road  to  follow,  according  to  the  custom  of 
knights-errant,  they  went  on  as  Eozinante's  will  directed,  which  was  a  guide  to  his 
master  and  also  to  Dapple,  who  always  followed,  in  loye  and  good  fellowship, 
whereyer  he  led  the  way.  They  soon,  howeyer,  turned  into  the  great  road,  which 
they  followed  at  a  yenture,  wi&out  formiog  any  plan. 

As  they  were  thus  sauntering  on,  Sancho  said  to  his  master :  '*  Sir,  will  your 
worship  be  pleased  to  indulge  me  the  liberty  of  a  word  or  two ;  for  since  you 
imposed  on  me  that  harsh  command  of  silenoe  sundry  things  haye  been  rotting  in 
my  breast,  and  I  haye  one  just  now  at  my  tongue's  end  that  I  would  not  for 
anjrthing  should  miscarry."  ''  Speak,  then,"  said  Son  Quixote,  "  and  be  brief  in 
ikj  discourse ;  for  what  is  prolix  cannot  be  pleasing."  ''  I  say  then,  sir,"  answered 
Sancho,  "that  for  some  days  past  I  haye  been  considering  how  little  is  gained  by 
wandering  about  in  quest  of  those  adyentures  your  worship  is  seeking  through 
Ihese  des^^  and  cross- ways,  where,  though  you  should  oyercome  and  acliieye  the 
most  perilous,  there  is  nobody  to  see  or  know  anything  of  Ihem ;  so  that  they  must 
remain  in  perpetual  obliyion,  to  the  prejudice  of  your  worship's  intention  and  their 
deserts.  And  therefore  I  think  it  wotdd  be  more  adyisable  for  us,  with  submis- 
sion to  your  better  judgment,  to  serye  some  emperor  or  other  great  prince  engaged 
in  war,  in  whose  seryice  your  worship  may  display  your  yalour,  great  stroigth, 
and  superior  understanding :  which  bcong  perceiyed  by  the  lord  we  serye,  he  must 
of  course  reward  each  of  us  according  to  his  merit :  nor  can  you  there  &il  of 
meeting  with  somebody  to  put  your  worship's  exploits  in  writing,  as  a  perpetual 


memorial — ^I  say  nothing  of  my  own,  because  thejr  must  not  exceed  the  squirely 
limits;  though,  I  dare  say,  if  it  be  the  custom  in  ohiyalry  to  pen  the  deeds 
of  sqaiiesy  mine  wiU  not  be  foigotteo." 
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''Thou  sayest  not  amiss,  Sanoho,"  answered  Don  Quixote:  ''but,  prenooatD 
this,  it  is  necessary  for  a  knight-errant  to  wander  about  the  world  seelang  adyen- 
tures,  by  way  of  probation :  where,  by  his  achieyements,  he  may  acquire  such 
&me  and  renown  that,  when  he  comes  to  the  court  of  some  great  monarch,  he 
shall  be  already  known  by  his  works ;  and  scarcely  shall  the  boys  see  him  enter 
the  gates  of  the  city  when  they  all  follow  and  surround  him,  crying  aloud.  This 
is  the  '  knight  of  the  sun,'  or  of '  the  serpent,'  or  of  any  other  device  under  which 
he  may  have  aohieyed  great  exploits.  'This  is  he,'  they  will  say,  'who  oyer- 
threw  the  huge  giant  Brocabmno,  of  mighty  force,  in  single  combat;  he  who  dis- 
enchanted the  great  Mameluke  of  Persia  from  the  long  enchantment  which  held 
him  confined  almost  nine  hundred  years;'  and  thus  from  mouth  to  mouth  they 
shall  go  on  blazoning  his  deeds.  At  length,  attracted  by  the  bustle  made  by 
the  ii^bitants,  young  and  old,  the  king  of  that  country  shall  appear  at  the 
windows  of  his  royal  palaoe;  and,  as  soon  as  he  e^ies  the  knight^  whom  he 
will  recognise  by  lus  armour  or  by  the  device  on  his  shield,  he  will  of  course 
say:  'Ho,  there!  Go  forth,  my  knights,  all  that  are  at  court,  to  receive  the 
fiower  of  chivalry,  who  is  approaching.'  At  which  command  Ihey  aU  shall  go 
forth,  and  the  king  himself,  descending  half  way  down  the  great  staircase,  shall 
receive  him  with  a  dose  embrace,  saluting  and  kissing  him ;  then,  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  he  shall  conduct  him  to  the  apartment  of  the  queen,  where  the  knight 
shall  find  her  with  the  infanta  her  daughter,  who  is  so  beautiM  and  accomplished 
a  damsel  that  her  equal  cannot  easily  bo  found  in  any  piEurt  of  the  known  world  I 


It  immediately  follows  that  she  casts  her  eyes  on  the  knight,  and  he  his  eyes 
upon  hers,  each  appearing  to  the  other  something  rather  divine  than  human; 
and,  without  knowing  how,  or  which  way,  they  remain  entangled  in  the  inex- 
tricable net  of  love,  and  are  in  great  perplexity  of  mind,  not  knowing  how 
to  converse  and  discover  their  amorous  anguish  to  each  other.  He  will  then, 
no  doubt,  be  conducted  to  some  quarter  of  the  palace  richly  fonuAbedt  whfireip 
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hunng  itkeh  «ff  hu  armonr,  they  will  clothe  him  in  a  rich  MBilet  ininti#; 
and  if  he  looked  well  in  armour  he  must  look  still  better  in  ennine.  Night  beLog 
arrived,  he  shall  sup  with  the  long,  oueen,  and  infanta;  when  he  shall  never 
take  his  eyes  off  the  princess,  viewing  her  by  stealth,  and  she  will  do  the  same 
^  him,  with  equal  caution :  for,  as  I  said  before,  she  is  a  very  discreet  damsel. 
Tha  tables  being  removed,  there  shall  enter  unexpectedly  at  the  hall  door  a 
little  ill-£Eivoured  dwarf,  followed  by  a  beautiful  matron  between  two  giants, 
with  the  proposal  of  a  certain  adventure,  so  contrived  by  a  most  ancient  sage 


tibal  he  who  shall  aoeomplisji  it  shall  be  esteemed  the  best  knight  in  the  world 
The  king  shall  immediately  command  all  who  are  present  to  prov^  their  skill« 
and  none  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  it  but  the  stranger  kn^^hl^  to  tiie  great 
advantage  of  his  fkme ;  at  which  the  in£mta  will  be  delighted,  and  esteem  herself 
happy  in  having  placed  her  thoughts  on  so  exalted  an  object.  Fortunately  it  hap- 
pens that  this  king,  or  prince,  or  whatever  he  be,  is  carrying  on  a  bloody  war 
with  another  monarch  as  powerful  as  himself;  and  the  Btnmger  knight,  after 
having  been  a  few  dap  at  court,  requests  his  majesty's  permission  to  serve  him 
in  that  war.  The  king  shall  readily  grant  lus  request,  and  the  knight  shall 
most  oourteoQsly  kiss  his  royal  hands  for  the  £Eivour  done  him.  On  that  night  he 
AaUl  take  leave  of  his  kdy  the  infiu^ta  at  the  iron  raik  of  a  garden  adjoining  to 
her  apartment,  through  which  he  has  already  conversed  with  her  several  times, 
by  the  mediation  of  a  female  confl<)ante  in  whom  the  infipuita  greatly  trusted.  He 
sighs,  she  swoons;  the  damsel  runs  for  oold  water,  and  is  very  unea^  at  the 
approach  of  the  morning  light,  and  would  by  no  means  her  lady  should  be  dis- 
covered, lor  the  sake  of  her  lady's  honour.  The  in£mta  at  length  comes  to  her- 
self, and  gives  her  snowy  hands  to  the  knight  through  the  rails,  who  kisses  them  a 
thousand  and  a  thousand  times  over,  bedewing  then^  with  his  tears.  They  concert 
together  how  to  oopimunicate  to  each  other  their  good  or  ill  fortune,  and  the 
princess  entreats  him  to  be  absent  as  short  a  time  as  possible ;  which  he  promises 
with  many  eeths:  sgain  he  kisses  her  hands,  and  they  part  with  so  mudi  emotion 
that  he  is  nearly  deprived  of  life.    Thence  be  repairs  to  his  chamber,  throws 
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himself  on  Ids  bed,  and  cannot  sleep  for  grief  at  the  separation.  He  rises  early  in 
the  morning,  and  goes  to  take  leave  of  the  king,  queen,  and  infanta.  Having  taken 
his  leave  of  the  two  former,  he  is  told  the  princess  is  indisposed  and  cannot 
admit  of  a  visit.  The  knight  thinks  it  is  for  grief  at  his  departure ;  his  heart  is 
pierced,  and  he  is  very  near  giving  manifest  incScations  of  his  passion.  The  damsel 
confidante  is  present  and  observes  what  passes;  she  informs  her  lady,  who  receives 
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the  aooonnt  with  tears,  and  tells  her  that  her  chief  concern  is  that  she  knows  not 
the  name  nor  country  of  her  knight,  and  whether  he  be  of  royal  descent  or  not: 
the  damsel  assures  her  he  is,  since  so  much  courtesy,  politeness,  and  valour,  as 
her  knight  is  endowed  with  cannot  exist  but  in  a  royal  and  exalted  subject 
The  afflicted  jprincess  is  then  comforted,  and  endeavours  to  compose  herself,  that 
she  may  not  give  her  parents  cause  of  suspicion;    and  two  days  after  she 

again  appears  in  public.    The  knight 
•_  is  now  gone  to  tiie  war ;  he  fights, 
1^  and  vanquishes  the  king's  enemy ; 
i^    takes  many  cities;    wins    several 
>•)  battles;  returns  to  court;  sees  his 
lady  at  the  usual  place  <^  interview ; 
and  it  is  agreed  that  he  shall  demand 
her  in  marriage  of  her  &ther,  in  re- 
compense of  his  services.    The  king 
does  not  consent  to  give  her  to  him,  not  knowiog  who  he  is;  notwithstanding 
which,  either  by  carrying  her  off,  or  by  some  oth^  means,  the  infanta  becomes 
his  spouse;  and  her  father  afterwards  finds  it  to  be  a  piece  of  the  greatest  good 
fortune,  having  ascertained  that  the  knight  is  son  to  a  valorous  king,  of  I  Imow 
not  what  kingdom,  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  map.     The  fSather  dies; 
the  in&nta  inherits ;  and,  in  two  words,  the  knight  becomes  a  king.    Then  imme- 
diately foUows  the  rewarding  of  his  squire,  and  all  those  who  assisted  in  his 
elevation  to  so  exalted  a  state.     He  marries  his  squire  to  one  of  the  infcaita's 
maids  of  honour,  who  is  doubtless  the  yeiy  oonftdante  of  his  annour,  and  daughter 
to  one  of  the  ohief  dukes." 
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**  Tbifl  is  wliat  I  would  be  at,  and  a  dear  stage,"  qaoth  Sancho ;  "  this  I  Btiok 
to,  for  every  tittle  of  this  must  happen  precisely  to  your  worship,  being  callecl 
*itio  knight  of  the  sorrowful  figure.'"  ''Doubt  it  not,  Sancho,"  replied  Don 
Quixote ;  ''for,  by  those  very  means  and  those  very  steps  which  I  have  recounted, 
knights-erzant  do  rise,  and  have  risen,  to  be  knights  and  emperors.  AU  that 
remains  to  be  done  is  to  look  out  and  find  what  king  of  the  Christians  or  of  the 
pagans  is  at  war,  and  has  a  beautiftd  daughter — but  &ere  is  time  enough  to  thin^ 
of  this;  for,  as  I  told  thee,  we  must  procure  renown  elsewhere  before  we  repair 
to  court.  Besides,  there  is  yet  another  difficulty ;  for,  if  a  king  were  found  who 
is  at  war  and  has  a  handsome  daughter,  and  I  had  acquired  incredible  &me 
throughout  the  whole  universe,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  made  appear  that  I  am 
of  the  lineage  of  kings,  or  even  second  cousin  to  an  emperor :  f6r  the  king  will 
not  give  me  his  daughter  to  wife  until  he  is  first  very  well  assured  that  I  am  such, 
however  my  renowned  actions  might  deserve  it.  llirough  this  defect,  therefore, 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  lose  that  which  my  arm  has  richly  deserved.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  I  am  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family,  possessed  of  property  and  a  title 
to  the  Bevenge  of  the  five  hundred  Sueldos;*  and  perhaps  ihe  sage  who  writes 
my  history  may  throw  such  light  upon  my  kindred  and  genealogy  that  I  may  be 
ibund  the  fifth  or  sixth  in  descent  from  a  king.  For  thou  must  know,  Sancho, 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  lineages  in  the  world.  Some  there  are  who  derive 
their  pedigree  from  princes  and  monarchs,  whom  time  has  gradually  reduced  until 
they  have  ended  in  a  point,  like  a  pyramid :  others  have  had  a  low  origin,  and 
have  risen  by  degrees,  until  they  have  become  great  lords.  So  that  the  difference 
is  that  some  have  been  what  now  they  are  not,  and  others  are  now  what  they 
were  not  before ;  and  who  knows  but  I  may  be  one  of  the  former,  and  that,  upon 
examination,  my  origin  may  be  found  to  have  been  great  and  glorious ;  with  wluch 
the  king,  my  future  £ftther-in-law,  ought  to  be  satisfied;  and,  if  he  should  not 
be  satisfied,  the  infenta  is  to  be  so  in  love  with  me  that,  in  spite  of  her  fisither,  she 
is  to  receive  me  for  her  lord  and  husband,  even  though  she  knew  me  to  be  the  son 
of  a  water-carrier ;  and,  in  case  she  should  not,  then  is  the  time  to  take  her  away 
by  foroe^  and  oonvey  her  whither  I  please ;  there  to  remain  until  time  or  death 
put  aperiod  to  the  displeasure  of  her  parents." 

"Here,"  said  Sancho,  "comes  in  properly  what  some  naughty  people  say, 
'  Never  stand  b^ging  for  that  which  you  have  the  power  to  take ;'  tiiough  this 
other  is  nearer  to  the  purpose :  '  A  leap  from  a  hedge  is  better  than  the  prayer  of 
a  bishop.'  I  say  this,  because  if  my  lord  the  king,  your  worship's  father-in-law, 
should  not  vouchsafe  to  yield  unto  you  my  lady  the  in&nta,  there  is  no  more  to 
bo  done,  as  your  worship  says,  but  to  steal  and  carry  her  off.  But  the  mischief  is 
that,  while  peace  is  making,  and  before  you  can  enjoy  the  kingdom  quietly,  the  poor 
squire  may  go  wlustle  for  his  reward ;  unless  the  go-between  damsel,  who  is  to  be 
ms  wife,  goes  off  with  the  in&nta,  and  he  shares  his  misfortune  with  her,  until  it 
shall  please  heaven  to  ordain  otherwise :  for  I  believe  his  master  may  immediately 
give  her  to  him  for  his  lawful  spouse."  "  On  that  thou  mayest  rely ; "  said  Don 
Quixote.  "Since  it  is  so,"  answered  Sancho,  "we  have  only  to  commend  our- 
selves to  God,  and  let  things  take  their  course."  "  God  grant  it,"  answered  Don 
Quixote,  "  as  I  desire  and  tiiou  needest,  and  let  him  be  wretched  who  thinks  him- 
self so."  "Let  himi  in  God's  name,"  said  Sancho ;  "  for  I  am  an  old  Christian, 
and  that  la  enough  to  qualify  me  to  be  an  earl."  "  Ay,  and  more  than  enough," 
said  Don  Quixote:  "and  even  if  thou  wert  not  so,  it  would  be  immaterial;  for 
I,  being  a  king,  can  easily  bestow  nobility  on  thee,  without  either  purchase  or 

*  **  The  Spaniards  of  old  paid  a  tribute  of  five  hundred  lueldoe,  or  pieoea  of  coin,  to  the 
Moora,  untQ  they  were  deliyered  from  thia  impoaitbn  by  ibe  gallantry  of  the  gentlemen,  or 
people  of  nmk :  firom  which  exploit  a  CaatiUan  of  fiunily  uaed  to  expreaa  the  nobUity  and  wortii 
of  Us  eztnotiaB  by  sajing  he  was  <*  of  the  rereofe  of  the  sueUoa."— AM&<r 
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Berrice  on  thy  part;  and,  in  creating  thee  an  earl,  thon  art  a  gentlflman,  of  ooane. 
And,  say  what  they  will,  in  good  faith,  they  must  style  thee  *  your  lorcbhip,'  how- 
ever unwillingly."  "  Do  you  think,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  I  shoidd  not  know  how  to 
give  authority  to  the  indignity  ? "  "  Dignity,  you  should  say,  and  not  indignity," 
said  his  master.  **  So  let  it  be,"  answered  Sancho  Pan^a.  "  I  say,  I  i^uld  do 
well  enough  with  it;  for  I  assure  you  I  was  once  beadle  of  a  company,  and  the  beadle's 
gown  became  me  so  weU  that  everybody  said  I  had  a  presence  fit  to  be  warden  of 
the  same  company :  what  then  will  it  be  when  I  am  arrayed  in  a  duke*s  robe,  all 
shining  with  gold  and  pearls,  like  a  forign  count  ?  I  am  of  opinion  folks  will 
oome  a  hundred  leagues  to  see  me."  **  Thou  wilt  make  a  goodly  appearance, 
indeed,"  said  Don  Quixote;  ''but  it  will  be  neeessary  to  trim  thy  beard  a  little 
pftener ;  for  it  is  so  rough  and  matted  that,  if  thou  shavest  not  every  other  day  at 
least,  what  thou  art  will  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  a  bow-shot."  "  Why,"  said 
Sandho,  "  it  is  but  taking  a  barber  into  the  house,  and  giving  him  a  salary :  and, 
if  there  be  occasi(m,  I  w^  make  him  follow  me  like  a  gentleman  of  the  horae  to 
a  grandee."  ''How  earnest  thou  to  know,"  demanded  Don  Quixote,  "that 
grandees  have  their  gentlemen  of  the  horse  to  foUow  them ? "  "I  will  tell  yon,'^ 
said  Sancho :  "  some  years  ago  I  was  near  the  court  for  a  month,  and  I  often  saw 
a  very  little  gentleman  riding  about,  who,  they  said,  was  a  very  great  lord ;  and 
behind  him  I  noticed  a  man  on  horseback,  turning  about  as  1:  e  turned,  so  that  one 
would  have  thought  he  had  been  his  tail.  I  asked  why  that  man  did  not  lide  by 
the  side  of  the  odier,  but  kept  always  behind  him  ?  They  answered  me  that  it 
was  his  gentleman  of  the  horse,  and  that  it  was  the  custom  for  noblemen  to  be 
followed  by  them ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  forgotteu  it."  "  Thorn 
art  in  the  right,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "and  in  the  same  manner  thou  mayest  carry 
about  thy  barber ;  for  all  customs  do  not  arise  together,  nor  were  they  invented  at 
once ;  and  thou  mayest  be  the  first  earl  who  carried  about  his  barber  after  him: 
and  indeed  it  is  a  higher  trust  to  dress  the  beard  than  to  saddle  a  horse."  "  Leave 
the  business  of  the  barber  to  me,"  said  Sancho :  "  and  let  it  be  your  worship's 
care  to  become  a  king,  and  to  make  me  an  earl."  "  So  it  shall  be,"  answered 
Don  Quixote :  and,  raiaing  his  eyes,  he  saw—what  will  be  told  in  HhB  f(dlawing 
chapter. 


CHAPTEK  XXII. 


XOW   DOV  aunOTB  BBT  at  LIBBRTT  BBYEKiLL  UKVOaTUNATB  PmSOKS,  WBO,  xnoH  AMioittm 
THBXa  mLL,  WBBB  BSDrO  CONYBTBO  WHEAB  THBT  DID  MOT  WISH  TO  00. 

— ^  ^  ~^  -       CmHametBenEngeli,  the  Arabian  and  Manchegan  au- 
thor, relates  in  this  most  grave,bfty,  accurate,  delight- 
^  ful,  and  ingenious  history,  that  after  the  conversation 
which  passed  between  the  famous  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha  and  Sancho  Panza  his  squire,  given  at  the 
^  end  of  the  foregoing  chapter,  Don  Quixote  raised  his 
^  eyes,  and  saw  approaching  in  the  same  road  about  a 
=   dozen  men  on  foot,  strung  like  beads,  by  the  neeka, 
g  in  a  great  iron  chain,  and  sJl  handcujOTed.   There  oamq 
;^  also  with  them  two  men  on  horseback,  and  two  on 
"    foot ;  those  on  horseback  were  armed  with  firelocks, 
and  those  on  foot  with  pikes  and  swords.    As  soon  as 
Sancho  Panza  saw  them,  he  said:  "This  is  a  chain  of  galley-slaves,  persona 
forced  by  the  king  to  serve  in  the  galleys."    "  How  I  forced,  do  ypn  say  ?"  quotii 
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Don  Quixote:  '^is  it  possible  the  king  should  force  anybody?"  '* I  said  not  so," 
answered  Sancho,  "  but  that  they  were  persons  who  for  their  crimes  are  condemned 
by  law  to  the  galleys,  where  they  are  forced  to  serve  the  king."  "In  truth  then," 
replied  Don  Quixote,  "  these  people  are  conveyed  by  force,  and  not  voluntarily?" 
"  So  it  is,"  said  Sancho.  **  Then,"  said  his  master,  **  here  the  execution  of  my 
office  begins,  which  is  to  defeat  violence  and  to  succour  and  relieve  the  wretchedL 
**  Consider,  sir,"  quoth  Sancho,  "that  justice — ^which  is  the  king  himself-— does  no 
violence  to  such  persons:  he  only  punishes  them  for  their  crimes." 

By  this  time  the  chain  of  galley-slaves  had  reached  them,  and  Don  Quixote  in 
most  courteous  terms  desired  the  guard  to  be  pleased  to  inform  him  of  the  oausa 


or  causes  for  which  they  conducted  those  persoBS  in  that  manner.  One  of  the 
g^uards  on  horseback  answered  that  they  were  slaves  belonging  to  his  majesty,  and 
on  their  way  to  the  galleys ;  which  was  all  he  had  to  say,  nor  was  there  anything 
more  to  know.  "NeverUieless,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
informed,  by  each  of  them  individuidly,  of  the  cause  of  his  misfortune."  To  thii 
he  added  such  courteous  expressions,  entreating  the  information  he  desired,  that 
the  other  horseman  said :  "Though  we  have  here  the  record  and  certificate  of  each 
of  these  worthies,  this  is  no  time  to  produce  and  read  them :  draw  near,  sir,  and 
make  your  inquiry  of  themselves :  they  may  inform  you,  if  they  please ;  and  no 
doubt  they  will :  for  they  are  such  as  t^e  a  pleasure  in  acting  and  relating 
rogueries."  With  this  leave,  which  Don  Quixote  would  have  taken,  had  it  not 
been  given,  he  went  up  to  them,  and  demanded  of  the  first  for  what  offence  he 
marched  in  such  evil  plight  ?  He  answered  that  it  was  for  being  in  love.  "  For 
that  alone  ?"  replied  Don  Quixote :  "  if  people  are  sent  to  the  gidleys  for  being  in 
love,  I  might  long  since  have  been  rowing  in  them  myself."  "  It  was  not  such 
love  as  your  worship  imagines,"  said  tiie  galley-slave:  "mine  was  a  strong 
affection  for  a  basket  of  fine  linen,  which  I  embraced  so  closely  that,  if  justice  had 
not  taken  it  from  me  by  force,  I  should  not  have  parted  with  it  by  my  own  good- 
will even  to  this  present  day.  I  was  taken  in  the  fact,  so  there  was  no  opportu- 
nity for  the  torture ;  the  process  was  short ;  they  accommodated  my  shoulders  with 
a  hundred  lashes,  and,  as  a  farther  kindness,  have  sent  me  for  three  years  to  the 
Gurapas,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it"  "  What  are  the  Gurapas  ?"  quoth  Don 
Quixote.     "  The  Gurapas  are  the  galleys ;"  answered  the  convict^  who  waa  a  young. 
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man  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  boni|  as  he  said,  at  Piediahita.  Don  Quixote^ 
put  the  same  question  to  the  second,  who  returned  no  answer,  he  was  so  melan- 
choly and  dejected;  but  the  first  answered  for  him,  and  said :  **  This  gentleman 
goes  for  being  a  canary  bird — ^I  mean,  for  being  a  musician  and  a  singer."  **  How 
so  ?"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  are  men  sent  to  the  galleys  for  being  musicians  and 
singers  ?*'  *'  Tes,  sir,"  replied  the  slave :  '*  for  there  is  nothing  worse  than  to 
sing  in  an  agony."  ''  Nay,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  I  have  heard  say,  '  Who  sings 
in  grief,  procures  relief.'  "  "  This  is  the  very  reyerse,"  said  the  slave ;  ''  for 
here,  he  who  sings  once  weeps  all  his  life  after."  "  I  do  not  understand  that," 
said  Don  Quixote.  One  of  tiie  guards  said  to  him :  *'  Signer  cavalier,  to  sing  in 
an  agony  means,  in  the  cant  of  these  rogues,  to  confess  upon  the  rack.  This 
offender  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  confessed  his  crime,  which  was  that  of  being 
a  Quatrero,  that  is,  a  stealer  of  cattle ;  and  because  he  confessed  he  is  sentenced 
for  six  years  to  the  galleys,  besides  two  hundred  lashes  he  has  already  received  on 
the  shoulders.  He  is  always  pensive  and  sad,  because  all  the  other  rogues  abuse, 
vilify,  flout,  and  despise  him  for  confessing,  and  not  having  had  the  courage  to  say 
No ;  for,  say  they,  No  does  not  contain  more  letters  than  Aye ;  and  think  it  lucky, 
when  it  so  happens  that  a  man's  life  or  death  depends  upon  his  own  tongue,  and 
not  upon  proo&  and  witnesses ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  think  they  are  in  the  right." 
"  And  so  I  think,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  who,  passiug  on  to  the  third,  inter- 
rogated him  as  he  had  done  the  others.  He  answered  very  readily,  and  with 
much  indifference :  '^  I  am  also  going  to  their  ladyships  the  Gurapas  for  five 
years,  merely  for  want  of  ten  ducats."  *'  I  will  give  twenty,  with  all  my  heart," 
said  Don  Quixote,  "  to  redeem  you  from  this  misery."  "  That,"  said  the  convict^ 
<<iB  like  having  money  at  sea,  where,  though  dying  with  hunger,  nothing  can  be 
bought  with  it.  I  say  this,  because  if  I  had  been  possessed  in  time  of  those 
twenty  ducats  you  now  offer  me,  I  would  have  so  greased  the  clerk's  pen  and 
sharpened  my  advocate's  wit  that  I  should  have  been  this  day  upon  the  market- 
place of  Zocodover  in  Toledo ;  and  not  upon  this  road,  coupled  and  dragged  like  a 
hound :  but  Gtod  is  great;  patience  and — ^that  is  enough." 

Don  Quixote  passed  on  to  the  fourth,  who  was  a  man  of  venerable  aspect,  with 
a  white  beard  reaching  below  his  breast;  who,  being  asked  the  cause  of  his 
coming,  began  to  weep,  and  answered  not  a  word ;  but  the  fiflhlent  him  a  tongue, 
and  said :  "  This  honest  gentleman  goes  for  four  years  to  the  galleys,  after  having 
appeared  in  the  usual  procession,  pompously  apparelled  and  mounted."*  ''That 
is,  I  suppose,"  said  Sancho,  ''  put  to  public  shame  ?"  ''  Bight,"  replied  the  slave ; 
'*  and  the  offence  for  which  he  suffered  this  punishment  was  his  having  been  a 
broker  of  the  ear,  yea,  and  even  of  the  whole  body ;  in  feust,  I  mean  to  say  that 
this  gentleman  goes  for  pimping,  and  exercising  the  trade  of  a  conjurer."  "  Had 
it  been  merely  for  pimping,"  said  Don  Quixote,  **  he  had  deserved  not  to  row, 
but  to  be  commander  of  the  galleys ;  for  the  office  of  pimp  is  no  light  concern,  but 
an  avocation  requiring  discretion,  and  very  necessary  in  a  well-regulated  common- 
wealth. None  but  such  as  are  well-bom  ought  to  exercise  it;  in  truth  it  should 
have  its  inspectors  and  comptrollers,  as  there  are  of  other  offices,  Umited  to  a 
certain  appointed  number,  like  exchange-brokers ;  by  which  means  many  evils 
would  be  prevented,  which  now  happen  because  this  office  is  performed  only  by 
foolish  and  ignorant  persons;  such  as  siUy  waiting- women,  pages,  and  buffoons, 
without  age  or  experience,  who,  in  the  greatest  exigency,  and  when  there  is 
occasion  for  the  utmost  address,  suffer  the  morsel  to  freeze  between  the  imgers 
and  the  mouth,  and  scarce  know  which  is  their  right  hand.  I  could  go  on,  and 
assign  the  xeaaons  why  it  would  be  expedient  to  make  a  proper  choice  in  filling  an 

•  Such  xnale&cton  as  in  England  were  formerly  set  in  the  pillory,  in  Spain  were  carried  tbomt 
in  a  particular  hftbi^  mounted  oamwm,  with  tfaeir  ftoe  to  the  tail;  the  crier  going  htSon  and 
vvooilanDtDs  tlMir  trrimni 
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oiBoe  of  saoli  importance  to  fhe  state ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  fbr  it :  I  may,  on^ 
day  or  other,  lay  this  matter  before  those  who  can  provide  a  remedy.  At  present 
I  only  say  tiiat  the  concern  I  felt  at  seeing  those  grey  hairs  and  that  venerable 
oonntenance  in  so  much  distress  for  pimping,  is  entirely  removed  by  his  addi- 
tional character  of  a  wizard ;  though  I  well  know  there  are  no  sorceries  in  the 
world  which  can  affect  and  force  the  will,  as  some  foolish  people  imagiae :  for  our 
wiU  is  free,  and  no  herb  nor  charm  can  compel  it ;  though  some  silly  women  and 
crafty  knaves  are  wont,  by  certain  mixtures  and  poisons,  to  turn  the  brain,  under 
the  pretence  that  they  have  power  to  excite  love ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  im- 
possible to  force  the  wilL"  "  Very  true,"  said  the  old  man,  ''  and  indeed,  sir,  a|i 
to  being  a  wizard  I  am  not  gmlty ;  as  for  being  a  pimp,  I  cannot  deny  it :  but  I 
never  tibought  there  was  any  harm  in  it ;  for  aU  my  intention  was  that  the  world 
should  divert  themselves,  and  live  in  peace  and  quiet  without  quairels  or  troubles. 
But,  alas !  these  good  motives  could  not  save  me  from  going  whence  I  have  no 
hope  of  returning,  burdened  as  I  am  with  years,  and  so  troubled  with  an  affliction 
which  leaves  me  not  a  moment's  repose/'  Here  he  began  to  weep,  as  before ; 
and  Sancho  was  so  moved  with  compassion  that  he  drew  from  his  bosom  a  real, 
and  gave  it  to  him  in  charity. 

Don  Quixote  went  on,  and  demanded  of  another  what  his  offence  was,  who 
answered,  not  with  less,  but  much   .  ^.  ^^ 

more,  alacrity  than  the  former:  "I  / — ^^\    ^'"^  ^\ 

am  going  for  making  a  little  too  free  .'  '    f  /  ^  y^'^^ 

with  two  she   cousin-germans  of         '  •'  '^  *•  ^ 

mine,  and  with  two  ol^er  cousin- 
germans  not  miae :  in  short  I  car- 
ried the  jest  so  far  with  them  all 
that  the  result  of  it  was  the  in- 
creasing of  kindred  so  intricately 
that  no  casuist  can  make  it  out. 

The  whole  was  proved  upon  me, 
and  I  had  neither  friends  nor  mo- 
ney;  my  windpipe    was  in  the 

utmost  danger;  I  was  sentenced 

to  the  galleys  for  six  years.     I 

submit — ^it  is  the  punishment  of  y 

my  fault.     I  am  young ;  life  may  ^ 

last,  and  time  brings  everything 

about.  If  your  worship  has  any- 
thing about  you  to  relieve  us  poor 

wretches,  (Jod  will  repay  you  in 

heaven,  and  we  will  make  it  the 

business  of  our  prayers  to  beseech 

him  that  your  worship's  life  and 

health  may  be  as  long  and  pro- 
sperous as  your  goodly  presence 

deserves."     This  convict  was  in 

the  habit  of  a  student;  and  one  of 

the  guards  said  he  was  a  great 

speaker  and  a  very  pretty  scholar. 
Behind  all  these  came  a  man 

about  thirty  years  of  age,   of  a 

goodly  aspect,  only  that  his  eyes 

looked  at  each  other.      He  was 

bound  somewhat  differently  from  the  rest,  for  he  had  a  chain  to  his  leg,  so  long  that 

it  was  fastened  round  his  middle,  and  two  collars  about  his  neck,  one  of  which  w9B 
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fiurtened  to  Hie  chain,  and  the  other,  called  a  keep-Mend,  or  Mend'0-£cx)t,  had  tir« 
straight  iions  which  came  down  from  it  to  his  wa^  at  the  ends  of  which  were  fixed 
two  manades,  wherein  his  hands  were  tecured  with  a  huge  padlock ;  insomuch  that 
he  could  neither  lift  his  hands  to  his  mouth,  nor  hend  down  his  head  to  his  hands. 
Don  Quixote  asked  why  tiiis  man  was  fettered  so  much  more  than  the  rest     The 
guard  answered,  because  he  alone  had  committed  more  crimes  than  all  the  rest 
togeUier ;  and  that  he  was  so  bold  and  desperate  a  villain  that,  although  shackled  in 
that  manner,  they  were  not  secure  of  him,  but  were  stUl  a£radd  he  would  make  his 
escape.     **  What  kind  of  villanies  has  he  committed,''  said  Don  Quixote,  **  that 
have  deserved  no  greater  punishment  than  being  sent  to  the  galleys?"    "  He  goes 
for  ten  years,*'  said  the  guard,  "which  is  a  kind  of  civil  death.     You  need  only 
to  be  told  that  this  honest  gentleman  is  the  famous  Gines  de  Paasamonte,  alias 
Ginesillo  de  Parapilla."      ''  Fair  and  sofdy,  signer  oommissary,"  interrupted  the 
slave :  "  let  us  not  now  be  spinning  out  names  and  surnames.    Gines  is  my  name, 
and  not  Ginesillo ;  and  Passamonte  is  the  name  of  my  fimdly,  and  not  Parapillay 
as  you  say.     Let  every  one  turn  himself  reund,  and  look  at  home,  and  he  wiU 
find  enough  to  do."     '*  Speak  with  less  insolence,  sir  thief-above-measure,"  replied 
the  commissary,  "unless  you  would  oblige  me  to  ^enoe  you  to  your  sorrow."  "  You 
may  see,"  answered  the  slave,  "  that  man  goeth  as  God  pleaseth :  but  somebody 
may  leain  one  day  whether  my  name  is  Ginesillo  de  Parapilla,  or  no."     "Are 
you  not  so  called,  lying  rascal  r"  said  the  guard.     "  Yes,"  answered  GLaes ;  "  but 
I  will  make  them  cease  calling  me  so,  or  I  will  flea  them  where  I  care  not  at 
present  to  say.     Signer  cavalier,"  continued  he,  "if  you  have  anything  to  gire 
us,  let  us  have  it  now,  and  God  be  with  you :  for  you  tire  us  with  inquiring 
so  much  after  other  men's  lives.     If  you  would  know  mine,  I  am  Gines  de 
Passamonte,  whose  life  is  written  by  these  very  fingers."     "  He  says  true,"  said 
the  commissary;  "  for  he  himself  has  written  his  own  history  as  well  as  heart 
could  wish,  and  has  left  the  book  in  prison  pawned  for  two  hundred  reals."    "  Ay, 
and  I  intend  to  redeem  it,"  said  Gines,  "  if  it  lay  for  two  hundred  ducats." 
"What!  is  it  so  good?"  said  Don  Quixote.     "So  good,"  answered  Gines,  "that 
woe  be  to  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes,  and  to  aU  that  have  written  or  shall  write  in  that 
way.     What  I  can  affirm  is  tiiat  it  relates  truths,  and  truths  so  ingenious  and  enter- 
taining that  no  fictions  can  equal  them."     "  What  is  the  title  of  your  book  ?' 
demanded  Don  Quixote.      "  The  Life  of  Gines  de  Passamonte,"  replied  Gines 
himself.     "  And  is  it  finished  ?"  quoth  Don  Quixote.     "  How  can  it  be  finished?" 
answered  he,  "  since  my  life  is  not  yet  finished  ?     What  is  written  rdates  every- 
thing from  my  cradle  to  the  moment  of  being  sent  this  last  lame  to  tiie  galleys." 
"  Then  you  have  been  there  before  ?"  said  Doii  Quixote.     "Pour  years,  &e  other 
time,"  replied  Gines,  "  to  serve  God  and  the  king ;  and  I  know  ahready  the  relish 
of  the  biscuit  and  laah :  nor  does  it  grieve  me  much  to  go  to  them  again»  once  I 
shall  there  have  an  opportunity  of  finishing  my  book;  for  I  have  a  great  many 
things  to  say,  and  in  tiie  galleys  of  Spain  there  is  leisure  enough ;  though  I  shall 
not  want  much  for  what  I  have  to  write,  because  I  have  it  by  heart"     "  You 
seem  to  be  an  ingenious  fellow,"  said  Don  Quixote.     "And  an  unfortunate  one," 
answered  Gines :  but  misfortunes  always  persecute  genius."     "  Persecute  villany," 
said    the  commissary.      "I  have  already  desired  you,   signor  commissary," 
answered  Passamonte,  "  to  go  fEtir  and  softly ;  for  your  superiors  did  not  give  you 
that  staff  to  misuse  us  poor  wretches  here,  but  to  conduct  us  whither  his  majesty 

commands.     Now  by  the  life  of 1  say  no  more ;  but  the  spots  which  were 

contracted  in  the  inn  may  perhaps  one  day  come  out  in  the  bucking ;  and  let  every 
one  hold  his  tongue,  live  well,  and  speak  better :  now  let  us  march  on,  for  we 
have  had  enou^  of  this."' 

The  commissary  lifted  up  his  staff  to  strike  Passamonte,  in  return  for  his  threats ; 
but  Don  Quixote  interposed,  and  desired  that  he  would  not  ill-treat  him,  since  it 
Was  but  &dr  that  he  who  had  his  hands  so  tied  up  should  have  his  tongue  a  little 
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ttliberfy.  TIiab  taxniag  about  to  the  whole  strmgp  he  ind :  '' From  all  you  have 
told  a»f  dearest  brethren !  I  clearly  gather  that,  althoog^  it  be  only  the  punuh- 
iBflat  of  your  crimeB,  you  do  not  muoh  relish  what  you  are  to  BufGar,  and  that  you 
go  to  it  with  ill  will  and  much  against  your  inclination ;  and  that,  probably,  the 
pnaQlaniniity  of  him  who  was  put  to  the  torture,  this  man's  want  of  money,  and 
the  other's  want  of  friends,  and,  in  short,  the  biassed  sentence  of  the  judge,  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  yoiur  not  meeting  with  that  justice  to  which  you  have  a  right, 
l^ow  this  being  the  oaae,  as  I  am  strongly  persuaded  it  is,  my  mind  prompts  and 
even  compels  me  to  manifest  in  you  the  puxpose  for  which  heaven  oast  me  into 
Ihe  wwld,  and  ordained  me  to  profess  the  order  of  chivalry,  which  I  do  profess, 
and  the  vow  I  thereby  made  to  succour  the  needy,  and  those  oppressed  by  the 
powerfuL  Conscious,  however,  that  it  is  the  part  of  prudence  not  to  do  by  foroe 
that  which  may  be  done  by  feur  means,  I  will  entreat  these  gentlemen,  your 
guard  and  the  commissary,  that  they  will  be  pleased  to  loose  and  let  you  go  in 
peaee,  since  there  are  peofde  enough  to  serve  the  king  from  better  motives ;  for  it 
seems  to  me  a  luod  case  to  make  daves  of  those  whom  Qod  and  nators  made  frve. 
Besides,  gentlemen  guards,*'  added  Don  Quixote,  ''  these  poor  men  have  com- 
milted  no  offence  against  you :  let  every  one  answer  for  his  sins  in  the  other  worLd: 
there  is  a  God  in  heaven  who  ftdls  not  to  chastiw  the  wicked  and  to  reward  the 
good;  neither  doth  it  become  honourable  men  to  be  the  executioners  of  othors, 
when  they  have  no  interest  in  the  matter.  I  request  this  of  you  in  a  calm  and 
gentle  manner,  that  I  may  have  cause  to  thank  you  for  your  compliance ;  but,  if 
yon  do  it  not  willingly,  this  lanoe  and  this  sword,  with  the  vigour  of  my  arm, 
shall  compel  you  to  it"  "This  is  pleasant  fooling,''  answered  the  commissary. 
«  An  admirable  conceit  he  has  hit  upon  at  last !  He  would  have  us  let  the  king's 
prisoners  go^— as  if  we  had  authority  to  set  them  free,  or  he  to  command  us  to  do 
it !  Qo  on  your  way,  signer,  and  adjust  the  basin  on  your  noddle,  and  do  not  go 
Ming  about  for  three  legs  to  a  oat."  "  You  are  a  oat,  and  a  rat,  and  a  rascal  to 
boot !"  answered  Don  Quixote':  and  thereupon,  with  a  word  and  a  blow,  he 
attacked  him  so  suddenly  that,  before  he  oould  sland  upon  his  defence,  he  threw 
him  to  the  ground,  much  wounded  with  a  thrust  of  the  lance ;  and  it  happened, 
luckily  for  Don  Quixote,  that  this  was  one  of  the  two  who  carried  firelocks.  The 
rest  of  the  guards  were  astonished  and  confounded  at  the  unexpected  encounter; 
but,  recovering  themselves,  those  on  horseback  drew  their  swords,  and  those  on 
foot  took  their  javelins,  and  advanced  upon  Don  Quixote,  who  waited  for  them 
witii  much  calmness ;  and  doubtless  it  had  gone  ill  with  lum  if  the  galley-slaveB 
had  not  seized  the  opportonity  now  offered  to  them  of  recovering  their  liberty, 
by  breaking  the  chain  by  which  they  were  linked  together.  The  confiision  was 
■uch  that  Sie  goaxds,  now  endeavouring  to  prevent  &e  slaves  from  getting  loose, 
and  now  engaging  with  Don  Quixote,  did  nothing  to  any  purpose.  Bandio,  for 
his  part,  asosted  in  releasing  Gines  de  Passamonte,  who  was  the  first  that  leaped 
free  and  unfettered  upon  the  plain ;  and,  attacking  the  fiallen  commissary,  he  took 
away  his  sword  and  his  gun,  which,  by  levelling  first  at  one  and  then  at  another, 
without  diachargiag  it,  he  cleared  the  field  of  all  the  guard,  who  fled  no  less  frx>m 
Passamonte's  gon  than  from  the  shower  of  stones  which  the  slaves,  now  at  liberty, 
poured  upon  them. 

Soncho  was  much  grieved  at  what  had  happened,  firom  an  apprehension  that 
the  frigitives  would  give  notice  of  the  fact  to  the  holy  brotherhood,  who,  upon 
ling  of  bell,  would  sally  out  in  quest  of  the  delinquents.  These  fears  he  commu- 
nicated to  his  master,  and  begged  of  him  to  be  gone  immediately,  and  take  shelter 
among  the  trees  and  rocks  of  the  neighbouring  mountain.  "  It  is  weU,"  said  Don 
Quixote ;  **  but  I  know  what  is  first  expedient  to  be  done."  Then,  having  called 
all  the  slaves  together,  who  were  in  disorder,  afker  having  stripped  the  commissary 
t»  his  bn£^  they  gathered  around  him  to  know  his  pleasure ;  when  he  thus 
addxened  them: — "  To  be  gratefni  for  benefits  received  is  natural  to  persons  well 
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bom ;  and  one  of  the  sins  which  most  offendeth  Gfod  is  ingratitude.  This  I  say, 
gentlemen,  because  yon  already  know  by  manifest  experience  the  benefit  yoti 
have  received  at  my  hands ;  in  return  for  which  it  is  my  desire  that,  bearing  with 
you  this  chain  which  I  have  taken  from  your  necks,  you  immediately  go  to  the 
city  of  Toboso,  and  there  present  yourselves  before  tlie  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso, 
and  tell  her  that  her  knight  of  the  sorrowfrd  figure  sends  yo«'to  present  his  service 
to  her ;  and  recount  to  her  every  circumstance  of  this  Mmcrr&ble  adventure,  to 
the  point  of  restoring  you  to  your  wished-for  liberty :  1liis  done,  you  may  go 
wherever  good  fortune  may  lead  you." 

Gines  de  Passamonte  answered  for  them  all,  and  said :  ''  What  your  worship 
commands  us,  noble  sir,  and  our  deliverer,  is  of  all  impossibilities  the  most  impossible 
to  be  complied  with :  for  we  dare  not  be  seen  together  on  the  road,  but  must  go 
separate,  each  man  by  himself,  and  endeavour  to  kide  ourselves  in  the  very  bowels 
of  the  earth  from  the  holy  brotherhood,  who  will  doubtless  be  out  in  quest  of  us. 
What  your  worship  may  and  ought  to  do  is  to  change  this  service  and  duty  to  the. 
lady  Bulcinea  del  Toboso  into  a  certain  number  of  ave-marias  and  credos,  which 
we  will  say  for  your  worship's  success ;  and  this  is  what  we  may  do,  by  day  or  by 
night,  flying  or  reposing,  in  peace  or  in  war ;  but  to  think  that  we  will  now  return 
to  our  chains,  and  put  ourselves  on  our  way  to  Toboso,  is  to  imagine  it  already 
night,  whereas  it  is  not  yet  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning :  and  to  expect  this  from 
us  is  to  expect  pears  from  an  elm  tree."  "  I  vow  then !"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  in 
a  rage,  ''Don  son  of  a  strumpet,  Don  Ginesillo  de  Farapilla,  or  whatever  you  call 
yourself,  that  you  alone  shall  go  with  your  tail  between  your  legs,  and  the  whole 
chain  upon  your  back !"  Passamonte,  who  was  not  over  passive,  seeing  himself 
thus  treated,  and  being  aware  that  Don  Quixote,  from  what  he  had  just  done,  was 
not  in  his  right  senses,  gave  a  signal  to  his  comrades,  upon  which  they  all  retired 
a  few  paces,  and  then  began  to  rain  such  a  shower  of  stones  upon  Don  Quixote 
that  he  could  not  contrive  to  cover  himself  with^his  buckler ;  and  poor  Bozinante 


oared  no  more  for  the  spur  than  if  he  had  been  made  of  brass.     Sancho  got  behind 
his  888,  and  thereby  shdtered  himself  from  the  hailstorm  that  poured  upon  them 
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both.  Bon  Qnizote  could  nbt  Kreen  liinuelf  sufficiently  to  avoid  I  knoir  not  how 
many  etones  that  came  against  him  with  such  force  that  they  brought  him  to  the 
ground ;  when  the  student  ihstantly  fell  upon  him,  and,  taking  the  basin  from  off 
hifl  head,  gave  him  three  or  four  blows  with  it  over  the  d^oulders,  and  then 
struck  it  as  often  a^painst  the  ground,  whereby  he  almost  broke  it  to  pieces ;  they 
stripped  him  of  a  jacket  h^  wore  over  his  armour,  and  would  have  taken  his 
trousers  too,  if  the  greaves  had  not  hindered  them.  They  took  Sancho*B  cloak, 
leaving  him  stripped ;  and,  after  dividing  the  spoils  of  the  battle,  they  made  the 
best  of  fheir  way  off^  each  taking  a  difPerent  course :  more  solicitous  to  escape  the 
holy  brotherhood  than  to  drag  their  chain  to  Toboso  and  present  themselves  before 
the  lady  Dulcinea. 

The  ass  and  Sozinante,  Sancho  and  Don  Quixote,  remained  by  themselves :  the 
ass  hanging  his  head  and  pensive,  and  now  and  then  shaking  his  ears,  thinking 
that  the  storm  of  stones  was  not  yet  over,  and  still  whizzing  about  his  head ; 
Bozinante  having  been  brought  to  the  ground,  lay  stretched  by  his  master's  side ; 
Sancho,  stripped,  and  txouUed  with  apprehensions  of  the  holy  brotherhood ;  and 
Don  Quixote  much  chagrined  at  being  so  maltreated  by  those  on  whom  he  had 
oonfened  so  great  a  ben^t 


CHAPTEE  XXIII. 


or  WHAT  BBFIL  THB  BSWOWNED  DON  QUIXOTl  IK  THB  8IEBIUL  MOSSNA,*  BSXlfO  Olfl  OF  THS 
M06T  BXTBAOllDINA&T  ▲DYBNT0BBB  XBLATBD  IK  THIS  7AITKFUL  HIBTOBT. 

^  .^.^^^      ON  QxTTZOTE  finding  himself  thus  ill-requited,  said 
-'^t.^tfA  -^  to  his  squire :  "  Sancho,  I  have  always  heard  it 

said  that  to  do  good  to  the  vulgar  is  to  throw 
water  into  the  sea.     Had  I  belieYed  what  you 
said  to  me,  I  might  have  prevented  this  trouble ; 
but  it  IB  done— I  must  have  patience,  and  hence- 
forth take  warning."      "Your  wor^p  wiU  as 
much  take  warning,"  answered  Sancho,  "as  I  am 
(  1  Turk :  but  since  you  say  that,  if  you  had  believed 
\'  ne,  the  nuschief  would  have  been  prevented,  be- 
^  lieve  me  now,  and  you  will  avoid  what  is  still 
^  '  worse ;  for,  let  me  tell  you,  there  is  no  putting  off 

the  holy  brotherhood  with  chivalries :  they  do  not 
care  two  farthings  for  aU  the  knights-errant  in  the 
world;  and  I  fancy  already  that  I  hear  their 
arrows  whizziog  about  my  ears."  "Thou  art  naturally  a  coward,  Sancho,"  said 
Don  Quixote :  "  but,  that  thou  mayest  not  say  that  I  am  obstinate,  and  that  I 
never  do  what  thou  advisest,  I  will  for  once  take  thy  counsel,  and  retire  ftom  that 
l^uy  of  which  thou  art  so  much  in  fear ;  but  upon  this  one  condition — ^that,  neither 
Uying  nor  dying,  thou  shalt  ever  say  that  I  retired  and  withdrew  myself  from 
this  peril  out  of  fear,  but  that  I  did  it  out  of  mere  compliance  with  thy  entreaties. 
JI  thou  safest  otherwise,  it  is  a  lie ;  and,  firom  this  time  to  that,  and  from  that 
time  to  this,  I  tell  thee  thou  liest,  and  wilt  lie,  every  time  thou  shalt  either  say 
or  think  it.  Heply  not,  for  the  bare  thought  of  withdrawing  and  retreatiog  frt>m 
any  danger,  and  especially  ftom  this,  wMch  seems  to  carry  some  appearance  of 
danger  with  it,  inclines  me  to  remain  here  and  expect  alone  not  that  holy  brother- 
hood only,  of  whom  thou  speakest,  but  the  brothers  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Lvael, 

*  A  mountain  or  rather  chain  of  mountains,  dividing  the  kmgdom  of  Castile  from  the 
provioM  of  Andalusia,  and  lemaricahle  tot  being  (Moceon)  of  Moorish  or  swarthy  ooknu:,    P.  . 
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and  fhe  seren  Kaocabees,  and  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  eyen  all  the  biotiieiB  and 
brotberhoods  in  the  woild."  "  Sir/'  answered  Sancho,  *'  retreating  is  not  running 
away,  nor  is  staying  wisdom  when  the  danger  over-lMdances  the  hope ;  and  it  la 
the  part  of  wise  men  to  secure  themselves  to^y  for  to-morrow,  and  not  to  yen- 
tore  all  npon  one  throw.  And  know  that»  although  I  am  but  a  clown  and  a 
peasant,  I  yet  have  some  smattering  of  what  is  called  good  conduct ;  therefore 
rroent  not  of  haying  taken  my  advice,  but  get  upon  Bozinante  if  you  can,  if  not  I 
wul  assist  you,  and  foUow  me ;  for  my  noddle  teUs  me  that  for  the  present  we  have 
more  need  of  heels  than  hands."  Don  Quixote  mounted  without  replying  a  word 
more ;  and,  Sancho  leading  the  way  upon  his  ass,  they  entered  on  one  aide  of  the 
Sieira  Morena,  which  was  near;  and  it  was  Sancho*8  intention  to  pass  through  it» 
and  get  out  at  Yiso  or  Almodovar  del  Gampo,  and  there  hide  themselves  for  some 
days  among  those  craggy  rocks  in  case  the  holy  brotherhood  should  come  in  search 
of  them.  He  was  encouraged  to  this,  by  finding  that  the  provisioBs  eaziied  by 
his  ass  had  escaped  safe  ftom  the  skirmish  with  the  galley-slaves,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  a  miracle,  considering  what  the  slavea  took  away,  and  how  naxrowly 
they  searched. 

That  night  they  got  into  the  heart  of  the  Sieira  Morena,  where  Sancho  thou^t 
it  would  be  well  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  night,  if  not  some  days;  or  at  l^ut 
as  long  as  their  provisions  lasted.  Accordingly  there  they  took  up  their  lodging, 
under  the  shelter  of  rocks  overgrown  with  cork-trees.  But  destiny,  which, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  not  the  light  of  the  true  feith,  guides 
and  disposes  all  things  its  own  way,  so  ordered  it  that  Gines  de  PaoMunonte,  the 
fiimoQs  eheat  and  robber  (whom  the  valour  and  phrenzy  of  Don  Quixote  ha4 
delivered  from  the  dtain),  being  justly  afraid  of  the  holy  brotherhood,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  hide  himself  among  tiiose  very  moimtains ;  and  in  the  very  place  where, 
by  the  same  impulse,  Don  Quixote  and  Suicho  Panza  had  taken  lerage ;  arriving 
just  in  time  to  distinguish  who  they  were,  although  they  had  Mien  asleep.  Now, 
as  the  wicked  are  always  ungratefbl,  and  necessity  urges  desperate  measures,  and 
present  convenience  overbalances  every  consideration  of  the  future,  Gines,  who 
had  neither  gratitude  nor  good  nature,  resolved  to  steal  Sancho  Panza's  ass;  not 
caring  for  Bozinante,  as  a  thing  neither  pawnable  nor  saleable.  Sancho  Panza  slept; 
the  varlet  stole  his  ass ;  and  before  dawn  of  day  was  too  frur  off  to  be  recovered. 
Aurora  issued  forth,  giving  joy  to  the  earth,  but  grief  to  Sancho  Panza,  who, 

when  he  missed  his 
Dappk,  began  to  utter 
the  most  dolefrd  la- 
mentatbns,  insomueh 
that     Don     Quixote 
awakened  at  his  cries, 
and  heard  him  say: 
"0     child    of    my 
bowels,  bom  in  my 
house,  the  joy  of  my 
children,    &e    enter- 
tainment of  my  wife, 
the  envy  of  my  neigh- 
bours, the  relief  of  my 
I  burdens,    lastly,    the 
>  half  of  my  maintain- 
ance! — ^for   with  the 
r  six  and  twenty  maza- 
vedis  which  I  have 
eaened  every  day  by  thy  means,  have  I  half  supported  my  fiunily !''    Don  Quixote, 
on  learning  the  caose  oi  theie  lamsBtstioDBi  oomforted  Sancho  in  the  best  i 
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he  could,  and  desired  him  to  hare  patience,  promising  to  give  him  a  bill  of  exchange 
for  three  asses  out  of  five  which  he  had  left  at  home.  Sancho,  comforted  by  this 
promise,  wiped  away  his  tears,  moderated  his  sighs,  and  thanked  his  master  for 
the  kindness  he  showed  bim. 

Don  Quixote's  heart  gladdened  upon  entering  among  the  mountains,  being  the 
kind  of  situation  he  thought  likely  to  furnish  those  adventures  he  was  in  quest  of. 
They  recalled  to  his  memory  the  marvellous  events  which  had  befallen  knights- 
errant  in  such  solitudes  and  deserts.  He  went  on  meditating  on  these  things,  and 
his  mind  was  so  absorbed  in  them  that  he  thought  of  nothing  else.  Nor  had  Sancho  . 
any  other  concern,  now  that  he  thought  himself  out  of  dao^,  than  to  Kf/peeae  his 
hunger  with  what  remained  of  the  clerical  spoils:  and  thua»  sitting  Always,  aa 
women  do,  upon  his  beast,*  he  jogged  after  his  master,  appeasing  his  hunger 
while  emptying  the  bag :  and  while  so  employed  he  would  not  have  given  two 
maravediB  for  the  rarest  adventure  that  could  have  happened. 

While  thus  engaged,  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  observed  that  his  master,  who  had 
stopped,  was  endeavouring  with  the  point  of  his  lance  to  raise  somethiDg  that 
lay  upon  the  ground :  upon  which  he  hastened  to  assist  him,  if  neoessary,  and 
came  up  to  him  just  as  he  had  turned  over  with  his  lanee  a  saddle-dMhion,  and  a 
portmanteau  £utoied  to  it,  half,  or  rather  quite,  rotten  and  torn,  bat  so  heavy 
that  Sancho  was  forced  to  alight  in  order  to  take  it  up.     His  master  ordered  him 
to  eraminft  it    Sancho  very  readily  ob^ed, 
and  although  the  portoianteau  was  secured 
with  its  cnsdn,  and  padlock,  he  could  see 
through  the  chasms   what  it  contained; 
which  was  four  fine  Holland  shirts,  and 
other  linen,  no  lees  curious  than  dean;  and« 
in  a  handkerchief,  he  found  a  quantity  of 
gold  crowns,  which  he  no  sooner  espied  than 
be  exclaimed :  ''  Blessed  be  heaven,  which 
has  presented  us  with  one  profitable  adven- 
ture r*    And,  searching  further,  he  found  a 
little  pocket-book,  richly  bound;  which  Don  . 
Quixote  desired  to  have,  bidding  him  take 

the  money  and  keep  it  for  himself.     Sancho  — ^-fl:izriE£~^ 

kissed  his  hands  for  the  favour ;  and  taking 

the  linen  out  of  the  portmanteau,  he  put  it  in  the  provender-bag.  All  this  was 
perceived  by  Don  Quixote,  who  said:  ''I  am  of  opini<n^  Sancho  (nor  can  it 
possibly  be  otherwise),  that  some  traveller  must  have  lost  his  way  in  uiese  moun- 
tains, and  &llen  into  the  hands  of  robbers,  who  have  killed  him,  and  brought  him 
to  this  remote  part  to  bury  him."  "  It  cannot  be  so,"  answered  Saneho ;  "  lor, 
had  they  been  robbers,  they  would  not  have  left  this  money  here."  "  Thou  art 
in  the  right,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  and  1  cannot  conjeotme  what  it  should  be : 
but  stay,  let  us  see  whether  this  pocket-book  has  anything  written  in  it  that  may 
lead  to  a  discovery."  He  opened  it,  and  the  first  thing  he  found  was  a  rough 
copy  of  verses,  and,  being  l^ble,  he  read  aloud,  that  Sancho  might  hear  it»  ti^ 
following  sonnet: — 

Kzuyw'it  thou,  0  love,  the  pangs  th«t  I  ftuteiii, 

Or,  cruel,  dost  thon  Tiev  those  pangs  vnmoT'd  ? 

Or  has  some  hidden  cause  its  innnimcft  proVd, 
By  all  this  sad  variety  of  pain  ? 

*  It  mean  Ihat  Cerraoites  added  sabseouently  in  this  chapter,  and  after  he  had  tiretdy 
written  the  two  fioUoiring  ones,  the  theft  of  Sancho's  ass  by  Gines  de  Passamonts.  In  the  first 
edition  of  Den  QmisoU  he  continned,  after  the  relation  of  the  theft,  to  speak  of  the  ass  as 
^»ii|^  it  had  not  ceased  to  he  in  Sancho's  possession,  and  said  in  this  place  r  **  Sancho  fbUowed 

inthesecoQ 


his  master,  atting  sideways  on  his  ass."      In  the  second  editioD,  he  conected  this  iaadfwteoos^ 
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Lore  18  a  god,  then  mxnlj  he  must  knowy 

And  knowing,  pity  wtetdhednesB  like  mina; 
From  other  hands  proceeds  the  &tal  hlow— 

Is  then  the  deed,  unpitying  Ghloe^  thine? 

Ah,  no !  a  fimn  so  exquisitely  fair 

A  soul  so  mercilesB  can  ne'er  endoae. 

From  heaven's  high  will  my  &te  resistless  flowi^ 
And  I,  suhmiasiye,  must  its  yengeanoe  hear. 

Nought  hut  a  miracle  my  life  can  saye^ 

And  snatch  its  destined  victim  famt  ih»  grave. 

«  Fiom  these  Tenes,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  nothing  can  be  collected,  unless  firom 
the  due  there  given  you  can  come  at  the  whole  bottom."  "  What  clue  is  here  ?" 
said  Don  Quixote.  "I  thought,"  said  Sancho,  "  your  worship  made  a  due." 
'*  No,  I  said  Chloe,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  and  doubtless  that  is  the  name  of 
the  lady  of  whom  the  author  of  this  sonnet  complains ;  and,  in  faith,  either  he  is 
a  tol^ble  poet,  or  I  know  but  little  of  the  art."  "  So  then,"  said  Sancho,  *'  your 
worship  understands  making  verses  too !"  "  Yes,  and  better  than  thou  thinkest," 
answered  Don  Quixote;  ''and  so  thou  shalt  see,  when  thou  bearest  a  letter  to  my 
lady  Duldnea  del  Toboso,  written  in  verses  firom  beginning  to  end ;  for  know, 
Sandio,  tiiat  all  or  most  of  Ibe  knights-enant  of  times  p^  were  great  poets 
and  great  musicians;  these  two  accomplishments,  or  rather  graces,  being  annexed 
to  lovers-errant.  True  it  is  that  the  couplets  of  former  knights  have  more  of 
passion  tiiat  degance  in  them."  "  Pray,  sir,  read  on  Ikrther,"  said  Sandio :  ''per- 
haps you  may  find  something  to  satisfy  us."  Don  Quixote  turned  over  the  kaf, 
and  said :  " This  is  in  prose,  and  seems  to  be  a  letter."  "A  letter  of  business, 
sir  ?"  demanded  Sandio.  "  By  the  beginning,  it  seems  rather  to  be  one  of  love," 
answered  Don  Quixote.  "Then  pray,  sir,  read  it  aloud,"  said  Sancho;  "for  I 
mightily  relish  these  love-matters."  ^'  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Don  Quixote; 
and  reading  aloud,  as  Sancho  desired,  he  found  it  to  this  effect : 

"  Thy  broken  £edth,  and  my  certaon  misery,  drives  me  to  a  place  whence  tiiiou 
wilt  sooner  hear  the  news  of  my  death  than  the  cause  of  my  complaint.  Thou 
hast  renounced  me,  0  ungratefol  maid,  for  one  of  larger  possessions,  but  not  of 
more  worth  than  myself.  If  virtue  were  a  treasure  now  in  esteem,  I  should  have 
no  reason  to  envy  uie  good  fortune  of  others,  nor  to  bewail  my  own  wretdxedness. 
What  thy  beauty  excited,  thy  conduct  has  erased:  by  the  former  I  thought 
thee  an  angel,  by  the  latter  I  know  thou  art  a  woman.  Peace  be  to  thee,  &ir 
cause  of  my  disquiet !  and  may  heaven  grant  that  the  perfidy  of  thy  consort 
remain  for  ever  unknown  to  thee,  that  thou  mayest  not  repent  of  what  thou  hast 
done,  and  afford  me  that  revenge  which  I  do  not  desire." 

Tlie  letter  being  read,  Don  Quixote  said:  "We  can  gather  little  more  fh>m 
this  than  fix)m  the  verses.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  writer  of  them  is 
some  dighted  lover."  Then,  turning  over  other  parts  of  the  book,  he  found 
other  verses  and  letters,  some  of  which  were  legible,  and  some  not ;  but  the  pur- 
port was  the  same  in  all — ^their  sole  contents  bdng  reproaches,  lamentations, 
Buspidons,  desires,  dislikings,  feivours  and  dights,  interspersed  with  rapturous 
praises  and  mournful  complaints.  While  Don  Quixote  was  examining  the  book, 
Sandio  examined  the  portmanteau,  without  leaving  a  comer  either  in  t^t  or  in 
the  saddle-cushion  which  he  did  not  examine,  scrutinise,  and  look  into,  nor  seam 
which  he  did  not  rip,  nor  lock  of  wool  which  he  did  not  carefully  pick — ^that 
nothing  might  be  lost  firom  want  of  diligence,  or  through  cardessness — such  was 

but  inoompletdy,  and  allowed  it  to  remain  in  seyenl  places.  The  Spaniards  haye  religiously 
preseryed  nis  text,  eyen  to  the  contradictions  made  hy  his  partid  oonection.  We  haye,  after 
M.  Yiaidot,  made  them  disappear,  with  the  exception  of  once  mentioning  the  ass,  in  chapter  zL 
of  this  hook  (pott).  It  will  he  seen,  in  the  second  part  of  Don  l^uixUe,  that  Cerrantea 
ridiooles  himself  yerypleasantlj  for  his  heedlessness,  and  for  the  oontnMliotions  that  it  oanaes  in 
the  nanstiye. 
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the  oopidity  excited  in  him  by  the  discovery  of  this  golden  treasure^  comdsting  of 
more  than  a  hundred  crowns !  And,  although  he  could  find  no  more,  he  thought 
himself  abundantly  rewarded  by  those  ahready  in  his  possession  for  the  tossings 
in  the  blanket,  the  yomitings  of  the  balsam,  the  benedictions  of  the  pack-stayes, 
the  cu£b  of  the  carrier,  the  loss  of  the  wallel^  and  the  theft  of  his  doak ;  together 
wilb  all  the  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue  he  had  suffered  in  his  good  master's  service. 

The  **  knight  of  the  sorrowful  figure"  was  extremely  desirous  to  know  who  was 
the  owner  of  the  portmanteau;  for  he  concluded,  from  the  sonnet  and  the  letter, 
by  the  money  in  gold,  and  by  Ibe  fineness  of  the  linen,  that  it  must  doubtless 
belong  to  some  lover  of  condition,  whom  the  disdain  and  ill-treatment  of  his 
mistress  had  reduced  to  despair ;  but,  as  no  information  could  be  expected  in  that 
rugged  and  uninhabitable  place,  he  had  only  to  proceed  forward,  ta&ng  whatever 
road  Eozinante  pleased  (who  invariably  gave  preference  to  that  which  he  fi}und 
the  most  passable),  and  still  tthinking  that  amoz^gst  the  rocks  he  should  certainly 
meet  with  some  strange  adventure. 

As  he  went  onwards  im- 
pressed with  this  idea,  he 
espied,  on  the  top  of  a  ri-  ^    ^ 

fling  ground  not  fiir  from  ^      ^--^ 

him,  a  man  springing  tram 
rock  to  rock  with  extraor- 
dinary agility.  He  seemed 
to  be  aknost  naked,  his 
black  and  bushy,  his  hair 
long  and  tangled,  his  legs 
beaid  and  feet  bare;  hehad 
on  breeches  of  murrey-co- 
loured velvety  but  so 
ragged  as  scarcely  to  cover 
him:  all  which  particulars, 
thou^  he  passed  swiftly 
by,  were  observed  by  the 
Imight  He  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  follow  him ; 
for  it  was  not  given  to 
Bozinante's  feebleness  to 
make  way  over  those  crag- 
gy places,  especially  as.  he 
was  naturally  slow-footed 
and  phlegmatic.  Don 
Quixote  immediately  con- 
ceived that  this  must  be 
the  owner  of  the  saddle- 
cushion  and  portmanteau, 

and  resolved  therefore  to  ^ 

go  in  search  of  him,  even  ^ 

tiiough  it  should  prove  a 
twelvemonth's  labour,  in 
that  wild  region.  He 
immediately  commanded 
Sancho  to  cut  short  over 

one  side  of  the  mountain,  while  he  skirted  the  other;  as  they  might  possible  by 
this  expedition  find  the  man  who  had  so  suddenly  vanished  from  their  sight 
"  I  cannot  do  it,"  answered  Sancho ;  ''for  the  moment  I  offer  to  stir  from  your 
worahip  fear  is  upon  me,  asBaulting  me  with  a  thousaTid  kind  oi  tenors  and 
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apparitions ;  and  let  this  BeiTe  to  adTertiM  yon  Ikifc  haneeforward  I  depart  not  a 
finger's  breadth  from  yonr  presence."  "  Be  it  so/'  mid  he  of  ''  the  sorrowM 
figure  ;**  ''  and  I  am  weU  pleased  that  &ou  shooldst  rolj  npon  nqr  •onnige,  which 
shall  never  fail  thee,  thoogh  thevery  sonl  in  thy  body  should  desertthee.  Fellow  me, 
therefore,  st^  by  step,  or  as  thou  canst,  and  make  lanterns  of  thine  eyes ;  we  w31 
go  round  this  craggy  hill,  and  perhaps  we  may  enooonter  the  man  we  saw,  who, 
doubtless,  is  the  owner  of  what  we  have  found."  To  which  Soncho  replied :  "  It 
would  be  much  more  prudent  not  to  look  after  him :  for  if  we  should  find  Mm, 
and  he,  perchance,  proves  to  be  the  owner  of  the  money,  it  is  plain  I  must  restore 
it :  and,  therefbre,  it  would  be  better,  without  this  unnecessary  diligence^  to  pre- 
serve it  faithfully,  until,  by  some  way  lees  curious  and  officious,  its  true  owner 
shall  be  found ;  by  which  time,  perhaps,  I  may  hove  spent  it,  and  Iben  I  am  free 
b^  law."  "  Therein  thou  art  mistaken)  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  *'  for, 
smce  we  have  a  vehement  suspicion  of  who  is  the  right  owner,  it  is  our  duty  to 
seek  him,  and  to  return  it ;  otherwise  that  suspicion  makes  us  no  less  guilty  than  if 
he  really  were  so.  Do  not  then  repine,  friend  Sancho,  at  this  search,  considering 
how  much  I  shall  be  relieved  by  finding  him."  Then  he  pricked  Bosinante  on, 
and  Sancho  followed;  when,  having  gone  round  part  of  the  mountain,  they-found  a 
dead  mule  lying  in  a  brook,  saddled  and  bridled,  and  half  devoured  by  dogs  and 
crows ;  which  confirmed  them  in  the  opinion  tliat  he  who  fied  frmn  them  was 
owner  both  of  Ibe  mule  and  the  bundle. 


While  they  stood  looking  at  the  mule,  they  heard  a  whistle  like  that  of  a  shep* 
nerd  tending  his  flock;  and  presently,  on  their  left,  appeared  a  number  of  goate, 
and  behind  them,  higher  up  on  the  mountain,  an  old  man,  being  the  goatherd  that 
kept  them.  Don  Quixote  called  to  him  aloud,  and  beckoned  him  to  come  down  to 
them.  He  as  loudly  answered,  inquiring  what  had  brought  them  to  that  desolato 
place,  seldom  or  never  trodden  unless  by  the  feet  of  goats,  wolves,  or  other  beasts 
that  frequented  those  mountains  ?  Sancho  promised,  in  reply,  tiiat  if  he  woulct 
eome  down  they  would  satiafy  him  in  everyiliing.  The  goatherd  descended,  and, 
ooming  to  the  plaoe.whora  DonQoizete  ftopd,  he  aiids  ^*I  sappose,  genOemeni 
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Vtm  are  looking  at  tlie  dead  mule?  In  trath,  it  has  now  lain  there  theae  six  monfha. 
rraj  tell  me,  have  yon  met  with  hia  master  hereaboutB  ?  **  "  We  have  met  with 
nothing/'  answered  Don  Quixote,  ''bat  a  aaddle-coshion  and  a  small  portmanteau, 
which  we  found  not  feur  hence.'*  "  I  found  it,  too,"  answered  the  goatherd,  "but 
would  by  no  means  take  it  up,  nor  come  near  it,  for  fear  of  some  mischief,  and 


of  being  charged  with  theft :  for  the  devil  is  subtle,  and  lays  stumbling-blocks  in 
our  way,  over  which  we  fiall  without  knowing  how. "  "  So  say  I,"  answered 
fiancho ;  "fbr  I  also  found  it,  and  would  not  go  within  a  stone's  throw  of  it :  there 
1  left  it,  and  there  it  may  He  for  me ;  for  I  will  not  have  a  dog  with  a  belL" 
"  Tell  me,  honest  man,"  said  Bon  Qidzote,  "  do  you  know  who  is  the  owner  of 
these  goods?"  "What  I  know,"  said  ^  geaihefd,  "  is  that  six  months  ago, 
more  or  lefos,  there  came  to  a  ahepherd's  hut,  about  three  leagues  firom  this  place 
a  genteel  and  comely  youth,  mounted  en  the  very  mule  which  Hee  dead  there, 
aiul  with  the  same  saddle-oudiion  and  portmanteau  that  you  say  yeu  found  and 
touched  not  He  inquired  of  us  which  part  of  these  mountains  was  the  most  rude 
and  unfrequented.  We  told  him  it  was  here  where  we  now  are ;  and  so  it  is 
truly,  for  if  you  were  to  go  on  about  half  a  league  ftrther,  perhaps  you  would 
never  find  the  war  out :  and  I  wonder  how  you  could  get  even  hither,  since  there 
is  no  road  nor  path  to  lead  you  to  it  The  youth  then,  I  say,  hearing  our  answer, 
turned  about  his  mule  and  made  towards  &e  part  we  pointed  out,  leaving  us  all 
pleased  with  his  goodly  appearance,  and  wondering  at  his  question  and  the  haste 
he  made  to  reach  the  mountain.  F^rom  that  time  we  saw  him  not  again  until 
Bome  days  after,  when  he  issued  out  tmon  one  of  our  shepherds,  and,  without  saying 
a  word,  struck  him,  and  immediately  mil  upon  our  sumpter-ass,  whkh  he  plundered 
of  our  bread  and  dieese,  and  then  fled  again  to  the  rocks  with  wcmdeinfdl  swift- 
ness. Some  of  us  goatherds  after  this  sought  for  him  nearly  two  days  through 
the  most  intricate  part  of  these  mountains,  and  at  last  found  him  lying  in  the 
hollow  of  a  large  cork-tree.  He  came  out  to  us  with  much  gentleness,  his  gar- 
tnents  torn,  and  his  fEuse  so  disfigured  and  scorched  by  the  sun,  that  we  should 
scarcely  have  known  him,  but  tbit  his  clothes,  ragged  as  they  were,  convinced 
us  he  was  the  person  we  were  in  search  after.  He  saluted  us  oourteously,  and  in 
few  but  civil  words  bade  us  not  be  surprised  to  see  him  in  that  condition,  which 
was  necessan^  in  order  to  perform  a  certain  penance  eDJoined  him  for  his  mani- 
Add  sins.     Weentreotedlumto  teUus  whohe  was,  but  oould  get  no  more  from 
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him.  We  also  dedred  him  to  inform  us  where  he  might  be  found ;  because  when 
he  stood  in  need  of  food,  without  which  he  could  not  subsist,  we  would  willingly 
bring  some  to  him ;  and,  if  this  did  not  please  him,  we  begged  that  at  least  he 
would  come  and  ae^  for  it,  and  not  take  it  away  from  the  shepherds  by  force. 
He  thanked  us  for  our  offers,  begged  pardon  for  his  past  yiolence,  and  promised 
thenoeforth  to  ask  it  for  6od*B  sake,  without  molesting  anybody.     As  to  the 


place  of  his  abode,  he  said  he  had  no  other  than  that  which  chance  presented  him 
wherever  the  night  overtook  him ;  and  he  ended  his  discourse  with  so  many  tears 
that  we  who  heard  him  must  have  been  very  stones  not  to  have  wept  with  him, 
considering  what  he  was  when  we  first  saw  him,  and  what  he  now  appeared ;  for, 
as  I  before  said,  he  was  a  very  comely  and  graceful  youth,  and  by  his  courteous 
behaviour  showed  himself  to  be  well-boni ;  which  was  evident  even  to  countir- 
people  like  us.  Suddenly  he  was  silent,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  he 
remained  in  that  posture  for  a  long  time,  whilst  we  stood  stiU  in  suspense,  wait- 
ing to  see  what  would  be  the  end  of  his  trance :  for  by  his  motionless  position,  and 
the  fririous  look  of  his  eyes,  frowning  and  biting  his  lips,  we  judged  that  his  mad 
fit  was  coming  on;  and  indeed  our  suspicions  were  quickly  confinned,  for  he  sud- 
denly darted  forward,  and  fell  with  great  friry  upon  one  that  stood  next  him^ 
whom  he  bit  and  struck  with  so  much  violence  that,  if  we  had  not  released  him,, 
he  would  have  taken  away  his  life.  In  the  midst  of  his  rage  he  frequently  called 
out,  'All,  traitor  Fernando !  now  shalt  thou  pay  for  the  wrong  thou  hast  done 
me ;  these  hands  shaU  tear  out  that  heart,  the  dark  dwelling  of  deceit  and  villany !' 
and  to  these  added  other  expressions,  all  pointed  at  the  same  Fernando,  and 
charging  him  with  falsehood  and  treachery.  We  disengaged  our  companions 
from  him  at  last,  with  no  small  difficulty ;  upon  which  he  suddenly  left  us,  and 
plunged  into  a  thicket  so  entangled  with  bushes  and  briars  that  it  was  impossible 
to  foUow  him.  By  this  we  guesed  that  his  madness  returned  by  fits,  and  that 
some  person  whose  name  is  Fernando  must  have  done  him  some  injury  of  so 
grievous  a  nature  as  to  reduce  him  to  the  wretched  condition  in  whidi  he  appeared. 
And  in  that  we  have  since  been  confirmed,  as  he  has  frequently  come  oat  into  the 
road,  sometimes  b^ging  food  of  the  shepherds,  and  at  other  times  taking  it  from 
them  by  force :  for  when  the  mad  fit  is  upon  him,  though  the  shepherds  offer  it 
freely,  he  will  not  take  it  without  oonung  to  blows ;  but)  when  he  is  in  his  aenseSk  hA 
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asks  it  with  courtesy  and  reoeiyes  it  with  thanks,  and  even  with  tears.  In  tmth," 
gentlemen,  I  mnst  tell  yon/'  continued  the  goatherd,  "  that  yesterday  I  and  four 
young  men,  two  of  them  my  servants  and  two  myMends,  resolved  to  go  in  search 
of  hm,  and,  having  found  him,  either  by  persuasion  or  force  carry  him  to  the 
town  (k  Almodovar,  which  is  eight  leagues  off,  there  to  get  him  cured,  if  his 
distemper  be  curable;  or  at  least  to  learn  who  he  is,  and  whether  he  has 
any  relations  to  whom  we  may  give  notice  of  his  misfortune.  This,  gentlemen,  is 
all  I  can  tell  you,  in  answer  to  your  inquiry ;  by  which  you  may  understand  that 
the  owner  of  the  goods  you  found  is  the  same  wretched  person  who  passed  you  so 
Quickly ; " — ^for  Bon  Quixote  had  told  him  that  he  had  seen  a  man  leaping  about 
me  rocks. 

Bon  Quixote  was  surprised  at  what  he  heard  trnn.  the  goatherd ;  and,  being 
how  still  more  desirous  of  knowing  who  the  unfortnnate  ma£nan  was,  he  renewed 
his  deteimination  to  search  every  part  of  the  mountain,  leaviag  neither  comer 
hor  cave  unexplored  until  he  should  find  him.  But  fortune  managed  better  for 
bun  than  he  expected ;  for  at  .that  very  instant  the  same  youth  appeared  de- 
scending towards  them,  and  muttering  to  himself  something  which  was  not  intel- 
ligible. The  rags  he  wore  were  such  as  have  been  described :  but,  as  he  dxew 
near,  Don  Quixote  perceived  that  his  buff  doublet,  though  torn  to  pieces,  stUl  re- 
tained theperftune  of  asnb&c,*  whence  he  concluded  that  he  could  not  possiMy  be 
of  low  condition.  When  the  young  man  came  up  to  them,  he  saluted  them  in  a 
harsh  and  untuned  voice,  but  with  a  civil  air.  Don  Quixote  politely  returned 
the  salute,  and  alighting  from  Sozinante,  with  graceful  demeanour  and  address 
advanced  to  embrace  him,  and  held  him  a  considerable  time  clasped  within  his 
arms,  as  if  they  had  been  kmg  acquainted.  The  other,  whom  we  may  truly  call  the 
tattered  knighi  of  the  woeful,  as  Don  Quixote  was  of  the  sorrowfbl,  figure,  having 
mffered  hiaiself  to  be  embraced  drew  back  a  little,  and,  layiag  his  himds  on  Don 
Quixote's  shoulders,  stood  contemplating  him,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  he  knew 
him ;  and  peihaps  no  less  surprised  at  the  aspect,  demeanour,  and  habiliments  of 
the  knight  than  was  Don  Quixote  at  the  sight  of  him.  In  short,  the  first  who 
broke  sUence  after  this  prelude  was  the  "  ragged  knight;"  and  what  he  said  shaJl 
be  told  in  the  next  chapter. 


^Cokto  dt  Amhar,    Thii  jwrfiimed  doublet  wag  called  in  Fianoe,  in  the  aeyenteenth  oentmy, 
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CHAPTEE  XIIV. 

[  «v  Tsa  AimamnM  or  thb  sobbjl  moksta. 

^ Thb  history  informs  va  that  great  was  tlia 

'  ^    ^,  "---->.      -"*    attention  wherewith  Don  Quixote  listened 
V  -  I  to  the  "  tattered  knight"  of  the  monBtain, 

who  IhnB  addressed  himself  to  the  knight : 

''Aflsnredly,  signQr,  whoever  you  are,  for 

I  do  not  know  you^  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 

the  courtesy  you  have  manifested  towards 

_  me ;  and  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to 

'  serve  you  with  more  than  my  good  will, 

_  which  it  all  that  my  Me  allows  me  toaffisr 

»  in  return  for  your  civility."     "  Bo  great  is 

•  my  desire  to  do  you  service,"  answered  Don 

Quixote,  '^that  I  had  determined  not  to 

^  qidt  these  mountains  until  I  found  you 

and  learned  from  yourself  whether  your 

affliotion,  which  is  evident  by  the  strange  lifo  you  Irad,  imay  admit  of  any 

remedy,  and,  if  so,  make  every  possible  exertioii  to  procure  it :  and,  should  your 

miafinrtune  be  of  sodiakind  that  every  avenue  to  eonsf^atioa  is  dosed,  I  intended 

to  join  in  your  moans  and  lameatation»— for  sympathy  is  ever  an  alleviation  to 

misery :  and  if  you  should  think  my  intentioa  merits  any  acknowiedgment,  I 

beseech  you,  sir,  by  the  iaflnite  eoortesy  I  see  you  poMess ;  I  conjure  you  also  by 

whatever  in  this  life  you  have  loved,  or  do  love  most,  to  tdl  me  who  you  aie^ 

and  what  has  brought  you  hither,  to  live  and  die  like  a  brute  beast,  amidst  these 

eolitudes :  an  abode,  if  I  may  judge  from  your  pers(m  and  attire^  so  unsuitable  to 

you.     And  I  swear."  added  Don  Quixote,  ''  by  the  order  of  knighthood  I  have 

received,  though  unworthy  and  a  sinner,  and  by  the  profession  of  a  knight-errant, 

if  you  gratify  me  in  this,  to  serve  you  with  all  the  eneigy  which  it  is  my  duty  to 

exert,  either  in  remedying  your  misfortune,  if  it  admit  of  remedv,  or  in  aBsisting 

you  to  bewail  it,  as  I  have  already  promised."     The  ^'  knight  of  the  mountain," 

hearing  him  of  ''  the  sorrowM  figure"  talk  thus,  oocdd  only  gaze  Tq>on  him, 

viewing  him  from  head  to  foot ;  and,  after  surveying  him  again  and  again,  he  said 

to  him :  ^  If  you  have  anything  to  give  me  to  eat,  for  God's  sake  let  me  have  it ; 

and  when  I  have  eaten  I  will  do  all  yon  deiire,  in  vetum  for  the  good  wishes 

you  have  expressed  towards  me." 

Sancho  immediately  took  from  his  wallet,  and  the  goatherd  from  his  scrip, 
some  provisions,  wherewith  the  wretched  wanderer  lati^led  his  hunger :  eating 
what  tiiey  gave  him  like  a  distracted  person,  so  ravenoudy  that  he  made  no  in- 
terval between  one  moulhfol  and  another,  for  he  rather  devoured  than  ate ;  and 
during  his  repast  neither  he  nor  the  by-standers  spoke  a  word.  When  he  had 
finished,  he  made  signs  to  them  to  follow  him,  which  they  did;  and  having  con- 
ducted them  a  short  distance  to  a  little  green  plot,  he  there  laid  himself  down, 
and  the  rest  did  the  same.  When  the  "  tattered  knight"  had  composed  himself, 
he  said :  "  If  you  desire,  gentlemen,  that  I  should  tell  you,  in  few  words,  the 
immensity  of  my  misfortunes,  you  must  promise  not  to  interrupt,  by  questions  or 
otherwise,  the  thread  of  my  dolefdl  history;  for  in  the  instant  you  do  so,  my 
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nanatiTe  will  break  off."  These  words  brought  to  Bon  Chuxote^s  memory  the 
tale  related  by  his  squire,  which,  because  he  had  not  reckoned  the  number  of  goats 
that  had  passed  the  river,  remained  unfinished.  "  I  give  this  caution,"  said  the 
ragged  mountaineer,  "  because  I  would  pass  briefly  over  the  aocount  of  my 
misfortunes ;  for  re(»Edling  them  to  my  remembrance  only  adds  to  my  woe ;  and 
the  less  I  am  questioned  the  sooner  shall  I  have  finished  my  story :  ^ot  will  I 

*    "    to  satisfy  you." 


not  omit  aoy  material  circumstance,  as  it  is  my  wish  entirely  i 

Don  Quixote,  in  tiM  name  of  all  the  rest,  promised  not  to  interrupt  him,  andupon 

this  assurance  he  began  in  tiia  fioUowing  mamier : — 

"  My  name  is  Cudenio ;  the  place  of  my  birfii,  eae  ef  tiie  btat  eiiias  oiAmiBr 
lusia;  my  feunily  noble ;  my  parents  wealthy ;  my  wretchedness  so  great  that  it 
must  hare  been  dejdored  by  my  parents,  and  felt  by  my  relations,  although  not  to 
be  alleviated  by  sdl  their  wealtli :  for  riches  are  of  little  avail  in  many  of  the 
calamities  to  which  mankind  are  liable.     In  that  city  there  existed  a  heaven 
wherein  love  had  placed  all  the  joy  I  could  desire ;  such  is  the  beauty  of  Lucinda, 
a  damsel  as  well-born  and  as  rich  as  myself,  though  more  fortunate,  and  less  con- 
stant than  my  honourable  intentions  deserved.    ^Diis  Luoinda  I  loved  and  adored 
firom  my  childhood ;  and  she  on  her  part  loved  me  with  that  innocent  affection 
proper  to  her  age.     Our  parents  were  not  unacquainted  with  our  attachment,  nor 
was  it  displeasing  to  them — foreseeing  that  it  could  only  end  in  a  union  sanctioned, 
«8  it  were,  by  the  equality  of  our  birth  and  circumstances.    Our  love  increased 
with  our  years,  insomuch  that  Lucinda's  &ther  thought  it  prudent  to  restrain  my 
wonted  fieedom  of  access  to  his  house:  thus  imitatii^  the  permits  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Thisbe,  so  celebrated  by  the  poets.     This  restraint  served  only  to  increase 
the  ardour  <k  our  affection;  for,  though  it  was  in  their  power  to  impose  silence  on 
aur  tongues,  they  could  not  do  the  same  on  our  pens,  which  reveal  the  secrets  of 
the  soul  more  efieotoaliy  than  even  the  speech,  for  the  presence  of  a  beloved 
object  often  so  bewilders  and  confounds  its  faculties  that  the  tongue  cannot  perform 
its  office.    0  heavens,  how  many  billet-doux  did  I  write  to  her!    What  charming, 
what  modest,  answers  did  I  receive!    How  many  sonnets  did  I  pen !    How  many 
love-verses  indite,  in  which  my  sevl  unfolded  aU  its  paMkni,  described  its  ardour, 
cherished  its  remem- 
brances, and  indulged 
Hs  fancy  ]    At  length, 
my     patieaoe     b«bag 
oidianffted,     and    my 
soul  languishing  to  see 
her,  I  resolved  at  once 
to  put  into  execution 
what  seemed  to  me  the 
most  likely  means  to 
•obtain  my  desired  and 
deserved  reward^  that 
was,  to  demand  her  of 
ker  fc&er  for  my  law- 
ful wife;  which  I  im- 
mediatdy     did.      In  ^ 
reply,  he  thanked  me  ^ 
for  Ihe  desire  I  ex- 
pressed to  honour  him 
by  an  allianoe  with  hia 

funily;.  but  that;  as  my  fiither  was  living,  it  belonged  more  properly  to  him  to 
make  this  demand;  for  without  his  entire  concurrence  the  act  would  appear 
secret^  and  unworthy  of  his  Lucinda.  I  returned  him  thanks  for  the  kindness  of 
hisxeoeptioD;  hia  somplts  I .  thought  were  reasonable  and  I  made  sure  <«f  my 
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fekther's  ready  acquieBcence.  I  went  therefore  directly  to  him,  and  npon  entering 
his  apartment  found  him  with  a  letter  open  in  his  hand,  which  he  gave  me 
before  I  epoke  a  word,  saying,  *  By  this  letter,  you  will  see,  Cardenio,  the  indina. 
tion  Duke  Bicardo  has  to  do  you  service/  Duke  Bicardo,  gentlemen,  as  you 
cannot  but  know,  is  a  grandee  of  Spain,  whose  estate  lies  in  the  best  part  oi 
Andalusia.  I  read  the  letter,  which  was  so  extremely  kind,  that  I  thought,  even 
myself,  it  would  be  wrong  in  my  father  not  to  comply  with  its  request,  which 
was  that  I  should  be  sent  immediately  to  the  duke,  who  was  desirous  of  placing 
me,  not  as  a  servant,  but  as  a  companion  to  his  eldest  son ;  which  honour  should 
be  accompanied  by  such  preferment  as  shoald  correspond  with  the  estimation  in 
which  he  held  me.  I  was  nevertheless  much  perplexed  by  the  letter,  and  quite 
confounded  when  I  heard  my  fiither  say :  '  Two  days  hence,  Cardenio,  you  shall 
depart,  in  compliance  with  tiie  duke's  desire :  and  give  thanks  to  God  for  open- 
ing you  a  way  to  that  fortune  I  know  you  deserve; '  to  which  he  added  other 
patenial  admonitions. 

"  The  time  fixed  for  my  departure  came.    I  conversed  the  night  before  with 
Ludnda,  and  told  her  all  that  had  passed ;  and  also  entreated  her  father  to  wait  a 

few  days,  and  not  to  dis- 
pose of  her  until  I  knew 
what  duke  Sicaido'a 
pleasure  was  with  me. 
He  promised  me  all  I 
desired,  and  she  confirm- 
ed it  with  a  thousand 
vows  and  a  thousand 
faintings.  I  arrived,  in 
short,  at  the  residence 
of  duke  Bicardo,  who 
received  and  treated  me 
witii  so  much  kindness 
tiiat  envy  soon  became 
joctive,  by  possessing  his 
old  servants  with  an 
opinion  that  every  fa- 
vour the  duke  conferred 
upon  me  was  prejudicial 
to  their  interest.  But 
the  person  most  pleased 
at  my  arrival  was  a 
second  son  of  the  duke, 
called  Fernando,  a 
sprightly  young  gentle- 
man, of  a  gallant,  liberal, 
and  amorous  disposition ; 
who  in  a  short  time  con- 
f  tracted    so    intimate  a 

_. fiiendship  with  me  that 

--  it  became  the  subject  of 

general  conversation;  and  though  I  was  treated  with  much  fiivour  by  his  elder 
brother,  it  was  not  equal  to  the  kindness  and  affection  of  Don  Fernando. 

"  Now,  as  unbounded  confidence  is  always  the  effect  of  such  intimacy,  and  my 
fdenddiip  for  Don  Fernando  being  most  sincere,  he  revealed  to  me  all  his  thought^ 
and  particularly  an  amour  which  gave  him  some  disqidet.  He  loved  a  country 
girl,  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  fii&er*8  vassals.  Her  parents  were  rich,  and  she 
herself  was  so  beautiful,  discreeti  and  modeBl  that  no  one  ooold  detoEmine  ia 
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wbidi  of  tbese  qualities  slie  most  excelled.  Don  Fernaiido's  paasioii  for  Una  lovely 
maiden  was  so  excessive  that,  in  order  to  overcome  the  docilities  opposed  by 
her  virtue,  he  resolved  to  pronuse  her  marriage ;  knowing  that  she  was  to  be  con* 
qnered  by  no  other  means.  Prompted  by  Mendship,  I  employed  i^e  best  argu- 
ments I  could  suggest,  to  divert  him  from  such  a  purpose ;  bu^  finding  it  was  all 
in  vain,  I  resolved  to  acquaint  his  father  the  duke  with  the  a£Eair.  Don  Fernando, 
being  artful  and  shrewd,  suspected  and  feared  no  less ;  knowing  that  I  could  not, 
as  a  fsdthful  servant,  conceal  from  my  lord  and  master  a  concern  so  prejudicial  to 
his  honour :  and  therefore,  to  amuse  and  deceive  me,  he  said,  that  he  knew  no 
better  remedy  for  effacing  the  remembrance  of  the  b«iuty  that  had  so  captivated 
him  than  to  absent  hiniself  for  some  months :  this^  he  said  might  be  effected 
by  our  going  together  to  my  father^s  house,  under  pretence,  as  he  would  tell  the 
duke,  cf  purchasing  horses  in  our  town,  which  is  remarkable  for  producing  the 
best  in  the  world.  No  sooner  had  he  made  this  proposal  than,  prompted 
by  my  own  love,  I  expressed  my  approbation  of  it,  as  t^ie  best  that  possibly  could 
be  devised ;  and  should  have  done  so,  even  had  it  been  less  plausible,  since  it 
afforded  me  so  good  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  see  my  dear  Lucinda.  Thus 
influenced,  I  seconded  lus  design,  and  desired  him  to  put  it  in  execution  with- 
out delay;  since  absence,  I  assured  him,  would  oertaitily  have  its  effect  in  spite 
of  the  s^ngest  inclination.  At  the  very  time  he  made  1^  proposal  to  me  he  had 
already,  as  appeared  afterwards,  possessed  the  maiden  under  tiie  tide  of  a  hus- 
band, and  only  waited  for  a  convenient  season  to  divulge  it  with  safety  to  himself 
being  afraid  of  what  the  duke  his  fiEither  might  do,  when  he  should  hear  of  his 
folly.  19ow  as  love  in  yoimg  men  is,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  but  appetite,  and 
pleasure  its  ultimate  end,  it  expires  with  the  attainment  of  its  object;  and  what 
seems  to  be  love  vanishes,  because  it  has  nothing  of  the  durable  nature  of  true 
affection.  In  short,  Don  Fernando  having  obtained  his  desire,  his  fondness  abated ; 
and  that  absence  which  he  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  his  passion,  he  only  chose  to 
avoid  what  was  now  no  longer  agreeable  to  him.  The  duke  consented  to  his  pro- 
posal, and  ordered  me  to  bear  him  company.  We  reached  our  city,  and  my  father 
received  him  according  to  his  quality.  I  immediately  visited  Lucinda :  my  passion 
revived  (though,  in  truth,  it  had  been  neither  dead  nor  asleep),  and,  unfortunately 
for  me,  I  revved  it  to  Don  Fernando ;  tJiinking  that;  by  the  laws  of  friendship, 
nothing  should  be  concealed  from  him.  I  expatiated  so  much  on  Ibe  boauty, 
grace,  and  discretion  of  Lucinda,  that  my  praises  excited  in  him  a  desire  of  seeing 
a  damsel  endowed  with  such  aocomplislunents.  Unhappily  I  consented  to  gratify 
him,  and  showed  her  to  him  one  night  by  the  light  of  a  taper  at  a  window,  where 
we  were  accustomed  to  converse  together.  He  beheld  her,  and  every  beauty  he 
liad  hitherto  seen  was  cast  in  oblivion.  He  was  struck  dumb ;  he  lost  all  sense : 
he  was  entranced — ^in  short,  he  became  deeply  enamoured,  as  will  appear  by  the 
sequel  of  my  unfortunate  story.  And,  the  more  to  enflame  his  passion,  which 
he  concealed  fh)m  me,  he  saw  by  chance  a  letter  she  had  written  to  me, 
expressing  her  wish  that  I  would  again  urge  her  fiit^er*s  consent  to  our  marriage, 
in  terms  so  sensible,  so  modest,  and  so  tv]l  of  tenderness,  that  when  he  had  r^ 
it  he  declared  to  me  that  he  thought  in  Lucinda  alone  were  united  all  the  beauty, 
good  sense,  and  excellent  qualities  which  were  dispersed  and  divided  among  the 
Test  of  her  sex.  True  it  is,  I  confess,  that  although  I  knew  what  just  cause 
Don  Fernando  had  to  admire  Lucinda,  I  was  grieved  to  hear  commendations 
firom  his  mouth.  From  that  time  I  began  to  fear  and  suspect  him ;  for  he  was 
every  moment  talking  of  Lucinda,  and  would  begin  the  subject  himself,  however 
abrnptiy,  which  awakened  in  me  I  know  not  what  jealousy ;  and  though  I  feared 
no  change  in  the  goodness  and  fidelity  of  Lucinda,  yet  I  could  not  but  dread  the 
very  thing  against  which  they  seemed  to  secure  me.  He  also  constantly  impor- 
tuned me  to  show  him  the  letters  I  wrote  to  Lucinda,  as  well  as  her  answexv, 
pretending  to  be  extremely  delighted  with  both. 
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''Now  it  bappened  fhat  Lacinda,  having  desired  me  to  lend  her  ia  book  of 
ihivalry,  of  whioh  she  was  very  fond,  entitled  Amadis  de  Qanl— — "  Boaicely 
Had  Don  Quixote  heard  him  mention  a  book  of  chivalry^  than  he  said :  "  Had 
rou  told  me,  sir,  at  the  beginning  of  your  history,  that  the  lady  Lucinda  was  fond 
sf  reading  books  of  chivalry,  no  more  would  have  been  necessary  to  convinoe  me 
of  the  sublimity  of  her  understanding ;  for  it  could  never  have  been  so  excellent 
as  you  have  deacribed  it  had  she  want^  a  reUsh  for  such  savoury  reading ;  so  that, 
with  respect  to  me,  it  is  needless  to  waste  more  words  in  displaying  her  beauty, 
worth,  and  understanding,  since,  from  only  knowing  her  taste,  I  pronounce  her 
to  be  the  most  beautifiil  and  the  most  ingenious  woman  in  the  world.  And  I  wiah, 
sir,  that,  together  with  Amadis  de  Qaul,  you  had  sent  her  the  good  Don  Bugel 
of  Greece ;  for  I  know  that  the  lady  Lndnda  will  be  highly  delighted  with 
Daraida  and  Gfaraya,  and  the  wit  of  the  shepherd  Daiinel ;  also  with  those  admira* 
ble  verses  of  his  Bucolics  which  he  sung  and  repeated  with  so  much  grace,  wit, 
and  freedom.  But  this  feiult  may  be  amended,  and  reparation  made,  as  soon  as 
ever  you  will  be  pleased,  sir,  to  come  with  me  to  our  town,  where  I  can  Aimish 
you  witb  more  than  throe  hundred  books  that  are  the  delight  of  my  soul,  and 
the  entertainment  of  my  life.  Yet  it  now  oocurs  to  me  I  have  not  one  of  them 
l^ft — ^thaodka  to  the  malice  of  wicked  and  envious  enchanters !  Pardon  me,  sir, 
fior  having  brokmi  my  promise  by  this  interruption;  but  when  I  hear  of  matters 
appertaining  to  knights-errant  and  chivalry,  I  can  as  wdl  forbear  talidng  of  them 
as  the  beams  of  the  sun  can  cease  to  give  heat  or  those  of  the  moon  to  moisten. 
Itay,  therefore^  excuse  me,  and  proceed ;  for  that  is  of  most  importance  to  us  at 
present " 

While  Don  Quixote  was  saying  all  this,  Gardenio  hung  down  his  head  upon  his 
breast,  apparently  in.  profound  thou^t ;  and  althou^  Don  Quixote  twice  desired 
him  to  continue  his  story,  he  neitiher  lifted  up  his  head  nor  answered  a  word. 
But  afer  some  time  he  raised  it,  and  said ;  "  I  cannot  get  it  out  of  my  mind, 
nor  can  any  one  persuade  me-— indeed  he  must  be  a  bhx^ead  who  understands 
or  bdieves  otherwise — but  that  master  Elisabat,  that  wicked  rogue,  lay  with 
queen  Madasima."  "It  is  false,  I  swear,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  in  great- 
wrath;  "it  is  extreme  malice,  or  rather  vilkny,  to  say  so.  Queen  Madasima 
was  a  very  noble  lady,  and  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  so  high  a  princess  should 
associate  with  a  quadL ;  and  whoever  asserts  that  she  did,  lies  like  a  very  rascal : 
and  I  win  make  him  know  it,  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  armed  or  unarmed,  by 
night  or  by  day,  or  how  he  pleases."  Gardenio  sat  looking  at  him  very  atten* 
lively,  and,  the  mad  fit  being  now  upon  him,  he  was  in  no  condition  to  prosecute 
his  story,  neither  would  Don  Quixote  have  heard  him,  so  much  was  he  irritated 
by  what  he  had  heard  of  Madasima ;  and  strange  it  was  to  see  him  take  her  part 
with  as  mndi  eaxnestness  as  if  she  had  been  his  true  and  natural  mistress^-euch 
was  the  effect  of  those  cursed  books ! 

Gardenio,  being  now  mad,  and  hearing  himself  called  liar  and  villain,  with 
other  opprobrious  names,  did  not  like  the  jest ;  and,  catching  at  a  stone  that  lay 
dose  by  him,  he  threw  it  with  such  violence  at  Don  Quixote's  breast  that  it 
threw  him  on  his  back.  Sancho  Panza,  seeing  his  master  treated  in  this  manner, 
attacked  the  madman  with  his  denched  fist ;  and  the  ragged  knight  received  him 
in  such  sort  that  with  one  blow  he  laid  him  at  his  feet,  and  then  trampled  upon 
him  to  his  heart's  content.  The  goatherd,  who  endeavoured  to  defend  him,  fared 
litde  better;  and  when  the  madman  had  sufficiently  vented  his  fray  upon  them 
aU,  he  left  tiiem,  and  quietly  retired  to  his  rocky  haunts  among  the  mountains. 
Sancho  got  up  in  a  rage  to  ^jod  himself  so  roughly  handled,  and  so  undeserredly 
withal,  and  was  proceeding  to  take  revenge  on  the  goatherd,  telling  him  the  fiiult 
was  his,  fer  not  having  given  them  warning  that  this  man  was  subject  to  these 
mad  fits ;  for  had  they  kiown  it  they  might  have  been  ux)on  their  guard.  The 
goatherd  answered  that  he  had  given  thou  notioe  of  it,  and  that>  if  &ey  had  not 
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attended  to  it»  the  ikalt  waB  not  his.  Sancho  Panza  replied,  the  goatherd  le- 
joined;  and  the  replies  and  rejoinders  ended  in  taking  eaoh  other  hj  the  beard, 
and  coming  to  such  blows  that,  if  Don  Quixote  had  not  interposed,  they  woold 
bare  demolished  each  other.  But  Sancho  still  kept  fast  hold  of  the  goatherd, 
and  said,  **  Let  me  alone,  sir  knight  of  the  sorrowful  figure,  for  this  fellow  being 
a  bumpkin  like  myself  and  not  a  knight,  I  may  Tery  safely  revenge  myself  by 
fighting  with  him  hand  to  hand,  like  a  man  of  honour. "  "  True, "  said  Don 
Qtdxote,  **  but  I  know  that  he  is  not  to  blame  for  what  has  happened."  Here- 
upon they  were  pacified;  and  Don  Quixote  again  inquired  of  the  goatherd 
whether  it  were  possible  to  find  out  CSardenio ;  for  he  had  a  vehement  desire  to 
leaiTi  the  end  of  his  story.  The  goatherd  told  him,  as  before,  that  he  did  not 
exactly  know  his  haunts,  but  that,  if  he  waited  some  time  about  that  party  he 
would  not  fail  to  meet  h^,  either  in  or  out  of  his  senses.  * 


CHAPTEB  XXV. 


WHICH  TBS^IB  OF  TRB  STSANOB  TH1H08  THAT  BBFKL  THB  TAXIAIVT  ZinOHT  OV  LA.  TUMCBA 
IX  THB  8IBBBA  MOBEHA.;  AXD  HOW  HB  DCICATBD  THB  PBHAHOB  OF  BBUfBNBBBOS. 


OK  QiTxxoTB  took  hls  leave  of  the  goatherd,  and, 
mounting  Eozinante,  commanded  Sancho  to  follow 
him;  which  he  did  very  unwillingly.  They  pro- 
ceeded slowly  on,  making  their  way  in  the  most 
difficult  recesses  of  the  mountain;  in  the  mean 
time  Sancho  was  dying  to  converse  with  his  master^ 
but  would  foin  have  had  him  begin  the  discourse, 
that  he  might  not  disobey  his  orders.  Beings  how- 
ever, unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  he  said  to 
him :  "  Signer  Don  Quixote,  be  pleased  to  give  me 
your  wordbip'e  blessing,  and  my  dismission ;  for  I 
will  get  home  to  my  wife  and  children,  with  whom 
I  shall  at  least  have  the  privilege  of  talking  tmd 
speaking  my  mind ;  for  to  desire  me  to  bear  your 
worship  company  through  these  solitudes  night  and 
day,  without  su&ring  me  to  talk  when  I  list,  is  to 
bury  me  aUve.  If  &te  had  ordered  it  that  beasts 
should  talk  now,  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  Guisopete,  it  would  not  have  hesa 
quite  so  bad,  since  I  might  then  have  communed  with  my  ass  as  I  pleased,  and 
so  have  forgotten  my  ill  fortune :  for  it  is  very  hard,  and  not  to  be  borne  with 
patience,  for  a  man  to  ramble  about  all  lus  Life  in  quest  of  adventures,  and  to 
meet  with  nothing  but  kicks  and  cufEs,  tossings  in  a  blanket,  and  ban^  with 
stones,  and,  with  all  this,  to  have  his  mouth  sewed  up,  not  danng  to  utter  what 
he  has  in  his  heart,  as  if  he  were  dumb.''  "I  understand  thee,  Sancho,*' 
answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  thou  art  impatient  until  I  take  off  the  embaigo  I  have 
laid  on  thy  tongue.  Suppose  it,  then,  removed,  and  thou  art  permitted  to  say 
what  thou  wilt,  upon  condition  that  this  revocation  is  to  last  no  longer  than 
whilst  we  are  wandering  amongst  these  rocks. "  "  Be  it  so, "  said  Sancho ;  ''  let 
me  talk  now,  for  God  knows  what  will  be  hereafter.  And  now,  taking  the 
benefit  of  this  licence,  I  ask,  what  had  your  worship  to  do  with  standing  up  so 
warmly  for  that  same  queen  Magimasa,  or  what's  her  name  ?  or  what  was  it  to  the 
pnxpose  whether  that  abbot*  was  her  gallant  or  not  ?  for,  had  you  let  that  pass, 

• '<Abad."    Sancho^  remembgnng  only  tha  tottar  part  of  master  Eisabsif s  name^  ptesamtly 
MAS  Urn  an  abbot    J. 
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as  y<m  were  not  bia  judge,  I  verily  believe  the  madman  wonld  bare  gone  on  with 
bis  story,  and  you  would  have  escaped  tbe  tbump  with  the  stone,  the  kicks  and 
above  half  a  dozen  buffets.  '* 

"  In  fiiitb,  Sancho, "  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  if  thou  didst  but  know,  as  I 
do,  bow  honourable  and  bow  excellent  a  lady  queen  Madasima  was,  I  am  certain 
thou  wouldst  acknowledge  that  I  bad  a  great  deal  of  patience  in  forbearing  to 
dash  to  pieces  that  mouth  out  of  which  such  blasphemies  issued;  for  it  is  a 
monstrous  impiety  to  say,  or  even  to  think,  that  a  queen  should  be  paramour  to 
a  barber-surgeon.  The  truth  of  the  story  is  that  master  Elisabat,  of  whom  the 
madman  spoke,  was  a  most  prudent  man,  of  sound  judgment,  and  served  as  tutor 
and  physician  to  the  queen ;  but,  to  suppose  that  she  was  his  mistress  is  an 
absuKlity  deserving  of  severe  punishment ;  and  to  prove  that  Cardenio  knew  not 
what  he  spoke,  thou  mayest  remember  that,  when  be  said  it,  be  was  not  in  his 
senses."  "That  is  what  I  say,"  quoth  Sancho;  ''and  therefore  no  account 
should  have  been  made  of  bis  words ;  for,  if  good  fortune  bad  not  befriended 
your  worship,  and  directed  the  flint-stone  at  your  head  instead  of  your  breast, 
we  had  been  in  a  fine  condition  for  standing  up  in  defence  of  that  dear  lady, 
whom  God  confound;  and  Cardenio  would  have  come  off  unpunished,  bei^ 
insane."  "Against  tlie  sane  and  insane, "  answered  Don  Quixote,  "it  is  the 
duty  of  a  knight-errant  to  defend  the  honour  of  women,  particularly  tbat  of  a 
queen  of  such  exalted  worth  as  queen  Madasima,  for  whom  I  have  a  particular 
{dfection,  on  account  of  her  excellent  qualities :  for,  besides  being  extremely 
beautiful,  she  was  very  prudent,  and  very  patient  in  her  afflictions,  which  were 
numerous ;  and  the  counsels  and  company  of  master  EUsabat  were  of  great  use 
and  comfort  to  her,  enabling  her  to  bear  her  sufferings  with  prud^ce  and 
patience.  Hence  the  ignorant  and  evil-minded  vulgar  took  occasion  to  say  that 
she  was  his  paramour;  and  I  say  again,  they  lie,  and  wiU  lie  two  hundred  times 
more,  all  who  say  or  think  it. "  "  I  neidier  say  nor  think  so, "  answered  Sancho. 
"  Let  those  who  say  it  eat  the  lie,  and  swallow  it  with  tbeir  bread :  whether 
they  were  guilty  or  no,  tiiey  have  given  account  to  God  before  now.  I  come  from 
my  vineysml ;  I  know  nothing.  I  am  no  friend  to  inquiring  into  other  men's 
lives;  for  be  that  buys  and  Hes  shall  find  the  lie  left  in  bis  purse  behind. 
Besides,  naked  was  I  bom,  and  naked  I  remain;  I  neither  win  nor  lose;  if  they 
were  guilty,  what  is  tbat  to  me  ?  Many  think  to  find  bacon,  when  there  is  not  so 
much  as  a  pin  to  bang  it  on ;  but  who  can  hedge  in  the  cuckoo— especially  as 
God  himself  is  not  spared  ? "  "  Heaven  defend  me ! "  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  what  a 
string  of  nonsense!  What  has  our  subject  to  do  with  a]l  these  proverbs?  Fr3rthee, 
Sancho,  peace ;  and  henceforward  attend  to  thy  ass,  and  forbear  any  interference 
with  what  dotii  not  concern  thee.  Be  convinced,  by  tiiy  five  senses,  that  what- 
ever I  have  done,  do,  or  shall  do,  is  highly  reasonable  and  exactly  conformable  to 
the  rules  of  chivalry,  which  I  am  better  acquainted  with  than  all  tbe  knights 
who  ever  professed  it  in  the  world. "  "  Sir, "  replied  Sancho,  "  is  it  a  good  rule 
of  chivalry  for  us  to  go  wandering  through  these  mountains,  without  eitiler  patb 
or  road,  in  quest  of  a  madman  who,  perhaps,  when  be  is  found,  will  be  inclined 
to  finish  what  be  began — ^not  his  story,  but  ike  breaking  of  your  worship's  bead 
and  my  ribs?" 

"  Peace,  Sancho,  I  repeat,"  said  Don  Quixote :  "  for  know  that  it  is  not  only 
the  desire  of  finding  the  madman  that  brings  me  to  these  parts,  but  an  intention 
to  perform  in  them  an  exploit  whereby  I  shall  acquire  perpetual  £une  and 
renown  over  the  &ce  of  the  whole  earth ;  and  it  shall  be  such  an  one  as  shall  set 
the  seal  to  make  an  accomplished  knight-errant."  "  And  is  this  exploit  a  very 
dangerous  one  ?"  quoth  Sancho.  "  No,"  answered  the  knight;  "although  the 
die  may  chance  to  run  unfortunately  for  us,  yet  the  whole  will  depend  upon  tbv 
diligence."  "Upon  my  diligence!"  exdaimed  Sancho.  "Tes,"  said  Don 
Quixote;  "  for  if  thy  rotum  be  speedy  from  the  plaoe  whither  I  intend  to  i 
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taee^  my  pain  will  soon  be  over,  and  my  glory  fbrdiwith  commence :  and  that 
tiiou  may^  no  longer  be  in  suspense  with  regard  to  the  tendency  of  my  words, 
I  inform  thee,  Sancho,  that  the  famous  Amadis  de  Gaul  was  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  knights-errant — ^I  should  not  say  one,  for  he  was  the  sole,  the  prin- 
cipal, the  unique — in  short,  the  prince  of  all  his  contemporaries.  A  ^g  for  Don 
Beliuiis,  and  all  those  who  say  that  he  equalled  Amadis  ia  anything !  for  I  swear 
they  are  mistaken.  I  say,  moreover,  iliat  if  a  painter  would  be  famous  fe  his 
art  he  must  endeayour  to  copy  after  the  originals  of  the  most  excellent  masters ; 
the  same  rule  is  also  applicable  to  all  the  other  arts  and  sciences  which  adorn  the 
commonwealth ;  thus,  whoever  aspires  to  a  reputation  for  prudence  and  patience, 
must  imitate  Uljrsses,  in  whose  person  and  toils  Homer  draws  a  lively  picture  of 
those  qualities ;  so  also  Virgil,  in  the  character  of  .Sneas,  delineates  filial  piety, 
courage,  and  martial  skill,  being  representations  not  of  what  they  really  were,  but 
of  what  they  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  serve  as  models  of  virtue  to  succeeding 
generations.  Thus  was  Amadis  the  polar,  the  morning-star,  and  the  sun  of  all 
valiant  and  enamoured  knights,  and  whom  all  we,  who  militate  under  the  banners 
of  love  and  chivalry,  ought  to  follow.  This  being  the  case,  friend  Sancho,  that 
knight-errant  who  best  imitates  him  will  be  most  certain  of  arriving  at  pre- 
eminence in  chivalry.  And  an  occasion  upon  which  ihe  knight  particularly 
displayed  his  prudence,  worth,  courage,  patience,  constancy,  and  love,  was  his 
retiring,  when  disdained  by  the  lady  Oriana,  to  do  penance  on  tiie  sterile  rock, 
changing  his  name  to  that  of  Beltenebros — a  name  most  certainly  signiilcant  and 
proper  for  the  life  he  had  voluntarily  chosen.  Now  it  is  easier  for  me  to  imitate 
him  in  this  than  in  cleaving  giants,  beheading  serpents,  slaying  dragons,  routing 
anfties,  shattering  fleets,  and  dissolving  enchantments ;  and,  since  this  place  is  so 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  I  ought  not  to  neglect  the  opportunity  which  is  now 
80  commodiously  offered  to  me." 

"  What  is  it  your  worship  really  intends  to  do  in  so  remote  a  place  as  this  ?*' 
demanded  Sancho.  '*  Have  I  not  told  thee  ?"  answered  Don  Quixote,  **  that  I 
design  to  imitate  Amadis,  acting  here  the  desperate,  raving,  and  furious  lover ; 
at  ti^e  same  time  following  the  example  of  the  valiant  Don  Orlando,  when  he 
found  by  the  side  of  a  fountain  some  indications  that  Angelica  the  Fair  had 
diflhonouied  herself  with  Medoro :  at  grief  whereof  he  ran  mad,  tore  up  trees  by 
the  roots,  disturbed  the  waters  of  the  crystal  springs,  slew  shepherds,  destroyed 
flocks,  fired  cottages,  demolished  houses,  dragged  mares  along  the  ground,  and 


committed  a  hundred  thousand  other  extravagances,  worthy  of  eternal  record. 
And  although  it  is  not  my  design  to  imitate  Boldan,  or  Orlando,  or  Sotolando 
(for  he  is  called  by  all  these  names),  in  every  point  and  in  all  his  frantic  actions, 
words,  and  thoughts,  yet  I  will  give  as  good  a  sketch  as  I  can  of  those  which  I 
deem  most  essential :  or  I  mAy,  perhaps,  be  content  to  imitate  only  Amadis,  who, 
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without  commiitiiig  any  mischievoxis  ezoesses,  by  tean  and  kmentations  alone 
attained  as  much  fame  as  all  of  them."  "  It  seems  to  me,"  quoth  Sandio,  *'  that 
the  knights  who  acted  in  such  manner  wete  proyoked  to  it;  and  had  a  reason  for 
these  follies  and  penances ;  but  pray  what  cause  has  your  worship  to  run  mad  ? 
What  lady  has  disdained  you  ?  or  what  tokens  ha^e  you  disooyeored  to  oonvinoe 
3rou  that  tiie  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  has  committed  foUy  either  wi^  Moor  or 
Chriitian  ?"  "  There  lies  the  point,"  answ^ed  Don  Quixote,  *'  and  in  this 
consists  the  refinement  of  my  plan.  A  knight-errant  who  runs  mad  with  just 
cause  deserres  no  thanks;  but  to  do  so  without  reason  is  the  point :  giving  my 
lady  to  understand  what  I  should  perform  in  the  wet  if  I  &  tiiis  in  the  dry. 
Besides,  I  have  eause  enough  given  me  by  so  long  an  absenoer  from  my  ever- 
honoured  lady  BuldDea  del  Toboso ;  for  as  thou  hesodst  that  shepherd,  Ambrosio, 
say,  '  The  absent  feel  and  fear  every  ill.'  Therefore,  ftiend  Sancho,  counsel  me  not 
to  efrain  from  so  rare,  so  happy,  and  sounpandleled  an  imitation.  Mad  I  am,  and 
mad  I  must  be  until  thy  return  with  an  answer  to  aletter  I  intend  to  send  by  thee 
to  my  lady  Buhdnea;  and  if  it  proves  such  as  my  fidelity  deserres,  my  madness 
and  my  penance  will  terminate :  but  if  the  contrary,  I  shall  be  mad  indeed;  and, 
being  so,  shall  become  insensible  to  everything:  so  that  whatever  answer  she 
returns,  I  shall  be  relieved  of  the  conflict  and  pain  wherein  thou  leaveet  me ;  for 
if  good,  I  shall  enjoy  it  in  my  right  senses ;  if  otherwise,  I  shall  be  mad^  and 
consequently  insensible  of  my  mi^rtone. 

''  But;  teU  me,  Sancho,  bast  thou  taken  cax«  of  Mambrino's  helmet }  fori  saw 
thee  take  it  from  the  ground,  when  that  ungcatefrd  wretch  proved  the  excellenoe 
of  its  quality,  by  vainly  endeavouring  to  break  it  to  pieces."  To  which  Seq^ho 
answered :  "  As  Qod  liveth,  sir  knight  of  the  sorrowful  figure,  I  cannot  bear  with 
patience  some  things  jaax  worship  says :  th^  are  enough  to  make  me  think  that 
all  your  tell  me  of  chivalry,  and  of  winning  kingdoms  and  empires,  <tf  bestowing 
islands,  and  doiog  other  &vx>ur8  and  mig^  things,  aoooiding  to  the  ofostom  of 
knights-errant,  must  be  matter  of  mere  smoke,  and  all  friction  or  fiction,  or  how 
do  you  eaU  it^  Poor,  to  hear  you  say  thstt  a  barber's  basin  is  Mambrino'a 
helmet,  and  to  persist  in  that  error  for  near  about  four  days,  what  can  one  think, 
but  that  he  who  says  and  affirms  such  a  thing,  must  be  craek-brained  ?  I  have 
the  basin  in  my  wallet,  all  battered;  and  I  shall  take  it  home  to  get  it  mended, 
ibr  the  use  of  my  beard,  if  God  be  so  gracious  as  to  restore  me  one  time  or  other 
to  my  wife  and  children."  **  Now  I  swear  by  the  same  oath,"  said  Don  Quixote, 
''that  thou  hast  the  shallowest  brain  that  any  squire  has,  or  ever  had,  in  the 
world.  Is  it  possible  that;  notwithstanding  all  the  time  tiiou  hast  travelled  with 
me,  thou  dost  not  perceive  that  all  affiurs  in  which  knights-errant  are  concerned 
appear  chimeras,  follies,  and  extravagances,  and  seem  all  done  by  the  rule  .of  con- 
traries ?  Not  that  they  are  in  reality  so,  but  because  there  is  a  crew  of  enchanters 
always  about  us,  who  metamorphose  and  disguise  all  our  concerns,  and  turn  them 
according  to  their  own  pleasure,  or  aocordiug  as  they  are  inclined  to  favour  or 
ruin  us.  Hence  it  is  tiiat  the  thing  which  to  thee  appears  a  barber's  basin, 
appears  to  me  the  helmet  of  Mambrino,  and  to  another  will  appear  something 
dse :  and  it  was  a  mngnlar  foresight  of  the  sage,  m^  friend,  to  make  that  appear 
to  others  a  basin  whicSi  really  and  truly  is  Mambnno's  hdmet ;  because,  being 
of  such  high  valuo,  all  the  world  would  persecute  me  in  order  to  obtain  it ;  but 
now,  thinking  it  nothing  but  a  barber's  basin,  they  give  themselves  no  trouble 
about  it :  as  was  evident  in  him  who,  after  endeavouring  to  break  it;  cast  it  from. 
him ;  which,  in  faith,  he  would  never  have,  done  had  he  known  what  it  was. 
Take  oare  of  it,  friend ;  since  I  must  strip  off  aU  my  armour,  and  remain  as  naked 
as  I  was  bom,  if  I  should  determine  upon  imitatrng  Orlando,  in  my  penance, 
instead  of  Amadis." 

While  they  were  thus  discoursing,  they  anived  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain, 
whieh  stood  sejfaxated  frem  several  others  that  susrounded  it,  as  if  it  had 
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been  hewa  out  from  them.  Near  its  base  ran  a  gentle  stream,  ^t  watered 
a  yerdant  and  luxurious  vale,  adorned  with  many  wide-spreading  trees,  plants, 
and  wild  flowers  of  various  hues.     This  was  the  spot  in  which  the  knight  of  the 


Borrowfbl  figure  chose  to  perform  hi<i  penance ;  and,  while  contempUtiug  the 
scene,  he  thus  broke  forth  m  a  loud  voice :  **  This  is  the  pkee,  0  ye  hearens ! 
which  I  select  and  appoint  for  bewailing  the  misfortune  in  which  ye  have  involved 
me.  This  is  tlie  spot  where  my  flowing  tears  shall  increase  the  waten  of  this 
crystal  stream,  and  my  sighs,  oontinufid  and  deep,  shall  moessantly  move  the 
foliage  of  these  lofty  trees,  in  testimony  and  token  of  the  pain  my  persecuted 
heart  endures.  O  ye  rural  ddties,  whoever  ye  be,  that  inhabit  tiiese  remote 
deserts,  give  ear  to  the  complaints  of  an  unhappy  lover,  whom  long  absence  and 
some  pongs  of  jealousy  have  driven  to  bewcol  himidf  Bm(mg  these  rugged 
heights,  and  to  complain  of  Hie  cruelty  of  that  ungrateM  £Edr,  t&  utmost  extent 
and  ultimate  perfection  of  all  human  beauty !  0  ye  wood-nympiis  and  dryads, 
who  are  accustomed  to  inhabit  the  dark  recesses  of  the  mountain  groves  (so  may 
the  nimble  and  lascivious  satyrs,  by  whom  ye  are  wooed  in  vain,  never  disturb 
your  sweet  repose),  assist  me  to  lament  my  hard  fate,  or  at  least  be  not  weary  of 
hearing  my  gi^fuis !  0  my  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  light  of  my  darkness,  glory  of 
my  pain,  tiie  north-star  of  my  tralvels,  and  over-ruling-planet  of  my  fortune  (so 
miay  heaven  listen  to  all  thy  petitions),  consider,  I  boMech  thee,  to  what  a  oondi- 
tion  thy  absence  hath  reduced  me,  and  reward  me  as  my  fideHly  deserves!  0  ye 
solitary  trees,  who  henceforth  are  to  be  the  companions  of  my  retirankent,  wave 
gently  your  branches,  to  indicate  that  my  presence  does  not  ofi^d  you !  And,  0 
tiiou  my  squire,  agreeable  companion  in  my  prosperous  and  advertie  fortune, 
carefolly  imprint  on  thy  memoir  what  thou  shalt  see  me  here  perform,  that  tiiou 
inayest  recount  and  recite  it  to  her  who  is  the  sole  cause  of  all ! "  Thus  saying, 
he  alighted  from  Eozinante,  and  in  an  instant  took  off  his  bridle  and  saddle,  and, 
clapping  hm  <m  tho  hinder  parts,  said  to  him :  ''  0  steed,  as  excellent  for  thy 
perfonnaeoea  as  mifartunate  in  thy  &te !  he  gives  thee  liberty  who  is  himself 
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deprived  of  it.  Go  wither  thoa  wilt;  for  thoa  hast  it  written  on  thy  forehead 
that  neither  Astolpho*8  Hippogriff,  nor  the  funoiu  Erontino,  which  cost  Brada- 
mante  so  dear,  could  match  thee  in  speed." 

Sanchoy  observing  all  this,  said,  **  God's  peace  be  with  him  who  saved  ns  the 
tronble  of  nnhamessing  Dapple ;  for  in  &ith  he  shonld  have  wanted  neither  slaps 
nor  speeches  in  his  praise.  Yet  if  he  were  here,  I  wonid  not  consent  to  lus 
being  nnpannelled,  Ihere  being  no  occasion  for  it :  for  he  had  nothing  to  do  wiUi 
love  or  despair,  any  more  than  I,  who  was  once  his  master,  when  it  so  pleased 
God.  And  truly,  sir  knight  of  the  soirowful  figure,  if  it  be  so,  that  my 
departure  and  your  madness  take  place  in  earnest,  it  will  be  well  to  saddle  Bozi- 
nante  again,  Ihat  he  may  supply  the  loss  of  my  Dapple,  and  save  me  time  in 
going  and  coming ;  for  if  I  walk,  I  know  not  how  I  shall  be  able  either  to  go  or 
return,  being  in  truth  but  a  sonr  traveller  on  foot."  "Be  that  as  thou  inlt^" 
answered  Don  Quixote :  "  for  I  do  not  disapprove  thy  proposal;  and  I  say  thou 
shalt  depart  wilhin  three  days,  during  whidL  time  I  intend  thee  to  bear  witness 
of  what  I  do  and  say  for  her,  that  thou  mayest  report  it  accordingly.  **  **  What 
have  I  more  to  see,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  than  what  I  have  already  seen?"  "  So  fear 
thou  art  well  prepared,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  **  but  I  have  now  to  rend  my 
garments,  scatter  my  arms  about,  and  dash  my  head  against  these  rocks;  with 
other  things  of  the  like  sort,  which  wiU  strike  thee  with  admiration. "  "For  ihe 
love  of  God,"  said  Sancho,  "beware  how  you  give  yourself  those  blows,  for  you 
may  chance  to  touch  upon  some  unlucky  point  of  a  rock,  that  may  at  once  put  an 
end  to  this  new  project  of  penance ;  and  I  should  think,  since  your  worship  is  of 
opinion  that  knocks  of  the  head  are  necessary,  and  that  this  work  cannot  be  done 
without  them,  you  might  content  yourself,  smoe  all  is  a  fiction,  a  counterfeit,  and 
a  sham,  I  say,  you  might  content  yourself  with  running  your  head  against  water, 
or  some  soft  llung,  sudi  as  cotton;  and  leave  it  to  me  to  tell  my  lady  that  you 
dashed  your  head  against  the  point  of  a  rock;  harder  than  a  diamond. "  "I  thank 
thee  for  thy  good  intentions.  Mend  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote:  "but  I 
would  have  tiiee  to  know,  tiiat  all  these  actions  of  mine  are  no  mockery,  but^ 
done  very  much  in  earnest :  for  to  act  otherwise  would  be  an  infinction  of  thei 
rules  of  chivalry,  which  enjoin  us  to  utter  no  falsehood,  on  pain  of  being 
punished  as  apostates ;  and  Ihe  doing  one  thing  for  another  is  the  same  as  lying ; 
therefore,  blows  must  be  real  and  substantial,  without  artifice  or  evasion,  bow- 
ever,  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  me  some  lint  for  my  wounds,  since  it  was  the 
will  of  fortune  that  we  should  lose  the  balsam. "  "  It  was  worse  to  lose  the  ass, " 
answered  Sancho;  "for,  with  him,  we  lost  lint  and  everything  else;  and  I 
beseech  your  worship  not  to  put  me  in  mind  of  that  cursed  drench ;  for  at  barely 
hearing  it  mentioned,  my  very  soul,  as  weU  as  my  stomach,  is  turned  inside  out. 
As  for  the  three  days  allowed  me  for  seeing  your  mad  pranks,  I  beseech  you  to 
reckon  them  as  already  passed,  for  I  take  all  for  granted,  and  will  tell  wond^s 
to  my  lady :  do  you  write  the  letter  and  dispatch  me  quickly,  for  I  long  to  oomo 
back  and  release  your  worship  from  this  purgatory,  in  which  I  leave  you." 
"Purgatory,  dost  mou  call  it,  Sancho?"  said  Don  Quixote.  "Gall  it  rather 
hell,  or  worse,  if  anything  can  be  worse. "  "  I  have  heard  say,"  quoth  Sancho, 
"*from  hell  there  is  no  retention.'"  "I  know  not,"  said  Don  Quixote, 
"  what  retention  means. "  "  Betention, "  answered  Sancho,  "  means  that  he  who 
is  once  in  hell  nev^  does,  nor  ever  can,  get  out  again.  But  it  will  be  quite  the 
reverse  with  your  worship,  or  it  shall  go  hard  witiL  my  heeLs,  if  I  have  but  spurs 
to  enliven  Bozinante.  Let  me  but  once  get  to  Toboso,  and  into  the  presence  of 
my  lady  Dulcinea,  and  I  wiU  tell  her  such  a  story  of  tiie  foolish  mad  things  (for 
they  are  all  no  better)  which  your  worship  has  done  and  is  still  doing,  that  I 
shall  bring  her  to  be  as  supple  as  a  glove,  though  I  find  her  harder  than  a  cork 
tree ;  and  with  her  answer,  all  sweetness  and  honey,  will  I  return  through  the 
air,  like  a  witoh^  and  fetch  your  worship  out  of  this  purgatory,  which,  tiiough 
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it  nems  to^  is  no  bell,  becaofle,  as  I  said,  your  worship  may  Hope  to  get  out 
of  it" 

*  That  is  Irae, "  answered  the  knight  of  the  sorrowM  figore— "  but  bow  shall 
we  oontriye  to  write  the  letter?"  '<  And  the  ass-oolt  bill?"  added  Sancbo. 
''Nolbing  shall  be  omitted,"  said  Don  Quixote;  ''and  since  we  baye  no 
paper,  we  shall  do  well  to  write  it  as  the  ancients  did,  on  the  leayes  of  trees,  or 
on  tablets  of  wax;  though  it  will  be  as  difficult  at  present  to  meet  with  these  as 
with  paper.  But,  now  I  reooUect,  it  may  be  as  well,  or  indeed  better,  to  write  it  in 
CSardenio's  pocket-book,  and  you  wiU  take  care  to  get  it  £urly  transcribed  upon 
paper  in  the  first  town  you  reacb  where  ihere  is  a  schoolmaster;  or,  if  tHere  be 
none,  any  parish  clerk  will  transcribe  it  for  you :  but  be  sure  you  give  it  to  no 
hackney- writer  of  the  law;  for  the  devil  himself  will  never  be  able  to  read  their 
confounded  law-band."  ''But  what  must  we  do  about  the  signing  it  with  your 
own  hand?"  said  Sancho.  "The  letters  of  Amadis  were  never  subscribed," 
answered  Don  Quixote.  ''  Yery  well,"  replied  Sancho :  *'  but  tiie  order  for  tbe 
colts  must  needs  be  signed  by  yourself;  for  if  that  be  copied  tiiey  will  say  it  is 
a  fidse  mgnatore,  and  I  shall  be  forced  to  go  without  the  cdts."  ''The  order  shall 
be  signed  in  the  same  pocket-book;  and  at  sight  of  it  m^  niece  will  make  no 
difficidty  in  complying  with  it  As  to  the  love-letter,  let  it  be  subscribed  tiius^ 
'Tours,  until  death,  the  knight  of  the  sorrowM  figure.'  And  it  is  of  little 
importance  whether  it  be  written  in  another  hand ;  for,  I  remember,  Dulcinea 
can  neither  write  nor  read,  nor  has  she  ever  seen  a  letter  or  writing  of  mine  in 
her  wbole  life ;  for  our  loves  have  always  been  of  the  Platonic  kind,  extending  no 
farther  than  to  modest  glances  at  each  other ;  and  even  those  so  very  rarely  that 
I  can  truly  swear  that,  during  the  twelve  years  that  I  have  loved  her  more  than 
the  light  of  these  eyes,  which  the  eartili  must  one  day  consume,  I  have  not  seen 
her  four  times ;  and  perhaps  of  these  four  times  she  may  not  have  once  perceived 
that  I  looked  upon  h^— such  is  the  reserve  and  seclusion  ui  which  she  is  brought 
up  by  her  fieither,  Lorenzo  Corchuelo,  and  her  mother,  Aldonza  Nogales !  " 

"H!ey  day!"  quoth  Sancho,  "what,  the  daughter  of  Lorenzo  Co^uelo !  Is  she 
the  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  otherwise  called  Aldonza  Lorenzo  ?  "  "  It  is  even 
sbe,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  and  she  deserves  to  be  mistress  of  the  universe."  "  I 
know  her  well,"  quoth  Sancho ;  "  and  I  can  assure  you  she  will  ^tch  the  bar  wiHL 
the  lustiest  swain  in  the  parish.  Long  live  the  giver !  why  she  is  a  lass  of  metfle^ 
tall,  straigbt,  and  vigorous,  and  I  warrant  can  make  her  part  good  with  any  knight- 
errant  that  shall  have  her  for  a  mistress.  0,  the  jade,  what  a  pair  of  lungs  and  a 
voice  she  has !  I  remember  she  got  out  one  day  upon  the  bell-tower  of  the  church, 
to  call  some  young  ploughmen  who  were  in  a  field  of  her  fitther's;  and  though 
they  were  half  a  league  off,  they  heard  her  as  plainly  as  if  they  had  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  tower ;  and  the  best  of  her  is  that  she  is  not  at  aU  coy,  but  as  bold  as  a 
court  lady,  and  makes  a  jest  and  a  maygame  of  everybody.  I  say,  then, '  sir  knight 
of  the  sorrowful  figure,'  that  you  not  only  may,  and  ought  to  nm  mad  for  her,  but 
also  you  may  justly  despair  and  hang  yourself;  and  nobody  that  hears  it  but  wiU 
say  you  did  extremely  well,  thougb  the  devil  should  carry  you  away.  I  would 
fain  begone,  if  it  is  only  to  see  her :  for  I  have  not  seen  her  this  many  a  day,  and 
by  this  lime  she  must  needs  be  altered ;  fi>r  it  mightily  spoils  women's  faces  to  be 
always  abroad  in  the  field,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  weather.  I  confess  to  your 
wor^p,  signor  Don  Quixote,  that  hitherto  I  have  been  hugely  miatftken,  for  I 
thought  for  certain  that  the  lady  Dulcinea  was  some  great  princess,  with  whom 
you  were  in  love,  or  at  least  some  person  of  such  great  quality  as  to  deserve  the 
xich  presents  you  have  sent  her,  as  well  of  the  Biscainer  as  of  the  galley-slaves; 
and  many  others  fh)m  the  victories  your  worship  must  have  gained  before  I  came 
to  be  your  squire.  But,  all  things  considered,  what  good  can  it  do  the  lady 
>MnnKit  Lorenzo— I  mean  t^e  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso— to  have  the  vanquished 
wham  your  warship  sends,  or  may  send,  falling  upon  their  knees  befbro  her?  For 
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perhaps  at  the  tiine  they  azriye  she  may  be  carding  flax,  or  thrediing  in  the  bam, 
and  they  may  be  confounded  at  the  sight  of  her,  and  she  may  laugh  and  caie  littLs 
for  the  present."      ''I  have  often  told  thee,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  ''  that 


thon  art  an  et^nud  babbler,  and,  though  void  of  wit,  thy  bluntness  often  stings : 
but  to  conyince  thee  at  once  of  thy  folly,  and  my  discretion,  I  will  tell  thee 
a  short  tale. 

''  Know,  then,  that  a  certain  widow,  handsome,  young,  gay,  and  rich,  and  withal 
no  prude,  fell  in  lore  with  a  lay-brother :  young,  well-made,  and  vigorous.  His 
superior  heard  of  it,  and  one  day  took  occasion  to  speak  to  the  good  widow,  in  the 
way  of  brotherly  reprehension.  '  I  wonder,  madam,'  said  he,  '  and  not  without 
great  reason,  that  a  woman  of  your  quality,  so  beautiM,  and  so  rich,  should  ML  in 
love  with  ^ch  a  despicable,  mean,  mlly  fellow,  when  there  are,  in  this  house,  so 
many  graduates,  dignitaries,  and  ^vines,  among  whom  you  might  pick  and  choose, 
and  say  this  I  like  and  ^his  I  leave,  as  you  would  among  pears.'  But  she  answered 
him  with  great  frankness  and  gaiety :  '  You  are  much  mistaken,  worthy  sir,  and 
your  sentiments  are  very  antiquated,  if  you  imagine  that  I  have  made  an  ill  dioice 
in  that  feUow,  siUy  as  he  may  appear,  since,  for  ought  that  I  desire  of  him,  he 
knows  as  much  of  philosophy  as  Aristotle  himself,  if  not  more.'  In  like  manner, 
Sancho,  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  for  the  purpose  I  intend  her,  deserves  as  highly  as 
the  greatest  princess  on  earth.  For  of  those  poets  who  have  celebrated  the  praises 
of  ladies  under  fictitious  names,  many  had  no  such  mistresses.  Thinkest  thou  that 
the  Amaryllises,  the  PhvUises,  the  Silvias,  the  Dianas,  the  Gblateas,  the  Alidas^ 
and  Shsi  like,  famous  in  books,  ballads,  barbers'  shops,  and  stage-plays,  were  really 
ladies  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  beloved  by  those  who  have  celebrated  them  ?  Cer 
tainly  not:  they  are  mostly  feigned,  to  supply  subjects  for  verse,  and  to  make  tha 
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aotbon  paasi  for  men  of  gaUaatry.  It  is^  fherefore,  sufficient  tbat  I  think  and 
beliere  ^t  the  good  Aldonza  Lorenzo  is  beautiful  and  chaste ;  and  as  to  her 
lineage,  it  matters  not ;  for  no  inqnirj  concerning  it  is  requisite ;  and  to  me  it  is 
unnecessary,  as  I  r^;ard  her  as  the  greatest  princess  in  the  world.  For  thoa  must 
know,  Sancho,  if  thou  knowest  it  not  already,  that  two  things,  above  all  others, 
incite  to  lore,  namely,  beauty  and  a  good  name.  Now  both  these  are  to  be  found 
in  perfection  in  Dulcinea;  for  in  b^uty  none  can  be  compared  to  her,  and  for 
purity  of  reputation  lew  can  equal  her.  In  fine,  I  oonceiye  she  is  exactly  what  I 
haye  described,  and  everything  that  I  can  desire,  both  as  to  beauty  and  quality, 
imequalled  by  Helen,  or  by  Lucretia,  or  any  other  of  the  famous  women  of  anti- 
quitj;  whether  Grecian,  Boman,  or  Ooth;  and  I  care  not  what  be  said;  since,  if, 
upon  this  account,  X  am  blamed  by  the  ignorant,  I  shall  be  acquitted  by  the  wise." 
'*  Tour  wonhip,"  replied  Sancho,  ''is  always  in  the  right,  and  I  am  an  ass — ^why 
do  I  mention  an  ass  } — one  should  not  talk  of  halters  in  the  house  of  the  hanged. 
But  I  am  off— give  me  the  letter,  air,  and  GKkL  be  with  you." 

Don  Quixote  took  out  the  pocket-bpok,  and,  stepping  aside,  began  with  much 
oomposore  to  write  the  letter;  and  having  finished,  he  called  Sancho,  and  said  he 
woidd  read  it  to  him,  that  he  might  have  it  by  heart,  lest  he  might  perchance 
lose  it  by  the  way :  for  everything  was  to  be  feared  from  his  evil  destiny.  To 
which  Sancho  answered :  "  Write  it,  sir,  two  or  three  times  in  the  book,  and  give  it 
me,  and  I  will  take  good  care  of  it :  but  to  suppose  that  X  can  carry  it  in  my 
memory,  is  a  foUy;  for  mine  is  so  bad  that  I  often  forget  my  own  name.  Your 
worship,  however,  may  read  it  to  me;  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it,  for  it  must  needs 
be  very  much  to  the  purpose."  "  Listen,  then,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  this  is  what 
I  have  written ;— • 

"  Bon  Quixote's  letter  to  Dulcinea  del  Toboso. 
"  High  and  sovereign  lady, 

"He  who  is  stabbed  by  the  point  of  absence,  and  pierced  by  the  arrows 
of  love,  0  sweetest  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  greets  thee  with  wishes  for  that  health 
which  he  enjoys  not  himself.  If  thy  beauty  despise  me,  if  thy  worth  favour  me 
not,  and  if  thy  disdain  still  pursue  me,  although  inured  to  suffering  I  shall  ill 
support  an  affliction  which  is  not  only  severe  but  lasting.  My  good  squire 
Sancho  will  teU  thee,  0  ungrateful  fair,  and  most  beloved  foe,  to  what  a  state  I 
am  reduced  on  thy  account.  If  it  be  thy  pleasure  to  relieve  me,  I  am  thine ;  if 
not,  do  what  seemeth  good  to  thee:  for  by  my  death  I  shall  at  once  appease  thy 
cruelty  and  my  own  passion. 

"  Until  death  thine, 

"The  Enioht  op  the  Soebowtul  Fiotjim." 

''  By  the  life  of  my  father, "  quoth  Sancho,  after  hearing  the  letter;  "  it  is  the 
finest  thing  I  ever  heard.  Odds  boddikins !  how  choicely  your  worship  expresses 
whatever  you  please !  and  how  weU  you  close  all  with  '  the  knight  of  tiie  sorrow- 
ful figure  f'  Verily,  your  worship  is  the  devil  himself — ^there  is  nothing  but  what 
you  know. "  "  Tbe  profession  which  I  have  embraced, "  answered  Don  Quixote, 
"  requires  a  knowledge  of  everything.  "  "  WeU,  then, "  said  Sancho,  "  pray  dap 
on  the  other  side  of  the  leaf,  the  order  for  the  three  ass-colts,  and  sign  it  very  plain, 
that  people  may  know  your  hand  at  first  sight. "  "  With  aU  my  heart, "  said  the 
knight ;  and  having  written  it,  he  read  as  follows : — 

"  Dear  niece — ^At  sight  of  this  my  first  biU  of  ass-colts,  give  order  that  three 
out  of  the  five  I  left  at  home  in  your  custody,  be  delivered  to  Sancho  Fanza  my 
squire :  which  three  colts  I  order  to  be  delivered  and  paid  for  the  like  number 
received  of  him  here  in  tale;  and  this,  with  his  acquittance,  shall  be  your 
discharge.  Done  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  the  twenty-second  of 
August^  this  present  year —• " 
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"It  IB  mighty  well,"  said  Sancho;  "now  you  have  only  to  sign  it."  "It 
wants  no  signing, "  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  I  need  only  put  my  cypher  to  it,  which 
ifi  tho  same  thmg,  and  is  sufficient  not  only  for  three  hut  for  three  hundred 
asses. "  "  I  rely  upon  your  worship, "  answered  Sancho ;  "  let  me  go  and  saddle 
Bozinante,  and  prepare  to  give  me  your  hlessing,  for  I  intend  to  depart  imme- 
diately, without  stajdng  to  see  the  mad  firolics  you  are  ahout  to  commit ;  and  I 
will  teU  quite  enough  to  satisfy  her."  "At  least,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote, 
"  I  wish,  nay,  it  is  necessary,  and  I  will  have  thee  see  me  naked,  and  perform  a 
dozen  or  two  frantic  actions;  for  I  shall  dispatch  them  in  less  than  half  an  hour: 
and  having  seen  these  with  thine  own  eyes,  thou  mayest  safely  swear  to  those 
thou  shalt  add ;  for  be  assured  thou  wilt  not  relate  so  many  as  I  intend  to 
perform."  "For  the  love  of  God,  dear  sir, "  quoth  Sancho,  "let  me  not  see  your 
worship  naked ;  for  it  will  move  my  pity  so  much  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
forbear  weeping :  and  my  head  is  so  bad,  after  the  tears  I  shed  last  night  for 
the  loss  of  poor  Dapple,  that  I  am  in  no  condition  at  present  to  begin  new 
lamentations.  So,  if  your  worship  will  haye  me  an  ^e-witness  to  any  of  your 
antics,  pray  do  them  clothed,  and  with  all  ^>eed,  and  let  them  be  such  as  will 
stand  you  in  most  stead :  though,  indeed,  there  is  no  need  of  them — as  I  said  before, 
it  is  only  delaying  my  return,  with  the  news  your  worship  so  much  desires  and 
deserves.  So  let  tha  lady  Dulcinea  look  to  it ;  for  if  she  does  not  answer  as  sho 
should  do,  I  sol^nnly  protest  I  will  fetch  it  out  of  her  stomach  by  dint  of  kidcs 
and  buffets— for  it  is  a  shame  that  so  &mous  a  knight-errant  as  your  worship 

should  run  mad,  without  why  or  wherefore,  for  a :  let  not  madam  provoke  mo 

^.^       to  roeak  out;  or,  bdbre  Gkd,  I 
,      ^  x'  BhaU  blab,  and  out  with  all 

,   ^  by  wholesale,  though  it  spoil 

.    .  '^   )    /  ihe  market.  I  am  pretty  good 

at  this  sport;  she  does  not 
know  me;  if  she  did,  in  £sdth, 
we  should  be  of  one  mind. " 
"  In  troth,  Sancho,"  said  Don 
Quixote,  "to  all  appearance 
thou  art  mad  as  myself." 
"  Not  so, "  answered  Sancho^ 
"only  a  littie  more  choleric 
But,  setting  that  aside,  what 
has  your  worship  to  eat  until 
my  return?  Are  you  to  go 
upon  the  highway,  to  rob  £e 
shepherds,  like  Cardenio  ?" 
"Trouble  not  thyself  about 
•:  that,"  answered  Don  Quixote: 
"for  were  I  otherwise  pro- 
vided, I  should  eat  nothing 
but  the  herbs  and  fruits  which 
here  grow  wild:  for  absti- 
nence and  other  austerities  are 
essential  in  this  affair."  "I^ow 
I  think  of  it,  sir,"  said  Sandio, 
''how  shall  I  be  able  to  find 
my  way  back  again  to  this  bye- 
place  ? "  < '  Observe  and  mark  well  the  spot,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  remain  near  it ; " 
said  Don  Quixote ;  "and  will,  moreover,  ascend  some  of  the  highest  ridges  to  discover 
thee  upon  thy  return.  But  the  surest  way  not  to  miss  me,  or  lose  thyself^  will 
be  to  out  down  some  of  the  broom  that  abounds  here,  and  scatter  it  here  and 
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there,  on  thy  way  to  the  plain,  to  aerve  as  marks  and  tokens  to  guide  thee  on  thy 
letom,  in  imitation  of  Theseus*  due  to  the  labyrinth." 

SMncho  Fanza  followed  this  counsel;  and  having  proyided  himself  with 
branches,  he  begged  his  master's  UessiDg,  and,  not  without  many  tears  on  both 
sides,  took  his  leave  of  him ;  and  mounting  upon  Bozinante,  with  especial  charge 
fix>m  Don  Quixote  to  regard  him  as  he  would  his  own  proper  person,  he  rode 
towards  the  plain,  strewing  the  boughs  at  intervals,  as  his  master  directed  him. 
Thus  he  departed,  although  Don  Quixote  still  importuned  him  to  stay  and  see 
him  perform  if  it  were  but  a  couple  of  his  gambols.  He  had  not  gone  above  a 
hundred  paces  when  he  turned  blsuik  and  said :  ''  Tour  worship,  sir,  said  right 
that,  to  enable  me  to  swear  with  a  safe  conscience,  it  would  be  proper  I  should  at 
least  see  one  of  your  mad  tricks ;  though,  in  pla^  truth,  I  have  seen  enough  in 
seeing  you  stay  here."  ''Did  I  not  tell  thee  so?"  quoth  Don  Quixote :  "  stay 
but  a  moment,  Sancho— I  will  dispatch  them  as  quickly  as  you  can  say  a  credo." 
Then  stripping  off  his  clothes  in  all  haste,  without  more  ado  he  cut  a  ooupb 


of  capers  in  the  air,  and  as  many  tumbles  heels  over  head.  Sancho  turned 
Bozinante  about,  fiilly  satisfied  that  he  might  swear  his  master  was  stark  mad : 
we  wiU  therefore  leave  him  pursuing  his  journey  until  his  returUi  which  was 
speedy. 
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CHATTEK  XXTI. 

A  OOXTINVATIOX  OJ  THB  BEFINSMBM1B  PKA.CTX8ED  BT  JMK  aXTIXOTl,  ▲•  ▲  LOTBS,  IN  THB 

gQUULk  XOBBNA. 

--..,  ^       ^.^ --         Thb  history  then  recountiiig  what  the 
/'""^^  >  ^y        ^^,  •  ^       "knight  of  the  sorrowfol  figure*'  did 

when  he  found  himself  alone,  informs 
us  that,  having  finished  his  gamhols, 
>    half  naked,  and  perceiying  that  Sancho 
^  was  gone,  without  caring  to  be  witness 
of  any  more  of  his  pranks,  he  mounted 
the  top  of  a  high  rock,  and  there  b^an 
to  deliberate  on  a  subject  that  he  had 
often  considered  before,  without  coming 
to  any  resolution;  and  that  was  which 
;   of  the  two  was  the  best  and  most  pro* 
per  model  for  his  imitation,  Orlando  in 
his  forious  fits,  or  Amadis  in  his  me- 
lancholy moods:  and  thus  he  argued 
with  hunself : — ^if  Orlando  was  as  good 
and  Taliant  a  knight  as  he  is  univer- 
sally allowed  to  have  been,  where  is 
the  wonder?   since,  in  fact,  he  was 
enchanted,  and  could  only  be  slain  by 
having  a  needle  thrust  into  the  sole  of 
his  foot ;  and  therefore  he  always  wore  shoes  wiSi  seven  soles  of  iron.    This  con- 
trivance, however,  availed  him  nothing  against 

Bernardo  del  Garpio,  who  knew  the  secret^  "^^^    '*'  '^/^       t'S 

and  pressed  him  to  death  between  his  arms  ^•*«c>,.  *y^  r^ 

in  lUmcesvalles.     But  setting  aside  his  va-  ^        ""  vv         /         y 

lour,  let  us  consider  his  madness,  which  was  "'^^^^  "^  .^        '  C 

certainly  occasioned  by  the  discovery  he  made 
at  the  fountain,  and  by  the  intelligence  given  < 
him  by  the  shepherd  that  Angelica  had  proved 
faithless  with  Medoro,  a  little  curl-pated  Moor, 
page  to  Agramante.    And  if  he  knew  this, 
and  was'  convinced  of  his  lady's  infidelity,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  he  ran  mad.    But  how 
can  I  imitate  him  in  his  phrenzy,  withoat  a 
similar  cause  ?    My  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  I 
dare  swear,  never  in  all  her  life  beheld  a  • 
real  and  adknowledged  Moor,  and  that  she  is 
this  day  as  the  mother  that  bore  her  ;  and  I  ^ 
should  do  her  a  manifest  wrong  if,  suspecting  ^ 
otherwise,  I  should  be  seized  with  the  same 
species  of  phrenzy  as  that  of  Orlando  Eurioso. 
On  the  other  side  I  see  that  Amadis  de 

Gaul,  without  losing  his  senses,    or  having  any  raving  fits,  acquired  a  re- 
putation equally  high  as  a  lover,  since,  fincUng  himself  disdained  by  the  lad^ 
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Oriana,  who  coxmnanded  hi-m  not  to  appear  in  her  presenbe  until  it  was  her 
pleasure,  ho  only  retired  to  the  sterile  rock,  accompanied  by  a  hermit,  and  there 


wept  abundantly,  until  heaven  succoured  him  in  his  great  tribulation.  Now  this 
being  the  case,  why  should  I  take  the  pains  to  strip  myself  naked,  or  molest 
these  trees,  that  neyer  did  me  harm  ?  Or  wherefore  should  I  disturb  the  water 
of  these  crystal  streams,  which  are  to  furnish  me  with  drink  when  I  want  it? 
All  honour,  then,  to  the  memory  of  Amadis !  and  let  him  be  the  model  of  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  of  whom  shall  be  said,  what  was  said  of  another,  that,  if 
he  did  not  achieve  great  things,  he  at  least  died  in  attempting  them ;  and  though 
neither  rejected  nor  disdained  by  my  Bulcinea,  it  is  sufficient  that  I  am  abs^t 
from  her.  Now  then  to  the  work.  Come  to  my  memory,  ye  deeds  of  Amadis,  and 
instruct  me  where  to  begin  the  task  of  imitation !  It  now  occurs  to  me  that 
he  prayed  much — ^that  will  I  abo  do.''  Whereupon  he  strung  some  lai^  galls 
of  a  ccM:k«tree,  which  served  him  for  a  rosary;  but  he  regretted  exceedingly  that 
there  was  no  hermit  to  hear  his  confession,  and  administer  consolation  to  him. 
He  thus  passed  the  time,  waking  about,  and  writing,  and  graving  on  the  barks 
of  trees,  or  tracing  in  the  fine  sand,  many  verses  of  a  plaintive  kind,  or  in  praise 
of  his  Dulcinea.  Amongst  those  discovered  afterwards  only  the  following  wer^ 
entire  and  legible : — 

Ye  Vntty  trees,  with  spreading  aims, 

The  prido  and  shelter  of  the  plain ; 
Ye  humbler  shrubs  and  floVry  charms 

Which  here  in  {^ringing  gloiy  reign  f 
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If  my  oomplaints  may  pitv  more. 
Hear  the  sad  story  of  my  love ! 

While  with  me  here  yon  pan  your  hoaiB» 
Should  you  grow  &ded  with  my  carei, 

I'll  bribe  you  with  refireshing  ahowen ; 
You  shall  be  watered  with  my  tears. 

Distant,  thou^  present  in  idea, 

I  mourn  my  absent  Duldnea 

DdToboto. 

Love's  truest  slave,  despairing,  chose 
This  lonely  wild,  this  desert  plain, 

This  nlent  witness  of  the  woes 
Which  he,  thouA^  guiltless,  must  sostaiib 

Unknowing  why  taese  pains  he  b^irs, 

He  groans,  he  raves,  and  he  despaiis. 
Witii  lingering  fires  love  racks  my  soul : 

In  vain  I  grieve,  in  vain  lament ; 
Like  tortured  fiends  I  weep,  I  howl. 

And  bum,  yet  never  can  repent 
Distant,  though  present  in  idea, 
I  mourn  my  absent  Duldnea 

DelToboso. 

While  I  throujrii  honom^s  thorny  ways, 
In  search  of  distant  glory  rove, 

Malignant  fate  my  toil  repays 

With  endless  woes  and  hopeless  love. 

Thus  I  on  barren  rocks  despair, 

And  cune  mv  stars,  yet  bless  my  fiur. 
Love,  arm^d  with  snakes,  has  left  his  dart, 

And  now  does  like  a  fury  rave ; 
And  soourge  and  stinf  on  every  part, 

And  into  madness  lash  his  slave. 
Distant,  though  present  in  idea, 
I  mourn  my  absent  Duldnea 

DelTobosa 


The  whimsical  addition  at  the  end  of  each  stanza  occasioned  no  small  amuse- 
ment to  those  who  found  the  verses;  for  they  concluded  that  Don  Quixote 
had  thought  that,  unless  to  the  name  of  **  Dulcinea  "  be  added  "  Del  Toboso,'*  the 
object  of  his  praise  would  not  be  known — and  they  were  right,  as  he  afterwards 
confessed.  He  wrote  many  others,  but  only  these  three  stanzas  could  be  clearly 
made  out.  In  such  tender  and  melancholy  occupations,  sighing,  or  invoking  the 
inrlvan  deities,  the  nymphs  of  the  mountain  streams,  and  the  mournful  echo,  to 
luten  and  answer  to  his  moan,  he  passed  the  time ;  and  sometimes  in  gathering 
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keriw  io  sustain  himself  until  Sancho's  retam;  who,  if  he  had  tarried  three 
weeks  instead  of  three  days,  '*  the  knight  of  the  sorrowful  figure  "  would  hare 
been  so  disfignied  that  he  would  not  hare  been  reoognised  by  his  own  mother. 
Here,  however,  it  will  be  proper  to  leave  him,  wrapped  up  in  poetry  and  grief, 
to  relate  what  happened  to  the  squire  during  his  embaBsy. 

As  soon  as  Sancho  had  gained  the  high  road,  he  directed  his  oouise  immediately 
to  Toboso,  and  the  next  day  he  came  within  sight  of  the  inn  where  the  misfortune 
of  the  blanket  had  befallen  him,  and,  ikacying  himself  again  flying  in  the  air,  he 
felt  no  disposition  to  enter  it,  although  it  was  then  the  hour  of  dinner,  and  he 
longed  fbr  something  warm — all  having  been  cold-treat  with  him  for  many  days 
past  This  inclination,  nevertheless,  drew  him  forcibly  towards  the  inn;  and,  as 
he  stood  doubtful  whether  or  not  to  enter,  two  persons  came  out,  who  immediately 
recognised  him.  ''Pra.y»  signer  licentiate,"  said  one  to  the  other,  ''is  not  that 
Sacho  Panza  yonder  on  horseback,  who,  as  our  Mend*s  housekeeper  told  us,  accom- 
panied her  master  as  his  squire  ?"  **  Truly  it  is,"  said  the  licentiate ;  "  and  that 
is  our  Don  Quixote's  horse."  No  wonder  they  knew  him  so  wdl,  for  they 
were  the  priest  and  the  barber  of  his  village,  and  the  very  persons  who  had 
tried  and  passed  sentence  of  execution  on  the  mischievous  books.  Being  now  cer- 
tain it  was  Sancho  Panza  and  Rozinante,  and  hoping  to  hear  some  tidii^  of  Don 
Quixote,  the  priest  went  up  to  him,  and,  calling  lum  by  his  name,  "  Friend  Sancho 
Panza,"  said  ne, ''  where  have  you  left  your  master  ?  "  Sancho  immediately  ks^w 
Ihem,  and  resolved  to  conceal  the  circumstances  and  place  of  Don  Quixote's  retreat ; 
he  therefore  told  them  that  his  master  was  very  busy  in  a  certain  place,  about  a 
certain  afOair  of  the  greatest  importance  to  himself,  which  he  durst  not  discover  for 
the  eyes  in  his  head.  "  No,  no,  Sancho,"  qnoth  the  barber,  '*  that  stoiy  will  not 
pass.  If  you  do  not  tell  us  where  he  is,  we  shall  conclude,  as  we  suspect  already, 
that  you  have  murdered  and  robbed  him,  since  you  come  thus  upon  Ins  horse.  See, 
then,  that  you  produce  the  owner  of  that  horse,  or  woe  be  to  you!"  ''  There  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  threaten  me,"  quoth  Sancho;  ''for  I  am  not  a  man  to 
rob  or  murder  anybody.  Let  every  man's  fate  kill  him,  or  God  who  made  him. 
Hy  master  is  doing  a  certain  penance  much  to  his  liking  in  the  midst  of  yon 
mountains."  He  then,  very  freely  and  without  hesitation,  related  to  them  in  what 
state  he  had  left  him,  the  adventures  that  had  befitUen  them,  and  how  he  was 
then  carrying  a  letter  to  the  lady  Duldnea  del  Toboso-— the  daughter  of  Lorenzo 
Corchuelo,  with  whom  his  master  was  up  to  the  ears  in  love. 

Hiey  were  both  astonished  at  Sancho's  report ;  and,  though  they  already  knew 
the  nature  of  Don  Quixote's  derangement  yet  every  fredi  instance  of  it  was 
to  them  a  new  source  of  wonder.  Thej  begged  Sancho  Panza  to  show  them  the 
letter  he  was  carrying  to  the  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso.  He  said  it  was  written 
in  a  pocket-book,  and  that  his  master  had  ordered  him  to  get  it  copied  out  upon 
paper  at  tiie  first  town  he  should  arrive  at  The  priest  sai^  if  he  would  show  it 
to  him,  he  would  transcribe  it  in  a  very  fair  chfuracter.  Sancho  Panza  put  his 
hand  into  his  bosom  to  take  out  the  book,  but  found  it  not ;  nor  could  he  have 
found  it  had  he  searched  until  this  time ;  for  it  remained  with  Don  Quixote,  who 
had  forgotten  to  give  it  to  him.  When  Sancho  found  he  had  no  book,  he  turned 
as  pale  as  death ;  and,  having  felt  again  all  over  his  body  in  great  p^^urbation, 
without  success,  he  kid  hold  of  his  beard  with  both  hands,  and  tore  away  half  of 
it;  and  then  gave  himself  sundry  cufls  on  the  nose  and  mouth,  bathing  them  all 
in  blood.  The  priest  and  barber  seeing  this,  asked  him  wherefore  he  treated  him- 
self so  roughly.  ''Wherefore?"  answered  Sancho,  "but  that  I  have  let  slip 
througji  my  fingers  three  ass-colts,  each  of  them  a  castle!"  "How  so?"  repHed 
the  barber.  "I  have  lost  the  pocket-book,"  answered  Sancho,  "that  contained 
the  letter  to  Duldnea,  and  a  bill  signed  by  my  master,  in  which  he  ordered  bds 
niece  to  deliver  to  me  three  colts  out  of  four  or  five  he  had  at  home."  This  led 
him  to  mention  his  loss  of  Dapple;  but  the  priest  bid  him  be  of  good  cheer,  teUing 
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him  thai,  when  he  saw  hifl  master,  he  would  engage  him  to  renew  the  order  npon 
paper  in  a  regidar  way ;  for  one  written  in  a  pocket-book  would  not  be  accepted. 
Sancho  was  comforted  by  this  aBsnrance,  and  aaid  that  he  did  not  care  for  the  loss 
of  the  letter  to  Dnlcinea,  as  he  oonld  almost  say  it  by  heart :  so  that  they  might 
write  it  down,  where  and  when  they  pleased.  ''Bepeat  it,  then,  Sancho,"  quoth 
the  barber,  "  and  we  will  write  it  sifcerwards."  Sancho  then  began  to  scratch  his 
head,  in  order  to  fotdi  the  letter  to  his  remembnfiace;  now  he  stood  upon  one  foot, 
and  then  upon  the  other;  sometimes  he  looked  down  upon  the  ground,  and  some- 
times up  to  Ihe  liky :  then,  after  biting  oif  half  a  nail  of  one  finger,  and  keeping 
his  hearers  huAg  in  expectation,  he  said:  ''The  devil  take  all  I  remember  of  the 
letter:  thomgh  at  the  beginning  I  belieye  it  said,  'High  and  subtenane  lady.'" 
"No,^*  said  the  bas^ber,  "not  subtetiane,  but  dup^humane,  or  soyereign  lady." 
"  Aye^  so  it  was,"  ttdd  Sancho.  "Then,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  it  went  on,  'the 
stabbed,  and  the  waking,  and  the  pierced,  kisses  your  honour's  hands,  ungrateful 
and  most  regardless  fidr ; '  and  then  it  said  I  know  not  what  of  '  health  and  sick* 
ness  that  he  seiit;'  and  so  he  went  on,  until  at  last  he  ended  with  'thine  tiU 
deaih,  the  knight  of  the  sorrowM  fignre.' " 

They  were  both  not  a  litde  diverted  at  Sancho^s  ozcellent  memory,  and  com* 
mended  it  much,  desiring  him  to  repeat  the  letter  twice  more,  that  they  also  might 
get  it  by  heart,  in  order  to  write  it  down  in  due  time.  Thiice  Sandio  repeated 
it,  and  thrice  he  added  three  thousand  other  extravagances ;  relating  to  them  also 
many  other  ihingis  concerning  his  master,  but  not  a  word  of  the  blanket.  He 
inf<»ined  them  likewise  how  his  lord,  upon  his  return  with  a  kind  despatch  from 
his  lady  Buldnea  del  Toboso,  was  to  set  about  endeavouring  to  become  an  emperor, 
or  at  least  a  king  (for  so  it  was  concerted  between  them) — a  thing  that  would  be 
very  easily  done,  considering  the  valour  and  strength  of  his  arm ;  and  when  thia 
was  accomplished,  his  master  was  to  marry  him  Tas  by  that  time  he  should,  no 
doubty  be  a  widower),  and  give  him  to  wife  one  of  the  empresd'  maids  of  honour, 
heiress  to  a  larjge  and  rich  territory  on  the  main  land ;  for,  as  to  islands,  he  was 
quite  out  of  ooncdt  with  them.  Sancho  said  all  this  with  so  much  gravity,  ever 
and  anon  wiping  his  nose,  that  they  were  amazed  at  the  potency  of  Don  Quixote's 
malady,  which  had  borne  along  with  it  the  senses  also  of  this  poor  fellow.  They 
would  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  convince  him  of  his  folly,  ad  it  was  of  a 
harmless  uatore,  and  afforded  them  amusement ;  they  therefore  told  him  he  should 
pray  for  his  lord's  health,  since  it  was  very  possible  and  very  practicable  for  him 
in  process  of  time  to  become  an  emperor,  as  he  said,  or  at  least  an  archbishop,  or 
something  else  of  equal  dignity.  To  which  Sancho  answered,  "  G^tlemen,  if 
fortune  should  so  order  it  that  my  master  should  take  it  into  his  head  not  to  be  an 
emperor,  but  an;  archbiBhop>  I  would  fain  know  what  archbishops-errant  usually 
give  to  their  squires  ?"  "  They  usually  give  them,"  answered  the  priest,  "  some 
benefice  or  cure,  or  veigership,  which  brings  them  in  a  good  penny-rent;  besides 
the  perquisites  of  the  altar,  usually  valued  at  as  much  more."  "  rot  this  it  will 
be  necessary,"  replied  Sancho,  "  uiat  the  squire  be  unmarried,  and  that  he  know, 
at  least,  the  responses  to  the  mass ;  and  if  so,  woe  is  me !  for  I  am  married,  and 
do  not  know  my  ABC.  What  will  become  of  me,  if  my  master  should  have  a 
mind  to  be  an  archbishop,  and  not  an  emperor,  like  other  knights-errant!" 
"Be  not  uneasy,  friend  Sancho,"  said  the  barber,  "for  we  will  admonish  and 
entreat  your  master,  even  to  make  it  a  case  of  conscience,  to  become  an 
emperor  and  not  an  aixihbishop ; — ^indeed,  it  will  suit  him  better,  as  he  is  more  of 
a  soldier  than  a  scholar."  "So  I  think,"  answered  Sancho,  "though  I  can 
affirm  that  he  has  a  head-piece  for  everything;  but  for  my  part,  I  will  pray 
heaven  to  direct  him  to  tha:t  which  is  best  for  him,  and  will  enable  him  to  do  the 
most  for  me."  "  You  talk  like  a  wise  man,"  said  the  priest,  "  and  a  good  Chiis- 
tian;  "but  we  must  now  contrive  to  relieve  your  master  from  this  unprofitable 
penance^  and,  therefore  let  us  go  in  to  cono^  proper  measures,  and  i^  to  get 
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onr  diimer,  whicli  by  this  time  is  ready."  Sancho  said  they  might  go  in,  but 
that  he  should  choose  to  stay  without — ^he  would  tell  them  why  another  time ;  he 
begged  them,  howeyer,  to  bring  him  out  something  warm  to  eat,  and  also  some 
barley  for  Bozinante.  Accordjngly  they  left  him  and  entered  the  inn,  and  soon 
after  the  barber  retained  to  him  with  some  food. 


Tlie  curate  and  barber  having  deliberated  together  on  the  best  means  of 
accomplishing  their  purpose,  a  device  occurred  to  &e  priest,  exactly  fitted  to  Don 
Quixote^s  humour,  and  likely  to  effect  what  they  desired :  which  was,  ih&t  he 
should  perform  himself  the  part  of  a  damsel-errant,  and  the  barber  equip  himself 
as  her  squire ;  in  which  disguise  they  should  repair  to  Don  Quixote :  and  the 
curate  presenting  himself  as  an  afflicted  and  distressed  lady,  should  beg  a  boon 
of  him,  trhich  he,  as  a  valorous  knight-errant,  could  not  do  oliierwise  than  grant ; 
and  ttus  should  be  a  request  that  he  would  accompany  her  whither  she  should 
lead  him,  to  redress  an  injury  done  her  by  a  discouiiieous  knight;  entreating 
him,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  desire  her  to  remove  her  mask,  nor  make  any 
£uiher  inquiries  coneeming  her,  until  he  had  done  her  justice  on  that  wicked 
knight.  He  made  no  doubt  but  that  Don  Quixote  would  consent  to  any  such, 
terms,  and  the}'  might  thus  get  him  away  from  that  place>  and  carry  him  home» 
where  they  would  endeavour  to  find  some  remedy  for  his  extraordinary  malady. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVII. 


BOW  TBB  PBIB8T  AKD  THS   BABBXR   PBOOEBDBD    IN    THBIB   PBOJBGT,    WITH    OTHXE   THIVOS 
WORTHY  OF  BBIICO  BBLATBD  IN  THIS  UISTOBT. 

XBX  barber  liked  the  priest's  contrivaiioe 
I  so  well  that  they  immediately  began  to 
li'  carry  it  into  execution.  They  borrowed 
|ii  a  petticoat  and  head-dress  from  the  land- 
lady, leaving  in  pawn  for  them  a  new 
cassock  belonging  to  the  priest;  and  the 
barber  made  hiimielf  a  buge  beard  of  the 
tail  of  a  pied  ox,  in  whicb  the  innkeeper 

I  used  to  hang  his  comb.  The  hostess 
haying  asked  them  for  what  purpose 
they  wanted  tliose  things,  the  priest 
gave  her  a  brief  account  of  Don  Quixote's 
insanity,  and  the  necessity  of  that  disgmse  to  draw  him  from  his  present  retreat. 
The  host  and  hostess  immediately  conjectured  that  this  was  the  same  person  who 
had  once  been  their  guest,  the  maker  of  the  balsam,  and  the  master  of  the 
blanketed   squire;    and  they  re-  ^  ,,^ 

lated  to  the  priest  what  had  passed  __J==<^Y"3^Js'\';iiiL  'b:j«!  A'-V  '/ ''"-/ 
between  them,  without  omitting      ^^"^   f\:^t; ;  '  Vf,  iifL,''.!'.  ;,i-- 
what  Sancho  had  been  so  carefdl 
to  conceal.    In  the  meantime  the 
landlady  equipped  the  priest  to 
admiration :  she  put  him  on  a  cloth 
petticoat,  laid  tiiick  with  stripes 
of  black  velvet,  each  the  breadth 
of  a  span,  all  pinked  and  slashed ; 
and   a  corset    of  green   velvet, 
bordered  with  white  satin,  which,  ^ 
together  with  the  petticoat,  must  v 
have  been  made  in  the  days  of 
king  Bamba.*    The  priest  would  ^ 
not  consent  to  wear  a  woman's  ^ 
head-dress,   but  put  on  a  Uttie 
white  quilted  cap,  which  he  used 
as  a  night-cap,  and  bound  one  a 
of  his  garters  of  black  taffeta  about  1 
his  head,  and  with  the  other  made 

a  kind  of  veil,  which  covered  his  face  and  beard  very  weU.  He  then  pulled 
his  hat  over  his  &ce,  which  was  so  large  that  it  served  him  for  an  umbrella,  and 
wrapping  his  doak  around  him,  he  got  upon  his  mule  sideways  like  a  woman. 
The  barber  mounted  also,  with  a  bea]^  that  reached  to  his  girdle,  of  a  colour 
between  sonrel  and  white,  being,  as  before  said,  made  of  the  tail  of  a  pied  ox. 

*  Bamba  was  an  andent  Gothic  king  of  Spain.    J, 
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Thej  took  loaye  of  all,  not  ezoeptiiig  the  good  lEaritomes,  who  promiaed,  tnough 
a  sinner,  to  pray  over  an  entire  rosary  that  God  mi^t  give  them  good  sncoeee 
in  flo  arduous  and  Christian  a  busineBS  as  that  which  they  had  undertaken. 

But  Bcaroely  had  they  got  out  of  the  inn,  when  the  curate  began  to  think  he 
had  done  amiss,  and  that  it  was  indecent  for  a  priest  to  be  so  accoutred,  although 
for  so  good  a  purpose;  and  acquainting  the  bmrber  with  his  scruples,  he  begged 
him  to  exchange  apparel,  as  it  would  better  become  him  to  personate  the 
distressed  damsel,  and  he  would  himself  act  the  squire,  as  being  a  less  pro&nation 
of  his  dignity ;  and,  if  he  would  not  consent,  he  was  determined  to  proceed  no 
fiirther,  tiiough  the  deyil  should  run  away  with  Don  Quixote.  They  were  now 
ioined  by  Sancho,  who  was  highly  diveited  at  their  appearance.  The  barber 
consented  to  the  proposed  exchange ;  upon  which  the  priest  began  to  instruct 
him  how  to  act  his  part,  and  what  expressions  to  use  to  Don  Quixote,  in  order  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  accompany  them,  and  leave  the  place  of  his  penance.  The 
barber  assured  him  that,  without  his  instructions,  he  would  undertake  to  manage 
that  point  to  a  tittle.  The  dress,  however,  he  would  not  put  on,  until  they  came 
near  to  the  place  of  Don  Quixote's  retreat  The  priest  then  adjusted  his  heard, 
and  they  proceeded  forward,  guided  by  Sancho  Fanza,  who  on  the  way  related  to 
them  their  adventure  with  the  madman  whom  they  had  encountered  in  the  moun- 
tain ;  but  said  not  a  word  about  the  portmanteau  and  its  contents :  for  with  all 
his  foUy  and  simplicity,  the  rogue  wb»  somewhat  covetous; 

The  next  day  they  arrived  at  the  place  where  Sancho  had  strewed  the  branches 
to  ascertain  the  place  where  he  had  left  his  master;  and,  upon  seeing  tiiem,  he 
gave  notice  that  they  had  entered  the  mountain  pass,  and  would  therefore  do  well 
to  put  on  their  disguise,  if  that  had  any  coneem  with  the  delivery  of  his  master. 
They  had  before  told  him  that  their  disguise  waa  of  the  utmost  importance 
towards  disengaging  his  master  £rom  the  miserable  life  her  had  chosen ;  and  that 
he  must  by  no  means  tell  him  who  they  were :  and  if  he  should  inquire,  as 
no  doubt  he  would,  whetlier  he  had  delivered  the  letter  to  Duldne^  he;  flbould 
say  he  had ;  and  that  she,  not  being  able  to  read  or  write,  had  answesred  by' word 
of  mouth,  and  commanded  the  knight,  on  pain  of  her  displeasure,  to  repair' to  Iter 
immediately,  upon  an  affidr  of  much  importance:  for,  with  thi^  afid  irhat 
they  intended  to  say  tiiemselves,  thev  should  certainly  reoMieOe  hm  to  a 
better  mode  of  life,  and  put  him  in  the  way  of  soon  becoming  an  emperor, 
or  a  king ;  as  to  an  archbishop,  he  had  nothing  to  fear  on  that  subject.  Sancho 
listened  to  all  this,  and  imprinted  it  weU  on  his  memory,  and  gave  them  many 
thanks  for  promising  to  advise  his  lord  to  be  an  emperor,  and  not  an  archbishop ; 
for  he  was  persuaded  that,  in  rewarding  their  squires,  emperors  could  do  more 
than  archbishops-errant.  He  told  them  also  it  would  be  proper  he  should  go 
before,  to  find  him,  and  deHver  his  lady's  answer :  for,  perhaps,  that  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  bring  him  out  of  that  place,  without  £uther  trouble.  They 
agreed  with  Sancho,  and  determined  to  wait  for  his  return  with  intelligence  of 
his  master.  Sancho  entered  the  mountain  pass,  and  left  them  in  a  pleasant  spot, 
refreshed  by  a  streamlet  of  clear  water,  and  shaded  by  rocks  and  over-hanj^big 
foliage. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  Aug^nst,  when  in  those  parts  the  heats  are  violent,  and 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  on  which  account  they  found  the  situation 
very  agreeable,  and  consented  the  more  readily  to  wait  there  till  Sancho's  retom. 
Wmle  they  were  reposing  in  the  shade,  a  voice  reached  their  ears,  which, 
although  unaccompanied  by  any  instrument,  sounded  sweet  and  melodious. 
They  were  much  surprised,  since  that  was  not  a  place  where  th^  migjht  expect 
to  hear  fine  singing;  for,  although  it  is  common  to  tell  of  shepherds  with  melo- 
dious voices,  warbling  over  hiUs  and  dales,  yet  this  is  rather  poetical  &ncy  than 
plain  truth.  Besides,  the  verses  they  heard  were  not  those  of  a  rustic  muse,  but 
of  refined  and  oourtiy  invention,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  stanzaii : — 

II 
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What  causes  all  mj  grief  and  pain? 

Cmel  disdain. 
"What  aggniTBtes  my  misery? 

Accursed  jealousy. 
Hov  has  my  soul  its  patience  lost  ? 

By  tedious  absence  cross'd. 
Alas  1  no  halsam  can  be  found 
To  heal  the  grief  of  such  a  wound. 
When  absence,  jealousy,  and  sooni, 
Hare  left  me  hopeless  and  forlorn. 

What  in  my  breast  this  grief  could  moTe  } 

Neglected  lore. 
What  doth  my  fond  desires  withstand? 

Fate's  cruel  hand. 
And  what  confirms  my  misery  ? 

Heaven's  fiz'd  decree. 
Ah  me!  my  boding  fears  portend, 
This  strange  disease  my  life  will  end : 
For  die  I  must,  when  three  such  foes, 
HeaVn,  fate,  and  loye^  my  hUas  oppose. 

My  peace  of  mind  what  can  restore  ? 

Death's  welcome  hour. 
What  gains  love's  joys  most  readily } 

Fidue  inconstancy. 
Its  pains  what  medicine  oa"  assuage  ? 

Wild  phrenz^s  ra^. 
Tis  Iftierafore  little  wisdoss,  sure, 
For  such  a  grief  ta  seek  a  eure^ 
That  knows  no  bettec  remedy 
Than  phrensy^  death,  incopstancy. 

"Die  hour,  ihe  seaaon,  the  solitude,  the  Foice,  and  the  skill  of  the  Binger,  all  con- 
spired to  impress  the  auditors  with  wonder  and  delight,  and  the^  remained  for 
aome  time  motionless,  in  expectation  of  hearing  more :  but  finding  Ihe  silence 
contume,  they  resolyed  to  see  who  it  was  who  had  sung  so  agreeably;  and  were 
again  detained  by  the  same  voice,  regaling  their  ears  with  this  sonnet : — 

Friendship,  thou  hast  with  nimble  flight 
Exulting  gain*d  th'  empyreal  height, 
Li  heaT'n  to  dwell,  whikt  here  mIow 
Thy  semblance  reigns  in  mimic  show  : 
From  thence  to  earth,  at  thy  behest, 
Descends  &ir  peace,  celestial  guest ! 
Beneath  whose  veil  of  shining  hue 
Beeeit  oft  luiks,  conceal'd  from  view. 

Leave,  friendship !  leave  thy  heavenly  seat, 

Or  strip  thy  livery  off  the  cheat 

If  still  he  wean  thy  borrowed  smiles. 

And  still  imwary  truth  beguiles, 

Soon  must  this  dark  terrestrial  ball 

Into  its  first  oonfusion  fsdl 

The  song  ended  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  ihey  again  listened  very  atteativelyv  in 
hopes  of  hearing  more ;  but  the  music  being  changed  into  sobs  and  lamentation, 
they  went  in  search  of  the  unhappy  person  whose  voice  was  no  less  excellent 
than  his  complaints  were  moumM.  They  had  not  gone  far  when,  turning  the 
point  of  a  reck,  tiiey  perceived  a  man  oi  tiie  same  stature  and  appearance  that 
Sancho  had  described  Oaidenio  to  them.  The  man  expressed  no  surprise  at  the 
sight  of  th«n,biit  stood  still,  indixring  his  head  upon  his  breast,  in  a  pensive  pOA- 
tuie,  without  again  raaaing  his  eyes  from  the  ffoxauL    The  priest^  who  was  a 
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weU-spoken  man,  being  already  acquainted  with  his  misfortimey  went  up  to  him, 
ffiod  in  few  but  very  impressiye  words  entreated  him  to  forsake  that  miserable 
kind  of  life,  and  not  hazard  so  great  a  misfortune  as  to  lose  it  in  that  inhospitable 
place.  Cardenio  was  then  peifectly  tranquil,  and  free  from  those  outrageous  fits 
with  which  he  was  so  often  seized ;  he  likewise  appeared  to  be  sensible  that  the 
persons  who  now  accosted  him  were  unlike  the  inhabitants  of  those  mountains ; 
he  was  still  more  surprised  to  hear  them  speak  of  his  concerns,  and  he  repHed, 
"  It  is  very  evident  to  me,  gentlemen,  whoever  you  are,  that  heaven,  which  suc- 
cours the  good,  and  often  even  the  wicked,  unworthy  as  I  am,  sends  to  me  in  this 
solitude,  so  remote  from  the  commerce  of  human  kind,  persons  who,  representing 
to  me  by  various  and  forcible  arguments  how  irrational  is  my  mode  of  life, 
endeavour  to  divert  me  from  it;  but  not  knowing  as  I  do  that  by  flying 
from  this  misery  I  shall  be  plunged  into  worse,  they  doubtless  take  me  for  a  fooL 
or  madman ;  and  no  wonder,  for  I  am  myself  aware  that,  so  intense  and  so  over- 
whchuing  is  the  sense  of  my  misery,  I  sometimes  become  like  a  stone,  void  of  all 
knowledge  and  sensation.  I  know  this  to  be  true,  by  the  traces  I  leave  of  my 
frenzy;  but  I  can  only  lament  in  vain,  curse  my  fortune,  and  seek  an  excuse 
for  my  extravagance  by  imparting  the  cause  to  all  who  wiU  Usten  to  me,  since 
none  who  are  acquainted  with  my  situation  could  fiEdl  to  pardon  my  conduct  and 
compassionate  my  sufferings.  And,  gentiemen,  if  you  come  with  the  same  inten- 
tion that  others  have  done,  before  you  proceed  any  farther  in  your  prudent  counsel, 
I  beseech  you  to  hear  my  sad  story ;  for  then  you  will  probably  spare  yourselves 
the  trouble  of  endeavouring  to  find  consolation  for  an  evil  which  has  no  remedy." 
The  two  friends,  being  desirous  of  hearing  his  own  account  of  himself,  entreated 
him  to  indulge  them,  assuring  him  they  would  do  nothing  but  what  was  agreeable 
to  him,  either  in  the  way  of  remedy  or  advice.  The  uiiappy  young  man  began 
his  melancholy  story  almost  in  the  same  words  in  which  he  had  related  it  to  Don 
Quixote  and  the  goatherd  some  few  days  before,  when, .  on  account  of  master 
Elisabat  and  Don  Quixote's  zeal  in  defending  the  honour  of  knight-errantry,  the 
tale  was  abruptiy  suspended ;  but  Cardenio's  sane  interval  now  enabled  Imn  to 
conclude  it  quietly.  On  coming  to  the  circumstance  of  the  love-letter  which  Don 
Fernando  found  between  the  leaves  of  the  book  of  Amadis  de  Gkiul,  he  said  he 
remembered  it  peifectiy  well,  and  that  it  was  as  follows : — 

"  *  Each  day  I  discover  in  you  qualities  which  raise  you  in  my  esteem ;  and, 
therefore,  if  you  would  put  it  in  my  power  to  discharge  my  obligations  to  you, 
without  prejudice  to  my  honour,  you  may  easily  do  it.  I  have  a  father  who 
knows  you,  and  has  an  affection  for  me ;  who  will  never  force  my  inclinations, 
and  will  comply  with  whatever  you  can  justiy  desire,  if  you  really  have  that 
value  for  me  which  you  profess,  and  which  I  trust  you  have.' 

''This  letter  made  me  resolve  to  demand  Lucinda  in  marriage,  as  I  have 
already  related,  and  was  one  of  those  which  pleased  Don  Fernando  so  much.  It 
was  this  letter,  also,  which  made  him  determine  upon  my  ruin  before  my  deaig9. 
could  be  effected.  I  told  Don  Fernando  that  Lucinda's  father  expected  that  the 
proposal  should  come  from  mine,  but  that  I  durst  not  mention  it  to  him,  lest  he 
should  refuse  his  consent :  not  tiiat  he  was  ignorant  of  Lucinda's  exalted  merits, 
which  might  ennoble  any  family  of  Spain,  but  because  I  had  understood  from  him 
that  he  was  desirous  I  should  not  marry  imtil  it  should  be  seen  what  Duke 
Bicardo  would  do  for  me.  In  short  I  told  him  that  I  had  not  courage  to  speak 
to  my  father  about  it,  being  fiill  of  vague  apprehensions  and  sad  forebodings.  In 
reply  to  all  this,  Don  Fernando  engaged  to  induce  my  father  to  propose  me  to  the 

.  fiitiier  of  Lucinda 0  ambitious  Marius !  cruel  Catiline !  wicked  Scylla !  cra% 

Galalon!  perfidious  VeUido!  vindictive  Julian!  Oh,  covetous  Judas!  Cruel, 
wicked,  and  crafty  traitor !  what  injury  had  been  done  thee  by  a  poor  wretch 
who  80  frankly  disclosed  to  thee  the  secrets  of  his  heart  ?  Wherein  had  I  offended 
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thee?  Have  I  not  ever  aouglit  the  advanoemdnt  of  thy  interest  and  honour' 
But  why  do  I  complain — ^miserable  wretch  that  I  am !  Por  when  tiie  stars  are 
adverse,  what  is  human  power !  Who  could  have  thought  that  Don  Eemando, 
noble  and  generous,  obliged  by  my  services,  and  secure  of  success  wherever  his 
amorous  inclinations  led  him,  should  take  such  cruel  pains  to  deprive  me  of  my 
single  ewe-lamb !  But  no  more  of  these  unavailing  reflections;  I  will  now 
resume  the  broken  thread  of  my  sad  story. 

"  Don  Fernando,  thinking  my  presence  an  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  his 
treacherous  design,  resolved  to  send  me  to  his  elder  brother  for  money  to  pay  for 
six  horses  which  he  bought,  merely  for  a  pretence  to  get  me  out  of  the  way,  that 
he  might  the  more  conveniently  execute  his  diabolical  purpose.  Gould  I  foresee 
such  treachery  ?  Could  I  even  suspect  it  ?  Surely  not :  on  the  contrary,  well 
satisfied  with  his  purchase,  I  cheerfdly  consented  to  depart  immediately.  That 
night  I  had  an  interview  with  Lucinda,  and  told  her  what  had  been  agreed  upon 
between  Don  Fernando  and  myself,  assuring  her  of  my  hopes  of  a  successful 
result  She,  equally  unsuspicious  of  Don  Fernando,  desired  me  to  return 
speedily,  since  she  bdlieved  the  completion  of  our  wishes  was  only  deferred  until 
proposals  should  be  made  to  her  father  by  mine.  I  know  not  whence  it  was,  but 
as  she  spoke  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  some  sudden  obstruction  in  her  throat 
prevented  her  articulating  another  word.  I  was  surprised  at  her  unusual  emotion, 
for  we  generally  convers^  together  with  pleasure,  unalloyed  by  tears,  sighs,  jea- 
lousy, suspicion,  or  alarms — ^I,  expatiating  upon  my  good  fortune  in  possessing 
such  a  mistress;  and  she,  kindly  conmiending  in  me  what  she  thought  worthy  of 
commendation.  We  amused  each  other  also  by  the  littie  concerns  of  our  neigh- 
bours and  acquaintance;  and  my  presumption  never  extended  feorther  than  to 
seize,  by  force,  one  of  her  snowy  hands,  and  press  it  to  my  lips  as  well  as  tiie 
narrowness  of  the  iron  gate  between  us  would  permit.  But  the  night  preceding 
the  doleful  day  oi  my  departure,  she  wept,  sighed,  and  abruptiy  withdrew,  leav- 
ing me  foil  of  surprise  and  trepidation  at  witaessing  such  uncommon  indications 
of  grief  and  tenderness  in  my  Lucinda.  Still  I  cherished  my  hopes,  and  ascribed 
aU  to  the  excess  of  her  tenderness  for  me,  and  the  sorrow  naturd  in  lovers  upon 
separation.  I  set  out  upon  my  journey  sad  and  pensive,  my  soul  full  of  gloomy 
thoughts  and  fears^manifest  presages  of  the  sad  fate  in  store  for  me. 

**  I  executed  my  commission  to  Don  Femando's  brother,  by  whom  I  was  well 
received,  but  not  soon  dismissed;  for,  to  my  grie^  he  ordered  me  to  wait  eight 
days,  and  to  keep  out  of  his  father^s  sight ;  because  his  brother  had  desired  t£at 
a  certain  sum  of  money  might  be  sent  to  him  without  the  duke*s  knowledge.  All 
this  was  a  contrivance  of  tiie  fiedse  Fernando ;  and  I  feit  disposed  to  resist  the 
injunction,  as  it  seemed  to  me  impossible  to  support  life  so  many  days  absent  from 
Lucinda,  especially  having  left  her  in  such  a  state  of  dejection.  Nevertheless,  I 
did  obey,  like  a  good  servant,  although  at  the  expense  of  my  health.  But  four 
days  after  my  arrival  a  man  came  in  quest  *of  me  with  a  letter,  which  by  the 
superscription  I  knew  to  be  firom  Lucinda.  I  opened  it  with  alarm,  convinced  it 
must  be  something  extraordinary  that  had  induced  her  to  write.  Before  I  read 
it,  I  made  some  inquiries  of  the  messenger.  He  told  me  that  passing  accidentally 
tiirough  a  street  in  the  town,  a  very  beautiful  lady,  with  tears  in  her  eyes^  called 
to  him  from  a  window,  and  said  to  him,  in  great  agitation,  'Friend,  if  you  are  a 
Christian,  I  beg  of  you,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  carry  this  letter  with  all  expedi- 
tion to  the  place  and  person  to  whom  it  is  directed ;  in  so  doing  you  will  peribnn 
an  act  of  charity  acceptable  to  our  Lord;  and  to  supply  you  with  the  necessary 
expense  take  what  is  tied  up  in  this  handkerchief;'  so  saying,  she  threw  Uie 
handkerchief  out  of  the  window ;  which  contained  a  hundred  reals,  and  this  gold 
ring,  with  the'  letter  I  have  given  you.  She  saw  me  take  up  the  letter  and  the 
handkerchief  and  assure  her  by  signs  that  I  would  do  what  she  commanded,  and 
sbii  then  quitted  t^'^  window.    Finding  myself  so  well  paid  for  the  trouM'^  "-"l 
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kniywixig  by  the  mLpencription  it  was  ibr  you,  sir ;  induced  moreoyer  by  tibe  teore 
of  that  beautifol  l^y,  I  resolved  to  trust  no  other  person,  but  deliver  it  with  my 
own  hands :  and  withon  sixteen  hours  I  have  performed  the  journey,  which  you 
know  is  eighteen  leagues.'    While  the  grateM  messenger  thus  spoke,  I  hung 
rx^n    his    words,    my 
]^  trembling  so  that  I 
could  scarcely  stand.    At 
length    I    opened    the 
letter,   which  contained 
these  words: — 

'  The  promise  Don 
Fernando  gave  you  to 
intercede  with  your  fa- 
ther, he  has  fulfilled, 
more  for  his  own  grati- 
fication than  your  inte- 
rest Enow,  sir,  that 
he  has  demanded  me  to 
wife:  and  my  father, 
allured  by  the  advan- 
tage he  thinks  Don  Fer- 
nwdo  possesses  over  you, 
has  accepted  this  pro- 
posal 80  eagerly  that  the 
marriage  is  to  be  solem- 
nized two  days  hence, 
and  with  so  much  ][»i- 
vacy  that,  except  heaven, 
a  few  of  our  own  family 
are  alone  to  witness  it. 
Conceive  my  situation! 
and  think  whether  you 
ought    not    to    return. 

"Whether  I  love  you  or  not,  the  event  will  prove.     Heaven  grant  this  may  comb 
to  your  hand  before  mine  be  compelled  to  join  his  who  breaks  his  promised  faith!' 

''I  set  out  immediately,  without  waitmg  for  any  6ther  answer,  or  the  money:  for 
now  I  plainly  saw  it  was  not  the  purchase  of  horses,  but  the  indulgence  of  his 
pleasure,  that  had  induced  Don  Fernando  to  send  me  to  his  brother.  My  rage 
against  Don  Fernando,  and  the  fear  of  losing  the  rich  reward  of  my  long  service 
and  affection  gave  wings  to  my  speed;  and  the  next  d^  I  reached  our  town,  at  the 
moment  favourable  for  an  interview  wilh  Lucinda.  I  went  privately,  having  left 
my  mule  with  the  honest  man  who  brought  me  the  letter :  and  fortune  was  just 
then  BO  TOopitious  that  I  found  Lucinda  at  €i6  grate,  the  constant  witness  of  our 
loves.  We  saw  each  other — ^but  how !  "Who  is  there  in  the  world  that  can  boast 
of  having  &thomed,  and  thoroughly  penetrated  the  intricate  and  ever-changing 
nature  of  a  woman  ?  Oerteinly  none.  As  soon  as  Lucinda  saw  me  she  said : 
'Cardenio,  I  am  in  my  bridal  habit;  they  axe  now  waiting  for  me  in  the  hall ; 
the  treacherous  Don  Feruando  and  my  covetous  father,  with  some  others,  who 
shall  sooner  be  witnesses  of  my  death  than  of  my  nuptiids.  Be  not  afflicted,  my 
Mend ;  but  endeavour  to  be  present  at  this  sacrifice,  which,  if  my  arguments 
cannot  avert,  I  carry  a  dagger  about  me,  which  can  oppose  a  more  effectual 
resistance,  by  putting  an  end  to  my  life,  and  will  give  you  a  convincing  proof  of 
the  affection  I  have  ever  borne  you.  I  answered  with  concision  and  precipitation : 
*  let  your  actions,  madam,  prove  the  truth  of  your  words.  If  you  carry  a  dagger 
to  seeure  your  honour,  I  carry  a  wwofd  to  defend  yon,  or  kiU  myseL^  if  fortune 
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proves  adverse. '  I  do  not  believe  she  heard  all  I  said,  being  hastily  called  away: 
tor  the  bridegFoom  waited  for  her.  Here  the  night  of  my  sorrow  closed  in  upon 
me !  here  set  the  sun  of  my  happiness !  My  eyes  were  clouded  in  darkness,  and  my 
brain  was  disordered.  I  was  irresolute  whether  to  enter  her  house,  and  seemed 
bereaved  of  the  power  to  move ;  but,  recollecting  how  important  my  presence 
might  be  on  that  occasion,  I  exerted  myself,  and  hastened  thither.  Being 
perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  avenues,  and  the  whole  houshold  engaged,  I 
escaped  observation,  and  concealed  myself  in  the  recess  of  a  window  in  the  hall, 
behind  the  hangings,  where  two  pieces  of  tapestry  met ;  whence  I  could  see  all 
that  passed.  Who  can  describe  the  flutterings  of  my  heart,  and  my  varieue  sen- 
sations, as  I  stood  there  ?  The  bridegroom  entered  the  hall,  in  his  usual  dress, 
accompanied  by  a  cousin  of  Lucinda,  and  no  other  person  was  present,  except 
the  servants  of  the  house.  Soon  after,  from  a  dressing-room,  came  forth  Lucinda, 
accompanied  by  her  mother  and  two  of  her  own  maids,  adorned  in  the  extreme  of 
courtly  splendour.  The  agony  and  distraction  I  endured  allowed  me  not  to 
observe  l3ie  particulars  of  her  dress ;  I  remarked  only  the  colours,  which  were 
carnation  and  white,  and  the  precious  stones  that  glittered  on  every  part  of  her 
attire :  surpassed,  however,  by  the  singular  beauty  of  her  fSdr  and  golden  tresses, 
in  the  splendour  of  which  the  brilliance  of  her  jewels  and  the  blaze  of  the 
surrounding  lights  seemed  to  be  lost.  0  memory,  thou  mortal  enemy  of  my 
repose !  wherefore  now  recal  to  me  the  incomparable  beauty  of  that  adored 
enemy  of  mine !  Were  it  not  better,  thou  cruel  faculty !  to  represent  to  my 
imagination  her  conduct  at  that  period? — ^that,  moved  by  so  flagrant  an  injury,  I 
may  strive,  if  not  to  avenge  it,  at  least  to  end  this  life  of  pain.  Be  not  weary, 
gentlemen,  of  these  digressions;  for  my  misfortunes  are  not  such  as  can  be 
related  briefly  and  methodically,  since  every  circumstance  appears  to  me  of 
importance. "  The  priest  assured  him  that,  foir  from  being  tired  of  listening  to 
him,  they  took  great  pleasure  in  his  minutest  details,  which  merited  no  less 
attention  than  the  principal  parts  of  his  story. 


"  I  say  then,"  continued  Cardenio,  "  that,  being  all  assembled  in  the  hall,  the 
priest  entered,  and,  having  taken  them  both  by  the  hand,  in  order  to  peifann 
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what  is  necessary  on  Bach  occasions,  wben  he  came  ix>  these  i^otds,  *y9Vl  yoo, 
signora  Lncinday  take  signor  Bon  Eemando,  who  is  here  present,  for  yonr  lawful 
husband,  as  our  holy  mother  the  church  commands  ?'  I  thrust  out  my  head  and 
neck  through  the  tapestry,  and  with  attentive  ears  and  distracted  soul  awaited 
Lucinda's  reply,  as  the  sentence  of  my  death,  or  the  confirmation  of  my  Hfe. 
•0!  that  I  had  then  dared  to  venture  forth,  and  to  have  cried  aloud^^iJi, 
Ludnda,  Lucinda!  beware  what  you  do;  consider  what  yon  owe  to  me! 
Bemember  that  you  are  mine,  and  cannot  belong  to  another.  Be  assured  that  in 
pronouncing  Yes  you  will  instantiy  destroy  me ! — ^Ah,  traitor  Pon  Fernando ! 
lavisher  of  my  glory,  death  of  my  life !  what  is  it  thou  wouldst  have  ?  to  what 
dost  thou  pretend?  Beflect,  that  as  a  Christian  thou  canst  not  accomplish  thy 
purpose ;  for  Lucinda  is  my  wife,  and  I  am  her  husband.  Ah,  fool  that  I  am ! 
now  I  am  absent,  I  can  say  what  I  ought  to  have  said,  but  did  not !  Now,  that  I 
have  suffered  myself  to  be  robbed  of  my  soul's  treasure,  I  am  cursing  the  thief, 
on  whom  I  might  have  revenged  myself  if  I  had  been  then  as  prompt  to  act  as 
I  am  now  to  complain !  I  was  then  a  coward  and  a  fool;  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  I 
now  die  adiame^  repentant,  and  mad. 

"  The  priest  stood  expecting  Lucinda's  answer,  who  paused  for  a  long  time ;  and 
when  I  thought  she  would  6i«w  forth  the  dagger  in  defence  of  her  honour,  or 
make  some  declaration  which  might  redound  to  my  advantage,  I  heard  her  say  in 
a  low  and  Mnt  voice,  '  I  will;'  Don  Fernando  said  the  same,  and  the  ring  h&ng 
put  on,  they  remained  tied  in  an  indissoluble  band.  The  bridegroom  approached 
to  embrace  his  bride;  and  she,  laying  her  hand  on  her  heart,  &inted  in  the  arms 
of  her  mother.  Lnagine  my  oondition  after  that  fisttal  Yes,  by  which  my  hopes 
were  frustrated,  Lucinda's  vows  and  pronuses  broken,  and  I  for  ever  deprived  of 
all  chance  of  happiness.  I  was  totally  confounded — 1  thought  myself  abandoned 
by  heaven  and  earth ;  the  air  denying  me  breath  for  my  sighs,  and  the  water 
moisture  for  my  tears:  fbe  alone  supplied  me  with  rage  and  jealousy.  On 
Lucinda's  fidnting,  all  were  in  confusion,  and  her  mother  unlacing  her  boiaom  to 
give  her  air,  discovered  in  it  a  folded  paper,  which  Don  Fernando  iostantly  seised, 
and  read  it  by  tiie  light  of  one  of  the  flambeaux :  after  which,  he  sat  hunself 
down  in  a  chcor,  apparentiy  frill  of  thought,  and  without  attending  to  the  exer- 
tions made  to  recover  his  bride. 

"During  this  general  consternation,  I  departed,  indifferent  whether  I  was  seen 
or  not ;  but  determined,  if  seen,  to  act  so  desperate  a  part  that  all  the  world 
should  know  the  just  indignation  of  my  breast,  by  the  chastisement  of  the  frJse 
Don  Fernando,  and  of  the  fickle,  though  swooning  traitress.  But  my  tsA^,  to 
reserve  me  for  greater  evils,  if  greater  can  possibly  exist,  ordained  that  at  that 
juncture  I  had  the  use  of  my  understanding,  which  has  since  fbiled  me ;  and 
instead  of  seizing  the  opportunity  to  revenge  myself  on  my  cruel  enemies,  I 
condemned  myself  to  a  more  severe  fate  than  I  coiud  have  inmcted  on  them;  for 
what  is  sudden  death,  to  a  protracted  life  <^  anguish  ?  In  short,  I  quitted  the 
house ;  and,  returning  to  the  {dace  where  I  had  1^  the  mule,  I  mounted  and  rode 
out  of  the  town,  not  daring,  like  another  Lot,  to  look  behind  me;  and  when  I 
foimd  myself  alone  on  the  plain,  concealed  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the 
silence  inviting  my  lamentations,  I  gave  vent  to  a  thousand  execrations  on 
Lucinda  and  Don  Fernando,  as  if  that,  alas  1  would  afford  me  satisfaction  for  the 
wrongs  I  had  sustained.  I  called  her  cruel,  frdse,  and  ungrateful;  and  above  all, 
mercenary,  since  the  wealth  of  my  enemy  had  seduced  her  affections  from  me. 
But,  amidst  all  these  reproaches,  I  sought  to  find  excuses  for  her  submission  to 
parents  whom  she  had  ever  be^  accustomed  implicitiy  to  obey;  especially  as 
they  offered  her  a  husband  with  such  powerful  attactions.  Then  again,  I  con- 
sidered that  she  need  not  have  been  ashamed  of  avowing  her  engagement  to  me^ 
since,  had  it  not  been  for  Don  Femando's  proposals,  her  parents  oould  not  have 
desired  a  more  suitable  connexion;    and  I  thought  how  easily  bIoq  could  have 
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dedaied  heradf  mine  when  on  the  point  of  giring  her  hand  to  my  rival.  Jn 
fine,  I  concluded  that  her  love  had  heen  less  than  her  ambition^  and  she  had  thus 
forgotten  those  promises  by  which  she  had  beguiled  her  hopes  and  cherished  my 
passion. 

^'  In  the  utmost  perturbaticHi  of  mind,  I  journeyed  on  the  rest  of  the  night, 
and  at  davbreak  reached  these  mountainfl,  oyer  which  I  wandered  three  days 
more,  without  road  or  path,  until  I  came  to  a  valley  not  &r  hence;  and  inquiring 
of  some  shepherds  for  the  most  rude  and  solitary  part,  th^  directed  me  to  i3m 
pkce ;  where  I  instantly  came,  determined  to  pass  here  the  remainder  of  my  life. 
Among  these  crags,  my  mule  fell  down  dead  through  weariness  and  hunger,  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  to  be  relieved  of  so  useless  a  burden :  and  tinis  was  I  Ustt, 


J^ff^ 


extended  on  the  ground,  fjuniahed  and  exhausted,  neither  hoping  nor  caring  for 
r^ef .  How  long  I  continued  in  this  state,  I  know  not ;  •  but  at  length  I  got  up, 
without  the  sensation  of  hunger,  and  found  near  me  some  goatherds,  who  had 
undoubtedly  relieved  my  wants :  they  told  me  of  the  condition  in  which  they 
found  me,  and  of  mapy  wjld  and  extravagant  things  that  I  had  uttered,  deariy 
proving  the  derangement  of  my  intellect;  and  I  am  conscious  that  since  then  I 
have  not  been  always  quite  right,  but  have  committed  a  thousand  extravagances, 
tearing  my  garments,  howling  aloud  through  these  solitudes,  cursing  my  fortune, 
and  repeating  in  yain  the  name  of  my  beloved.  When  my  senses  retom,  I 
find  myself  so  weary  and  bruised,  that  I  can  scarcely  move.  My  usual  abode 
is  m  the  hollow  of  a  cork-tree,  large  enough  to  enclose  this  wretched  body.  The 
goatherds  charitably  supply  me  with  food,  laying  it  on  the  ro<^,  and  in  places 
where  they  think  I  may  find  it ;  and  even  when  my  senses  are  disordered,  neces- 
sity points  out  my  sustenance.  At  other  times,  as  they  have  informed  me  in  my 
lucid  intervals,  I  come  into  the  road,  and  take  from  the  shepherds  by  force  those 
provisionfl  whicli  they  would  freely  give  me.  Thus  I  pass  my  miserable  life, 
waiting  until  it  shall  please  heaven  to  bring  it  to  a  period,  or  erase  frx>m  my 
memory  the  beauty  and  treadiery  of  Lucinda,  and  the  perfidy  of  Don  Eemando; 
otherwise,  heaven  have  mercy  on  me !  for  I  feel  no  power  to  change  my  mode 
of  life. 

*'  This,  genHemen,  is  my  melancholy  tale.      Trouble  not  yourselves,  I  beseech 
you,  to  oouQsel  or  persuade  me ;  fer  it  will  be  of  no  more  avail  than  to  nrescribe 
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medicines  to  the  patient  -wiio  rejects  them.  I  wiH  have  no  health  without 
Lnoinda :  and  since  she  was  pleased  to  give  herself  to  another  when  she  was  or 
onght  to  have  been  mine,  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  indulging  myself  in  unhap- 
piness^  since  I  might  have  been  happy  if  I  had  pleased,  ^e,  by  her  mutability, 
would  have  irretrievably  undone  me;  I,  by  endeavouring  to  destroy  myself  would 
satisfy  her  will :  and  I  shall  stand  an  example  to  posterity  of  having  been  the 
only  unfortunate  person  whom  the  possibility  of  receiving  consolation*  could 
not  comfort,  but  plunged  in  still  greater  afflictions  and  misfortunes;  for  I  verily 
believe  tiiey  will  not  have  an  end  even  in  death  itself." 

Here  Cardenio  terminated  the  long  recital  of  his  story,  no  lees  full  of  misfor- 
tunes than  of  love ;  and  just  as  the  priest  was  preparing  to  say  something  to  him, 
hj  way  of  consolation,  he  was  prevented  by  a  voice  which  in  moumfiil  accents 
said  what  will  be  related  in  the  fourth  book  of  this  history,  for  at  this  point  the 
wise  and  judidoos  histnian  Cid  Hamet  Ben  Engeli  puts  an  end  to  Hoq  third. 


•  P^IHoer  fmag^niw  this  to  be  aa  alhial(m  to  this  sontsoee  of  Yligfl:— 
^Uaa  Mkii  Tietis  nnUtm  fpionve  sahttenL" 
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CHAPTEE  XXVIIl. 

WHICH  TBBAT8  OP  THl  NSW  AMD  AOBBEABLE  ADTXNTT7BJI  THAT  BBFXL  TSB  P&IBBT  AND  THB 
BAABEB  nr  THX  8IBEBA  MOBBNA. 

ow  happy  and  fortunate  was 
that  age  in  which  the  most 
daring  knight  Don  Quixote  de 
la  Mancha  was  nshered  into 
the  world!    since   m  conse- 
quence of  his  hononrahle  reso- 
^  lution  to  reTive  the  long  ne- 
,  glected  and  almost  extinguished 
order  of  knight-errrantry,  we 
are  regaled  in  these  our  times, 
so  hairen  of  entertainment,  not 
only  hy  his  own  delightful 
history,  hut  also  hy  the  tales  and  episodes  contained  in  it,  which  are  scarcely  less 
agreeahle,  ingenious,  and  true  than  the  narration  itself;  the  thread  of  which, 
heing  already  carded,  twisted,  and  reeled,  may  now  he  resumed. 

As  narrated  in  the  last  chapter,  the  priest  was  preparing  to  say  something 
consolatory  to  Cardenio,  when  he  was  prevented  hy  a  Yoioe  uttering  these 
moumM  accents  • — 

''  0  heayens !  have  I  then  at  last  found  a  place  which  may  afford  a  secret  grave 
for  this  wretched  hody  ?  Yes — ^if  the  silence  of  thb  rocky  desert  deceive  me  not, 
here  I  may  die  in  peace.  Ah,  woe  is  me !  Here  at  least  I  may  freely  pour  forth  my 
lamentations  to  heaven,  and  shall  he  less  wretched  than  among  men,  from  whom 
1  should  in  vain  seek  counsel,  redress,  or  consolation." 

These  words  heing  distinctly  heard  hy  the  curate  and  his  oompanioDS.  they  rose 
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up  to  seek  the  monmery  who  they  knew  by  the  voice  to  be  near  them :  and  they 
had  not  gone  many  paces  when  they  espied  a  youth  dressed  like  a  peasant  sitting 
under  an  ash- tree  at  the  foot  of  a  rock ;  they  could  not  at  first  see  his  fajce,  as  he 
was  stooping  to  bathe  his  feet  in  a  rivulet  which  ran  by.  They  drew  near  so 
silently  that  he  did  not  hear  them ;  and  while  he  continued  thus  employed  they 
stood  in  admiration  at  the  beauty  and  whiteness  of  his  feet,  which  looked  like 
pure  crystal  among  the  pebbles  of  the  brook,  and  did  not  seem  formed  for  breaking 
clods  or  following  the  plough,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  apparel  of 
the  youth.  The  curate,  who  went  foremost,  made  a  sign  to  the  others  to  crouch 
down  and  conceal  themselves  behind  some  fragments  of  a  rock,  whence  they  might 
watch  his  motions.  He  was  dad  in  a  drab-coloured  jerkin,  girded  closely  round 
his  body  with  a  piece  of  white  linen ;  his  breeches,  gaiters,  and  his  cap,  were  all 
of  the  same  colour.  His  gaiters  being  now  pulled  up  exposed  his  legs,  which  in 
colour  resembled  alabaster.  After  bathing  his  lovely  feet  he  wiped  them  with  a 
handkerchief,  which  he  drew  fr^m  under  lus  cap ;  and  in  doing  tiiis  he  displayed 


a  hce  of  such  exquisite  beauty,  that  Cardenio  said  to  the  priest,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  Since  it  is  not  Lucinda,  this  can  be  no  human  creature."  The  youth  then  took 
off  his  cap,  and  shaking  his-  head,  a  profusion  of  hair,  that  Apollo  himself  might 
envy,  fell  over  his  shoulderB — and  betrayed  the  woman,  and  the  most  beautSul 
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one  that  two  of  the  party  had  ever  beheld.  Cardenio  declared  that  Lucinda  akme 
could  be  compared  to  her.  Her  long  and  golden  tresses  covered  not  only  her 
shoulders  but  nearly  her  whole  body ;  and  her  snowy  fingers  served  her  for  a  comb. 
Her  beanty  made  the  three  spectators  impatient  to  fbd  out  who  she  was,  and 
they  now  determined  to  accost  her.  The  lovely  maiden  looked  up  on  hearing 
them  approach,  and  with  both  her  hands  putting  her  hair  from  before  her  eyes, 
she  saw  the  intruders ;  upon  which  she  hastily  arose,  and  snatched  up  a  bundle, 
apparently  of  dothes,  which  laid  near  her,  and  without  staying  to  put  on  her 
shoes  or  bind  up  her  hair,  she  fled  with  precipitation  and  alarm ;  but  had  scarcely 
gone  six  paces  when,  her  tender  feet  being  unable  to  bear  the  sharp  stones,  she 


fell  to  the  ground.  The  priest  now  addressed  himself  to  her:  ''Do  not  fly, 
madam,  I  entreat  you ;  for  we  only  desire  to  serve  you ;  indeed  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  attempt  so  inconvenient  a  flight."  Surprised  and  confounded, 
she  made  no  reply.  The  priest  then,  taking  her  hand,  proceeded  to  say :  "  Your 
hair  reveals  to  us,  madam,  what  your  habit  would  conceal;  and  it  is  manifest 
that  no  slight  cause  has  induced  you  to  disguise  your  beauty  in  sudi  unworthy 
attire,  and  brought  you  to  a  solitude  like  this,  where  it  has  been  our  good  fortune 
to  find  you :  and  I  hope,  dear  madam,  or,  if  you  please,  dear  sir,  that  you  will 
dismiss  every  alarm  on  our  account^  and  give  us  an  opportunity  of  rendering  you 
some  assistanoe." 

When  the  jniest  thus  addressed  her,  the  disguised  maiden  stood  like  one  stupi- 
fied,  her  eyes  fixed  on  them,  without  answering  one  word — ^like  a  country  down 
when  he  is  suddenly  surprised  by  some  new  sight.  At  length,  after  the  priest 
had  said  more  to  the  same  purpose,  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and,  breaking  silence, 
said:  "  Since  even  these  retired  mountains  have  fail^  to  conceal  mo,  and  my  hair 
has  betrayed  me,  I  can  no  longer  attempt  to  disguise  myself.  Indeed,  gentleman, 
I  feel  very  grated  for  your  kind  offers  to  serve  me,  but  such  is  my  unfortunate 
situation  timt  commiseration  is  all  I  can  expect;  nevertheless,  that  I  may  not 
soflBor  in  your  opioioiL  from  the  strange  circumstanoes  under  which  you  have 
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disooyered  me,  I  will  tell  yon  the  cause  without  resenre,  whatever  pain  it  may  give 
me."  She  spoke  with  so  much  grace,  and  in  so  sweet  a  voice,  that  they  were 
still  more  charmed  with  her,  and  repeated  their  kind  offers  and  solicitations  for 
her  confidence.  Having  first  mode«tly  pnt  on  her  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
gathered  up  her  hair,  she  seated  herself  upon  a  flat  stone,  her  three  auditors 
placing  Ihemselves  around  her;  and  after  some  efforts  to  restrain  her  tears,  she 
began  her  story  in  this  manner : — 

"  There  is  a  town  in  the  province  of  Andalusia,  from  which  a  duke  takes  his 
title,  that  makes  him  a  grandee  of  Spain.     This  duke  has  two  sons ;  the  elder, 

^        heir  to  his  estate,  and  apparently  to  his  vir- 

^.--'"^^\<.       '"'  tues;  the  younger,  heir  to  I  know  not  what, 

'  '  ■  unless  it  he  to  the  treachery  of  Vellido  and 

the  deceitfdlness  of  Galalon.  My  parents  are 
vassals  to  this  nohleman,  and  are  very  rich, 
though  of  humhle  birth,  otherwise  I  should 
not  be  in  this  wretched  state ;  for  their  want 
of  rank  is  probably  the  cause  of  all  my  mis- 
fortunes. Not,  indeed,  that  there  is  anything 
disgraoeM  in  fhe  Qondition  of  my  family — ^they 
are  formers,  simple,  honest  people,  and  such  as 
are  called  old  rusty  Christians,*  of  that  class 
which  by  their  wealth  and  handsome  way  of 
living  are  by  degrees  acquiring  the  name  of 
gentlemen. 

"  But  what  they  prized  above  rank  or  riches 
was  their  daughter,  sole  heiress  of  their  fortune, 
and  I  was  always  treated  by  them  with  the 
utmost  indulgence  and  affiBction.    I  was  the  light  of  their  eyes,  the  staff  of  their 
old  age,  and,  under  heaven,  the  sole  object  <^  all  their  hopes.    And,  as  I  was 
mistress  of  their  affections,  so  was  I  of  all  they  possessed.    To  me  they  entrusted 
the  management  of  the  household : 
through  my  hands  passed  the  ac- 
counts of  all  that  was  sown  and 
reaped;    the    oil-mills,    the   wine- 
I^esses,  the  numerous  herds,  flocks, 
and  the  bee-hives — everything,  in 
short  was  entrusted  to  my  care.    I 
was  both  steward  and  mistress,  and 
alwflp^  performed  mj  duties  to  their 
satisfaction.    The  leisure  hours  that  , 
remained  I  passed  in  sewing,  spin- 
ning, or  maJong  lace,  and  sometimes  | 
in  reading  good  books,  or,  if  my  j 
^irits  required  the  relief  of  music, 
I  had  recourse  to  my  gittem.     Such 
was  the  lifid  I  led  in  my  iSftther's 
house :  and  I  have  not  been  so  par- 
ticular in  describing  it  out  of  osten- 
tation, but  that  you  may  know  how  ~"*^ — ""^ 
undeservedly  I  have  been  cast  from  that  happy  statu  into  my  present  misery. 
Thus  I  passed  my  time,  constantiy  occupied  and  in  retirement,  seen  only,  as  I 
imagined,  by  our  own  servants ;  for  when  I  went  to  mass  it  was  early  in  tiie 

*  That  is,  original  Spaniardi,  without  miztore  of  Moor  or  Jew  for  seven]  generations ;  tudi 
only  being  qualified  for  titles  of  honour. 
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morning,  accompanied  by  my  mother,  and  so  closely  veiled  that  my  eyes  saw  no 
more  ground  than  the  space  which  my  foot  coverei.  Yet  the  eyes  of  love,  or 
rather  of  idleness,  which  are  like  those  of  a  lynx,  discovered  me.  Don  Fernando, 
the  younger  son  of  the  duke,  whom  I  mentioned  to  you" — she  had  no  sooner 
named  Don  Fernando,  than  Cardenio's  colour  changed,  and  he  was  so  violently 
agitated  that  the  pri^  and  ih.e  barber  were  afraid  he  would  be  seized  with  one 
of  those  paroxysms  of  frenzy  to  which  he  was  subject  But  he  remained  quiet, 
fixing  his  eyes  attentively  on  the  country-maid,  well  conjecturing  who  she  was ; 
while  she,  not  observing  the  emotions  of  Cardenio,  continued  her  story,  saying : 
"  No  sooner  had  he  seen  me)  than  (as  he  afterwards  declared),  he  conceived  for 
me  a  violent  affection — but,  to  shorten  the  account  of  my  misfortunes,  I  pass  over 
in  silence  the  devices  Don  Fernando  employed  to  make  his  passion  baown  to  me. 
He  bribed  all  our  servants ;  he  offered  presents  to  my  relations ;  every  day  was  a 
festival  in  our  streets:  and  at  night  nobody  could  sleep  for  serenades.  Infinite 
were  the  billets-doux  that  came,  I  knew  not  how,  to  my  hands,  filled  with  amo- 
rous declarations  and  expressions  of  kindness,  containing  more  promises  and  oaths 
than  letters.  All  these  efforts  to  seduce  me,  I  resisted :  not  that  the  gallantry 
and  solicitations  of  Don  Fernando  were  displeasing  to  me ;  for  I  confess  that  1  felt 
flattered  and  gratifibed  by  the  attentions  of  a  gentleman  of  his  high  rank;  besides, 
women  are  always  pleased  to  be  admired.  However,  I  was  supported  by  a  sense 
of  virtue,  and  the  good  advice  of  my  parents,  who  told  me  that  they  relied  on  my 
virtue  and  prudence,  and  at  the  same  time  begged  me  to  consider  the  inequality 
between  myself  and  Don  Fernando,  and  to  suspect,  whatever  he  might  say  to  the 
contrary,  that  it  was  his  own  pleasure,  not  my  happiness,  that  he  had  in  view : 
and  if  I  would  consent  to  raise  a  barrier  against  his  unworthy  projects,  they 
would  engage  immediately  to  find  a  suitable  match  for  me.  Thus  cautioned,  I 
maintained  the  utmost  reserve  towards  Don  Fernando,  and  never  gave  him  the  least 
encouragement  either  by  look  or  word;  but  my  behaviour  only  increased  his 
brutal  passion — ^love  I  cannot  call  it;  for  had  he  truly  loved  me,  you  would  have 
been  spared  this  sad  tale. 

*'  Don  Fernando,  having  discovered  my  parents'  intentions  for  my  security,  was 
determined  to  defeat  them;  and  one  night,  as  I  was  in  my  chamber,  tiie  door  fast 
locked,  and  only  my  maid  present,  he  suddenly  stood  before  me.  Terrified  at  his 
unexpected  appearance,  I  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  utterance,  and,  all  my 
strength  £uling  me,  he  caught  me  in  his  arms.  The  traitor  then  pleaded  by  sighs 
and  tears,  and  with  such  an  appearance  of  truth  that  I,  a  poor  simple  creature, 
without  experience,  b^an  to  give  some  credit  to  him,  though  I  was  far  from  being 
moved  to  any  criminal  compassion.  When  I  was  suffllciently  recovered  to  speak, 
I  exerted  myself,  and  said  to  him :  'If  my  life  depended  on  the  sacrifice  of  my 
honour,  I  would  not  preserve  it  on  such  terms;  and  though  my  person  is  within 
your  grasp,  you  have  no  power  over  my  mind;  I  am  your  vassal — not  your  slave. 
1  our  rank  does  not  give  you  the  privilege  to  insult  mo,  who  have  an  equal  claim 
to  self-respect  with  yourself.  I  despise  your  riches,  and  distrust  your  words; 
neither  am  I  to  be  moved  by  your  sighs  and  tears.  Had  I  been  thus  solicited  by 
one  who  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  my  parents,  and  honourably  demanded  my 
hand,  I  might  have  listened  to  proposals — ^but  to  no  others  than  those  of  a  law- 
ful husband.' 

*'  *  If  that  be  all,  bcautifdl  Dorothea ! '  said  the  treacherous  man,  'here  I  pledge 
to  you  my  hand ;  and  let  all-seeing  heaven  and  that  image  of  our  lady  witness 
the  agreement !' "  When  Cardenio  heard  her  call  herself  Dorothea,  he  was  con- 
firmed in  his  conjecture;  but  he  would  not  interrupt  the  story,  being  desirous  to 
hear  the  event  of  what  in  part  he  knew  already;  and  he  only  said:  "What, 
madam,  i&  your  name  Dorothea  ?  I  have  heard  of  one  of  that  name  whose  mis- 
fortunes much  resemble  yours.  But  proceed;  another  time  I  may  tell  you  things 
that  will  equally  excite  your  wonder  and  compasdion."    Dorothea,  struck  by 
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Cardenio's  words,  and  his  strange  and  tattered  dress,  entreated  him,  if  he  knew 
anything  of  her  affairs,  to  tell  her  without  delay ;  for  fortune  had  still  left  her 
oonrage  to  bear  any  disaster  that  might  befal  her,  being  certain  that  nothing 
oonld  increase  her  misery.  ''  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  any&ing  that  would  do  so, 
madam,"  replied  Cardenio ;  ''nor  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  spei^  at  present." 

Dorothea  proceeded :«— ''Don  Fernando  then  took  up  the  holy  image  and  called 
upon  it  to  witness  our  eepouBals :  pledging  himself  by  the  most  sokxmn  yowb,  to 


become  my  husband;  notwithstanding  my  entreaties  that  he  would  consider  the 
displeasure  of  his  family,  and  other  disadvantages  that  might  result  from  so  un- 
equal an  union.  All  that  I  urged  was  of  no  avail,  since  it  cost  him  nothing  to 
make  promises  which  he  never  meant  to  perform.  Being  in  some  degree  moved 
by  his  perseverance,  I  began  to  consider  that  I  should  not  be  the  first  of  lowly 
burth  «7ho  had  been  elevated  by  her  beauty  to  rank ;  and  that  such  good  fortune 
should  not  be  lightly  rejected.    I  reflected  also  that  my  reputation  would  infaULbly 
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suffer  by  this  Tisit  in  spite  of  my  innocenoe;  and  alas !  above  all  I  was  moved  by 
his  insinuating  manners  and  tender  protestations,  which  might  well  have  softened 
a  harder  heart  than  mine.  I  called  my  maid  to  bear  testimony  to  his  plighted 
Mth — again  he  repeated  the  most  solemn  vows,  attesting  new  saints  to  hear  tiiem, 
and  thus  he  finally  sacceeded  in  becoming  a  perjured  traitor 

"  On  the  morning  that  followed  that  fatal  night,  Bon  Fernando  quitted  me 
without  reluctance :  he  assured  me  indeed  of  his  truth  and  honour,  but  not  with 

the  warmth  and  vehemence  of  the 

preceding  night ;  and  at  parting 

he  drew  a  valuable  ring  from  his 

^  finger,  and  put  it  upon  mine. 

Whatever  his  sensations  might 
have  been,  I  remained  confiised 
and  almost  distracted.  I  knew 
not  whether  good  or  harm  had 
befallen  me,  and  was  uncertain 
'K  whether  I  should  chide  my  maid 

for  her  treachery  in  admitting 

Don  Fernando  to  my  chamber. 

That  perfidious  man  visited  me 

7  but  once  more,  although  access 

was  free  to  him,  as  I  had  become 

his  wife.     Months  passed  away, 

and  in  vain  I  watched  for  his 

1 1  I    coming ;  yet  he  was  in  the  town, 

I  j  and  everyday  amusing  himself 

\l  with  hunting.   What  melancholy 
j;  /  days  and  hours  were  those  to  me ! 

for  I  began  to  doubt  his  fidelity. 
P  Then  my  damsel  heard  those  re- 
I  proofe  for  her  presumption  which 
I  she  had  before  escaped.    I  long 
strove  to  hide  my  tears,  and  so  to 
guard  my  looks  that  my  parents 
might  not  see  and  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  my  wretchedness ;  but  suddenly  my  forbanraoee  was  at  an  end,  with 
all  regard  to  ddicacy  and  fJEime,  upon  the  intelligence  liaat^uiig  me  that  Don  Fer- 
nando was  married  in  a  neighbonxmg  village  to  a  beautiful -young  lady,  of  some 
rank  and  fortune,  named  Lueinda." — Cardenio  heard  the  name  of  Lucinda,  at 
first,  only  with  signs  of  indignation,  but  soon  after  a  fioed  of  tears  burst  from  his 
eyes.    Dorothea,  however,  pursued  her  story,  saying:  "When  this  sad  news 
reached  my  ears,  my  heart,  instead'  of  being  chilled  by  it,  was  so  incensed  and 
inflamed  with  rage,  that  I  could  scarcely  forbear  rushing  into  the  streets  and  pro- 
nlMTiniTig  the  baseness  and  treachery  I  had  experienoed,    But  I  became  more 
tranquil  after  forming  a  project,  which  I  executed  the  same  night.     I  borrowed 
this  apparel  of  a  shepherd  swain  in  my  father's  service,  whom  I  entrusted  with 
my  secret,  and  begged  him  to  attend  me  in  my  pursuit  of  Don  Fernando.     He 
assured  me  it  was  a  rash  undertaking ;  but  finding  me  resolute,  he  said  he  would 
go  with  me  to  the  end  of  the  world.    Immediately  I  packed  up  some  of  my  own* 
dothee,  with  money  and  jewels,  and  at  night  secretly  left  the  house,  attended  only 
by  my  servant  and  a  thousand  anxious  tiioughts ;  and  travelled  on  foot  to  the 
town  where  I  expected  to  find  my  husband ;  impatient  to  arrive,  if  not  in  time 
to  prevent  his  p^dity,  to  reproach  him  for  it 

*'  I  inquired  where  the  parents  of  Lucinda  lived  j  and  the  first  person  to  whom 
I  addressed  myself  told  me  more  than  I  desired  to  hpar..     He  dirocted  me  to  the 
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bOttie,  «nd  gate  me  an  account  of  all  that  had  happened  at  the  young  ladVs  ntar- 
itiag*.    Ha  told  me  also  that  on  the  night  Don  Fernando  waa  married  to  Lucinda, 


after  she  had  pronounced  the  iatBl  Yes,  elie  fell  into  a  swoon ;  and  the  hridegroom 
in  undaspuig  her  bosom  to  give  her  air^  A>und  a  paper  written  by  hersdf,  in 
which  she  affimed  that  she  could  not  be  wife  to  Don  Fernando  because  she  was 
already  hetrothed  to  Cardenio  (who,  aa  the  man  told  me,  was  a  gentleman  of  tho 
same  town)^  and  that  she  had  pronounaed  her  assent  to  Don  Fernando  merely  in 
obedience  to  her  parents.     The  paper  also  revealed  her  intention  to  kill  herself 

f'  ^ll;  /        •    V       "' 


-.1      /  ,' /J 


as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over,  which  irsB  confirmed  by  a  poniard  they  found 
concealed  upon  her.  Don  Fernando  was  60  enraged  to  find  hunself  thus  mocked 
and  slighted,  that  he  seized  hold  of  the  same  poniard,  and  would  certainly  have 
Stabbed  her  haft  he  not  been  prevented  by  those  present ;  whereupon  he  imme- 
diately quitted  the  place.  When  Lucinda  revived,  she  confessed  to  her  parents 
the  engagement  she  had  formed  with  Cardenio,  who,  it  was  suspected,  had  wit- 
nessed the  ceremony,  and  had  hastened  from  the  city  in  despair;  for  he  left  a 
paper  expressing  his  sense  of  the  wrong  he  had  suffered,  and  declaring  his  resolu- 
tion to  fly  from  mankind  for  ever. 
^  **  All  this  was  publicly  known,  and  the  general  subject  of  conversation ;  espe- 
cially when  it  appeared  that  Lucinda  also  was  missing  from  her  father's  house — 
8  civcumstance  that  overwhelmed  her  family  with  grief  but  revived  my  hopes; 

12 
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for  I  flattered  myself  that  heaven  had  thus  interposed  to  prevent  the  completion 
of  Don  Femando's  second  marriage^  in  order  to  touch  his  conscience  and  to  restore 
him  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  honour.  These  illusive  hopes  enabled  mc  to  endure  a 
life  which  is  now  become  insupportable  to  me. 

"  In  this  situation,  undecided  what  course  to  take,  I  heard  myself  proclaimed 
by  the  public  crier,  offering  a  great  reward  for  discovering  mc»  and  describing  my 


person  and  dress.     It  was  also  reported  that  I  had  eloped  from  my  father's  house 

with  the  lad  that  attended  me.     I  was  stung  to  the  soul  to  find  how  very  low  I 

had  fallen  in  public  opinion ;  and,  uiged  by  the  fear  of  discovery,  I  instantly 

left  the  city,  and  at  night  took  refuge  among  these  moimtains.     But  it  is  truly 

,  .  said    one    evil    produces 

^  .---''  ^  "\     ^  another,  and  misfortunes 

.;>  ""^      --S  never  come  singly;    for 

my  servant,  hitherto  so 
faithful,   took  advantage 
N    of    this    solitary    pla^, 
and,  dismissing  all  regard 
^  either  to  God  or  his  mis- 
^   tress,  began  to  make  love 
to  me;  and,  on  my  an- 
swering him  as  he  de- 
served,   he   would   have 
used  force,  but  merciM 
heaven  fairoured  me,  and 
endued  me  with  strength 
to  push  him  down  a  pre- 
cipice, where  I  left  him, 
.     whether  dead  or  alive  I 
know  not,  for,  in  spite  of 
terror  and  fatigue,  I  fled  from  the  spot  with  the  utmost  speed.     After  this  I 
engaged  myself  in  the  service  of  a  ^epherd,  and  have  lived  for  some  months 
among  these  wilds,  always  endeavouring  to  be  abroad,  lest  I  should  betray  myselfl 
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Tet  aU  my  care  was  to  no  purpose,  for  my  master  at  length  disooyered  that  I  was 
not  a  man,  and  the  same  evil  tiioughts  sprung  up  in  his  breast  that  had  possessed 
my  servant.  Lest  I  might  not  find  the  same  means  at  hand  to  free  myself  from 
violence,  I  sought  for  security  in  flight,  and  have  endeavoured  to  hide  myself 
amongst  these  rocks.  Here,  with  incessant  sighs  and  tears,  I  implore  heaven  to 
have  pity  on  me,  and  either  alleviate  my  misery  or  put  an  end  to  my  life  in  this 
desert,  tbat  no  traces  may  remain  of  so  wretched  a  creature. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

WUICA  TRBATB  OF  TEB  BEAUTIFUL  DOROTHBjL'S  DI80BBTI0N ;  WITH  OTHSA  VS&T  DTOBXIOVS  AJCD 
BMTBRTAININO  PAB.TICULABS. 

HIS,  gentlemen,"  added  Dorothea,  "  i^  my  tragical 
story;  think  whether  the  sighs  and  tears  which 
you  have  witnessed  have  not  been  more  than  justi- 
fied. My  misfortunes,  as  you  will  confess,  are 
incapable  of  a  remedy ;  and  all  I  desire  of  you  is  to 
/  advise  me  how  to  live  without  the  continual  dread 

of  being  discovered :  for  although  1  am  certain  of  a 
kind  reception  from  my  parents,  so  overwhelmed 
am  I  with  shame  that  I  choose  rather  to  banish 
myself  for  ever  fix)m  their  sight  than  appear  before 
them  the  object  of  such  hateful  suspicions." 

Here  she  was  silent,  while  her  blushes  and  con- 
frision  sufficiently  manifested  the  shame  and  agony 
of  her  souL  Her  auditors  were  much  affected  by 
her  tale,  and  the  curate  was  just  going  to  address 
her,  when  Cardenio  interrupted  him,  saying :  "  You,  madam,  then,  are  the  beau- 
tiful Dorothea,  only  daughter  of  the  rich  Clenardo  ?"  Dorothea  stared  at  hearing 
her  feither  named  by  such  a  miserable-looking  object,  and  she  asked  him  who  he 
was,  since  he  knew  her  father.  "  I  am  that  hapless  Cardenio,"  he  replied,  "  who 
suffers  from  the  base  author  of  your  misfortunes,  reduced,  as  you  now  behold,  to 
nakedness  and  misery— deprived  even  of  reason !  Yes,  Dorothea,  I  heard  that 
fatal  yes  pronounced  by  Lucinda,  and,  xmable  to  bear  my  anguish,  I  fled  precipi- 
tately from  her  house.  Amidst  tiiese  mountains  I  thought  to  have  terminated  my 
wretched  existence ;  but  the  account  you  have  just  given  has  inspired  me  witri 
hope  that  heaven  may  still  have  happiness  in  store  for  us.  Lucinda  has  avowed 
herself  to  be  mine,  and  therefore  cannot  wed  another;  Don  Fernando,  being 
yours,  cannot  have  Lucinda.  Let  us  then,  my  dear  lady,  indulge  the  hope  that 
we  may  both  yet  recover  our  own,  since  it  is  not  absolutely  lost.  Indeed  I  swear 
to  you  that,  although  I  leave  it  to  heaven  to  avenge  my  own  injuries,  your  claims 
will  I  assert ;  nor  will  I  leave  you  until  I  have  obliged  Don  Fernando,  either  by 
argument  or  my  sword,  to  do  you  justice." 

Dorothea  would  have  thrown  herself  at  the  feet  of  Cardenio,  to  express  her 
gratitude  to  him,  had  he  not  prevented  her.  The  licentiate  too  commended  his 
generous  determination,  and  entreated  them  both  to  accompany  him  to  his  village, 
where  they  might  consult  on  the  most  proper  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  their  affairs;  a  proposal  to  which  they  thankfrdly  acceded.  The 
barber,  who  had  hitherto  been  silent,  now  joined  in  expressing  his  good  wish(^s  to 
them ;  he  also  briefly  related  the  circumstances  which  had  brought  them  to  that 
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place ;  and  when  he  mentioned  tiie  exkaordinary  iiisanity  of  Bon  Quixotb,  Car 
denio  had  an  indistinct  recollection  of  having  had  some  alt^x^tion  with  the  knight, 
but  coold  not  remember  whence  it  arose. 

They  were  now  interrupted  by  the  voice  of  Sancho  Panza,  who,  not  finding 
them  where  he  left  them,  began  to  call  ont  londlj;  they  went  instantly  to  meet 
him,  and  were  eager  in  their  inquiries  after  Don  Quixote.  He  iM  them  tiiat  he 
had  found  him  naked  to  his  shirt,  ^ble,  wan,  and  half  dead  with  hunger, 
sighing  for  his  lady  Duloinea;  and  though  he  had  informed  him  that  it  was  her 
express  desire  that  he  should  leave  that  place,  and  repair  to  Toboso,  where  she 
expected  him,  his  answer  was  that  he  positively  would  not  appear  before  her  beauty 
imtil  he  had  performed  exploits  that  might  render  him  worthy  of  her  fiavour;  if 
his  master,  he  added,  persisted  in  that  humour,  he  would  run  a  risk  of  never 
becoming  an  emperor,  as  in  honour  bound ;  nor  even  an  archbishop,  which  was 
the  least  he  could  be:  so  they  must  consider  what  was  to  be  done  to  get 
him  away.  The  licentiate  begged  him  not  to  give  himself  any  uneasiness  on  that 
account,  for  they  should  certainly  contrive  to  get  him  out  of  his  present  retreat 

The  priest  then  ioformed  Cardenio  and  Dorothea  of  their  plan  for  Don 
Quixote  B  cure,  or  at  least  fbr  decoying  him  to  his  own  house.  Upon  which 
Dorothea  said  idxe  would  undertake  to  act  the  distressed  damsel  better  than  the 
barber,  especiaiiy  as  she  had  apparel  with  which  she  could  perform  it  to  the  life ; 
and  they  might  haVe  reliance  upon  her,  As  she  had  read  many  works  of  chivalry, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  style  in  which  distressed  damsels  were  wont 
to  beg  their  boons  of  knights-errant.  "  Lei  ub  then  hajsten  to  put  our  design 
into  execution,"  exdaimed  the  curate ;  "  since  fortune  seema  to  fiivour  all  our 
views."  Dorothea  immediately  took  from  her  bundle  a  petticoat  of  very  rich 
stuff,  and  a  mantle  of  fine  green  silk ;  and  otit  of  a  casket  a  necklace  and  other 
jewels,  with  which  she  quiddy  adorned  herself,  in  such  a  manner  that  she  had  all 
the  appearance  of  a  rich  and  noble  lady.  They  were  charmed  with  her  beauty, 
grace,  and  elegance ;  and  agreed  that  T5on  Fernando  must  be  a  man  of  little  taste, 
since  he  could  slight  so  much  excellence.  But  her  greatest  admirer  was 
Sancho  PlEuiza»  who  thdught  that  in  all  his  life  he  had  never  seen  so  beautiful  a 
creature;  and  he  earnestly  desired  the  priest  to  teU  him  who  this  beautiful  kdy 
was,  and  what  she  was  looking  for  in  those  parts?  **  This  beautiful  lady.  Mend 
Sancho,"  answered  the  priest,  ''  is,  to  say  the  least  of  her,  heiress,  in  the  direct 
male  line,  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Micomicon;  and  she  coines  in  quest  of  your 
master,  to  beg  a  boon  of  him,  which  is,  to  redress  a  wrong  or  injury  done  her  b}' 
a  wicked  giant :  for  it  is  the  fkme'  of  your  master's  prowess,  which  is  spread  over 
all  Guinea,  that  has  brought  this  princess  to  seek  him."  ''Now,  a  happy 
seeking,  and  a  happy  finding !"  quoth  Sancho  Panza ;  "  especially  if  my  master  is 
so  fortunate  as  to  redress  that  injury,  and  right  that  wrong,  by  killing  the 
rascally  giant  you  mention ;  imd  kill  him  he  certainly  will^  if  he  encounters 
him,  unless  he  be  a  goblin ;  for  my  master  has  no  power  at  all  over  goblins. 
But  one  thing  I  must  again  beg  of  your  worship,  signer  licentiate,  and  that  is  to 
prevent  my  master  from  taking  it  into  his  head  to  be  an  archbishop,  and  advise  him 
to  marry  this  princess  out  of  hand ;  for  then,  not  being  qualified  to  receive  archi- 
episcopal  orders,  he  will  come  with  ease  to  his  kingdom,  and  I  to  the  end  of  my 
wishes :  for  I  have  considered  the  matter  well,  and  find  by  my  accoimt  it  wiU 
not  suit  me  for  my  master  to  be  an  archbishop,  as  I  am  unfit  for  the  church, 
being  a  married  man ;  and  for  me  to  be  now  going  about  to  procure  dispensations 
for  holding  church-living,  having,  as  I  have,  a  wife  and  children,  would  be  an 
endless  piece  of  work.  So  that,  sir,  the  whole  business  rests  upon  my  master's 
marrying  this  lady  out  of  hand — not  knowing  her  grace,  I  cannot  call  her  by 
name."  "  The  princess  Micomiconia  is«her  name,"  said  the  priost ;  "  for  as  her 
kingdom  is  named  Micomicon,  of  course  she  must  be  called  so."  "  To  be  sure," 
answered  Sancho  :   "  for  I  have  known  many  take  their  title  and  surname  from 
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tneir  birtii-plaoey  as  Pedro  de  Alcala,  John  de  TTbeda,  Diego  de  Yalladolid; 
and  for  aught  I  know  it  may  be  the  custom  in  Ghiinea  for  queens  to  take 
the  names  of  their  kingdoms."  "It  is  certainly  so/'  said  the  priest;  "and 
as  to  your  master's  marrying  this  princess,  I  will  promote  it  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power."  With  which  assurance  Sancho  was  no  less  satisfied  than  the  priest 
was  amased  at  his  simplicity  in  thus  entering  into  the  extravagant  fancies  of  his 
master. 

Dorothea  having  now  mounted  the  priest's  mule,  and  the  barber  fitted  on  the 
ox-tail  b^ird,  they  desired  Sancho  to  conduct  them  to  Don  Quixote,  cautioning 
him  not  to  say  that  he  knew  the  licentiate  or  the  barber,  since  on  that  depended 
a]l  his  fortune.  Neither  the  priest  nor  Cardenio  would  go  with  them ;  the 
latter,  that  he  might  not  remind  Don  Quixote  of  the  dispute  which  he  had  had  with 
him ;  and  the  priest,  because  his  presence  was  not  then  necessary :  so  the  others, 
therefore,  went  on  before,  while  tiiey  followed  slowly  on  foot.  The  priest  would 
have  instructed  Dorothea  in  her  part ;  but  she  would  not  trouble  hun,  assuring 
him  that  she  would  perform  it  precisely  according  to  the  rules  and  precepts  of 
chivalry. 

Having  proceeded  about  three  quarters  of  a  league,  they  discovered  Don 
Quixote  in  a  wild,  rocky  recess,  at  tiiat  time  clothed,  but  not  armed.     Dorothea 


\ 


:':' 

-\'^i.; 


now  whipped  on  her  palfrey,  attended  by  the  well-bearded  squire ;  and  having 
approached  tho  knight,  the  squire  leaped  from  his  mule  to  assist  his  lad^,  who 
li^tly  dismounting,  went  and  threw  herself  at  Don  Quixote's  feet,  where,  m  spite 
of  his  efl^rts  to  raise  her,  she  remained  kneeling  as  die  thus  addressed  hhn : — 
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"  I  will  never  arise  from  this  place,  0  valorous  and  rodonbted  knig^ht,  until 
your  goodness  and  courtesy  vouchsafe  me  a  boon,  which  wiU  redound  to  the 
honour  and  glory  of  your  person,  and  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  most  dis- 
consolate and  aggrieved  damsel  the  sun  has  e^^r  beheld.  And  if  the  valour  of 
your  puissant  arm  correspond  with  the  report  uf  your  immortal  fame,  you  are 
bound  to  protect  an  unhappy  wight,  who,  attracted  by  the  odour  of  your 
renown,  is  come  from  distant  regions  to  seek  at  your  hands  a  remedy  for 
her  misfortunes.*' 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  you,  fair  lady,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  while 
you  remain  in  that  posture."  **  I  will  not  arise,  signer,"  answered  the  afBicted 
damsel,  **  imtil  your  courtesy  shall  vouchsafe  the  boon  I  ask."  **  I  do  vouchsafe 
and  grant  it  to  you,"  answered  Dun  Quixote,  ''provided  my  compliance  be 
of  no  detriment  to  my  king,  my  country,  or  to  her  who  keeps  the  key  of  my 
heart  and  liberty."  **  It  will  not  be  to  the  prejudice  of  either  of  these,  dear 
sir,"  replied  the  afflicted  damsel.  Sancho,  now  approaching  his  master,  whis- 
pered softly  in  his  ear,  ''  Your  worship  may  very  safely  grant  the  boon  she  asks; 
for  it  is  a  mere  trifle— only  to  kill  a  great  lubberly  giant ;  and  she  who  begs  it 
is  the  mighty  princess  Micomicona,  queen  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Mieomicon,  in 
Ethiopia."  "  Whosoever  the  lady  may  be,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  I  shall 
act  as  my  duty  and  my  conscience  dictate,  in  conformity  to  the  rules  of  my 
profession:"  then  addressing  himself  to  the  damsel,  he  said,  ''Fairest  lady, 
arise ;  for  I  vouchsafe  you  whatever  boon  you  ask."  "  My  request  then  is,"  said 
the  damsel,  "that  your  magnanimity  will  go  whither  I  shall  conduct  you: 
and  that  you  will  promise  not  to  engage  in  any  other  adventure  until  you 
have  avenged  me  on  a  traitor  who,  against  all  right,  human  and  divme, 
has  usuiped  my  kingdom."  "I  grant  your  request,"  answered  Don  Qoixote; 
"and,    ^crefore,   lady,    dispel   that   melancholy   which   oppresses  you,   and 


.O 


^s. 


^.>^ 


let  your  fainting  hopes  recover  fresh  life  and  strength;  for,  by  the  help  of 
God,  and  my  powerful  arm,  you  shall  soon  be  restored  to  your  kingdom,  and 
seated  on  the  throne  of  your  ancient  and  high  estate,  in  dt;spite  of  all  the  mis- 
creants who  would  oppose  it ;  and  therefore  we  will  instantly  proceed  to^  aotloo, 
far  there  is  always  danger  in  delay."    The  distressed  damsel  would  fiiia  ham 
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kiflsed  his  hands;  bat  Don  Qaizote,  who  was  in  every  respect  a  most  gallant 
and  coorteons  knight,  would  by  no  means  consent  to  it,  but,  making  her  arise, 
embraced  her  with  much  politeness  and  respect,  and  ordered  Sancho  to  look  aft^ 
Bozinante*8  girths,  and  to  assist  him  to  arm.  Sancho  took  down  the  armour  from  a 
tree  where  it  hung  like  a  trophy ;  and  having  got  Rozinante  ready,  quickly  armed 
his  master,  who  then  cried,  "In  Gh)d*s  name,  let  us  hasten  to  succour  this  great  lady." 

The  barber  was  still  upon  his  knees,  and  under  much  difficulty  to  forbear 
laughing,  and  keep  his  beard  from  falling — an  accident  which  might  have  occa- 
doned  &e  miscarriage  of  their  ingenious  stratagem ;  but  seeing  that  the  boon 
was  already  granted,  and  that  Don  Quixote  prepared  to  Mfil  his  engagement,  he 
got  up  and  took  his  lady  by  the  other  hand ;  when  they  both  assisted  to  place  her 
upon  the  mule,  and  then  mounted  themselves.  Sancho  alone  remained  on  foot, 
which  renewed  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  Dapple :  but  he  bore  it  oheeifrdly ; 
reflecting  that  his  master  was  now  in  the  right  road,  and  just  upon  the  point  <^ 
becoming  an  emperor;  for  he  made  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  to  many  that 
princess,  and  hfi  at  least  king  of  Micomicon.  One  thing  only  troubled  him,  which 
was  that  his  kingdom  being  in  the  land  of  negroes,  his  subjects  would  all  be 
dacks;  but  presently  recollecting  a  special  remedy,  he  said  to  himself:  "What 
care  I,  if  my  subjects  be  blacks  ?  what  have  I  to  do  but  to  ship  them  off  to  Spain, 
where  I  may  scdl  them  for  ready  money,  with  which  money  I  may  buy  some  title 
or  offioe,  on  which  I  may  live  at  ease  all  the  davs  of  my  life  ?  See  whether  I 
have  not  brains  enough  to  manage  matters,  and  sell  thirty  or  ten  thousand  slaves 
in  tiie  turn  of  a  hand !  Before  God,  I  will  make  them  fly,  little  and  big ;  and 
let  them  be  ever  so  black,  I  will  turn  them  into  white  and  yellow  boys; — ^let  me 

alone  to  lick  my  own  fingers.*'  

After  these  reflections,  he  went  /^~ 

on  in  such  good  spirits  that  he  /" 

forgot  the  &tigae  of  travelling 
on  foot 

Cardenio  and  the  priest,  con-  .— %, 

cealed  among  the  bushes,  had 
observed  all  that  passed,  and 
being  now  desirous  to  join  them, 
the  priest,  who  had  a  ready  in- 
vention, soon  hit  upon  an  expe- 
dient ;  for  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
which  he  carried  in  a  case,  he 
quickly  cut  off  Cardenio's  b^ird ; 
dien  put  on  him  a  gray  capouch, 
and  gave  him  his  own  block 
doak  (himself  remaining  in  his 
breeches  and  doublet),  which  so 
changed  Cardenio*s  appearance 
that  had  he  looked  in  a  mirror 
he  would  not  have  known  him- 
self. Although  the  others  had 
in  the  meantime  been  proceeding 
onward,  they  easily  gained  the  . 
high  road  first,  because  the  nar- 
row passes   between   the   rocks  -- v..^^^^^V,  ^-' — ^ ''*•'. 

were  more  difficult  to  horse  than  ^ — ^  ^'^^-^ 

to  foot  travellers.     They  waited 

in  the  plain  until  Don  Quixote  and  his  party  came  up ;  whereupon  the  curate, 
after  gazing  for  some  time  earnestly  at  him,  at  last  ran  towards  him  with  open 
kivaa,  exclaiming  aloud:  "Happy  is  this  meeting,  0  thou  mirror  of  chivauy, 
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mr  noble  oountryman,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha !   the  flowdr  and  cveaai ' 
of  gentility^  the  protector  of  sufEering  mankind^  the  quintessence  of  knight^ 
emmtrj  !*'    Having  thus  spoken,  he  embraced  Don  Quixote  by  the  knee  of  hia 
left  leg. 

The  knight  was  surprised  at  this  address ;  but  alter  attentively  surveying  the 
features  of  the  speaker,  he  recognised  him,  and  would  immediately  have  alighted ; 
but  the  priest  would  not  suffer  it.  "  You  must  permit  me  to  alight,  signor 
licentiate,''  answered  Don  Quixote ;  ''  for  it  would  be  very  improper  that  I  should 
remain  on  horseback  while  so  reverend  a  person  as  you  were  travelling  on  fi)ot." 
**  I  will  by  no  means  consent  to  your  dismoimting/'  replied  the  priest,  **  sinoe 
on  horseback  you  have  achieved  the  greatest  exploits  tlus  afse  has  witnesaed. 
As  for  myself,  an  unworthy  priest,  I  ^all  be  satisfied  if  one  of  these  gentkmem 
of  your  company  will  allow  me  to  mount  behind  him ;  and  I  shaU  &en  fancy 
myself  mounted  on  Pegasus,  or  on  a  Zebra,  or  on  the  sprightly  courser  bestrode 
by  tfie  £Emiou8  Moor  Muzarque,  who  lies  to  this  day  enchanted  in  tiie  great  moun- 
tain Zidema,  not  ten  distant  from  the  grand  Oompluto."*  **  I  did  not  think  (tf 
i:hat,  dear  signor  licentiate,'^  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  and  I  know  her  highness  the 
princess  will  for  my  sake  order  her  squire  to  accommodate  you  with  the  saddle 
of  his  mule;  and  he  may  ride  behind  if  the  beast  wiU  carry  double."  "  I  believe  she 
will,"  answered  the  princess;  ''  and  I  know  it  is  unnecessary  fbr  me  to  lay  my 
comanandsupon  my  squire ;  lor  he  is  too  courteous  and  well-bred  to  suffer  aA  eoele*- 
siastio  to  go  on  foot,  when  he  may  ride."  "  Most  certainly,"  answered  the  bar- 
ber; and,  cJight^ig 
in  an  instant,  be 


,^  ^i,   /  complimented    th^ 

priest  with  tho 
saddle,  which  he 
aocepted  without 
much  persuasion. 
But  it  unluckily 
happened  that,  as 
the  barber  was  get- 
ting upon  the  crup- 
per, the  onim^, 
which  was  a  haok- 
V  ney,  and  conse- 
quently a  viciottt 
jade,  threw  up  he?- 
'  hind  1^  twice 
^^«-.  ^y  thrice  into  the 

air:  and  had  they  met  wilti  master  Nicholas'  breast  or  head,  he  would  havo 
wished  his  rambling  after  don  Quixote  at  the  devil.  He  was,  however,  thrown 
to  the  ground,  and  so  suddenly  that  he  forgot  to  take  due  care  of  his  beard,  which 
fell  off;  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  cover  his  fiace  with  both  hands,  and  cry  out 
that  his  jaw-bone  was  broken.  Don  Quixote  seeing  such  a  mass  of  beard  with- 
out jaws  and  without  blood,  lying  at  a  distance  from  the  &ce  of  the  fallen  squire, 
exclaimed :  ''  Heavens !  what  a  miracle !  His  beard  has  fidlen  as  clean  from  his 
face  as  if  he  had  been  shaven !"  The  priest,  seeing  the  danger  they  were  in  of 
discovery,  instantly  seized  the  beard  and  ran  to  master  Nicholas,  who  was  still  on 
the  ground,  moaning ;  and  going  up  close  to  him  with  one  twitch  replaced  it, 
muttering  over  him  some  words  which  he  said  were  a  specific  charm  ftr  fixing 
on  beards  as  they  should  soon  see;  and  when  it  was  adjusted  tha  squire 
remained  as  well  bearded  and  as  whole  as  before.     Don  Quixote  was  amaied  at 

t  An  viiiKtdilty  of  9paia,  noiv  cailod  Aicalm  de  Henam.     J 
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^hftt  he  sair,  oiid  begged  the  priest  to  teach  him  that  charm ;  for  he  uraii  of 
opinion  that  its  virtue  couM  not  be  confined  to  the  refizing  of  beards,  because  it 
was  clear  that,  where  the  beard  was  torn  off,  the  fiesh  must  be  left  wounded  and 
bloody,  and,  since  it  wrought  a  peifect  cure,  it  must  be  valuable  upon  other  occa- 
sions.   The  priest  said  that  his  surmise  was  just,  and  promised  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  teaching  him 
the  art     They  now  agreed 
that  the  priest  should  mount 
first,  and  that  all  three  ^ould 
ride  by  turns  until  they  came 
to  the  inn,  which  was  dis- 
tant about  two  leagues. 

Don  Quixote,  the  princess, 
and  the  priest,  being  thus 
mounted,  attended  by  Car* 
'denio,  the  barber,  and  San- 
cho  Pan^  on  foot,  Don 
Quixote  said  to  the  damsel : 
^'  Your  highness  will  now  be 
pleased  to  lead  on,  in  what- 
erer  direction  you  choose." 
Before  she  could  reply,  the 
licentiate  iitterposing  said : 
"  Whither  would  your  lady- 
ship go  ?  To  the  kingdom  of 
Micomicon,  I  presume,  or  I 
am  much  mistaken."  She, 
being  aware  that  she  was  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative, 
said:  "Yes,  signor,  that 
kingdom  is  indeed  the  place 
of  my  destinationi"  "  If  so," 
said  the  priest,  ^'we  must 
pass  through  my  native  vil- 
lage; and  thence  you  must 
go  strai^t  to  Carthagena, 
where  you  may  embark ; 
and,  if  you  have  a  fair  wind, 

a  smootii  sea,  and  no  storms,  ' 

in  somewhat  less  than  nine  years  you  will  get  within  view  of  the  great  lake  of 
Meona,  I  mean  Meotis,  which  is  not  more  than  a  hundred  days'  journey  from 
your  highness'  territories."  "  You  are  mistaken,  good  sir,"  said  she :  "  for  it  is 
not  two  years  since  I  left  it;  and  although  I  had  very  bad  weather  during  the 
whole  passage,  here  I  am,  and  I  have  beheld  what  so  ardentiy  I  desired  to  see — 
signor  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha ;  the  fEime  of  whose  valour  reached  my  ears 
tl^  moment  I  set  foot  in  Spain,  and  determined  me  upon  seeking  him,  that  I 
might  appeal  to  his  courtesy  and  commit  the  justice  of  my  cause  to  the  valour  of 
his  invincible  arm."  ''Oease,  I  pray,  these  encomiums,"  said  Den  Quixote;  '<lbr 
I  am  an  enemy  to  every  species  of  flattery^  and  even  this  if  it  be  not  such,  still 
are  my  chaste  ears  ofiGsnded  at  this  kind  of  discourse.  All  that  I  can  say,  dear 
madam,  is  that  my  powers,  such  as  they  are,  shall  be  employed  in  your  service, 
even  at  the  forfeit  of  my  life ;  but  waving  these  matters  for  the  present,  I  b^ 
the  signor  licentiate  to  tell  me  what  has  brought  him  into  these  parts,  alone,  un- 
attended, and  so  lightiy  apparelled."  "I  can  soon  satisfy  your  worship," 
asfwered  the  priest ;  ^  our  Mend,  master  Nidiolas,  and  I  were  going  to  ^Seviliey 
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to  receive  a  legacy  left  me  by  a  relation  in  India,  and  no  inconsiderable  lom, 
being  sixty  thousand  crowns ;  and  on  our  rood,  yesterday,  we  were  attacked  by 
four  highway  robbers,  who  stripped  us  of  all  we  had,  to  our  very  beards,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  barber  thought  it  expedient  to  put  on  a  Mse  one;  and  for 
this  youth  here  (pointing  to  Cardenio)  you  see  how  they  have  treated  him.  It 
is  publicly  reported  here  that  those  who  robbed  us  were  galley  slaves,  set  at 
liberty  near  this  very  place  by  a  man  so  valiant  that  in  spite  of  the  commissary 
and  his  guards  he  released  them  all :  but  he  certainly  must  have  been  out  of  hu 
senses,  or  as  great  a  rogue  as  any  of  them,  since  he  could  let  loose  wolves  amon^ 
sheep,  foxes  among  poultry,  and  wasps  among  the  honey;  for  he  has  defrauded 
justice  of  her  due,  and  has  set  himself  up  against  his  king  and  natural  lord,  by 
acting  against  his  lawful  authority.  He  has,  I  say,  disabled  the  galleys  of  then 
hands,  and  disturbed  the  manv  years*  repose  of  the  holy  brotherhood ;  in  a  word, 
he  has  done  a  deed  by  which  his  body  may  sufEer,  and  his  soul  be  for  ever  lost" 
Sancho  had  communicated  the  adventure  of  the  galley  slaves,  so  gloriously 
achieved  by  his  master;  and  the  priest  laid  it  on  thus  heavily  to  see  what  effect 
it  would  have  upon  Don  Quixote ;  whose  colour  changed  at  every  word,  and  he 
dared  not  confess  that  he  'had  been  the  deliverer  of  those  worthy  gentlemen. 
"These,"  said  the  priest,  "were  the  persons  that  robbed  us;  and  God  of  hia 
mercy  pardon  him  who  prevented  the  punishment  they  so  richly  deserved." 


CHAPTEB   XXX, 


WHICH  TBBilTB  OF  TKV  XKOENIOrS  METHOD  PUStUBD  TO  WTTHDIUW  OUR  SNAMOUBSD  ZHXOVi 
FBOM  THB  BIOOSOU8  PENANCB  WHICH  HB  BAD  IMPOSED  UPON  HIM8XLF. 

'"^'^  " ""       '^      '      '"*  "     ""         AXJGHiNO  in  hia 

sleeve,  Sancho 
^  said,  as  soon  as 
3  the  priest  had 
r  done  speaking, 
"By  my  troth, 
signor  licenti- 
ate, it  was  my 
masterwhodid 
that  feat ;  not 
but  that  I  gave 
^  ^^^     him  fair  want- 

ing, and  advised  him  to  mind  what  he  was  about,  and  that  it  was  a  sin  to  set 
them  at  liberty ;  for  that  they  were  all  going  to  the  gaUe3rs  for  being  most  noto- 
rious villains."  "Blockhead!"  said  Don  Quixote,  "knights-errant  are  not 
bound  to  inquire  whether  the  afflicted,  fettered,  and  oppressed  whom  they  meet 
upon  the  road  are  brought  to  that  situation  by  their  faults  or  their  misfortunes. 
It  is  thfir  part  to  assist  them  under  oppression,  and  to  regard  their  sufferings, 
not  their  crimes.  I  encountered  a  bead-roll  and  string  ^  miserable  wretches^ 
and  acted  towards  them  as  my  profession  required  of  me.  As  for  the  rest^ 
I  care  not:  and  whoever  takes  it  amiss,  saving  the  holy  dignity  of  signor 
the  Hoentiate,  and  his.  reverend  person,  I  say  he  Imows  but  little  of  the  prinoi- 
plos  of  chivalry,  and  lies  in  his  throat;  and  this  I  will  maintain  with  the  e^gc 
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of  my  sword  !'*  So  saying,  he  fixed  himself  firmly  in  his  stirmps  and  lowered  his 
vizor;  for  Mambrino*8  helmet,  as  he  called  it,  hung  useless  at  lus  saddle-bow, 
tmtil  it  could  be  repaired  of  the  damages  it  had  received  from  the  galley-slayes. 

I>orothea  was  possessed  of  too  much  humour  and  sprightly  wit  not  to  join  with 
the  rest  in  their  diversion  at  Don  Quixote*s  expense :  and  perceiving  his  wrath, 
she  said  :  "Sir  knight,  be  pleased  to  remember  the  boon  you  hare  promised  me, 
and  that  you  are  thereby  bound  not  to  engage  in  any  other  adventure,  however 
urgent ;  therefore  assuage  your  wrath,  for  had  signer  the  licentiate  known  that 
the  galley-slaves  were  freed  by  that  invincible  arm,  he  would  sooner  have  sewed 
up  his  mouth  with  thi-ee  stitches,  and  thrice  have  bitten  his  tongue,  than 
he  would  have  said  a  word  that  might  redound  to  the  disparagement  of  your 
worship."  "Ly  my  faith  I  would,"  exclaimed  the  priest;  "or  even  have 
plucked  off  one  of  mv  mustachios."  "  I  will  say  no  more,  madam,"  said  Don 
Quixote  :  "  and  I  will  repress  that  just  indignation  raised  within  my  breast,  and 
quietly  proceed  until  I  have  accomplished  the  promised  boon.  But  in  requital,  I 
beseech  you  to  inform  me  of  the  particulars  of  your  grievance,  as  well  as  tiie 
number  and  quality  of  the  persons  on  whom  I  must  take  due,  satisfiictory,  and 
complete  revenge."  "  That  I  will  do  most  willingly,"  answered  Dorothea,  "  if  a 
detail  of  my  afilictions  will  not  be  wearisome  to  you."  "  Not  in  the  least,  my  dear 
madam,"  replied  the  knight.  "  Well,  then,"  said  Dorothea,  "  you  have  only 
to  &vour  me  with  your  attention."  Cardenio  and  the  barber  now  walked  by  her 
side,  curious  to  hear  what  kind  of  story  she  would  invent  Sancho,  who  was  as 
much  deceived  as  his  master,  did  the  same ;  and  after  a  hem  or  two,  and  other 
preparatory  airs,  with  much  grace  she  thus  began  her  story : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  you  must  know,  gentlemen,  that  my  name  is" —  here 
she  stopped  short,  having  forgotten  the  name  the  priest  had  given  her ;  but  he 
came  to  her  aid,  saying,  "  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  your  highness'  emotion, 
upon  this  recurrence  to  your  misfortunes ;  for  affliction  too  often  deprives  us  of 
the  faculty  of  memory— even  now,  your  highness  seems  to  forget  that  you  are 
the  great  princess  Micomicona."  "True  indeed!"  answered  Dorothea;  "but 
I  will  command  my  distracted  thoughts,  and  proceed  in  my  true  tale  of  sorrow. 

"  My  fiither,  Tinacrio  the  wise,  was  very  learned  in  the  magic  art,  and  foresaw 
by  it  that  my  mother,  the  queen  Xaramilia,  would  die  before  him ;  that  he  must 
soon  after  depart  this  life,  and  that  I  should  be  thus  left  an  orphan.  But  this,  he 
•aid,  did  not  trouble  him  so  much  as  the  foreknowledge  he  had  that  a  monstrous 
giant,  lord  of  a  great  island,  bordeiing  upon  our  kingdom,  called  Pandafilando  of 
the  gloomy  aspect — ^for  it  is  averred  Uiat  although  laa  eyes  stand  in  their  proper 
place,  he  always  looks  askew,  as  if  he  squinted ;  and  this  he  does  of  pure  malig- 
nity, to  scare  and  fi-ighten  those  he  looks  at — ^my  father  foresaw,  as  I  said  before, 
that  this  giant  would  take  advantage  of  my  orphan  state,  invade  my  kingdom 
with  a  mighty  force,  and  take  it  all  fi-om  me,  without  leaving  me  the  smallest 
village,  wherein  to  hide  my  head ;  but  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  avoid  all  this 
ruin  and  misery  by  marr^-ing  him,  although  he  could  not  imagine  that  I  would 
consent  to  the  match — and  he  was  in  the  right ;  for  I  could  never  think  of  marry- 
ing this,  nor  any  other  giant,  however  huge  and  monstrous.  My  father*s  advice 
was  that  when,  upon  his  decease,  Pandsdilando  invaded  my  Idngdom,  I  should 
not  make  any  d;  fence,  for  that  would  be  my  ruin ;  but,  to  avoid  death,  and  the 
total  destruction  of  my  faitliful  and  loyal  subjects,  my  best  way  was  voluntarily 
to  quit  the  kingdom,  since  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  defend  myself  against 
the  hellish  power  of  the  giant ;  and  immediately  set  out,  with  a  few  attendants, 
for  Spain,  where  I  should  find  a  remedy  for  my  distress,  in  a  knight-erran^ 
whose  fame,  about  that  time,  would  extend  aU  over  that  kingdom ;  and  whose 
name,  if  1  remember  right,  was  to  be  Don  Axote,  or  Don  Gigsote."  "Don 
iloixote,  you  mean,  madum,"  quoth  Sancho  Panza,  "or  otherwise  called  the 
kn^ht  of  the  sorrowful  figure."      "  You  are  right,"  said  Dorothea.     "  He  said* 
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farther,  that  he  was  to  be  tall  and  thin  visaged;  and  on  his  right  side,  under. 
the  left  shoulder,  or  thereabouts,  he  was  to  have  a  grey  mole,  with  hair  like 
bristles." 

Don  Quixote,  hearing  this,  said  to  his  squire,  ^'Come  hither,  Sancho;  help  me 
to  strip,  that  I  may  know  whether  I  am  the  knight  alluded  to  in  the  prophecy  of 
that  sage  king."  "You  need  not  strip,"  sail  Sancho;  "I  Imow  you  have 
exactly  such  a  mole  on  the  ridge  of  your  back — a  sure  sign  of  strength." 
"  That*  is  sufficient,"  said  Dorothea ;  "  for  we  must  not  stand  upon  trifles.  It 
matters  not  whether  it  be  on  the  shoulder  w  on  the  back-bone; — ^there  is  a  mole, 
and  it  is  all  the  same  flesh.  And  doubtless  I  am  perfectly  right  in  recommend- 
ing myself  to  signer  Don  Quixote ;  for  he  must  be  the  knight  whom  my  feither 
meant,  since  it  is  proved,  both  by  his  person  and  his  extraordinary  fame,  not  only 
in  Spain,  but  over  all  La  Mancha :  for  I  was  hardly  landed  in  Ossuna  before  I 
heard  of  so  many  of  his  exploits  that  I  felt  immediately  assured  that  he  must  be 
the  very  person  whom  I  came  to  seek."  "  But,  dear  madam,  how  came  you  to 
land  at  Ossuna,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "since  ihat  is  not  a  seaport  town?"* 
Before  Dorothea  could  reply,  the  priest,   iuterposing,  said :    "  Doubtless  the 

grincess  would  say  that,  after  she  had  landed  at  Malaga,  the  first  place  where  she 
eard  news  of  your  worship  was  Ossuna."  "  That  is  what  I  meant  to  say,"  said 
Dorothea.  "  Nothing  can  be  more  clear,"  rejoined  the  priest  "  Please  your 
miyesty  to  proceed."  "  I  have  little  more  to  add,"  replied  Dorothea,  "  but  that, 
having  now  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  signor  Don  Quixote,  I  already 
look  upon  mjTself  as  queen  and  mistress  of  my  wl^ole  kingdom,  since  he  out  of  his 
courtesy  and  generosity,  has  promised^  in  compliance  wi&  mya!eqiLe(rt;,  to  go  with 
me  wherever  I  please  to  conduct  him ;  whidi  shall  be  only  into  the  .presence  of 
Fandafilando  of  tiie  gloomy  aspect,  that  he  may  slay  him,  uid  restore  to  me  that 
which  has  been  so  umustly  usurped.  Nor  is  &ere  the  smallest  reason  ix>  doubt 
but  that  all  this  will  come  to  pass,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  i;he  wise 
Tinacrio,  my  good  father;  who,  moreover,  left  an  order,  written  either  in  Chair 
deem  or  Greek  (for  I  cannot  read  them),  that  if  this  knight  in  his  prophecy,  after 
cutting  off  the  giant's  head,  should  desire  tp  marry  me,  I  must  immediately  sub- 
mit to  be  his  kwful  wife,  and  with  my  person  give  him  also  pessession  of 
my  kingdom." 

"  Now,  what  thiiikest  then,  faend  Sancho  ?"  quoth  Don  Quixote.  ^<  Dost  thou 

hear  that?  Did  not  I  teU  thee  so?  See 
whether  we  have  not  now  a  kingdom  to 
command,  and  a  queen  to  marry !"  "  Odds 
my  life!  so  it  is,"  cried  Sancho;  "and 
plague  take  him,  for  a  son  of  a  strumpet, 
who  will  not  many  as  soon  as  signer  Pan- 
dafllando*s  wizen  is  cut.  About  it  then; 
her  majesty's  a  dainty  bit :  I  wish  all  the 
flea^  in  my  bed  were  no  worse."  And  so 
saying,  he  cut  a  couple  of  capers,  and  exhi- 
bited other  tokens  of  delight.  Then  laying 
hold  of  the  reins  of  Dorothea's  mule,  and 
making  her  stop,  he  fell  down  upon  his 
knees  before  her,  beseeching  her  to  give 
hiTTi  her  hand  to  kiss,  in  token  that  he  ac- 
knowledged her  for  his  queen  and  mistress. 
With  difficulty  could  the  rest  of  the  party  restrain  their  laughter  at  the  madness 

•  This  geographical  error  of  the  prinoeii  ii  probably  a  aature  on  the  hiftorian  Mariana,  who 
navely  relates  that  Quintua  Fabiua,  the  oonsid,  haring  lent  fifteen  theiiaand  men  into  Spaia 
'    I  Viriatus,  these  troops  were  landed  at  a  city  oalled  Onuna  (tr  Ossuna}  in  Anrfalnsia; 
I  this  city  is  many  leagues  from  the  sea.    J. 
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of  the  master,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  man.  Dorothea  held  out  her  hand 
to  him,  and  promised  to  make  him  a  great  lord  in  her  kingdom,  when  heaven 
should  be  so  propitious  as  to  put  her  again  in  possession  of  it.  Sancho  returned 
her  thanks  in  expressions  which  served  to  increase  their  mirth. 

"  This,  gentlemen,"  continued  Dorothea,  "  is  my  history ;  I  have  only  to  add 
that  of  all  the  attendants  I  brought  with  me  from  my  Mngdom  I  have  none  left 
but  this  well-bearded  squire;  for  the  rest  were  all  drowned  in  a  violent  storm 
which  overtook  us  in  sight  of  the  port.    He  and  I  got  ashore  on  a  couple  of 
planks,  as  it  were  by  a  miracle ;  and  indeed  the  whole  progress  of  my  life  is  a 
miracle  and  mystery,  as  you  may  have  observed.     And  if  I  have  exaggerated,  or 
not  been  so  exact  as  I  ought  to  have  been,  ascribe  it,  I  entreat  you,  to  what  the 
reverend  gentleman  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  narrative,  that  continual  and  ex- 
traordinary troubles  deprive  the  sufferer  even  of  memory."    "  Mine  shall  never 
fail  me,  0  most  worthy  and  exalted  lady !"  cried  Don  Quixote,  "  whatever  I  may 
be  called  upon  to  endure  in  your  service.     And  again  I  confirm  my  engagement, 
and  swear  to  accompany  you  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth  until  I  shall 
meet  and  grapple  with  that  fierce  enemy  cf  yours,  whose  proud  head,  by  the  help 
of  God  and  this  my  strong 
arm,  I  will  cut  off  with 
the  edge  of  this  (I  will 
not    say  good)    sword ; 
thanks  be  to  Qines  de 
Passamonte,  who  carried 
off  my  own."  These  last 
words  he  uttered  in  a 
lower  tone;  then,  again 
raising  Ms  voice,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  say :  ''  Having 
severed  it  from  his  bodv,  ' 
and    replaced    you     m 
peaceable  possession    oi 

your  dominiolis,  the  dis-  — -^    -=r^-^^ — - 

posal  of  your  person  will  be  at  your  own  discretion,  since,  while  my  memory  is 
engrossed,  my  heart  entluralled,  and  my  mind  subjected  to  her  who— I  say  no- 
more — it  is  impossible  I  should  prevail  upon  myself  even  to  think  of  marrying, 
although  it  were  a  phoenix." 

Don  Quixote's  last  declaration  was  so  displeasing  to  Sancho  that,  in  a  great  fciry,. 
he  exclaimed :  "  I  vow  and  swear,  signer  Don  Quixote,  your  worship  cannot  be 
in  your  right  senses !  How  else  is  it  possible  you  shoidd  scruple  to  marry  so  great 
a  princess  r  Do  you  think  that  fortune  is  to  offer  you  at  every  turn  such  good 
luck  as  this  ?  Is  my  lady  Dulcinea  more  beautiful  ?  no  indeed  not  by  half !  nay, 
I  could  almost  say  rfie  is  not  worthy  to  tie  this  lady's  shoe-string.  I  am  like, 
indeed  to  get  the  earldom  if  your  worship  stands  fishing  for  mushrooms  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea !  Marry,  marry  at  once,  in  the  devil's  name,  and  take  this 
kingdom  that  drops  into  your  hand ;  and  when  you  are  a  king,  make  me  a 
marquis,  or  a  lord-lieutenant,  and  then  the  devil  take  the  rest !  "  Don  Quixote, 
anstble  to  endure  such  blasphemies  against  his  lady  Duldnea,  raised  Ms  lance,  and, 
without  word  or  warning,  let  it  fall  with  such  violence  upon  Sancho  that  he  was 
laid  fiat  on  the  ground ;  and  had  not  Dorothea  called  out  entreating  him  to  for- 
bear, the  squire  had  doubtless  been  killed  on  the  spot.  "  TMnkest  thou,"  said 
Bon  Quixote  to  him,  after  a  short  pause,  ''  base  varlet !  that  I  am  always  to  stand 
with  my  arms  folded ;  and  that  there  is  to  be  nothing  but  transgression  on  thy 
side,  and  forgiveness  on  mine  ?  Expect  it  not,  excommunicated  wretoh !  for  so 
thou  surely  jut,  having  presumed  to  speak  iU  of  the  peerless  Dulcinea.  Knowest 
thou  not,  rustic,  slave,  beggar !  that  were  it  not  for  tiie  power  she  infuses  hito  my 
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arm,  I  should  not  have  enough  to  kill  a  flea  ?  Tell  me,  enrenomed  scoffer !  who, 
thinkcst  thou,  has  gained  this  kingdom,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  this  giant,  and 
made  thee  a  marquis  (all  of  which  I  look  upon  as  done),  but  the  valour 
of  Dulcinea,  employing  my  arm  as  the  instrument  of  her  exploits  }  She  fights, 
she  vanquishes  in  me ;  in  her  I  live  and  breathe,  and  of  her  I  hold  my  life  and 
being.  0,  base-born  villain !  what  ingratitude,  when  thou  scest  thyself  exalted 
from  the  dust  of  the  earth  to  the  title  of  a  lord,  to  make  so  base  a  return  as  to 
speak  contemptuously  of  the  hand  that  raised  thee  !  *' 

Sancho  was  not  so  much  hurt  but  that  he  heard  all  his  master  said  to  him ;  and 
getting  up  nimbly,  he  ran  behind  Dorothea*s  palfrey ;  and  thus  shcltcrod  he  said 
to  him :  ''  Fray,  sir,  tell  me  if  you  are  resolved  not  to  marry  tliis  princess,  it  is 
plain  the  kingdom  will  not  be  yours-^what  favours  then  will  you  be  able  to  bestow 
on  me  ?  That  is  what  I  complain  of.  Marry  this  queen,  sir,  once  for  all,  now 
we  have  her,  as  it  were,  rained  down  upon  us  from  heaven,  and  afterwards  yon 
may  turn  to  my  lady  Dulcinea:  for  there  have  been  kings  who  have  had 
mistresses.  As  to  the  matter  of  beauty,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  that ;  but  if  I 
must  speak  the  truth,  I  really  think  them  both  very  well  to  pass,  though  I  never 
saw  the  lady  Dulcinea."  *  **  How  !  never  saw  her,  blasphemous  traitor ! "  said  Don 
Quixote ;  *•'  hast  thou  not  just  brought  me  a  message  from  her  ?"  "  I  say  I  did 
not  see  her  so  leisurely,"  said  Sancho,  "  as  to  take  particular  notice  of  her  features 
piece  by  piece ;  but  take  her  altogether,  she  looks  well  enough."  "  Now  I 
pardon  thee,"  said  Don  Quixote :  "  and  do  thou  excuse  my  wrath  towards  thee ; 
for  first  emotions  are  not  in  our  power."  "  So  I  find,"  answeit^d  Sancho ;  "  and 
in  me  the  desire  of  talking  is  always  a  first  motion,  and  I  cannot  forbear  uttering 
at  once  whatever  comes  to  my  tongue's  end."  "Nevertheless,"  quoth  Don 
Quixote,  **  take  heed,  Sancho,  what  thou  utterest;  for  *the  pitcher  that  goes  so 
often  to  the  well ' — I  say  no  more."  "Well,  then,"  answered  Sancho,  *•  God  is 
in  heaven,  who  sees  all  guile,  and  shall  be  judge  of  which  docs  most  harm,  I,  in 
not  speaking  well,  or  your  worship,  in  not  doing  well."  "  Let  there  be  no  more 
of  this,"  said  Dorothea ;  "  go,  Sancho,  and  kiss  your  master's  hand,  and  ask 
his  pardon.  Henceforward  be  more  cautious  in  your  praises  and  dispraises; 
and  speak  no  ill  of  that  lady  Toboso  of  whom  I  know  no  more  than  that 
I  am  her  humble  servant.  Put  your  trust  in  God :  for  you  shall  not  want  an 
estate  to  live  upon,  like  a  prince."  Sancho  went  with  his  head  hanging  down, 
and  begged  his  master's  hand,  who  presented  it  to  him  with  much  gravity ;  and 
when  he  had  kissed  it,  Don  Quixote  gave  him  his  blessing ;  he  then  begged  that 
he  would  walk  on  before  with  .him,  as  he  wished  to  put  some  questions  to  him, 
and  to  have  some  conversation  on  affairs  of  great  importance.  Having  both  ad- 
vanced a  little  distance  before  the  rest,  Don  Quixote  said :  "  Since  thy  return,  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  inquire  after  many  particulars  concerning  thy  embassy 
and  the  answer  thou  broughtest  back ;  and  now  that  fortune  presents  a  favourable 
occasion,  deny  me  not  the  gratification  which  thou  art  able  to  bestow  by  such 
agreeable  communications."  **  Ask  me  what  questions  you  please,  sir,"  answered 
Sancho :  "I  warrant  I  shall  get  out  as  well  as  I  got  in ;  but  I  beseech  your 
worship  not  to  be  so  revengeful  for  the  future."  */  What  dost  thou  mean, 
Sancho  ?  "  quoth  Don  Quixote.  "  I  say  so,"  replied  Sancho,  "  because  the  blows 
you  were  pleased  to  bestow  on  me  just  now  were  rather  on  account  of  the  quarrel 
the  devil  raised  between  us  the  other  night  than  for  what  I  said  against  my  lady 
Dulcinea,  whom  I  love  and  reverence  like  any  relic,  though  she  is  one  only  inas- 
much as  she  belongs  to  your  worship."  "  No  more  of  that,  Sancho,  at  thy  peril," 
said  Don  Quixote ;  "for  it  offends  me :  I  foi^ave  thee  before,  and  thou 
knowest  the  saying — *  For  a  new  sin  a  new  penance.'  "  At  this  time  they  saw 
a  man  coming  towards  them  mounted  upon  an  ass,  and  as  he  drew  near  he  had 
the  appearance  of  a  gipsey.  But  Sancho  Fanza,  who  whenever  he  saw  an  ass 
followed  it  with  eyes  and  hearty  had  no  sooner  got  a  glimpse  of  the  man  than  he 
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BDOgnised  Gines  de  PaMamonte,  and,  by  the  same  due,  was  directed  to  his  loet 
m ;  it  being  really  Dapple  himself  on  which  Gines  was  mounted !  for  in  order 
Z)  escape  discovery  and  sell  the  animal  he  had  disguised  himself  like  a  gipsey,  as 
le  could    speak   their  ^ 

janguage,  among  many  ,- — ^-^"^^^        . 

others,  as  readily  as  his  ^ ^.^      ,"     '  ^,  .^ 

native  tongue.  Sancho 
immediately  called  out 
aloud  to  him,  "Ah, 
rogue  Ginesillo!  leave 
my  darling,  let  go  my 
life,  rob  me  not  of  my 
comfort,  quit  my  sweet- 
heart, leave  my  delight! 
— ^fly,  rapscalUon — fly! 
— get  you  gone,  thief! 
and  give  up  what  is  not  ] 
your  own."  So  much 
railing  was  not  neces- 
sary; for  at  the  first 
word  Gincs  dismounted 
in  a  trice,  and  taking  to 
his  heels  was  out  of 
sight  in  an  instant. 
Sancho  ran  to  his  Dap- 
ple, and  embracing  him 
said :  "  How  hast  thou 
done,  my  dearest  Dap- 
ple, delight  of  my  eyes, 
my  sweet  companion  ?  " 
Then  he  kissed  and 
caressed  him,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  human  crea- 
ture. The  ass  held  his 
peace,  and  suffered  him- 
self to  be  thus  kissed  and  caressed  by  Sancho  without  answering  him  one  word. 
They  all  came  up, , and  wished  him  joy  on  the  I'cstoration  of  his  Dapple;  es- 
pecially Don  Quixote,  who  at  the  same  time  assured  him  that  he  should  not 
on  that  account  revoke  his  order  for  the  three  colts ;  for  which  he  had  Sancho*8 
hearty  thanks. 

In  the  meantime  the  priest  commended  Dorothea  for  her  ingenuity  in  the 
contrivance  of  her  story,  for  its  couciseness,  and  its  resemblance  to  the  narrations 
in  books  of  chivalry.  She  said  she  had  often  amused  herself  with  such  kind  of 
books,  but  that  she  did  not  know  much  of  geography,  and  therefore  had  said  at  a 
venture  that  she  landed  at  Ossima.  '^  So  I  conjectured,"  said  the  priest;  "  and 
cherefore  I  corrected  your  mistake.  But  is  it  not  strange  to  see  how  readily  thii 
unhappy  gentleman  believes  all  these  fictions,  only  because  they  resemble  the 
style  and  manner  of  his  absurd  books  .^"  **It  is  indeed  extraordinary,"  said 
Cardenio,  *'  and  so  unprecedented  that  I  much  question  whether  any  one  could  be 
found  possessed  of  ingenuity  enough  to  invent  and  fabricate  such  a  character." 
"  There  is  another  thing  remarkable,"  said  the  priest,  "  which  is,  that  except  on 
that  particular  subject,  this  good  gentleman  can  discoiu'sc  very  rationally,  anc* 
seems  to  have  a  clear  judgment  and  an  excellent  understanding." 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

OF  THB  BBLISHIlfO  OOmTBRSATlON  WHICH  PAS8BD    BETWEEN    DON  QUIXOTB   A1V1>  HB    ^VIBB 
BANCHO  PANZA,    WITH.  OTHER  INCIDENTS. 

HEY  were  thus  purBuing  their  caiiTersation 

while  Don  Quixote  proceeded  in  his  with. 

Sancho.     ''Let  ub  forget,   Mend  Panza^ 

what  is  past ;  and  tell  me  noy^,  all  ranooor 

and  animonty   apart,    where,    how,    and 

when  didst   thou   find   Dulcinea?   What 

was  she  doing?  What  didst  thou  say  to> 

^  hex?  What  answer  did  she  return?  How 

.  did  she  look  when  i^  read  my  letter  ?. 

Who  transcribed  it  for  thee  ?    TeU  me  all 

that  is  worth  knowing,  inquiring,  or  an- 

>  sweiing.       Inform    me    of  all,    without 

adding  or  diminishing  ought  to  deprive  me- 

(of  any  satisfaction."  "Sir,"  answered. 
Sancho,  "  to  say  the  truth,  nobody  tran- 
scribed the  letter  for  me ;  for  I  carried  no 
letter  at  aU."  **^Thoa  sayest  tine,"  quoth. 
I  Don  Quixote;  ''for  I  found  the  pocket- 
'    book    in   which    I    wrote    it    two  days- 

after  thy  departure ;    which  troubled  me 

exceedingly;  and  I  thought  thou  wouldst  return  fes  it."  "  So  I  should 
have  done,"  answered  Sancho,  "  had  I  not  got  it  by  heart  when  your  worship 
read  it  to  me;  and  so  perfectly  that  I  repeated  it  to  a  parish  clerk,  who 
wrote  it  down  so  exactly  that  he  said,  though  he  had  read  many  letters  of 
exconmiunication,  he  had  never  in  all  his  life  seen  or  read  so  pretf^  a  letter." 
"  And  hast  tho*  it  still  by  heart,  Sancho  ?"  said  Don  Quixote.  "  No,  sir," 
answered  Sancho :  **  for  aft^  I  had  deliva^  it,  seeing  it  was  to  be  of  no  farther 
use,  I  forgot  it  on  purpose  ;  if  I  remember  anything,,  it  is  '  subterrane/  I  mean 
'  sovereign*  lady,  and  the  conclusion,  ^  thine  imtil  death,  the  knight  of  the 
sorrowful  figure:*  and  between  these  two  things  I  put  above  three  hundred 
Bouls^  and  fives,  and  dear  eyes.**^ 

"  This  is  very  well — ^proceed,"  said  Don  Quixote.  "  On  thy  arrival,  what  was 
that  queen  of  beauty  doing?  I  suppose  thou  foundst  her  stringing  pearls,  or 
embroidering  some  device  with  threads  of  gold  for  this  her  captive  knight.'* 
"  No,  feith !"  answered  Sancho ;  "  I  found  her  winnowing  two  bushels  of  wheat 
in  a  back-yard  of  her  house.*'  " Then  be  assured,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "that 
the  grains  of  that  wheat  were  so  many  grains  of  pearl,  when  touched  by  her 
hands.  And  didst  thou  observe,  friend,  whether  the  wheat  was  ^e,  or  of 
the  ordinary  sort  ?"  "  It  was  neither,"  answered  Sancho,  "  but  of  the  reddish 
kind."  "  Eely  upon  it,  however,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "  that  when  winnowed  by 
her  hands  it  made  the  finest  manchet  bread — but  go  on.  When  thou  gavest 
her  my  letter,  did  she  kiss  it  ?  Did  she  put  it  upon  her  head  ?  Did  she  use 
any  ceremony   worthy  of  such  a  letter?   or  what  did  she  do?"    "When  I 
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was  gdag  to  tpye  it  to  her,"  answered  Sancho,  "she  Sn^  so  bufy  "win- 
nowing a  good  sieye-fbll  of  the  wheat  that  she  said  to  me,  '  Lay  the  letter, 
friend,  upon  that  sack ;  for  I  cannot  read  it  nntil  I  hare  done  what  I  am 
about'"  "Discreet  lady!"  said  Don  Quixote;  "this  was  assuredly  that  she 
might  read  and  enjoy  it  at  leisure !  Proceed,  Sancho :  while  thus  employed, 
what  discourse  had  she  with  thee  ?  what  did  she  inquire  concerning  me  r  And 
what  didst  thou  answer?    TeU  me  all;    omit  not  ti^  slightest  circumstance.'* 


"  She  asked  me  nothing :"  said  Sancho ;  "  but  I  told  her  how  your  worship  waa 
doing  penance,  for  her  service,  among  these  rocks,  naked  from  the  waist  upwards, 
just  lue  a  savage;  sleeping  on  the  ground,  not  eating  bread  on  a  naplan,  nor 
combing  your  beard,  weeping,  and  cursing  your  fortune."  "  In  saying  that 
I  cursed  my  fortune,  thou  sa^t  wrong,"  quoth  Don  Quixote :  "  I  rather  bless 
it,  and  shall  bless  it  aU  the  days  of  my  life,  for  having  made  me  worthy  to  love 
so  hi^  a  lady  as  Dulcinea  ddi  Toboso."  "  So  high,  mdeed,"  answered  Sancho, 
•'  that  in  good  faith  she  is  a  hand  taller  than  I  am."  "  Why,  how !  Sancho," 
said  Don  Quixote,  "  hast  thou  measured  with  her  }  "  "  Yes,"  answered  Sancho : 
"  for  as  I  was  helping  her  to  put  a  sack  of  wheat  upon  an  asts,  we  came  so 
doee  together  that  I  noticed  she  was  taller  than  I  by  more  than  a  frill  span." 
*'  True^"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  and  is  not  this  uncommon  stature  adorned  by 
millions  of  mtellectoal  graces  ?  One  thing,  Sancho,  thou  canst  not  deny ;  when 
near  her,  thou  must  have  perceived  a  Sabeean  odour,  an  aromatic  fr^lgrance,  a 
something  sweet,  for  which  I  cannot  find  a  name— a  scent,  a  peifrime — as 
if  thou  wert  in  the  shop  of  some  curious  glover."  "  All  I  can  say  is,"  quoth 
Sancho,  "  that  I  perceived  somewhat  of  a  strong  smell,  which  must  have  been 
owing  to  the  sweat  she  was  in  with  hard  work."  "Impossible!"  cried 
Bod  Quixote ;  "  that  smell  must  have  proceeded  frt)m  thyself:  for  weU  I  know 
the  scent  of  that  lovely  rose  among  thorns,  that  lily  of  the  valley,  that 
liquid  amber."  "Very  likely,"  answered  Sancho;  "for  the  very  same  smell 
often  oomes  from  me  which  methought  then  came  frx>m  my  kd^  Dulcinea :  but 
vhow'i  the  wonder  that  one  devil  should  be  lik»aiMthar?"    "WeU,  then,"  oon- 

i»^ 
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tinued  Don  Quizotey  "  she  has  now  done  winnowing,  and  the  com  is  sent  to  flie 
mill.  What  did  she  do  when  she  had  read  the  letter  ?"  "  The  letter,"  quoth 
Sancho,  "  she  did  not  read ;  for  she  said  that  she  could  neither  read  nor  write ; 
so  she  tore  it  to  pieoes,  saying  she  would  not  give  it  to  anybody  to  read,  dial 


> 


her  secretB  might  not  be  known  all  over  the  village;  and  that  what  I  had 
told  her  by  word  of  month  concerning  your  worship's  love,  and  all  you 
were  doing  for  her  sake,  was  enough ;  and  she  bid  me  tell  your  worship  that  she 
kissed  your  hands,  and  that  she  would  rather  see  you  than  write  to  you; 
so  begged  and  commanded  you,  at  sight  hereof,  to  quit  those  brakes  and  bushes, 
and  leave  off  these  foolish  pranks,  and  set  out  immediately  for  Toboso,  if  business 
of  more  consequence  did  not  prevent  you;  for  she  wished  mightily  to  see 
your  worship.  She  laughed  heartily  when  I  told  her  how  you  cfiJled  yourself 
the  knight  of  the  sorrowful  figure.  I  asked  her  whether  the  Biscayan  bad  been 
there  with  her ;  she  told  me  he  had,  and  that  he  was  a  very  good  kind  of  fellow ; 
I  asked  her  also  after  the  galley-slaves,  but  she  had  not  yet  seen  any  of  them.*' 
"  All  this  is  well,"  said  Don  Quixote:  "  but,  tell  me,  what  jewel  did  she  present 
thee  with  at  thy  departure,  in  return  for  the  tidings  thou  hadst  brought  her?  for 
it  is  an  ancient  and  universal  custom  among  knights  and  ladies-errant  to  bestow 
some  rich  jewel  on  the  squires,  damsels,  or  dwarfs  who  bring  them  news  of  their 
mistresses  or  knights,  as  a  reward  or  acknowledgment  for  tiheir  welcome  intelli- 
gence." "  Very  likely,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  and  a  good  custom  it  was ;  but  it  must 
have  been  in  days  of  yore ;  for  now-a-days  the  custom  is  to  give  only  a  piece  of 
bread  and  cheese :  for  that  was  what  my  lady  Dulcinea  gave  me,  over  the  pales 
of  the  yard,  when  she  dismissed  me ;  and,  by  the  way,  the  cheese  was  made 
of  aheepVndlk."  "  She  is  extremely  generous,"  said  Don  Quixote;  **  and  if  she 
did  not  give  thee  a  jewel,  it  must  have  been  because  she  had  none  about 
her;  but  gifts  are  good  after  Easter.*  I  shall  see  her,  and  all  will  then 
be  rectified. 

*  A  ftmretbUl  expresiioii,  iaf(safjin%  that  a  good  thing  is  always  aMsonaUe.    J 
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'^  ^t  I  marvel  at  one  thing,  Sancho,  which  is,  that  tJiou  nrnst  hare  gone  and 
retomed  through  the  air ;  for  thou  hast  been  little  more  than  three  days  in  per- 
forming this  journey,  although  the  distance  between  this  place  and  Toboso  is  more 
than  thirty  leagues;  whence  I  conclude  that  the  sage  enchanter  who  has 
the  superintendence  of  my  affidrs  (for  such  an  one  there  is,  or  I  should  be  no  true 
knight-errant)  I  say,  this  same  enchanter  must  have  expedited  thy  journey;  for 
there  are  sages  who  will  take  up  a  knight-errant  sleeping  in  his  bed,  and,  wiUiout 
his  knowing  anything  of  the  matter,  he  awakes  the  next  day  above  a  thousand 
leagues  from  the  place  where  he  fell  asleep.  Indeed  were  it  otherwise  it  would  be 
impossible  for  knights-errant  to  succour  each  other,  as  they  often  do,  in  the  critical 
moment  of  danger.  A  knight,  for  instance,  happens  to  be  fighting  in  the  mountains 
of  Armenia  wi&  some  dreadM  monster,  or  fierce  goblin,  or  some  other  knight ;  he 
has  the  worst  of  the  combat,  and  is  just  upon  the  point  of  being  killed  when 
suddenly  another  knight,  his  friend,  who  perhaps  a  moment  before  was  in  Eng- 
land, comes  upon  a  cloud,  or  in  a  fiery  chariot,  and  rescues  him  from  death ;  and 
on  the  same  evening  he  finds  himself  in  his  own  chamber,  supping  with  a  good 
appetite,  after  a  journey  of  two  or  three  thousand  leagues.  And  all  this  is  e£Pected 
by  the  diligence  and  skill  of  those  sage  enchanters.  So  that,  friend  Sancho,  I 
make  no  di&culty  in  believing  that  thou  hast  really  performed  the  journey  in  that 
short  time ;  having,  doubtless,  been  borne  unconsciously  through  ike  air  by  some 
friendly  power."     *'  It  may  be  so"  quoth  Sancho ;  *'  for,  in  good  faith,  Boonante 


went  like  any  Bohemian's  ass  with  quicksilver  in  his  ears."*  "  With  quick- 
silver !"  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  ay,  and  with  a  legion  of  devils  to  boot ;  a  sort  of 
(»ttle  that  travel  and  make  others  travel  as  &st  as  they  please,  without  being 
tired.  But  waving  this  subject  for  the  present,  what  thinkest  thou  I  should 
do  respecting  my  lady*s  orders  that  I  &ould  wait  upon  her?  I  am  bound 
to  obey  her  commands,  yet  how  is  it  possible,  on  account  of  the  boon  I  have  pro- 
mised to  the  princess  }  The  laws  of  chivalry  oblige  me  to  consider  my  honon. 
rather  than  my  pleasure.  On  the  one  hand,  I  am  torn  with  impatience  to  ses 
my  lady— on  the  other,  I  am  incited  by  glory  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  en- 

^  In  alliuion  to  a  trick  practised  by  the  Bohemian  hone-dealen,  who,  to  give  paces  to  the  meet 
atopid  mule,  or  to  the  idlest  ass,  were  in  the  habit  of  pouring  a  small  quantity  of  quicksilTa 
into  its  ears. 
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terprise.    My  best  plan,  I  believe,  wOl  be  to  (rayel  with  all  possible  expedition, 
cut  off  the  giant's  head,  replace  the  princess  on  her  throne,  and  then  instantly 


retam  to  that  sun  which  illumines  my  senses,  who  will  pardon  a  delay  which  was 
only  to  augment  her  fSame  and  glory ;  since  all  my  yictories  past,  present,  and  to 
oome,  are  but  emanationB  from  her  jGavour." 

''  Alack ! "  cried  Sancho,  "  your  worship  must  needs  be  downright  crazy !  Tell 
me,  pray,  do  you  mean  to  take  this  journey  for  nothing  }  And  will  you  let  slip 
Bodi  a  match  as  this,  when  the  dowry  is  a  kingdom  which,  they  say,  is  above 
twenty  thousand  leagues  round,  and  abounding  in  all  things  necessary  for  the 
support  of  Hfe,  and  bigger  than  Portugal  and  Castile  together  ?  For  the  love  of 
G^  talk  no  more  m  this  manner,  but  follow  my  advice,  and  be  married 
out  of  hand  at  the  first  place  where  there  is  a  priest ;  our  licentiate  here  will  do 
it  very  cleverly.  And  please  to  recollect  I  am  old  enough  to  give  advice, 
and  what  I  now  give  is  as  fit  as  if  it  were  cast  in  a  mould  for  you :  for  a  sparrow 
in  the  hand  is  worth  more  than  a  bustard  on  the  wing :  and  he  that  will 
not  when  he  may,  when  he  would  he  shall  have  nay."  "  Hear  me,  Sancho," 
replied  Don  Quixote,  ''  if  thou  advisest  me  to  marry,  only  that  I  may  have  it  in 
my  power  to  reward  thee,  be  assured  that  I  can  gratify  thy  desire  witiiout  taking 
such  a  measure ;  before  the  battle  I  will  make  an  agreement  to  possess  part  of 
the  kingdom  without  marrying  the  princess ;  and  when  I  have  it,  to  whom  dost 
thou  thmk  I  shall  give  it  but  to  thyself  ?  "  "  No  doubt,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  but 
pray,  sir,  take  care  to  choose  it  towards  the  sea,  that,  if  I  should  not  like  living 
there,  I  may  ship  off  my  black  subjects,  and  dispose  of  them,  as  I  said  before.  I 
would  not  have  your  worship  trouble  yourself  now  about  seeing  my  lady  Duldnea, 
kit  go  and  kill  the  giant,  and  let  us  make  an  end  of  this  business ;  for,  before 
God,,  I  veiily  believe  it  will  bring  us  much  honour  and  profit"  "  Thou  art  in  the 
rights  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote^  "  and  I  shall  follow  thy  counsel,  and  acoom- 
pany  the  princess  before  I  visit  my  lady  Duloinea.  But  I  beg  thou  wilt 
say  nothing  on  the  subject  of  our  oonferenoe,  not  even  to  our  companiona; 
for  since  Dulcinea  is  so  reserved  that  she  would  not  have  her  thoughts  Imown,  it 
would  be  inHpioper  in  me  or  any  other  person  to  reveal  them."  "  If  so,"  quoth 
Sai(^,  ''  why  does  your  worship  send  all  those  3rou  conquer  by  your  mighty 
arm,  to  present  themselves  before  my  lady  Dulcinea,  for  this  is  giving  it  under 
your  hand  that  you  are  in  love  with  her  ? "  "  How  dull  and  simple  thou  art ! " 
said  Don  Quixote.  "  Seest  thou  not,  Sancho,  that  all  this  redounds  the  more  to 
her  exaltation  ?    For  thou  must  know  that,  in  this  our  style  of  chivalry,  it  is  to 
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file  bononr  of  « laij  to  hsve  many  knights-comit,  idio  serre  h&r  merely  fbr  her 
own  sake,  without  iTidulging  a  hope  of  any  other  reward  for  their  seal  than  the 
fcoBonr  of  being  admitted  among  ^  nnmber  of  her  knights."     "  1  hacre  heard  it 


preached,"  quoth  Sancho,  *'  that  God  is  to  be  loTed  with  this  kind  of  lore,  for 
himself  sJone,  without  our  being  moved  to  it  by  hope  of  reward  or  fear  of  punish- 
ment ;  though,  for  my  part^  I  am  indined  to  love  and  serve  him  for  what  he 
is  able  to  do  fbr  me."  ''  The  devil  take  thee  for  a  bumpkin,"  said  Don  Quixote ; 
'Vthou  sayest  ever  and  anon  such 
apt  things  that  one  would  ahnost       {        \  ^ 

think  thee  a  scholar."    "And  yet        \k       ,    ^       •/ 
by  my  fidth,"  quoth  Bancho,  "  I         '  *      ' ' 

cumot  so  much  as  read." 

While  they  were  thus  talking, 
master  Nicholas  called  aloud  to  them 
to  atop,  as  they  wished  to  quench 
their  thirst  at  a  small  spring  near 
the  road.  Don  Quirote  halted, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Sancho, 
who  began  to  be  tired  of  telling  so 
many  lies,  and  was  afraid  his  master 
should  at  last  catch  him  tripping : 
for  although  he  knew  Duldnea  was 
a  peasant  girl  of  Toboeo,  he  had  ^ 
never  seen  her  in  his  life.  Hean-  r 
while,  Gardenio  had  put  on  the  ^ 
dothes  worn  by  Dorothea  in  her 
disguiae,  bong  better  than  his  own. 
Thif  audited  at  the  fountain,  and  *  >^ 
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with  the  proviaione  which  the  curate  had  brought  from  the  inn  they  all  appeased 
their  hunger.  ■»       jk 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  a  lad  happened  to  pass  that  way,  who,  after 
looking  earnestly  at  the  parly,  rannp  to  Don  Quixote,  and,  embracing  his  knees, 
began  to  weep,  saying :  "  Ah,  dear  sir !  does  not  your  worship  know  me  ?  Look 
at  me  well :  I  am  Andres,  the  lad  whom  yon  deKTered  from  the  oak  to  which  I 
was  tied."     Don  Quixote  recollected  him,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  thus 


addressed  the  company :  ^To  conyince  you  of  the  importance  of  knights-errant 
in  the  world,  in  order  to  redress  the  wrongs  and  injuries  committed  by  insolent 
and  wicked  men,  know  that  some  time  since,  as  I  was  passing  a  wood,  I  heard 
certain  cries,  and  the  voice  of  some  person  in  affliction  and  distress.  Prompted 
by  my  duty,^  I  hastened  towards  the  place  whence  the  voice  seemed  to  come,  and 
I  found,  tied  to  an  oak,  this  lad  whom  you  see  here.  I  am  rejoiced  to  my  soul 
that  he  is  present,  for  he  will  attest  the  truth  of  what  I  teH  you.  He  was 
bound,  I  say,  to  an  oak  tree,  naked  from  the  waist  upward,  and  a  country  fellow, 
whom  I  afterwards  found  to  be  his  master,  was  llashing  him  with  a  bridle. 
I  immediately  demanded  the  reason  of  so  severe  a-  chastisement.  The  clown 
answered  that  he  was  his  servant,  whom  he  was  punishing  for  neglect> 
proceeding  rather  from  knavery  than  simplicity.  '  Sir,'  said  the  boy,  *  he  whips 
me  only  because  I  ask  him  f6r  my  wages.'  The  master,  in  reply,  made  many 
speeches  and  excuses,  which  I  beam  indeed,  but  did  not  admit.  In  short  I  com- 
pelled him  to  imbind  the  youth,  and  made  him  swear  to  take  him  home,  and  pay 
every  real,  perftmiedi  into  the  baigain.  Is  not  all  this  true,  son  Andres  }  Did^ 
thou  not  observe  with  what  authorihr  I  commanded,  and  with  what  humility  he 
promised  to  do  whatever  I  enjoinea,  notified,  and  required  of  l^im  ?  Answer 
boldly:  relate  to  this  company  what  passed,  that  they  may  see  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  vocation  of  knights-errant"  '^  All  that  your  worship  has  said 
is  very  true,"  answered  the  lad;  ^'  but  the  busmess  ended  quite  contrary  to  what 
your  worship  supposes.**  ''How  contrary ?*'  replied  Don  Quixote :  " did  not  the 
rustic  instantly  pay  thee?'"    ''He  not  only  did  not  pay  me,"  answered  the  b^. 
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^'bot  as  eoon  as  your  worship  was  out  of  the  wood,  and  we  were  left  alone,  be 
tied  me  again  to  the  same  tree,  and  gave  me  so  many  fresh  lashes  that  I  was 
flayed  like  any  saint  Bartholomew;  and  at  every  stroke  he  said  something 
by  way  of  scoff  or  jest  upon  your  worship,  which,  if  I  had  not  felt  so  much 
pain,  would  have  made  me  laug^  In  shoit,  he  laid  on  in  such  a  manner  that  I 
bave  been  ever  since  in  a  hospital,  to  get  cured  of  the  bruises  that  cruel  fellow 
then  gave  me :  for  all  which  your  worship  is  to  blame,  for  had  you  gone  on 
your  way,  and  not  come  when  you  were  not  called,  nor  meddled  with  other  folks' 
bonness,  my  master  would  have  been  satisfied  with  giving  me  a  dozen  or  two  of 
laahes,  and  then  wouid  have  loosed  me,  and  paid  me  my  due.  But,  as  your  wor- 
^p  abused  him  so  unmercifully,  and  oalled  him  so  many  bad  names,  his  wrath 
was  kindled;  and,  not  having  it  in  his  power  to  be  revenged  on  you,  no  sooner 
bad  you  left  him  than  he  discharged  sudi  a  tempest  upon  me  Hiat  I  shall  never 
be  a  man  again  while  I  live." 

''The  mischief,^  said  Don  Quixote,  "was  in  my  departing  before  I  had  seen 
you  paid;  for  I  diouM' have  known,  by  long  experience,  that  no  rustic  will  keep 
ids  word,  if  he  finds  it  his  interest  to  break  it.  But  thou  mayest  remember, 
Andres,  that  I  swore  if  he  paid  thee  not  I  would  hunt  him  out  although  he 
wesre  concealed  in  a  whale's  belly."  "  That  is  true,"  quoth  Andres ;  "  but  it 
d^paified  nol^iing."  ''  Thou  shaft  see  that,"  said  Don  Quixote :  and  so  aemng, 
he  started  up,  and  ordered  Sancho  to  bridle  Bozinante,  who  was  grazing.  Doro- 
thea aaked  hiin  what  he  intended  to  do  ?  He  told  her  that  he  was  going  in  search 
of  the  rustic,  to  chastise  him  for  his  base  conduct,  and  make  him  pay  Andres  to 
the  last  fEortbing,  in  spite  and  defiance  of  all  the  rustics  in  the  world.  She 
desired  he  would  recollect  that,  according  to  the  promised  boon,  he  could  not 
engage  in  any  other  adventure  until  hers  had  been  accomplished ;  and^  as  no  one 
could  be  more  sensible  of  this  than  himself,  she  entreated  him  to  curb  his  resent- 
ment until  his  return  from  her  kingdom.  "You  are  right,"  answered  Don 
Qiuixote ;  "  and  Andres  must,  as  you-  say,  madam,  have  patience  until  my  return ; 
and  I  again  swear  not  to  rest  until  he  is  revenged  and  paid."  ''  I  do  not  think 
much  of  these  oaths,"  said  Andres ;  "I  would  rather  have  wherewithal  to  carry 
me  to  Seville  than  all  the  revenges  in  the  world.  Ifyou  have  anything  to  give 
me  to  eat^  let  me  have  it,  and  GM  be  with  your  wors&lp,  and  with  all  knights- 
errant,  and  may  they  prove  as  lucky  errants  to  themselves  as  they  have  be^  to 
me."  Bancho  puUed  out  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese,,  and,  giving  it  to  the  lad, 
said  to  him  r  **  Here,  brother  Andres,  we  have  all  a  share  in  your  misfortune." 
"Why,  what  share  have  you  in  it?"  said  Andres.  "This  piece  of  bread  and 
•heese  which  I  give  you,"  answered  Sancho,  "  God  knows  whether  I  may  not 
want  it  myself;  for  1  would  have  you  know,  friend;  that  we  squires  to  knights- 
errant  are  subject  to  much  hunger  and 'ill-luck,  and  other,  things  too,  whi<£  are 
better  felt  than  told."  Andres  took  the  bread  and  cheese,  and,  seeing  tiiat  nobody 
else  gave  him  anything,  he  made  his  bow  and  marched  off.  It  is  true,  he  said  af 
parting  to  Don  Quixote :  "  For  the  love  of  God,  signer  knight-errant,  if  you  evei^ 
meet  me  again,  tiiough  you  see  me  beaten  to  pieces,  do  not  come  with  your  help, 
but  leave  me  to  my  &kte,  which  cannot  be  so  bad  but  that  it  will  be  made  worse  by 
your  worship,  whom  God  confbund,  together  with  all  the  knights-eirant  that  ever 
were  bom ! "  80  saying,  he  ran  off  with  so  much  speed  that  nobody  attempted  to 
fdlow  him.  Don  Quixote  was  much  abashed  at  this  aff^  of  Andres,  and  his 
companions  endeavoured  tb  restrain  tUeir  indination  to  laugh,  that  they  might 
net  put  bim  quite  out  of  countenance. 
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WHICH  TBMATB  OP  WHAT  BEFHL  DON  QUIZOTB  AND  HIS  OOXPAKT  AT  THl  Um. 

.  XATiirG  the  fotmtam,afl)6r  haying  made  aliearty 
I  repasty  they  forthwith  mounted,  and  withoEt 
f   encoantering  any  adyenture  w<»rth  relating  ar- 
rived the  ji&A  day  at  the  inn  so  much  the  dread 
and  terror  of  Sancho  Panza,  who  now,  rnneh 
against  his  will,  was  obliged  to  enter  it.    The 
horteaSy  the  host,  their  daughter,  and  Menr 
tcmesy  seeii^  Don  Qiuzote  and  his  sqitir^  went 
oat  to  meet  and  welcome  them.     The  knigkt 
received  them  with  a  grave,  but  approving 
countenance,  desiring  them  to  prepare  a  better 
bed  than  they  had  given  him  before;  to  whidh 
the  hostess  answeied  that  provided  he  woi:dd 
pay  better  than  he  did  before  she  would  get  him 
a  bed  for  a  prince.    Don  Quixote  haTing  satis- 
fied tliem  by  his  promises,  they  provideii  Mm 
with  a  tolerable  bed,  in  the  same  apartment 
whidi  he  had  before  occupied;  and,  being 
much  shattered  both  in  body  and  brains,  he  immediately  threw  himself  down 
upon  it.     He  was  no  sooner  shut  into  his  chamber  but  the  hostess  fell  tipon  the 
barber,  and,  taking  him  by  the  beard,  said :  "  By  my  fSaith,  you  shall  use  my  tail 
no  longer  for  a  be^ :  give  me  my  tail  again,  for  my  nusband^s  comb  is  so  thrown 
about  that  it  is  a  shame."   The  barber  would  not  part  with  it  for  all  her  tugging, 
until  the  licentiate  told  him  that  he  might  give  it  to  her ;  for  as  th^re  was  no 
forther  need  of  that  artifice,  he  might  now  appear  in  his  own  shape,  and  tdl  Don 
Quixote  that,  being  robbed  by  tl^  galley-slaves,  he  had  fled  to  this  inn:  and 
if  he  should  ask  for  the  princess*  squire,  they  should  say  she  had  despatched  him 
before,  with  intellig^ioe  to  her  subjects  of  her  approach  with  their  common 
deliverer.    TTpon  which  the  barber  willingly  surrendered  the  tail  to  the  hostess, 
together  with  the  other  articles  she  had  lent  them  in  order  to  e£Eect  Don  Quizote^s 
eiUargement.     All  the  people  at  the  inn  were  struck  with  the  beauty  of  DoroUiea» 
and  tiie  comely  person  of  Cardenio.   The  priest  ordered  them  to  get  ready  what 
tJie  house  afforded,  and  the  host,  hoping  to  be  weU  paid,  quickly  served  up  a 
decent  supper.    Don  Quixote  still  c(»itinued  asleep,  and  they  agreed  not  to  awake 
him ;  for  at  that  time  he  had  more  occasion  for  sleep  than  food. 

During  the  supper,  at  which  the  host  and  his  fEunily  were  present,  as  well  as 
the  strainers  who  happened  to  be  then  at  the  inn,  the  discourse  turned  upon  the 
extraordinary  derangement  of  Don  Quixote,  and  the  state  in  which  he  had  been 
found  in  the  mountain.  The  hostess  seeing  that  Sancho  was  not  present,  related 
to  them  his  adventure  with  the  carrier,  and  also  the  whole  story  of  the  blanket, 
at  which  they  were  not  a  little  diverted.  The  priest  happening  to  remark  that 
the  books  of  chivalry  which  Don  Quixote  had  read  had  turned  his  brain,  the  inn- 
keeper saidi  ''I  cannot  conceive  how  that  can  be;  for  really,  in  my  opimon, 
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Hieie  w  no  ehoiMr  Tetding  m  the  world.  I  hare  three  or  Ibnrxif  them  by  me, 
-with  some  manxiaoripts,  which,  in  good  troth  have  kept  me  aliye,  and  many 
otfaeEB :  for,  in  hanrest  time,  among  the  reapers  who  take  shelter  here  during 
the  noon-day  heat,  there  is  always  some  one  able  to  read,  who  will  take 
np  one  of  these  books;  aad  above  thirty  of  ns  place  onrselyes  around  him, 
and  listen  to  hnn  with  so  mnch  pleasure  that  it 'keeps  away  a  thousand  grey 
hairs:  at  least,  I  can  say  for  myself  that  when  I  hear  of  those  forious  and 
terrible  blows  which  the  knights-errant  lay  on,  I  haag  to  be  doing  as  much,  and 
eonld  sit  and  hear  them  day  and  night."  "  I  wish  you  did,"  quoth  the  hostess ; 
<<  fi)r  I  never  have  a  quiet  moment  in  my  house  but  when  yon  are  listening  to  the 
reading ;  for  you  are  then  w  besotted  that  you  forget  to  scold."  **  Yes,  i^eed," 
tnid  ICuitomes,  "  and  in  good  fedth  I  too  like  much  to  hear  those  things ;  fi>r 
they  ace  very  fine,  espedally  when  Ihey  tell  us  how  such  a  lady  and  her  knight  lie 
embracing  each  other  under  an  orange  tree,  and  how  a  duenna  stands  upon  the 


waftch,  dying  with  envy  and  her  heart  going  pit-a-pat.  I  say  all  this  is  pire 
honey."  "  And  pray,  young  damsel,  what  is  your  opinion  oc  these  matters  ?" 
said  the  priest,  addressing  himself  to  the  innkeeper's  daug^iter.  '''I  do  not  know, 
indeed,  sir,"  answered  the  gid :  ^  I  listen,  too;  and  Ihough  I  do  not  understand, 
I  take  some  pleasure  in  hearing ;  3ret  truly  these  blows  and  slashes,  which  please 
my  &ther  eo  much,  are  not  to  my  mind.  I  like  the  complaints  the  knights  make 
when  they  are  absent  from  their  mistresses ;  and  really  sometimes  they  make 
me  weep  for  pity." 

**  Then  you  would  soon  afford  them  relief,  young  genOewoman^"  said  Porottea, 
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" if  they  wept  for  yon?"  " I  do  not  know  what  I  shonld  do,"  answered  the 
girl :  "I  only  know  that  some  of  those  ladies  are  so  cniel  that  tiieir  kni^to  call 
^em  tigers  and  lions,  and  a  thousand  other  ugly  names.  And,  Jesn !  I  cannot 
imagine  what  kind  of  folks  they  must  he  who  are  so  hard-hearted  and  nn- 
oonscionable  that  rather  than  bestow  a  kind  look  on  an  honest  gentleman  they  will 
let  him  die  or  ran  mad:  For  my  part,  I  caonot  see  any  reason  for  so  much  coy 
ness :  if  they  would  behave  like  honest  women,  let  them  marry  them ;  for  that  ii 
what  the  gentlemen  would  be  at"  "Hold  your  tongue,  hussey,"  said  the  hostess : 
''methinks  you  know  a  great  deal  of  these  matters ;  it  does  not  become  young 
maidens  to  know  or  talk  bo  much."  "  When  this  gentleman  asked  me  a  civil 
question,"  replied  the  girl^  "  I  couM  do  no  less,  sure,  than  answer  him." 
"Well,  well,"  said  the  priest;  "but  pray,  landlord^  let  us  see  those  books." 
"With  all  my  heart,"  answered  the  host:  and  going  into  his  chamber,  he 
brought  out  an  old  trunk,  with  a  padlock  and  chain  to  it,  and  opening  it  he 

took  out  thiee  laige 
^  ,  ^',,   fvMi  Tolumes,  and  some 

manuscript    papers 
written  in  a  very 
&ir  charaeter.  The 
first  book  which  he 
opened  he  found  to 
be  Don  Cirongilio  ot 
Thrace,   the    next, 
Felixmarte  of  Hyr- 
cania,  and  the  third 
the  history  of  the 
Grand  Captain  Qon- 
zalo  Hernandez  of 
Cordova,  with  the 
life  of  Diego  Grarcia 
de  Paredes.    When 
-    the  priest  had  read 
the  titles  of  the  two 
first,  he  turned  to 
the  barber,  andsaid : 
"  We    want    here 
our  Mend*s  house- 
keeper and  niece."     "  ISot  at  all,"  replied  the  barber ;  "  for  I  myself  can  carry 
them  to  the  yard,  or  to  the  chimney,  where  there  is  a  very  good  fire."     "  What, 
sir,  would  you  bum  my  books  ?  "  said  the  innkeeper.     "  Only  these  two,"  said 
the  priest,  "  Don  Cirongilio  and  Felixmarte."     "  What,  then,  are  my  books  he- 
reticial,  or  phlegmatical,  that  you  want  to  bum.  them  ?**    "  Schismatical,  yon 
would  say,  my  friend,"  said  the  barber,  "and  not  phlegmatical."     "Yes,  yes," 
replied  the  innkeeper;    "  but  if  you  intend  to  bum  any,  let  it  be  this  of  the  great 
Captain,  and  Diego  de  Gkuxna :  for  I  will  sooner  let  you  bum  one  of  my  children 
than  either  of  the  others."     "Brother,"  said  the  priest,,  "  these  two  books  are 
fxill  of  extravagant  fictions  and  absurd  conceits ;  whereas  the  history  of  '  the 
great  Captain'  is  matter  of  fact,  and  contains  the  exploits  of  Gonjzalo  Hemandez  of 
Cordova,  who  for  his  numerous  brave  actions  acquired  aU  over  the  world  the 
title  of  the  great  Captain — a  name  renowned  and  illustrious,  and  merited  by  him 
alone.    As  for  Diego  Garcia  de  Paredes,  he  was  a  distinguished  gentleman>  bom 
in  the  town  of  Truxillo  in  Estremadura ;  a  brave  soldier,  and  of  so  much  bodily 
strength  that  he  could  stop  a  miU- wheel  in  its  most  rapid  motion  with  a  single 
finger.     Being  once  posted  with  a  two-handed  sword  at  the  entrance  upon  a 
bridgeybeiepeUedaprod^OTuamiy,  and  prevented  their  passage  over  it.   Thece 
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areotiher  exploits  of  the  same  kind,  which,  if  instead  of  being  related  by  himself, 
ffkch  the  modesty  of  a  cavalier  who  is  his  own  historian,  they  had  been  reoordec* 
jf  some  other  dispassionate  and  unprejudiced  author,  would  have  eclipsed  the 
aotioDfl  of  the  Hectors,.  Achilleses,  and  Orlandos."     ''Persuade  my  grandmothei 


to  Hiat,"  quoth  the  innkeeper ;  ''  do  but  see  what  it  is  he  wonders  at — ^the  stop- 
ping of  a  null- wheel !  Before  God,  your  worship  should  read  what  I  have  read, 
oonceming  Felixmarte  of  Hyrcania,  who  with  one  back-stroke  cut  asunder  five 
giants  through  the  middle,  a»  if  they  had  been  so  many  bean-cods  of  which  the 
ohildren  make  puppeirfiiars.  At  another  time^  he  encountered  a  great  and 
powerful  army,  consisting  of  about  a  million  six  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  all 
armed  from  h€»d  to  foot,  and  routed  them  as  if  they  had  been  a  flock  of  sheep. 
But  what  will  you  say  of  the  good  IX)n  Circngilio  of  Thrace  ?  who  was  so  stout 
and  yalianty  as  you  may  there  read  in  the  book,  that  oooe  as  he  was  sailing  ou  a 
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njer,  Beeing  a  fiery  lerpent  rise  to  the  sor&ce  of  the  wato*  he  immediately  ibnw 
Imnself  npofn  it,  and  gettizig  astride  its  scaly  shouldeis,  squeezed  its  throat 
with  both  his  hands  with  so  much  force  that  the  serpent^  finding  itself  in 

^    danger  of  being  choaked,  had  nc 
other  remedy  bat  to  plunge  to  the 
bottom  of  the  riTer,  carrying  with 
him  the  knight,  who  would  not  quit 
his  hdd;  aad  when  they  reached 
the  bottom  he  found  himself  in  such 
a  fine  palace  and  beautiful  gardens, 
that  it  was   wondei^;  and  pre- 
sently the  serpent  turned  into  an 
old  man,  who  said  so  many  things 
to  him  that  the   like  was   never 
heard !    Therefore  prsy  say  no  more, 
sir;  for  if  you  were  but  to  hear  all 
this  you  would  run  mad  with  plea- 
sure.     A  fig  for  the  grand  Captain, 
and  your  Diego  Garcia ! '' 
Dorothea  here  whispeiing  to  Car- 
denio  said,  ^  Our  landlord  wants  but  little  to  make  the  second  part  of  Don 
Quixote."     **  I  think  so  too,"  answered  Cardenio ;  **  for  he  evidently  takes  aU 
that  is  related  in  these  books  for  gospd,  and  the  bare-footed  i&ian  tiiemselves 
•could  not  make  him  believe  otherwise."     "  Look  you,    brother,"    said  the 


priest,  '*  there  never  was  in  the  world  such  a  man  as  Felizmarte  •«£  Hyrcania, 
nor  Don  Cirongilio  of  Thrace,  nor  any  other  knights  mentioned  in  books  of 
chivalry^  for  all  is  the  invention  of  idle  wits,  who  composed  iSkem  for  the 
purpose  of  that  amusement  whioh  you  say  your  readers  find  in  tliem.  I  swear 
to  you  there  never  were  such  knights  in  the  woiid,  nor  were  fuch  UsatB 
and  extravagances  ever  performed."  ''  To  another  dog  with  that  ibone,"  an- 
sw^ed  the  host:  ''what  then!  I  do  not  know  how  CDany  make  five;  nor 
where  my  own  dioe  pinches  ?  Do  not  think,  sir,  that  I  am  now  to  be  fed  with 
pap^  foT  before  God,  I  am  no  sockHng.  A  fine  jest,  indeed,  that  yomr  worship 
should  endeavour  to  make  me  believe  that  the  contents  of  these  good  books, 
printed  wi^  the  lioense  oi  the  king's  pdvy-counoili  aoe  all  eztravit^uit 
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fafalet ;  at  if  they  woold  allow  the  printing  of  a  pack  of  lies !"  "  I  have  already 
told  yon,  friend,"  replied  the  prieet,  "  that  it  is  done  for  the  amusement  of  onr 
idle  thoughts ;  and  as  in  all  well-instituted  commonwealths  the  games  of  chess, 
tennis,  and  billiards  are  permitted  for  the  entertainment  of  those  who  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  who  ought  not  or  oannot  work,  for  the  same  reason  they  per- 
mit such  books  to  be  publishf"^ :  presuming,  as  they  well  may,  that  nobody  can 
be  so  ignorant  as  to  take  them  for  truth ;  and  if  this  had  been  a  seasonable  time, 
I  could  lay  down  such  rules  for  the  composing  books  of  chivalry  as  should, 
perhaps,  make  them  not  only  agreeable  but  eveii  usefol ;  however,  I  hope  an 
opportunity  may  offer  for  me  to  communicate  my  ideas  to  those  who  have  the 
power  to  turn  tiiem  to  acconnt.  Here,  landlord,  take  ^our  books;  and  if  you 
will  not  trust  my  word,  you  must  settle  the  point  of  their  truth  or  fiction  as  you 
please.  Much  good  may  they  do  you ;  and  Qod  grant  you  halt  not  on  the  same 
foot  as  your  guest,  Don  Quixote."  **  Not  so,"  answered  the  innkeeper,  **  I  shall 
not  be  so  mad  as  to  turn  knight-eirant ;  for  I  know  very  well  that  times  are 
altered  since  those  famous  knights  wandered  about  the  world." 

Sancho  entered  during  this  conversation,  and  was  much  confounded  at  hearing 
that  knights-errant  were  not  now  in  fjEuahion,  and  that  all  books  of  chivalry  were 
mbre  lies  and  fooleries ;  he  therefore  secretly  resolved  to  wait  the  event  of  his 


master*s  present  expedition,  determined  if  it  was  not  successful  to  leave  him  and 
return  home  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  to  his  accustomed  labour. 

The  innkeener  was  carrying  away  the  books,  when  the  priest  said  to  him : 
"  Fray  stoi^  till  I  have  looked  at  those  papers  which  are  written  in  so  fair  a  cha- 
racter." Tlie  host  took  them  out,  and  having  given  them  to  him,  he  found  about 
eight  sheets  in  manuscript,  with  a  large  title-page,  on  which  was  written  ''The 
Novel  of  the  Curious  Impertinent."  The  priest  having  read  three  or  four  lines  to 
himself,  said:  '* In  truth  I  do  not  dishke  the  title  of  this  novel,  and  I  fed  dis- 
posed to  read  the  whole."  "Your  reverence  will  do  well,"  answered  the  inn- 
keeper; for  I  assure  you  that  some  of  my  guests  who  have  read  it,  liked  it  migh- 
tily, and  earnestly  begged  it  of  me,  but  I  would  not  give  it  them,  meaning  to 
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restore  it  to  the  person  who  left  behind  him  the  portmantean  with  these  books 
and  papers.  Perhaps  their  owner  may  come  this  way  again,  some  time  or  other; 
and  though  I  shall  feel  the  loss  of  the  books,  1  will  faithfully  restore  them ;  for 
though  I  am  an  innkeeper,  thank  GK>d  I  am  a  Christian.*'  "  You  are  much  in 
the  right,  Mend,"  said  the  priest;  "nevertheless,  if  the  novel  pleases  me,  you 
must  give  me  leave  to  take  a  copy  of  it."  **  With  all  my  heart,"  answered  the 
innkeeper.  In  the  meantime  Gaidenio  had  taken  up  the  novel,  and  being  like- 
wise pleased  with  what  he  saw,  he  requested  the  priest  to  read  it  aloud.  "  I 
will,"  said  the  priest,  "  unless  you  think  we  had  better  spend  our  time  in  sleeping." 
" I  would  rather  listen  to  some  tale,"  said  Dorothea;  " for  my  fipiiits  are  not  so 
tranquil  as  to  allow  me  to  sleep."  Master  Kicholas  and  Sancho  expressed  the 
same  inclination.  f*"Well,  then,"  said  the  priest,  "I  will  readmit;  for  I  myself 
feel  a  littie  curiosity,  and  possibly  it  may  yi^d  us  some  amusement  So  listen  to 
me,  good  people,  for  Qam  it  begins : — 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THB  irOYSL  07  <<THB  CUBIOUS  DCFBBTINnrT." 

f  J  w  Florence,  a  rich  and  famous  city  of  Italy  in  the  province 

^  called  Tuscany,  lived  Anselmo  and  Lothario,  two  gentlemen 

y^  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  bo  united  in  friendship  tiiat  by  all 

5  who  knew  them  they  were  distinguished  by  the  appellation 

P  of  the  Two  Friends.     They  were  both  unmarried,  and  of 

I    similar  age  and  disposition.     Anselmo  was  indeed  some- 

\  what  more  inclined  to  amorous  pleasures  than  Lothario, 

who  gave  the  preference  to  country  sports ;  but  each  would 

Y\  occasionally  neglect  his  own  favourite  pursuits  to  follow 

V  those  of  his  friend :  thus  were  their  inclinations  as  harmo- 

#  niously  regulated  as  the  motions  of  a  clock.     It  so  happened 

that  Anselmo  fell  desperately  in  love  with  a  beautiful  young  lady  of  condition  in 

the  same  city,  named  CamiUa ;  and  he  resolyed,  with  the  approbation  of  his  friend 

Lothario,  without  which  he  did  nothing,  to  demand  her  in  marriage  of  her  fetther. 

Se  employed  Lothario  in  the  affair,  who  managed  it  much  to  his  satisfaction,  for 

^n  a  short  time  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  object  of  his  affection :  and 

Lothario  received  the  warmest  acknowledgments  from  both  for  his  friendly 

jiediation. 

For  some  days  after  the  marriage— days  usually  dedicated  to  festivity — ^Lotha- 
rio frequented  as  usual  his  friend  Anselmo's  house ;  but  the  nuptial  season  being 
past  and  compliments  of  congratulation  over,  Lothario  began  to  remit  the  fre- 
quency of  his  visits  to  Anselmo ;  discreetly  thinking  it  improper  to  visit  friends 
when  married  as  often  as  in  their  bachelor-state :  for  although  true  friendship  is 
not  suspicious,  yet  so  nice  is  the  honour  of  a  husband  that  it  is  liable  to  suffer 
even  by  a  relative,  much  more  by  a  friend.  Anselmo  observed  Lothario's  remiss- 
ness, and  complained  of  it ;  telling  him  that  he  would  never  have  married  had  he 
suspected  that  it  wotdd  occasion  any  abatement  in  their  friendly  intercourse ;  and 
he  entreated  him  to  resume  his  visits  on  their  former  tenos  of  familiarity,  assuiiog 
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him  that  his  wife's  sentiments  and  wishes  on  the  sohject  entirely  corresponded 
with  his  own.  Lothario  replied  with  much  prudeAce  to  the  Mendly  importuni- 
ties of  Anselmo,  and  at  leng^  induced  him  to  rest  satisfied  hy  a  promise  that  he 
would  dine  with  him  twice  a- week,  and  on  holidays.  Lothario,  however,  resdved 
to  observe  this  agreement  no  forther  than  he  should  find  consistent  with  the 
honour  of  his  Mend,  whose  reputation  was  no  less  dear  to  him  than  his  own.   Hf^ 


justly  thought  that  a  man  on  whom  hea;?ai  has  bestowed  a  beautiful  wife,  shofuld 
be  as  cautious  respecting  the  ficiends  he  introduces  at  home  as  to  her  female 
acquaintance  abroad;  forwhat  cannot  be  concerted  at  the  market-place,  at  churoh, 
or  at  public  assomblies,  may  be  easily  e£fected  by  the  assistance  of  some  female 
relatLya  or  c(«fidential  Mend.  At  the  same  time  he  acknowledged  that  a  hus- 
band often  required  the  «dm<wi,ition  or  intetftienoe  of  a£aen^  in  case  of  any 
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iaadTerten^  or  want  of  pradence  in  a  wi£e,  which  his  own  affection  might  csose 
him  to  overlook.  But  where  is  Anselmo  to  find  such  an  adviser,  so  discreeti  so 
fiuthM,  and  sincere,  unless  it  he  in  Lothario  himself? — ^who,  with  the  utmost 
diligenee  and  attention,  watched  wer  the  honour  of  his  Mend,  and  contrived  to 
retrench^  cut  short,  and  abridge  the  number  of  appointed  visiting-days  lest  the 
idle  and  malicious  should  oensure  the  free  access  of  a  joung,  rich,  and  accom- 
plished cavalier  like  himself  to  the  house  of  a  beautiful  woman  like  Camilla. 
And  though  his  known  integrity  and  worth  might  bridle  the  tongues  of  the  cen- 
sorious^ yet  he  wob  unwilling  that  his  own  honour  or  that  of  his  Mend  should 
be  in  the  least  suspected.  Most  of  the  days,  therefore,  on  which  he  had  agreed  to 
visit  him  he  employed  in  ooneems  which  he  pretended  wore  indispensable: 
and  thus  gave  occasion  for  friendly  comjflaints  on  one  side,  and  excuses  on 
the  other. 

One  day,  as  they  were  walking  in  the  fields  together,  Anselmo  said  to  his 
Mend :  ''  I  am  sensible,  Lothario,  that  I  can  never  be  suffloiently  gratefiil  to  Gfod 
tor  the  blessiogs  he  has  bestowed  on  me  in  giving  me  such  excellent  parents,  and 
the  goods  of  nature  and  fortune  in  abundance ;  and  especially  in  having  blessed 
me  with  such  a  Mend  as  yourself  and  such  a  wife  as  Camilla ;  treasures  which  I 
feel  to  be  inestimable.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  advanta^,  I  am  the  most 
uneasy  and  dissatisfied  man  living ;  having  been  for  some  time  past  harrassed  by 
a  desu:e  so  strange  and  singular  that  J  am  surprised  and  irritated  at  my  own 
folly,  and  have  endeavoured  with  all  my  power  to  repress  it ;  but  I  find  it  impos- 
sible. On  your  Mendly  breast  then  I  would  fain  repose  my  care,  and  trust  by 
your  assiduity  to  be  restored  to  tranquillxty  and  happiness." 

Lothario  was  sorprised  at  tiiis  long  preamble,  and  ootdd  not  possibly  conjec- 
ture to  what  it  tended.  He  told  Anselmo  that  he  was  bound  in  Mendship  to 
repose  implieit  confidence  in  him,  and  that  he  might  rely  on  all  the  assistance  in 
his  power.. 

"With  this  assurance,  my  Mend,*'  answered  Anselmo,  "I  will  confess  then 
to  you  that  the  cause  of  my  solicitude  is  a  desire  to  asoertain  whether  my  wife 
be  as  good  and  perfect  as  I  tiiink  she  is.  Of  ^s  I  cannot  be  assured  unless  shei 
pass  an  ordeal,  as  gold  does  that  of  fire :  for  how,  my  Mend,  can  a  woman  prove 
her  virtue  if  she  be  not  tried  }  She  only  is  chaste  who  has  resisted  all  the  various 
solicitations  of  an  importunate  lover.  What  merit  can  a  woman  claim  for 
being  virtuous,  if  nobody  persuades  her  to  be  otherwise  ?  What  is  there  extraor- 
dinary in  a  woman's  prudence,  if  no  opportunity  is  given  her  to  go  astray  ?  o;r  if 
she  be  only  restrained  by  the  fear  of  a  husband's  vengeance  ?  She,  therefore, 
who  is  correct  out  of  fear,  or  tmrn  want  of  opportunity,  does  not  deserve  to  be 
held  in  the  same  d^;ree  of  estimation  as  one  who  resists  importunity.  For  these 
reasons,  and  others,  that  I  could  assign,  my  desire  is  that  Camilla  should  pass 
through  tiie  fiery  ordeal  of  temptation ;  and  if  she  comes  out  triumphant,  as  I 
believe  she  will,  I  shdl  account  myself  supremely  happy,  and  can  then  say  that 
I  have  attained  the  sunmiit  of  good  fortune,  since  the  virtuous  woman  has  fsllen 
to  my  lot  of  whom  the  wise  man  says,  'Who  can  find  her?'  But  should  the 
event  prove  otherwise,  the  satis&ction  of  having  proved  the  tinith  will  enable  me  . 
to  bear  the  affliction  occasioned  by  so  coatiy  an  experiment.  And  since  nothing 
can  divert  me  ftom  it,  I  request  you,  my  friend  Lothario,  to  be  my  instrument  in 
this  busineas,  for  which  I  will  affbrd  you  every  &ciiity,  and  you  shall  want  noihing 
that  I  can  think  necessary  to  gain  upon  a  modest,  virtuous,  reserved,  and  disin- 
terested woman.  Among  other  reasons  which  induce  me  to  trust  this  nice  BSaxr  to 
you  is  my  confidence  that,  if  Camilla  should  be  overcome,  you  will  not  push  the 
victoiT  to  the  last  extremity;  so  that  I  shall  be  wronged  only  in  the  intention, 
and  the  injury  will  remain,  by  you,  buried  in  silence,  which,  as  it  regards  me, 
will  most  certainly  be  eternal  as  that  of  death.  Therefore,  if  you  would  have  me 
e^joy  my  existence,  you  must  immediately  engage  in  this  amorous  oombat,  not 
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languidly  and  lazily,  but  with  all  the  fervour  and  diligence  my  design  requires^ 
and  with  the  secrecy  which  I  expect  from  your  Mendship." 

Lothario  had  listened  to  Anselmo  with  the  utmost  attention,  and  without  once 
interrupting  him ;  eyen  after  he  had  ceased  speaking  he  continued  for  some  time 
gaeing  at  him  in  silence  and  surprise.  **  Surely,  m^  friend  Ansebno,"  he  at 
length  exclaimed,  **  You  have  been  saying  aU  this  in  jest !  Could  I  think  you  in 
earnest,  I  should  doubt  the  evidence  of  my  senses,  and  question  whether  you  were 
really  Anselmo,  and  I  Lothario.  Certainly  you  are  not  the  Anselmo  you  were 
wont  to  be,  or  you  would  not  have  made  such  a  ^request  of  your  Lothario— for 
men  may  prove  and  use  their  friends,  as  the  poet  expresses  it,  usque  ad  aras ; 
meaning  that  a  Mend  should  not  be  required  to  act  contrary  to  the  law  of  God. 
If  such  was  the  precept  of  a  heathen,  surely  it  would  be  unbecoming  a  Christian 
to  transgress  it :  if  an  infraction  ever  admitted  of  excuse,  it  could  only  be  when 
the  honour  and  life  of  a  friend  were  at  stake.  But  tell  me,  I  pray,  which  of 
these  are  now  in  danger,  that  I  shotdd  venture  to  gratify  you  by  committing  so 
*  detestable  an  action  ?  On  the  contrary,  if  I  understand  vou  rightly,  instead  of  pre- 
serving, you  would  have  me  deprive  both  you  and  myself  of  honour  and  life ;  for 
id^robbing  you  of  honour,  I  should  take  your  life,  since  a  man  dishonoured  is 
worse  than  dead ;  and  if  I  become  the  instrument  of  this  evil,  shall  I  not  iacur  the 
same  fate  ?  Hear  me  patiently,  my  friend,  and  answer  not  until  you  have  heard 
all  my  arguments  against  your  strange  proposaL"  "With  all  my  heart;"  said 
Anselmo ;  "  say  what  you  please." 

''  It  seems  to  me,  Anselmo,"  resumed  Lothario,  ''  that  it  is  now  with  you  as  it 
always  is  with  the  Moors,  who  never  can  be  convinced  of  the  errors  of  &eir  sect 
by  the  evidence  of  Holy  Scriptures,  nor  by  arguments  drawn  from  treason,  or 
founded  upon  articles  of  faith ;  but  you  must  give  them  proofs  that  are  plain,  in- 
telligible, undeniable,  and,  in  short,  mathematically  demonstrated ;  such  as — '  If 
from  equal  parts  we  take  equal  parts,  those  that  remain  are  also  equal.*  And  if 
they  do  not  comprehend  this  by  words — and  indeed  they  do  not — ^you  must  show 
it  to  them  with  your  hands,  and  set  it  before  their  very  eyes;  and  after  all 
perhaps  nothing  can  convince  them  of  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion.  Thus  it 
is  with  you;  and  so  hopeless  is  the  task  of  contejiding  by  argument  against  such 
prepost^us  folly,  that  only  my  friendship  for  you  prevents  me  from  leaving  you 
at  once  to  the  punishment  that  will  attend  it.  You  desire  me,  Anselmo,  to 
assail  her  who  is  modest  and  prudent — to  seduce  her  who  is  virtuous.  As  you 
thus  a<^owledge  that  yoxur  wife  possesses  these  qualities,  what  is  it  you  would 
have  ?  Being  convinced  of  what  is  doubtless  the  fact — ^that  her  virtue  is  im- 
pregnable— ^how  can  she  be  ndsed  higher  in  your  estimation  ?  for  she  cannot  be 
more  than  perfect.  I^  in  reality,  you  have  not  that  &vourable  opinion  of  her 
which  you  profess  to  have,  wherefore  put  her  to  such  a  test  ?  Treat  her  rather 
as  you  think  she  deserves.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  believe  in  her  chastity 
and  truth,  it  is  absurd  to  make  an  impertinent  experiment,  which  cannot  enhance 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  those  qualities.  To  attempt  voluntarily  that  which  must 
be  productive  of  evil  rather  than  good,  is  madness  and  folly.  Difficult  works  are 
undertaken  for  the  sake  of  God,  of  the  world,  or  of  both ;  the  first  are  those  per- 
formed by  the  saints  while  they  endeavour  to  live  a  life  of  angels  in  their  human 
frames :  such  as  are  performed  for  love  of  the  world  are  encountered  by  those 
who  navigate  the  bcomdless  ocean,  traverse  distant  countries  and  various  cumates, 
to  acquire  what  are  called  the  goods  of  fortune.  Those  who  assail  hazardous 
enterprises  for  the  sake  of  both  God  and  man,  are  brave  soldiers,  who  no  sooner 

Csive  in  the  enemy's  wall  a  breach  made  by  a  single  cannon-ball,  than,  regaid- 
of  danger,  and  nill  of  zeal  in  the  defence  of  tiieir  faith,  their  country,  and 
their  king,  they  rush  where  death  in  a  thousand  shapes  awaits  them.  These  are 
difficulties  commonly  attempted ;  and  though  perilous  they  are  glorious  and  pro- 
fitable.   But  your  enterprise  will  neither  acquire  you  glory  from  Qod,  the  goods 
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oif  fbrtone,  nor  repatatioii  among  men ;  for,  supposing  the  event  to  be  satis&ctory, 
you  will  be  no  gainer ;  if  it  should  be  otherwise,  your  situation  will  be  wretched 
beyond  conception,  and  it  can  afford  you  but  little  satisfaction  under  the 
consciousness  of  such  a  misfortune,  to  thmk  that  it  is  unknown  to  others.  For, 
as  that  celebrated  poet,  Luis  Tansilo,  says,  in  his  *  Tears  of  St  Peter,' — 

Shfune,  grief^  remorse,  in  Peiei'i  breast  inerease^ 

Soon  as  the  blushing  mom  hia  crime  betrays ; 
When  most  unseen,  then  most  himself  he  sees, 

And  with  due  horror  all  his  soul  sunreya. 

For  a  great  spirit  needs  no  censuring  eyes 

To  wound  his  soul,  when  conscious  of  a  firalt  *, 
But,  self-condemn'd,  and  e'en  self-puniah'd,  lies, 

And  dreads  no  witness  like  upbraiding  thought. 

"  Expect  not,  therefore,  by  concealment  to  banish  sorrow ;  for,  even  though 
you  weep  not  openly,  tears  of  blood  will  flow  from  your  heart.  So  wept  that 
simple  doctor  who,  according  to  the  poet,  would  venture  to  make  a  trial  of  the 
cup  which  the  more 
prudent  Binaldo  wisely 
declined  doing ;  and 
although  this  be  a  poeti- 
cal fiction,  there  is  a 
concealed  moral  in  it 
worthy  to  be  observed 
and  folk>wed.  But  I 
have  yet  something 
more  to  say  upon  this 
subject,  which,  I  hope, 
will  fiilly  convince  you 
of  the  folly  of  your 
project 

"TeU  me,  Anselmo,  , 
if  you  were  so  fortunate  ; 
as  to  possess  a  superla- 
tively fine  diamond,  the  < 
value  of  which  waff  ac-  , 
knowledged   by  jewel- 
lers,   who    all    unani- 
mously declared  that,  in 
weight,   goodness,    and 
beauty,   it   was    excel- 
lent of  its  kind,  would  | 
it  be  reasonable  to  insist 
on  this  diamond  being 
laid  on  an  anvil  to  try 
by  the    hammer  whe- 
ther it  were  really  so  hard  and  so  fine  as  it  was  pronounced  to  be?     li 
the  stone  bear  the  proof,  it  could  not  thereby  acquire  additional  value ;   and, 
should  it  break,  would  not  all  be  lost?    Yes,  certainly,  and  its  owner  pass 
for  a  fool !      Consider,  then,  Mend  Anselmo,  that  Camilla  is  a  precious  gem, 
both  in  your  own  estimation  and  in  that  of  the  world,  and  that  it  is  absuni 
to  expose  her  to  danger,  since  though  she  should  remain  entire,  she  cannot 
rise  in  value;  and  should  she  foil,  reflect  what  will  be  your  loss  as  well  as 
your  self-reproaches  for  having  caused  both  her  ruin  and  your  own !     There  is 
no  jewel  in  the  world  so  valuable  as  a  chaste  and  virtuous  woman.     The  honour 
of  women  consists  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  world ;  and  "'"c^  that  of  your  wifb 
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is  eminently  good,  why  would  you  haye  it  qneBtioned  ?  Womim,  my  ftiaody  is 
an  imperfect  creature ;  and,  instead  of  laying  stumbling-blocks  in  her  way,  we 
should  dear  the  path  before  her,  that  she  may  readily  attain  that  yirtae  wluoh  is 
essential  in  her.  Natnralists  inform  us  that  the  ermine  is  a  little  oreatiUPQ  with 
extremely  white  fur,  and  that  when  the  hunters  are  in  pursuit  of  it,  they  spread 
with  mire  all  the  passes  leading  to  its  haunts,  to  which  they  then  drive  it,  kaow- 


ing  that  it  will  submit  to  be  taken  rather  than  defile  tself.  The  yirtuous  and 
modest  woman  is  an  ermine,  and  her  character  whiter  than  snow ;  and  in  order  to 
preserve  it,  a  very  different  method  must  be  taken  from  that  which  is  used  with 
the  ermine :  she  must  not  be  driven  into  mire,  that  is  the  foul  addresses  of  lovers; 
since  she  may  not  have  sufficient  virtue  and  strength  to  extricate  herself  from  the 
snare.  Instead  of  exposing  her  to  such  danger,  you  should  present  to  her  view 
the  beauty  of  virtue  and  fair  fame.  The  reputation  of  a  woman  may  also 
be  compared  to  a  mirror  of  crystal,  shining  and  bright,  but  liable  to  be  sullied  by 
every  breath  that  comes  near  it.  The  virtuous  woman  must  be  treated  like  a 
reHo-— adored,  but  not  handled ;  she  should  be  guarded  and  prized,  like  a  fine 
flower-garden,  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  which  the  owner  allows  others  to 
enjoy  only  at  a  distance,  and  through  iron  rails.  I  will  also  repeat  to  you  some 
verses,  applicable  to  the  present  subject,  which  I  remember  to  have  heard  in  a 
modem  comedy.  A  prudent  old  man  advises  the  fiEither  of  a  young  maiden  to 
look  well  after  her,  and  lock  her  up.  Among  others,  he  gives  the  following 
reasons :-~ 

If  woman's  glass,  why  should  we  tiy 
Whether  she  can  be  broke,  or  no  r 

Great  hazards  in  the  trial  lie, 
Beoanse,  perchance,  she  may  he  so. 

Who  that  is  wise,  such  brittle  ware 
Would  careless  dash  upon  the  floor, 

Which  broken,  nothing  can  repair, 
Nor  solder  to  its  form  restore? 

In  this  opinion  all  are  found. 

And  reason  voudkis  what  I  say, 
Wherever  DanaSs  abound, 

Iliere  golden  showen  will  maks  their  mf. 
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*' AIL  Uiat  I  bJatB  bitherto  said,  Anselmo,  rektcs  to  yon.  It  ib  now  proper  x 
fhookL  Bdy  ^mething  ooncerning  myself;  and  pardon  me  if  I  am  proliiL ;  for  I 
am  ooinpelled  to  be  so,  in  order  to  extricate  you  from  the  labyrinth  into  -which 
yxm  have  strayed.  You  look  upon  me  as  your  Mend,  and  yet,  against  all  rules  of 
fiiendBhip,  would  have  me  forfeit  my  own  honour,  as  well  as  deprive  you  -of 
yonan.  That  mine  would  be  lost  is  plain ;  for  when  Camilla  heard  of  my  profec 
si^ms  €i  lore,  she  would  oertainly  r^ard  me  as  the  basest  of  men,  for  entertain- 
ing views  so  derogatory  to  myself  and  my  Mend.  And  thait  your  honour  would 
solbr  is  equally  certain ;  foe  she  would  naturally  think  tiiat  I  had  disooyered 
some  leyity  in  her,  which  encouraged  me  to  declare  a  guilty  passion,  and  would 
oonsequently  regard  herself  as  dishonouied ;  and  in  her  dishonour,  you,  as  her 
liusbbnd,  must  participate.  For  the  husband  of  an  adulteress,  though  not  aeoes- 
ssory,  nor  even  privy,  to  her  transgressiona,  is  nevertiidess  universally  branded  by 
an  opprobrious  and  vilifying  name,  and  regarded  with  contempt  raHier  than 
pity;  yet  if  you  will  listen  to  me  wilh  patience,  I  will  eiqplain  to  you  why  it  is 
juBt  that  the  husband  should  suffer  this  odium.  We  are  informed  by  the  Holy 
Scnpturss  that  woman  was  formed  from  the  rib  of  our  first  parent  Adam,  and 
thence  pronoxmced  to  be  one  flesh.  At  the  same  time,  the  holy  sacrament  of 
marriage  was  ordained,  with  ties  that  dea^  alone  can  dissolve.  The  husband, 
therefore,  being  of  the  same  flesh  as  his  wife,  must  needs  be  affected  by  whatever 
affects  her,  as  the  head  feels  the  smart  of  the  ancle,  and  pain  in  any  one  of  the 
members  is  communicated  to  the  whole  body.  Thus,  however  guiltless  the  man, 
he  must  participate  in  the  woman's  dishonour,  and  her  shame  is  his  disgrace. 
Think  then,  Anselmo,  on  the  danger  to  which  you  expose  yourself  in  seeing  to 
disturb  the  repose  of- your  virtuous  consort.  Consider  from  what  vain  and 
impertinent  curiosity  you  would  stir  up  the  passions  now  dormant  in  the  breast 
of  your  chaste  spouse.  Eeflect  what  an  immense  risk  you  incur  for  a  trifling 
gratification.  But  if  all  I  have  said  be  not  sufficient  to  dissuade  you  from  your 
preposterous  dedgn,  you  must  seek  another  instrument  to  effect  your  disgrace 
and  misery;  for  I  am  resolved  not  to  act  this  part,  though  I  should  lose  your 
friendship,  which  is  the  greatest  loss  I  can  conceive." 

Here  tiie  virtuous  and  discreet  Lothario  ceased;  and  Anselmo  was  perplexed 
for  some  time  how  to  answer  him;  at  length  he  said,  "  I  have  listened  to  you, 
mv  friend,  with  attention;  and  your  arguments  prove  the  sincerity  of  your 
friendship,  as  weU  as  your  good  sense.  I  am  well  aware  that  in  adhering  to  my 
project  and  rejecting  your  counsel,  I  am  acting  unwisely;  but  my  dear  Lothario, 
you  must  look  upon  my  folly  as  a  disease,  and  grant  it  some  indulgence — satisfy 
me  by  just  making  an  attempt^  even  though  it  be  but  a  cold  one,  upon  Camilla, 
who  surely  will  not  surrender  at  the  first  onset ;  and  with  this  act  of  friendship 
on  your  part  I  promise  to  rest  contented.  You  will  thereby  restore  me  to  the 
enjo3nnent  of  existence,  and  preserve  my  honour,  which  would  otherwise  be 
endangered  by  your  forcing  me  to  apply  to  another  person;  fbr  detennined  I  still 
am  to  make  this  experiment.  Bo  not  be  concerned  at  the  temporary  loss 
of  OamUla's  good  opinion;  for  after  her  integrity  has  been  proved,  you  may 
disdode  our  plot  to  her,  whereupon  she  will  immediately  restore  you  to  favour. 
I  entreat  you  then  not  to  dedine  the  task,  since  you  may  so  easily  gratify 
me ;  and  again  I  promise  to  be  satisfied  by  your  first  essay." 

Lothario  finding  Anselmo  determined  in  his  purpose,  and  being  unable  to 
iniggest  any  other  dissuasive  arguments,  affected  to  yidld  to  his  request,  lest 
hb  should  expose  his  folly  to  some  other  person.  Anselmo  embraced  him 
with  great  tenderness  and  affection^  and  thanked  him  as  much  for  his  oompiianoe 
as  if  he  had  done  him  some  great  &vour.  It  was  agreed  between  them  that  he 
should  b^in  operations  the  very  next  day,  when  Anselmo  would  give  him 
an  q>p<fftunity  to  converse  e^oae  with  Camilla,  and  supply  him  also  wiUi  money 
wad  jewels  for  presents  to  h«r.    He  advised  him  to  serenade  her,  and  write 
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▼ersea  in  her  praise,  and  if  lie  thonght  it  too  much  tronble,  he  ironld  hhuek 
compose  them  for  him.  Lothario  consented  to  everything,  but  with  an  intention. 
Tery  diflferent  from  what  his  Mend  imagined.  This  arrangement  being  made, 
they  returned  to  Anselmo's  house,  where  they  found  Camilla  anxiously  waiting 
the  return  of  her  spouse,  who  that  day  was  later  than  usual  Lothario 
after  some  time  retired  to  his  own  house,  leaving  his  Mend  no  less  happy  than 
he  was  himself  perplexed  at  the  impertinent  business  in  which  he  had  engaged, 
However,  he  devised  a  ]^an  by  whidi  he  might  deceive  Anselmo  and  avoid 
giving  offence  to  his  wife.  The  next  day  he  went  to  dine  with  his  Mend,  and 
was  ^dly  received  by  Camilla,  who  indeed  always  treated  him  with  much  cor- 
diality,  on  account  of  the  Mendship  her  husband  •entertained  for  him.  Dinner 
being  finished,  and  the  cloth  removed,  Anselmo  desired  Lothario  to  stay 
with  Camilla,  while  he  went  upon  an  urgent  afibir,  which  he  should  dispatch  in 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Camilla  entreated  him  not  to  go,  and  Lothario  o£Eered 
to  accompany  him;  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose;  he  importuned  Lothario  to 
wait  for  him,  saying  he  wished  particularly  to  speak  with  him  on  his  return ;  at 
the  same  time  he  desired  OamiQa  to  entertain  his  Mend  during  his  absenoe, 
for  which  he  made  a  very  plausible  excuse. 
Anselmo  departed,  and  Camilla  and  Lothario  remained  together,  the  rest  of  die 


fiunily  being  engaged  at  dinner.  Thus  Lothario  perceived  that  he  had  entered 
tiie  lists,  as  his  Mend  desired,  with  an  enemy  before  him  sufficiently  powerM  to 
conquer,  by  her  beauty  alone,  a  squadron  of  armed  cavaliers :  thii^  then, 
whether  Lothario  had  not  cause  to  fear.  However,  the  first  thing  that  he  did 
was  to  lean  his  elbow  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  his  cheek  on  hu  hand ;  and 
begging  Camilla  to  pardon  his  ill-manners,  he  said  he  was  inclined  for  a  little  re- 
pose. Camilla  answered  that  he  "would  be  more  at  ease  on  the  couch  than  in  the 
chair,  and  therefore  begged  that  he  would  lie  down  upon  it.  Lothario  declined 
the  offer,  and  remained  sleeping  in  his  chair  until  Anselmo  returned,  who,  find- 
ing Camilla  retired  to  her  chamber,  and  Lothario  asleep,  conduced,  as  hia 
al»ence  had  been  long,  that  there  had  been  time  enough  for  them  both  to  talk 
and  to  sleep ;  and  he  thought  Lothario  would  never  awake,  so  great  was 
his  impatience  to  learn  his  success.  Lothario  at  length  awaking,  they  walked  out 
together,  when  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  Anselmo,  he  said :  ''  That  he  did 
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not  think  it  proper  to  open  too  fiif  the  first  time,  and  therefbro  begged  all  he  had 
done  was  to  tell  her  she  was  yery  handsome,  and  that  the  whole  city  talked  of 
her  wit  and  beauty ;  and  this  he  lliought  a  good  introduction,  as  he  dhould  thus 
insinuate  himself  into  her  ^ 

good  will,  and  dispose  her 
to  listen  to  him  the  next 
time  with  pleasure;  em- 
ploying the  same  artifice  as 
the  devil,  who  when  he 
would  entrap  a  cautious 
person,  assumes  an  ai^el 
form  till  he  carries  his 
point,  when  the  cloven 
toot  appears/'  Anselmo 
was  extremely  well  satis- 
fied, and  said  he  would 
give  him  the  same  oppor- 
tunity every  day,  without 
leaving  home,  for  that  he 
could  find  some  employ- 
ment to  account  for  ms 
withdrawing  himself. 

Many  days  now  passed, 
and  Lothario  still  preserv-  '■ 
ing  his  respect  to  Camilla, 
assured  Anselmo  that  he 
had  assailed  her,  but  that 
she  never  betrayed  the 
least  symptom  of  weak- 
ness, nor  gave  him  a 
shadow  of  hope;   on  the  ""■ 

contrary,  that  she  threatened  to  inform  her  husband,  if  he  did  not  relinquish  his 
base  design.  ''  So  fiEU*,  aU  is  well,"  said  Anselmo,  ''  hitherto  Camilla  has  resLsted 
words;  we  must  now  attack  her  another  way.  To-morrow  I  wiU  give  you  two 
thousand  crowns  in  gold  to  present  to  her,  and  as  many  more  to  pmrchase  jewels,  by 
way  of  lure,  for  women  are  pleased  with  finery;  and  if  she  resists  this  temptation, 
I  will  be  satisfied,  and  give  you  no  farther  trouble."  Lothario  promised  that  since  he 
had  begun,  he  would  go  through  with  this  affair,  although  his  defeat  was  certain. 
The  next  day  he  received  tiie  four  thousand  crowns,  and  with  them  four 
thousand  perplexities  as  to  the  new  lies  he  must  invent ;  he  resolved,  however, 
to  tell  hun  that  Camilla  was  quite  as  inflexible  to  presents  and  promisee  as 
to  words,  so  that  he  need  not  trouble  himself  farther,  siDce  it  was  all  time  lost 

Unfortunately,  however,  Anselmo  was  seized  with  an  inclination  one  day,  after 
leaving  Lothario  and  his  wife  alone  as  usual,  to  listen  at  the  door,  and  peep 
through  the  keyhole,  when,  after  waiting  above  half  an  hour,  he  heard  not  a 
single  word  pass  between  them — ^in  truth,  if  he  had  waited  all  day  it  would  have 
been  to  no  purpose.  He  now  concluded  that  his  Mend  had  deceived  him ;  but 
to  ascertain  it  he  called  him  aside,  and  inquired  how  matters  wero  going  on. 
Lothario  said  in  reply  that  he  could  not  persevere  any  longer,  for  that  she 
rebuked  him  so  sharply,  he  cotdd  not  presume  to  open  his  lips  to  her  again  upon 
the  subject.  "Ah!  Lothario,  Lothario!"  cried  Anselmo,  "is  this  your  rotum 
for  my  confidence  ?  Is  it  thus  you  fulfil  your  engagements  to  me  ?  1  have  been 
watching  you  a  long  time  at  the  door,  and  find  that  you  have  not  spoken  a  word 
to  Camilla ;  from  which  I  must  infer  that  you  have  never  yet  spoken  to  her.  If  so, 
why  is  it  you  deceive  me  ?  and  provent  me  from  applying  to  others  who  would 
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ffratify  my  desire  ?"  Anselmo  said  no  more ;  Lothano  was  abashed  and  oon- 
loimded ;  and,  thinking  his  honour  touched,  by  being  detected  in  a  lie,  airore  t> 
Ansebno  that  from  that  moment  he  engaged  to  sati^  him,  and  would  deceiye 

him  no  more,  as  he  should 
find  if  he  had  the  curiosity 
to  watch  him :  he  migh^ 
however,  save  himself  the 
trouble,  for  he  was  deter- 
mined to  make  mch  exer- 
tions for  his  satisfaction, 
that  there  should  be  no 
room  left  for  suspicion. 
Anselmo  believed  him ; 
and,  to  give  him  an  op- 
portunity, less  liable  to 
interruption,  he  resolTed 
to  absent  hkdsdf  from 
home  for  eight  days,  and 
to  visit  a  friend  who  lived 
in  a  neighbouring  village, 
frx>m  whom  he  managed 
to  get  a  pressing  invita- 
tion in  OTder  to  account 
Z,  fbr  his  departure  to  Ca* 
miUa.  Eash,  foolish  An- 
selmo! what  art  thou 
_  ^  doing?      Plotting    thine 

'^.^^ own  dishonour,  contriving 

thine  own  ruin!  Thou 
art  in  tranquil  possession  of  a  virtuous  wife ;  the  sole  object  of  her  affections, 
jBd  under  heaven  her  ouly  guide !  Thus  blessed  by  the  treasures  of  honour, 
beauty,  and  virtue,  why  do  you  madly  endanger  them  ?  Consider  that  he  who 
seeks  after  what  is  impossible,  ought  in  justice  to  be  denied  what  is  possible ; 
as  a  certain  poet  has  better  expressed  it  in  these  verses : — 

In  destii  alono  I  life  would  find 

And  health  in  raddng  pain ; 
Fair  honour  in  a  traitoi'i  mind. 

Or  freedom  in  a  chain. 

Bat  nnee  I  aak  what  ne'er  can  be, 

The  FatcB,  alas !  decide, 
What  they  would  else  have  granted  me. 

Shall  ever  be  denied. 

Ansebno,  on  leavmg  home,  told  Camilla  that  Lothario  would  take  charge  of 
the  house  during  his  absence,  and  he  desired  she  would  treat  him  as  his  own 
person.  The  discreet  and  virtuous  wife  did  not  approve  this  arrangement,  and 
represented  to  him  the  impropriety  of  another  man  taking  his  place  at  table  when 
he  was  absent ;  and  she  assured  him  that,  if  he  would  entrust  the  charge  of  the 
household  to  her,  he  would  find  her  frilly  competent  to  the  charge.  Anselmo, 
however,  still  persisted  in  his  orders,  and  Uamilla  was  compelled  to  yield  to  them, 
though  with  great  reluctance. 

The  day  after  Anselmo*s  departure,  Lothario  went  to  his  house,  where  he  met 
with  a  kmd  but  modest  reception  from  Camilla,  who,  to  avoid  being  left  alone 
with  him,  was  constantly  attended  by  her  servants,  especially  a  female  one. 
named  Leonela,  to  whom  she  had  been  attached  from  her  infancy.    Three  days 
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passed,  and  Loihario  had  not  began  his  enterprise,  thongh  he  was  not  without 
opportunities,  during  the  necessary  absence  of  the  servants  at  their  dinner-time. 
JjEKmela,  indeed,  was  desired  by  her  mistress  to  dine  first,  so  that  she  might  never 
quit  her  side ;  but  she  had  her  own  engagements,  and  often  left  them  alone,  not- 
withstanding the  orders  of  her  mistress.  However,  the  modest  demeanour  of 
Camilla  and  the  propriety  of  her  conduct  restrained  Lothario's  tongue ;  but  the 
influence  of  her  vii^e  in  imposing  this  silence  proved  but  the  more  dangerous ; 
for  if  his  tongue  was  at  rest  his  thoughts  were  in  motion,  and  he  had  leisure  to 
contemplate  all  the  perfections  of  her  mind  and  person,  which  could  not  have 
Bailed  to  move  even  a  heart  of  marble.  This  silent  but  dangerous  contemplation 
gradually  undermined  his  fidelity  to  Anselmo ;  yet  a  thousand  times  he  thought 
of  retiring  from  the  city,  and  absenting  himself  for  ever  both  from  Camilla  and 
his  friend ;  but  the  pleasure  he  experienced  in  her  presence  still  detained  him. 
Many  were  the  internal  struggles  he  had,  to  resist  tiie  delight  he  felt  in  gazing 
on  her ;  and  still,  when  alone,  he  reproached  himself  for  being  so  false  a  Mend 
and  so  bad  a  Christian ;  yet,  on  considering  the  conduct  of  Anselmo,  whose  folly 
he  thought  exceeded  his  own  perfidy,  he  oiUy  wished  he  could  stand  as  excusable 
before  God  as  before  men.  In  fine,  the  beauty  aud  goodness  of  CamilL  v  together 
with  the  opportunity  which  the  inconsiderate  husband  had  forced  upon  him, 
quite  overcame  Lothario's  iategrity ;  and  after  maiutaining  a  hard  conflict  with 
his  passion  during  three  days,  he  became  regardless  of  everything  but  its  gratifi- 
cation. At  their  next  meeting,  therefore,  he  began  to  address  Camilla  with  so 
much  warmth  of  expression  that  she  was  astonished,  and  without  making  any 
reply  rose  from  her  seat,  and  retired  to  her  chamber.  But  her  frigidity  did  not 
discourage  her  lover,  for  hope  is  ever  bom  with  love ;  he  only  grew  more  ardent. 
In  the  meantime,  Camilla,  thinlriTig  it  improper  to  give  him  another  opportunity 
of  addressing  her,  despatched  a  messenger  ^e  same  night  to  Anselmo  with  the 
fbQowing  letter : — 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

or  WHICH  18  OONTIinTlO  '^THB  VOTSL  OF  THE  CUHIOUS   nCPHSTOrEKT.*' 


niiTTT.T.A   TO  AJS8KLM0. 

Asnjsa    should    not    be    left 
without  govemon,  nor  armies 
without  generals;    but  it  is 
worse  for  a  young  wife  to  be 
left  without  her  husband.    I 
find  it  so  impossible  to  endure 
your  abeenoe  anj  longer  Ihat 
if  you  do  not  return  immedi- 
ately I  must  retreat  to  my 
father's  house,  though  I  leaye 
yours  unguarded :  for  he  whom 
you  left  as  a  protector  is,  I 
believe,  more  intent  upon  his 
own  pleasure  than  your  inte- 
rests.   You  are  prudent,  so  I 
need  say  no  more.'* 
Anselmo  receiyed  this  letter,  and  understood  by  it  that  Lothario  had  begun  the 
attack,  and  that  Camilla  must  have  received  it  according  to  his  wish.    Overjoyed 
at  this  good  news,  he  sent  Camilla  a  verbal  message,  desiring  her  not  to  remove  from 
her  house  upon  any  account,  for  he  would  return  very  spe^y.    Camilla  was  sur- 
prised at  this  answer,  which  only  increased  her  perplexity;  for  now  she  was 
equally  afraid  to  remain  in  her  own  house,  and  to  retire  to  that  of  her  parents; 
since  by  staying  her  virtue  was  endangered,  and  by  departing  she  would  act  con- 
trary to  her  hu8band*8  positive  commands.     Her  final  detennination  proved  the 
worst,  which  was  to  stay  and  not  shun  Lothario,  lest  it  might  excite  the  observa- 
tion oif  the  servants;  and  she  now  regretted  having  writt<m  to  her  husband,  lest 
he  should  suspect  that  some  impropriety  in  her  conduct  had  encouraged  Lothario 
to  treat  her  with  disrespect     But  conscious  of  her  own  integrity,  she  trusted  in 
God  and  her  own  virtue ;  resolving  by  her  silence  to  discourage  Lothario,  without 
communicating  any  more  on  the  subject  to  her  husband,  lest  it  should  involve  bim 
in  a  quarrel.     She  even  began  to  consider  how  she  might  excuse  Lothario  to 
Anselmo  when  he  should  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  her  letter. 

"With  this  determination,  more  honourable  than  prudent,  the  next  day  she 
quieHy  heard  what  Lothario  had  to  say;  and  he  pleaded  with  so  mudi  energy, 
that  the  firmness  of  Camilla  began  to  waver,  and  her  virtue  could  hardly  prevent 
her  eyes  from  showing  some  indications  of  amorous  compassion.  This  was  not 
lost  upon  him,  and  it  only  tended  to  increase  the  ardour  of  his  passion.  He 
resolved  to  press  the  siege,  while  time  and  opportunity  served ;  and  he  employed 
against  her  the  powerM  engine  of  flattei^;  thus  assailing  her  in  the  most 
vulnerable  part  of  woman — ^her  vanity.  In  fiuit,  he  undermined  the  fortreas  of 
her  virtue,  and  directed  against  it  so  irresistible  a  force  that  had  she  been  made 
of  brass  she  must  have  fallen.    He  wept,  entreated,  flattered,  and  solicited,  with 
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0Qdh  yehemenoe  of  passion,  thai  he  gradnallj  orercame  her  reserrB,  and  finally 
obtained  a  triumph.  She  surrendered — yes,  eren  Camilla  surrendered!  Ko 
wonder,  when  Lothario's  friendship  could  not  stand  its  ground !  A  dear  proof 
that  the  pAssion  of  Ioyo  is  to  be  conquered  by  flight  alone ;  that  it  is  in  yam  to 
contend  with  a  power  which,  though  human,  requires  more  than  human  strength 
to  subdue  it. 

Leonela  alone  was  privy  to  her  lady*s  fitdlty,  for  it  was  impossible  to  have  con- 
cealed it  from  her.  Lothario  neyer  told  Camilla  of  her  husband's  prqject,  and  of 
his  haying  purposely  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  addressing  her,  lest  she 
should  doubt  his  sincerity,  or  set  less  yalue  on  his  passion. 

After  some  days,  Anselmo  returned,  little  thinlring  he  had  lost  a  treasure  which, 
though  least  gufurded,  he  most  valued.  He  repaired  instantly  to  Lothario,  and 
embracing  him  inquiitsd  for  the  news  which  was  to  decide  his  fiette.  **  The  news 
I  have  for  you,  0  friend  Ansebno,*'  said  Lothario,  "is  that  you  have  a  wife 
worthy  to  be  the  model  and  crown  of  all  good  women.  My  words  were  thrown 
to  the  wind;  my  offers  have  been  despis^  my  presents  refused,  and  the  tears  I 
feigned  treated  with  ridicule.  In  short,  as  Camilla  is  the  sum  of  all  beauty,  so 
u  she  of  goodness,  modesty,  and  every  virtue  which  can  make  a  woman  praise- 
worthy  and  happy.  Ther^ore,  friend,  take  back  your  money ;  here  it  is :  I  had 
no  occasion  to  use  it;  for  Camilla's  integrity  is  not  to  be  shaken  by  anything  so 
base.  Be  satisfled,  Anselmo,  and  since  you  have  safely  passed  the  gulf  of  suspi- 
cion, do  not  hazard  fresh  trials  on  the  dwgerous  ocean,  but  rest  securely  in  har- 
bour until  you  are  required  to  pay  that  kibute  from  which  no  human  being  is 
exempted." 

Anselmo  was  entirely  satisfied  with  Lothario's  report,  to  which  he  gave  ta 
much  credit  as  if  it  had  been  delivered  by  an  oracle.  Nevertheless,  he  desired 
him  not  entirely  to  give  up  the  pursuit,  were  it  only  out  of  curiosity  and  amuse- 
ment; though  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  ply  her  so  closely  as  before :  all  that 
he  now  de^red  of  him  was  to  write  verses  in  her  praise,  under  the  name  of 
CUbris;  and  he  wotdd  give  Camilla  to  understand  that  he  was  in  love  with  a 
hidy,  to  whom  he  had  given  that  name,  that  he  might  celebrate  her  without 
offending  her  modesty;  he  even  engaged  to  write  the  verses  himself,  if  Lothario 
was  unwilling  to  take  that  trouble.  "There  will  be  no  need  of  that,"  said 
Lothario :  "  for  the  Muses  are  not  so  unpropitious  to  me  but  that  now  and  then 
they  make  me  a  visit.  Tell  Camilla  of  my  counterfeit  passion,  and  leave  the 
verses  to  me;  which,  if  not  so  good  as  the  subject  deserves,  shall  at  least  be 
the  best  I  can  make."  This  agreement  being  concluded  between  the  curious 
husband  and  the  treacherous  friend,  the  former  returned  home  and  inquired  cf 
Camilla,  as  she  had  expected,  the  occasion  of  her  writing  the  letter  which  she 
sent  him.  Camilla  answered  that  she  then  fancied  Lothario  treated  her  with 
rather  more  freedom  than  when  he  was  at  home :  but  that  she  now  believed  it  to 
have  been  merely  imaginary  on  her  part;  for,  indeed,  of  late  he  had  avoided 
seeing  and  being  alone  witii  her.  Anselmo  replied  that  she  might  dismiss  aU 
susjucion;  for,  to  his  knowledge,  Lothario  was  in  love  with  a  young  lady  of  con- 
dition in  the  dty,  whom  he  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Chloris;  and,  even 
were  it  not  so,  dke  had  nothing  to  fear,  considering  Lothario's  virtue  and  the 
great  friendship  that  subsisted  between  them.  Had  not  Camilla  been  advertised 
by  Lothario  that  this  story  of  his  love  for  Chloris  was  all  a  fiction,  which  he  had 
invented  merely  to  obtain  an  opportunity  of  indulging  in  praises  of  herself  she 
would  doubtless  have  been  seized  with  a  fit  of  jealousy;  but  having  been  thus 
prepared,  she  felt  no  uneasiness  on  the  subject. 

The  next  day,  as  they  were  at  table  together,  Anselmo  desired  Lothario  to 
redie  some  of  the  verses  he  had  composed  on  his  beloved  Chloris;  for,  since  she 
was  unknown  to  Camilla,  he  need  not  scruple  to  repeat  them. 
.  "Even  WQie  she  not  unknown,"  answered  Lothario,  "I  would  not  conceal  the 
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praisee  which  are  her  due;  for  when  a  lover  complains  of  his  mistress,  while  he 
extols  her  perfections,  he  casts  no  reproach  upon  her  good  name.  I  will,  there- 
fore, without  scruple  read  to  you  this  sonnet,  which  I  composed  yestezday,  on 
&e  in^titude  of  Gnloris." 

SONNET. 

In  the  dead  nlenoe  of  the  petoeM  ni^t, 

When  others*  cares  are  hu8h*d  in  soft  repoae* 

The  sad  account  of  my  neglected  woes 
To  oonsdons  heaven  and  Chloris  I  recite. 
And  when  the  sun,  with  his  retoming  li^t, 

Forth  from  the  east  his  radiant  journey  goes^ 
With  accents  such  as  sorrow  only  knows 
My  grie&  to  tell  is  all  my  poor  deUgfat 
And  when  hright  Phcebtis  from  his  stany  thzone 

Sends  rays  direct  upon  the  parched  sou, 
Still  in  the  mournful  tale  I  perBevere; 

Betuming  night  renews  my  sorrow's  toil ; 
And  tho'  frx>m  mom  to  night  I  weep  and  moan, 

Nor  heayen  nor  Chloiis  my  complainings  hear. 

Oamilla  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  sonnet,  and  Anselmo  was  lavish  in  his 
commendation,  dedaring  that  the  lady  was  too  cruel  not  to  reward  so  much  truth. 
"What  then!"  replied  Camilla,  "are  we  to  take  all  that  tiie  enamoured  poets 


tell  us  for  truth?"  "Whatever  they  may  say  as  poetSy"  answered  Lothario, 
"certainly  as  lovers  they  speak  the  truth,  and  express  still  less  than  they  fseL" 
"Undoubtedly,"  said  Anselmo,  who  was  ready  to  confirm  all  Lothario  said,  to 
advance  his  credit  with  Camilla ;  but  this  complacency  in  her  husband  she  did 
act  observe/  being  engrossed  by  her  pasBioa  for  Lothario.    And,  taking  ptoaBOie 
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in  bearing  bia  venes  (espeoially  m  she  waa  consdoxu  of  being  herself  the  Chloris 
to  whom  they  were  addressed),  she  requested  him  if  he  could  recollect  any  others 
to  repeat  them.  "I  do  recollect  another,"  replied  Lothario,  ''but  I  fear  it 
i»  eyen  worse  than  the  one  you  baye  just  beard;  boweyer,  you  shaU  judge 
foryoQiself ;— ^ 

SONNET. 

Bdieyo  me,  nyraj^  I  feel  th'  impending  blow, 

And  glory  in  the  near  approach  of  death ; 

For,  wheal  thou  aoe'at  ray  oorse  doToid  of  breatbt 
Ky  conatancy  and  truth  thou  aura  wilt  know. 
Welcome  to  me  Oblivion's  shade  obscure ! 

Welcome  the  loss  of  fortune,  life  and  fiune ! 

But  thy  loy d  features,  and  ihj  honoured  name, 
Beep  grayen  on  my  heart,  shall  stiU  endure. 
And  theae^  as  sacred  relics,  will  I  keep 

TiU  that  sad  moment  when  to  endless  ni^ht 

My  lon^-tormented  soul  shall  take  her  flight 
Alas  ibr  him  who  on  the  darken'd  deep 


Floats  idly,  sport  of  the  tempestuous  tide. 
No  port  to  shield  him,  and  no  star  to  guide  I 


Ansebno  commended  this  second  sonnet  as  much  as  he  had  done  the  first :  and 
thus  he  went  on  labouring  to  secure  his  own  shame  and  adding  fresh  links  to 
the  chain  of  bis  in&my ;  and  the  more  the  loyer  triumphed,  the  more  he  assured 
the  husband  of  his  unblemished  honour.  Thus  the  lower  Camilla  sunk  into  the 
abyss  of  infamy,  the  higher  she  rose  in  her  husband's  opinion  towards  the  pinna- 
cle of  yirtue  and  honour. 

One  day  when  Camilla  was  alone  with  her  maid  she  said  to  her,  "I  am 
ashamed,  Leonela,  to  think  how  little  yalue  I  placed  upon  myself  in  allowing 
Lothario  so  soon  to  gain  the  entire  possession  of  my  heart :  I  fear  he  will  look 
upon  my  easy  surrender  as  the  effect  of  leyity,  witiiout  reflecting  on  his  own 
resistless  power."  '*  Dear  madam,"  answered  Leonela,  "  let  not  this  trouble  you, 
for  there  is  nothing  in  it ;  a  gift,  if  it  be  worth  anything,  is  not  worse  for  being 
soon  given;  and  tiierefore  they  say  he  who  gives  quickly  gives  twice."  "But 
th^  say  also,"  returned  Camilla,  "  that  which  is  lightly  gained  is  little  valued." 
"liis  does  not  affect  your  case,"  answered  Leonela;  *'  for  love,  as  I  have  heard 
sa^,  sometimes  flies  and  sometimes  walks — runs  with  one  person,  and  goes 
leisurely  with  another ;  some  he  warms,  and  some  he  bums ;  some  he  wounds, 
and  others  he  kills :  in  ona  and  the  same  instant  he  forms  and  accomplishes  his 
projects.  He  often  in  the  morning  lays  siege  to  a  fortress  which  in  the  evening 
surrenders  to  him — ^for  no  force  is  able  to  resist  him.  What  then  are  you  afraid 
of,  if  this  was  the  case  with  Lothario  ?  My  master's  absence  was  instrumental 
to  love's  success,  and  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  for  love  has  no  better  minister  than 
opportunity.  This  I  am  well  acquainted  with,  from  experience  rather  than 
hear-say ;  and  one  day  or  other,  madam,  I  may  let  you  see  that  I  also  am  a  girl 
of  flesh  and  blood.  JBesides,  madam,  you  did  not  yield  before  you  had  seen,  in 
his  eyes,  in  his  sighs,  in  his  expressions,  in  his  promises  and  his  presents,  the 
whole  soul  of  Lothario,  and  how  worthy  he  was  of  your  love :  then  let  not  these 
scruples  and  niceties  disturb  you,  but  be  assured  Lothario  esteems  you  no  less 
than  you  do  him ;  and  rest  satisfied  that,  since  you  have  fallen  into  me  snare  of 
love,  it  is  with  a  person  of  worth  and  character,  and  one  who  possesses  not  only 
the  four  SS.*  which,  they  say,  all  true  lovers  ought  to  have,  but  the  whole 
alphabet..  Do  but  hear  me,  and  you  shall  see  how  I  have  it  by  heart,  ^e  is,  if 
T  am  not  mistaken,  amiable,  bountiM,  constant,  daring,  enamoured,  fiuthM, 
gaUant,  honourable,  illustrious,  kind,  loyal,  mild,  noble,  obliging,  prudent,  quiet, 
rich,  and  the  SS.  as  they  say :  lastly,  true,  valiant,  and  wise :  the  X  suits  him 

*  Sabiot  aolo^  %olioito  v.  teorsto.    JP 
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not,  becauae  .t  is  a  hareh  letter;   the  Y,  he  is  young ;  the  Z,  jeealoHS  of  yoor 
honour." 

Camilla  Bnuled  at  this  alphabet  of  her  maid,  whom  she  found  to  be  more  eon* 
versant  in  love-matters  than  she  had  hitherto  owned ;  and  indeed  she  now  con- 
fessed to  her  that  she  had  an  afiEair  with  a  young  gentleman  of  the  same  eity.  At 
this  Camilla  was  much  disturbed,  fearing  lest  from  that  quarter  her  own  honour 
might  be  in  danger ;  she  therefore  inquired  whether  her  amour  had  gone  fiirther 
than  words.  Leonela,  with  the  utmost  assurance,  owned  that  it  had ;  for  it  Ib 
certain  that  the  sfips  of  the  mistress  take  all  shame  from  the  maid,  who,  when 
her  mistress  makes  a  false  step,  thinks  nothing  of  downright  halting,  and  takes  no 
trouble  to  conceal  it  Camilla  could  only  entreat  Leonola  to  say  nothing  of  her 
affair  to  her  loyer,.  and  to  manage  her  own  concerns  with  such  secrecy  that  it 
might  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Anselmo  or  of  Lothario.  Leonela  promised 
to  be  carefol ;  nevertheless  Camilla's  fears  were  verified,  for  the  shameless  girl, 
when  she  found  that  her  mistress'  conduct  was  not  what  it  had  been,  made  bold 
to  introduce  and  conceal  her  lover  in  the  house,  presuming  that  her  lady  would 
not  dare  to  complain  if  she  should  discover  it.  For  this  inconvenience,  among 
others,  attends  tiie  misconduct  of  mistresses :  they  become  slaves  to  their  own 

servants^whose  dis- 
honesty and  lewd- 
ness they  are  com- 
pelled  to   conceaL 
Thus  it  was  with 
Camilla;  for  though 
she  frequently  saw 
that  Leonela  enter- 
tained her  gallant 
in  the  house,  so  far 
from  daring  to  chide 
her,  she  gave  her 
opportunities  of  se- 
creting him,  and  did 
all  she  could  to  pre- 
vent him  frx)m  being 
seen  by  her  hus- 
band.     Yet,    not- 
withstanding    her 
precautions,  Lotha- 
rio once  discovered 
him  retreating  frt>m 
the  house  at  break 
\  of  day.      At  first 
I  he  thought  it  must 
be  some  vision  of 
his  fancy ;  but  when 
he  saw  him  steal 
ofi^  mufBing  himself 
up,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  conceal  him- 
self, suspicions  succeeded  which  would  have  been  tiie  ruin  of  them  all  had  it 
not  be^i  averted  by  Camilla.     It  never  occurred  to  Lothario  that  the  man  whom 
he  had  seen  coming  out  of  Anselmo's  house  at  so  unseasonable  an  hour  mig^t 
have  gone  hither  upon  Leonela's  account;  he  did  not  even  remember  that  there 
was  such  a  person  in  the  world;   but  he  thought  that  Camilla,  as  she  had  been 
easy  and  complying  to  him^  was  not  less  so  to  another;  for  awoman  always  loaea 
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with  her  yirtae,  the  confidence  even  of  the  man  to  whose  entreaties  and  solicita- 
tions she  surrendered  her  honour ;  and  he  is  ready  to  believe,  upon  the  slightest 
grounds,  that  she  yields  to  others  even  with  greater  facility. 

All  Lothario's  good  sense  and  prudence  seemed  to  have  foiled  him  upon  this 
occasion ;  for,  without  a  moment's  rational  reflection,  blinded  with  jealous  rage, 
and  furious  to  be  reyenged  on  Camilla,  who  had  offended  him  in  notliing,  he 
hastened  to  Anselmo.  "  My  friend,"  he  said,  "  I  can  no  longer  forbear  com- 
municating to  you  what  for  some  days  past  I  have  been  struggling  to  conceal 
Your  wife,  Anselmo,  submits  to  my  will  and  pleasure.  One  of  my  motives  for 
ddaying  to  tell  you  was  my  uncertainty  whether  she  was  really  culpable,  or  only 
meant  to  try  whether  the  love  I  professed  was  with  your  connivance,  or  in 
earnest ;  in  which  case  she  would  have  informed  you  of  my  attempts  upon  her ; 
but  fin^dng  she  has  been  alesat  to  you  on  the  subject,  I  must  conclude  that  she  is 
serious  in  her  promises  to  grant  me  an  interview  in  the  wardrobe  the  next  time 
you  are  absent  from  home.  However,  as  the  fault  is  committed  only  in  thought, 
do  not  rashly  seek  to  revenge  yourself,  for  before  the  appointed  time  Oaimlla 
may  change  her  mind,  and  repent.  If  you  wiU  follow  my  aidvice,  you  shall  have 
an  opportuoity  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  without  the  possibility  of  being  mistaken; 
and  you  can  then  act  as  you  may  think  proper.  Let  your  w^e  imagine  that  you 
have  left  home  for  some  days,  and  conceal  yourself  behind  the  tapestry  in  the 
wardrobe,  where  you  may  be  convinced  by  your  own  eyes  of  Camilla's  real 
sentim^ts,  and  if  they  are  evil  you  may  then  secretly  and  quietly  avenge  your 
wrongs. 

Anselmo  was  struck  aghast  at  Lothario's  intelligence,  for  already  he  looked 
upon  her  victory  as  complete,  and  began  to  enjoy  the  glory  of  her  triumph.  For 
some  time  he  remained  with  his  eyes  fixed  motionless  on  the  ground ;  at  length 
he  said,  "Lothario,  you  have  acted  the  friendly  part  I  required  of  you;  I  will 
now  be  guided  by  your  advice  in  everything^— do  what  you  will,  only  be  eautious 
to  preserve  secresy."  Lothario  satisfied  lum  by  his  promises ;  but  scarcely  had 
he  quitted  him  when  he  began  to  be  sensible  of  the  folly  of  his  conduct  and 
to  regret  that  he  had  taken  so  cruel  and  unmanly  a  way  to  revenge  himself  on 
OamiUa.  He  cursed  his  senseless  impetuosity,  and  felt  qidte  at  a  loss  how  to  act 
in  such  a  dilemma.  Finally  he  resolved  to  confess  all  to  Camilla ;  and  on  the 
same  day  contrived  to  see  her  alone.  "  Ah,  my  dear  Lothario,"  she  exclaimed, 
immediately  on  his  entrance,  "  I  am  overwhelmed  with  anxiety ;  ibr  Leonela's 
impudence  is  now  carried  to  such  a  height  that  she  entertains  her  gallant  every 
night  in  the  house,  and  he  stays  with  her  until  day-light,  to  the  imminent  danger 
of  my  reputation,  which  is  exposed  to  the  suspicions  of  tiiose  who  may  chance  to 
see  him  leave  the  house  at  sudi  unseasonable  hours :  and  what  grieves  me  is  this, 
that  I  cannot  chastise,  nor  even  reprimand  her;  for  though  I  am  alarmed  at  her 
conduct,  I  am  compelled  to  bear  it  in  siLence,  as  she  is  in  our  confidence." 

Lothario  at  first  suspected  that  this  was  all  artifice  in  Camilla  to  deceive  him, 
in  case  he  had  seen  the  man  going  out  of  the  house;  but  he  was  soon  convinced 
of  her  sincerity,  and  felt  asluimed  and  frdl  of  remorse  at  his  unjust  suspicions. 
However,  he  endeavoured  to  tranquillise  Camilla,  and  promised  to  curb  Leonela's 
insoleoice.  He  then  confessed  to  her  the  fiirious  fit  of  jealousy  that  had  taken 
possession  of  him,  and  what  had  passed  between  Anselmo  and  himself  while  he 
was  under  its  influence.  He  entreated  her  to  pardon  his  madness,  and  to  devise 
some  means  of  averting  the  mischief  in  which  his  rashness  had  involved  them 
both.  CamiUa  was  surprised  on  hearing  Lothario's  confession,  and  expressed  no 
little  resentment  towards  him  for  having  harboured  such  unworthy  suspicions  of 
lier,  as  well  as  for  the  rash  and  inconsiderate  step  he  had  taken.  But  she 
instantly  thought  of  an  expedient  to  repair  the  state  of  their  afBedrs,  which  at 
present  seemed  so  desperate ;  for  women  have  naturally  a  ready  invention,  either 
for  good  or  evil,  though  they  are  not  equally  successful  in  tiieir  premeditated 
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schemes.  She  desired  Lothario  to  introduce  her  husband  to  the  appointed  pkoe 
of  concealment  the  following  day,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  by  which  she  proposed 
to  fieuiilitate  their  future  intercourse ;  and»  without  letting  him  into  the  whole  of 
her  design,  she  only  desired  him,  after  Anselmo  was  posted,  to  be  ready  at 
Leonela*s  call,  and  to  answer  whatever  she  should  say  to  him,  just  as  he  would 
do  if  he  were  unconscious  that  Anselmo  was  listening.  Lothario  pressed  her  to 
explain  to  him  her  whole  design,  that  he  might  be  the  better  prepared.  ''No 
other  preparation  is  necessary,"  replied  Camilla;  "you  have  only  to  give  me 
direcif  answers."  She  was  unwilling  to  impart  to  him  the  whole  design,  lest  he 
should  find  objections  to  it 

Lothario  then  left  her ;  and  the  next  day  Anselmo,  under  pretence  of  going  to 
his  friend's  villa,  went  fi:x>m  home,  but  immediately  returned  to  his  hiding-pkoe, 
where  he  remained  in  a  state  of  violent  perturbation,  as  may  readily  be  imagined, 
since  he  thought  himself  on  the  point  of  witnessing  his  own  dish(mour  and  losing 
that  treasure  which  he  had  fancied  he  possessed  in  his  beloved  Camilla.  The 
mistress  and  maid  having  ascertained  that  Anselmo  was  behind  the  hangings, 
entered  the  wardrobe  together,  when  Camilla,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  said,  "  Ah, 

my  Leonela,  would  it 
not   be    better   yon 
should   plunge    An- 
selmo's    sw(mi    into 
this  in&mous  bosom? 
,  But  no! — why  should 
i]  I  alone  be  punished 
;,  for  another*s  fault? 
Il  I  will  first  know  what 
the  insolent  Lothario 
saw  in  me  to  eneou* 
rage  him  to  make  80 
wicked    an    attempt 
against   my    honour 
and  that  of  his  firiend. 
Go  to  the  window, 
Leonela,  and  call  him; 
for  I  doiibt  not  but 
that  he  is  waiting  in 
the  street,  in  expecta- 
tion of  succeeding  in 
his  atrociouadesign — - 
but  my  purpose  shall 
sooner  be  executed." 
-  "Ah,  dear  madam!" 
I  cried  the  artful  Le- 
I  onela,  "what  do  you 
I  mean  to  do  with  Uiat 
I  dagger?      Li    it    to 
be  used  against  yonr- 
;  self  or  Lothario?    In 
either  case  both  your 
reputation  and  mine 
wiU  suffer.    Bearthe 
msult  he  has  offered  you,  rather  than  let  this  wicked  man  into  the  house  now  that 
we  are  alone.     Consider,  madam,  we  are  helpless  women,  and  he  is  a  strong  man, 
bent  upon  a  villanous  purpose ;  and  before  you  could  effect  yours  he  might  do 
worse  than  deprive  you  of  life.    A  mischi^  take  my  master  Ansahno  for  giving 
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tiuB  impudent  fellow  each  an  ascendancy  in  bis  ho^se !  But  pray,  madam,  if  you 
kill  him — ^which  I  suppose  is  your  intention — what  shall  we  do  with  his  body  V* 
"  What,  my  friend  ?"  answered  Camilla ;  "  Why,  leave  him  here  for  Anselmo  to 
inter,  for  it  is  hut  just  he  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  burying  his  own  infamy. 
Call  him  immediately;  for  every  moments  delay  of  my  revenge  ^'s  an  ofiisnce 
against  that  loyalty  I  owe  to  my  husband." 

To  all  this  Anselmo  listened,  and  every  word  spoken  by  Camilla  had  the 
intended  effect  upon  him ;  and  when  she  talked  of  killing  Lothario  he  was  on 

the  point  of  coming 
forth  to  prevent  i^ 
but  was  withheld  by 
the  strong  desire  he 
had  to  see  the  aid  of 
so   gallant   and  vir- 
tuous   a    resolution : 
intffliding,  however,  to 
appear  in  time  to  pre- 
vent mischief.      Ca- 
milla was  in  the  next 
place   taken    with  a 
strong    fainting    fit : 
and  throwing  herself 
upon  a  couch,  Leo- 
nela  began  to  weep 
bitterly,    exclaiming, 
''  Ah,  woe  is  me !  that 
J  the  flower  of  virtue, 
the   crown   of  good 
women,  the  pattern  of 
chastity,    should   die 
',  here  in  my  arms!" 
(  with  other  such  ex- 
|f  pressions  which  might 
'  well  have  made  her 
pass,    with   whoever 
heard  them,  for  the 
most    virtuous     and 
faithful  damsel  in  the 
universe,  and  her  lady  for  another  persecuted  Penelope.  Camilla  having  recovered 
from  her  swoon,  said,  ''  Why  do  you  not  go,  Leonela,  and  call  the  most  faithless 
friend  that  ever  existed  ?     Be  quick,  run,  fly — let  not  the  fire  of  my  rage  evapo- 
rate by  delay,  and  my  just  vengeance  be  spent  in  empty  threats  and  curses !"  "  I 
am  going  to  call  him,"  said  Leonela ;  "but,  dear  madam,  you  must  first  give  me 
that  dagger,  lest,  when  I  am  gone,  you  should  give  those  who  love  you  cause  to 
weep  all  their  lives."     **  Gro,  dear  Leonela,  and  fear  not,"  said  Camilla ;  *^I  will 
not  do  it :  for  though  I  am  resolute  in  defending  my  honour,  I  shall  not  act  like 
Lucretia,  who  is  said  to  have  killed  herself  without  having  committed  any  fault, 
and  without  first  takmg  his  life  who  was  the  cause  of  her  misfortune.     Yes,  I 
wiU  die,  die  I  must :  but  it  shall  be  after  I  have  satiated  my  revenge  on  him 
who  has  insulted  me  without  provocation." 

After  much  entreaty,  Leonela  obeyed;  and  while  she  was  away  Camilla 
indulged  in  soliloquy.  "Good  heavens!"  she  cried,  "would  it  not  have  been 
more  advisable  to  have  repulsed  Lothario,  as  formerly,  rather  than  give  him 
reason  to  think  injuriously  of  me  by  delaying  to  undeceive  him  ?  Surely  it 
would ;  but  then  I  should  go  unrevenged,  nor  would  my  husband*?  honour  be 
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satisfied  if  he  were  to  escape  with  impunity.  No!  let  the  traitor  pay  for  his 
iosolence  with  his  life!  and  if  ever  the  affair  he  known,  Camilla  shall  be 
vindicated  to  the  world.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  better  to  have  disclosed  all 
to  Anselmo,  but  he  disregarded  my  hints — ^his  own  confiding  nature  would  not 
admit  of  a  thought  prejudicial  to  his  Mend.  Scarcely  coidd  I  trust  my  own 
senses  when  he  first  declared  himself.  But  wherefore  do  I  talk  thus?  My 
resolution  is  taken — Yes,  vengeance  on  the  traitor !  Let  him  die  1  Unspotted 
my  husband  received  me  to  Ms  arms,  and  unspotted  I  will  leave  him,  though 
bathed  in  my  own  blood  and  that  of  the  Msest  of  friends."  She  now  pac^ 
about  the  room  with  the  drawn  dagger  in  her  hand,  taking  such  irregular  and 
huge  strides,  and  with  such  gestures,  that  her  brain  seemed  disordered,  and  she 
was  more  like  a  desperate  ru&an  tium  a  delicate  woman. 

All  this  Anselmo  observed  with  amazement  ^m  behind  the  arras,  and  think- 
ing that  what  he  had  witnessed  was  suf&cient  to  dispel  doubts  still  greater  than 
those  he  had  entertained,  he  began  to  wish  that  Lothario  might  not  come,  for  fear 
of  some  fatal  accident,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  rushing  out  to  clasp  his  wife 
in  his  arms,  when  he  was  prevented  by  the  return  of  Leonela,  accompanied  by 
Lothario;    upon  whose  entrance  Camilla  drew  with  the  dagger  a  long  line 


between  them,  and  said:  **  Observe,  Lothario,  if  you  dare  to  pass  that  line  I  will 
instantiy  pierce  my  breast  with  this  dagger.  But  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say  to 
you.  Li  the  first  place  tell  me,  Lothario,  do  you  know  Anselmo,  my  husband, 
and  in  what  estimation  do  you  hold  him  ?  Tell  me  also  whether  you  know  me  ? 
Answer  me  at  once — ^for  these  are  simple  questions."  Lothario  easily  com- 
prehended her  design,  and  accordingly  humoured  it,  so  that  they  managed  the 
whole  scene  admirably  together.  **  I  did  not  imagine,  fair  Camilla,"  he  replied* 
**  that  you  called  me  to  answer  to  things  so  foreign  to  the  purpose  for  which  j 
came  hither.  If  it  be  to  delay  the  promised  favour,  why  not  have  adjourned  it 
to  a  still  fertiier  day  ? — ^for  the  nearer  the  prospect  of  possession,  the  more  eager 
we  are  for  the  enjoyment.    In  answer  to  your  questions  I  say  that  I  have  known 
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rur  husband  Ansehno  from  in&ncy;  of  our  fHendahip  I  mil  flay  nothing,  that 
may  not  be  witness  against  mysdf  of  the  wrong  which  loTe — ^that  powerful 
excuse  for  greater  ftiults — compels  me  to  commit  against  him  You,  too,  I  bi0W| 
and  adore — ^for  less  excellence  I  should  not  have  transgressed  the  laws  of  friend- 
ship, which  are  now  violated  by  its  potent  adversary,  teve."  "If  you  acknow- 
ledge so  much,"  replied  Camilla,  "  thou  mortal  enemy  of  all  deserving  love ! 
how  dare  you  appear  before  me — the  beloved  of  Anselmo,  whom  without  pro- 
vocation you'  injure  ?  But  alas !  imhappy  creature  that  I  am !  peihaps  uncon- 
sdonsly  I  may  have  encouraged  your  presumption,  not  by  immodesty,  but 
through  some  madvertency  into  which  a  woman  may  innocently  fall  when  she 
obnceives  no  reserve  to  be  necessary.  But  say,  perfidious  man,  did  I  ever,  by  a 
single  expression,  encourage  you  to  hope  ?  Was  not  your  flattery  always  repubed 
wiUi  indignation,  and  your  presents  rejected  with  scorn?  Still  I  take  blame  to 
myself  for  having  moved  you  to  so  criminal  an  attempt,  and  I  cannot  acquit 
myself  of  indiscretion,  since  you  have  nourished  hope ;  I  will,  therefore,  suffer 
the  punishment  due  to  your  offence,  and  have  brought  you  hither  to  witness  the 
sacrifice  I  intend  to  make  to  the  wounded  honour  of  my  worthy  husband,  who 
by  you  has  been  deliberately  injured:  and,  alas!  by  me  also,  through  negli- 
gence; the  thought  of  which  is  so  agonizing  to  me  that  I  am  impatient  to 
become  my  own  executioner.  Yes,  I  wiU  die !  but  not  without  revenging  myself 
on  him  who  has  reduced  me  to  this  state  of  desperation  !*' 

At  these  words  she  flew  upon  Lothario  with  the  drawn  dagger,  with  such 
inoredible  force  and  velocity,  and  apparently  so  determined  to  stab  him  to  the 
heart,  that  he  was  almost  in  doubt  himself  whether  her  efforts  were  feigned  or 
real^  and  he  was  obliged  to  exert  all  his  dexterity  to  escape  a  wound:  indeed, 
she  acted  so  much  to  the  life  that  she  actually  shed  her  own  blood.  Finding,  or 
rather  feigmng,  that  she  was  unable  to  stab  Lothario,  she  exclaimed,  "  Though 
fate  denies  me  complete  satisfaction,  it  shall  not  disappoint  me  of  one  part  of  my 
revenge !"  Then  forcibly  releasing  her  dagger-hand  firom  the  grasp  of  Lothario, 
she  duected  the  point  against  herself  (being,  however,  careful  in  her  choice  of 
the  part) ;  and  having  wounded  herself  on  the  left  side,  near  the  shoulder, 
she  fell,  as  if  Muting,  to  the  ground.  Leonela  and  Lothario  stood  in  amaze- 
ment at  this  action,  and  knew  not  what  to  think  when  they  saw  Camilla  lying 
on  the  floor  bathed  in  her  own  blood.  Lothario  ran  up  to  her,  terrified  and 
breathless,  to  draw  out  the  dagger ;  but  on  perceiving  the  slightness  of  the 
wound,  his  fears  vanished,  and  he  admired  the  sagacity,  prudence,  and  ingenuity 
of  the  fbir  Camilla.  And  now  he  took  up  his  part,  and  began  to  make  a  most 
pathetic  lamentation  over  the  body  of  Camilla,  as  if  she  were  dead ;  imprecating 
heavy  curses,  not  only  on  himself,  but  on  him  who  had  been  the  cause  of  this 
disaster;  his  grief,  in  short,  appeared  so  inconsolable*  that  he  seemed  an  object 
eren  of  greater  compassion  than  Camillja  herself.  Leonela  took  her  lady  in  her 
arms,  and  laid  her  on  the  couch,  beseeching  Lothario  secretly  to  procure  medical 
aid.  She  also  desired  his  advice  as  to  what  they  shoxdd  say  to  Anselmo,  if  he 
should  return  before  the  wound  was  healed.  He  answered  that  they  might  say 
what  they  pleased,  for  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  give  advice ;  all  he  desired 
was  that  she  would  endeavomr  to  staunch  the  blood :  as  for  himself,  he  would  go 
where  he  should  never  be  seen  more.  Then,  with  every  demonstration  of 
sorrow,  he  left  the  house;  and  when  he  found  himself  alone  and  out  of  sight  he 
never  ceased  crossing  himself  in  amazement  at  the  ingenuity  of  Camilla  and  the 
art  of  Leonela.  He  amused  himself  too  in  thinking  of  Anselmo*s  happy  cer- 
tainty of  possessing  in  his  wife  a  second  Portia,  and  was  impatient  to  be  with  hiwi^ 
that  they  might  rejoice  at  the  most  complete  imposture  that  ever  was  practised. 

Leonela  staunched  her  mistress'  blood,  of  which  there  was  just  enough  to 
give  effect  to  her  stratagem ;  and  washing  the  wound  with  a  little  wine,  she 
bound  it  un  as  well  as  she  could.    In  the  meantime  her  expressions  were  such  as 
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might  aloiie  ha^e  conyinood  Anselmo  tliat  in  Camilla  ha  posMised  a  modfll 
of  chastity;  and  Camilla  too  now  uttered  some  words  reproaohing  herself  fbr  a 
deficiency  of  courage  and  spirit  in  hayiii^  fkiled  in  ridding  herself  of  a  life  she 
so  much  abhorred.  She  wed  her  maid's  advice,  whether  or  not  she  should 
relate  what  had  happened  to  her  beloved  spouse.  Leonela  persuaded  her  to  sav 
notbuig  about  it,  since  it  would  oblige  him  to  take  revenge  on  Lothario,  whioh 
he  could  not  do  without  great  danger  to  himself;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a 
good  wife  to  avoid  every  occasion  of  involving  her  husband  in  a  quarreL  Camilla 
approved  her  advice,  and  said  she  would  follow  it ;  but  that  they  must  oonsider 
what  t»  say  to  Anselmo  about  the  wound;  which  he  could  not  fail  to  observe.  To 
which  Leonela  answered,  that  for  her  part  she  could  not  tell  a  lie  even  in  jest 
''How  then  can  I?"  said  Camilla,  "  who  could  neither  invent,  nor  pensiat  in 
one,  if  it  were  to  saye  my  life  ?  If  a  good  excuse  cannot  be  contrived,  it  will  be 
better  to  tell  him  the  naked  truth  than  be  caught  in  a  falsehood."  ''Do  not 
be  uneagj,  madam,"  answered  Leonela;  "for  between  this  and  to-monow 
morning  1  will  consider  of  something  to  tell  him;  and  perhaps  you  may  be 
able  to  conceal  the  wound  from  his  sight,  and  heaven  will  befiiend  us.  Compoae 
younel^  good  madam;  endeavour  to  quiet  your  spirits,  that  my  master  may 
not  find  you  in  such  agitation ;  and  leave  the  rest  to  my  oaroy  and  to  heaven, 
which  always  &vours  ti^e  honest  purpose." 

Anselmo  stood  an  attentive  spectator  of  this  tragedy,  representing  the  death 
of  his  honour;  in  which  the  actors  performed  with  so  much  expression  and 
pathos  that  they  seemed  transformed  into  the  very  characters  they  personated. 
He  longed  for  night,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  slipping  out  of 
his  house  to  see  his  dear  Mend,  Lothario,  and  rejoice  with  him  on  finding 
so  predous  a  jewel,  by  the  happy  development  of  his  wife's  virtue.  They  both 
took:  care  to  giye  him  an  opportonity  to  retreat,  of  which  he  instantly  availed 
himself,  to  hasten  in  search  of  Lothario ;  and  on  their  meeting,  his  embraoes 
were  innumerable,  and  his  praises  of  CaxniUa  unbounded.  All  which  Lothario 
Hstened  to  without  being  able  to  testify  any  joy;  for  he  could  not  but  reflect  hoiw 
much  his  friend  was  deceived,  and  how  ungenerously  he  was  treated.  Anselmo 
perceived  that  Lothario  did  not  express  any  pleasure,  but  he  ascribed  it  te 
CSamilla's  wound,  of  which  he  had  been  the  occasion.  He  therefore  desired  him 
not  to  be  imhappy  about  Camilla,  as  the  wound  must  be  alight,  since  she  and 
her  maid  had  agreed  to  hide  it  frx>m  him :  he  might  then  be  assured  that  there 
was  no  cause  for  alarm,  but  much  for  joy;  for  that  by  his  friendly  exertions  he 
was  elevated  to  the  highest  summit  of  human  felicity ;  and  he  desuned  no  better 
amusement  than  to  write  verses  in  praise  of  Camilla,  to  perpetuate  her  memoij 
to  all  i^ture  ages.  Lothario  commended  his  resolution,  and  promised  his 
assistance  in  the  execution  of  so  meritorious  a  work. 

Thus  Anselmo  remained  the  most  agreeably  deceiyed  man  that  ever  existed. 
He  led  home  under  his  arm  the  instroment,  as  he  thought,  of  his  glory,  but  in 
truth,  his  bane ;  who  was  received  by  Camilla  with  a  frowning  aspect^  bat 
a  joyM  heart  This  imposture  lasted  for  a  few  months,  when  fortune  taming 
her  wheel,  the  iniquity  hitherto  so  artfully  concealed  came  to  light,  and 
Anselmo*B  impertinent  curiosity  cost  him  his  life. 
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CHAPTEE    XXXV. 

THB  DBBABYUL  BAITIA  WHICH  DOK  QUIXOTB   T0T70HT  WITH   THB  WIKEBA08,  AND  THB  OON- 
OLirtlON  OF  ^THB  MOYBL  OF  THE  CUBIOUS  DfPBBTDfBMT." 

HB  aoTel  was  nearly  finished,  when  Sancho 
Panza  fall  of  dismay,  came  running  out  of  Don 
Quixote's  chamber,  crying  aloud,  **  Eun,  gentle- 
men, quickly,  and  succour  my  master,  who  is 
over  head  and  ears  in  the  toughest  battle  my 
e^es  eyer  beheld.  As  God  shall  save  me,  he  has 
given  the  giant,  that  enemy  of  the  princess 
\Ocomioona,  such  a  stroke  that  he  has  cut  his 
head  as  dean  off  his  shoulders  as  if  it  had  been 
a  turnip!"  "What  say  you,  brother?"  quoth 
the  priest,  laying  aside  the  noveL  "  Are  you  in 
your  senses,  Sancho  ?  How  can  this  possibly  be, 
since  the  giant  is  two  thousand  leagues  off?'* 
A.t  tha^  instant  they  heard  a  great  noise  in  the 
i-oom,  and  Don  Quixote  calling  aloud,  "  Stay, 
^wardly  thief!  robber!  rogue!  Here  I  have 
rou,  and  your  scimitar  shall  avail  you  nothing!" 
Then  followed  the  sound  of  strokes  and  slashes 
against  the  walls.  "Do  not  stand  listening," 
quoth  Sancho,  "  but  go  in  and  end  the  firay,  or 

help  my  master:  though  by  this  time  there  will  be  no  occasion;  as  I  dare 

say  the  giant  is  dead,  and  giving  an  account  to  God  of  his  past  wicked  Hfe :  for 

I  saw  the  blood  run  about 

Ihe  floor^  and  the  head  '!  (  ,  ^.^  V     /^ 

cat  q£^  lying  on  one  side,  j      '!  '!!^  '     •      "-    C^' 

and  as  big  as  a  wine-  (  ^^'l;    \'i'"  '^  '    /,"     /^ 

skin,"   "I  will  be  hang- ;  \  *       - 

ed,"  exclaimed  the  inn-  j 

keeper,  "if  Don  Quixote,  | 

or  Don  Devil,   has  not  j 

gashed  some  of  the  wine-  J 

skins  that  hung  at  his^j         ^ 

htftfhhoad;  and  the  wine 

he  has  spilt  this  fellow 

taikes   for   blood."     So 

Mjing,  he  rushed  into  the 

nubm,  fbUowed   by  the        ( 

fnwkf    eompany :     and       '  *** 

tlMV  fbimd  Don  Quixote 

m  wiB  strangest  situation 

ittAgfnable.    He  was  in 

fail  shirty  and  had  on  his  head  a  litfle  greasy  red  cap  which  belonged  to  the  imi- 

kMp^.    AJbCfat  his  lift  axm  he  had  twisted  the  bed  blanket  (to  which  S«Mhe 


^ 
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owed  a  grudge— he  weU  knew  why),  and  in  nis  nght  hand  he  held  hia  drawn  sword, 
with  which  he  was  laying  about  hmi  on  all  sides,  calling  out  as  if  in  actual  combat* 
his  eyes  were  shut,  being  still  asleep,  and  dreaming  that  he  was  engaged  in  battle 
with  the  giant:  for  his  mind  was  so  foR  of  the  adventure  which  he  had  undertaken 
that  he  dreamt  that,  haying  reached  the  kingdom  of  Micomicon  and  engaged  in 
combat  with  his  enem^,  he  was  cleaving  the  giant  down  with  a  stroke  that  also 
proved  fatal  to  the  wine-skins,  and  set  the  whole  room  afloat  with  wine.    The 


inn-keeper  seeing  this,  was  in  such  a  rage  that  with  clenched  fists  he  fell 
80  fiiriously  upon  Don  Quixote  that  if  Gardenio  and  the  priest  had  not  taken  him 
off,  he  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  the  giant.  The  barber  seeing  that 
the  poor  gentleman  was  not  awake,  he  brought  a  large  bucket  of  cold  water^ 
with  which  he  soused  him  all  over ;  and  even  that  ablution  did  not  restore  him 
so  entirely  as  to  make  him  sensible  of  his  situation.  Dorothea  perceiving  how 
scantily  he  was  arrayed,  would  not  stay  to  see  the  fight  between  her  champion 
and  his  adversary.  Sancho  searched  about  the  floor  for  the  head  of  the  giant,  and 
not  finding  it,  he  said,  "  Well,  I  see  plaiBily  that  everything  about  this  house  it 
enchantment :  for  the  last  time  I  was  here  I  had  thumps  and  blows  given  me  in 
this  very  same  place  by  an  invisible  hand ;  and  inow  the  head  is  vanished,  which 
I  saw  cut  off  with  my  own  eyes,  and  the  Uood  spouting  from  the  body  1^ 
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•n3f  fcrantain."  "What  blood,  and  wliat  fountain  ?  thou  enemy  to  God  and  hia 
taints !"  said  the  inn-keeper :  "  dost  thou  not  see,  fellow,  that  the  blood  and  the 
foiintain  are  nothing  but  these  skins  ripped  open,  and  the  red  wine  floating 
about  the  room  ?  Perdition  catch  his  soul  that  pierced  them !"  "  So  much  the 
worse  for  me,"  said  Sancho ;  "for  want  of  this  head,  I  shall  see  my  earldom  melt 
away  like  salt  in  water."  Thus  Sancho  awake  was  as  wise  as  Don  Quixote 
asleep,  his  head  being  quite  turned  by  his  master's  promises.  The  inn-keeper  lost 
all  patience  at  the  indifference  of  the  squire  and  the  mischievous  hayock  of  the 
knight ;  and  he  swore  they  should  not  escape,  as  they  did  before,  without  paying; 
and  that  the  priyileges  of  his  chivalry  should  not  exempt  him  this  time  from 
discharging  both  reckonings,  even  to  the  patching  of  the  wine-skins. 

Don  Quixote  (whose  hands  were  held  by  the  priest)  now  conceiving  the 
adventure  to  be  finished,  and  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  the  princess  Micomi- 
cona,  foil  on  his  knees  before  the  priest,  and  said,  "High  and  renowned  lady, 


TOur  highness  may  henceforward  live  secure  of  harm  from  that  ill-bom  wretch.  I 
nave  now  discharged  the  promise  I  gave  you,  since,  by  the  assistance  of  heaven,  and 
through  the  favour  of  her  by  whom  I  live  and  breathe,  I  have  so  happily  accom- 
plished  the  enterprise."  "Did  not  I  tell  you  so?"  quoth  Sancho,  hearing  this :  "you 
see  I  was  not  drunk — ^look  if  my  master  has  not  already  put  the  giant  in  pickle! 
Here  are  the  bulls  !*  my  earldom  is  cock  sure."  Who  could  help  laughing  at  the 
absurdities  of  both  master  and  man  ?  They  were  all  diverted  except  the  inn-keeper, 
who  swore  Uke  a  trooper.  At  length  the  barber,  Cardenio,  and  the  priest, 
with  much  difficulty  got  Don  Quixote  upon  his  bed  again,  where,  exhausted  wil^ 
has  labour,  he  slept  soundly.  They  left  him  to  his  repose,  and  went  out  to  the 
km-door,  trying  to  comfort  Sancho  for  his  disappointment  in  not  finding  the  giant's 
bead ;  but  they  had  most  trouble  in  pacifying  the  inn-keeper,  who  was  in  despair 
it  the  untimely  death  of  his  wine-skins.  The  hostess  grumbled  too,  muttering  to 
IwMXf:  "  In  an  evil  hour  this  knight-errant  came  into  mv  house !    0  that  I  had 

f  Jn  alliision  to  the  joy  of  the  mob  in  Spain,  when  they  lee  the  bulk  coxmng.— J'. 
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never  set  my  eyes  on  hitn,  for  he  has  been  a  dear  guest  to  me !  The  last  time 
he  went  awaj  without  paying  his  night's  reckoning  for  supper,  bed,  straw,  and 
barley,  for  himself,  squire,  his  horse  and  ass ;  tellmg  us,  forsooth,  that  he  was 
a  kmght-adventurer — evil  befal  him,  and  all  the  adventurers  in  the  world ! — 
and  so  he  was  not  obliged  to  pay  anything,  according  to  the  rules  of  knight- 
errantry.'  It  was  on  his  account,  too,  this  other  gendeman  carries  off  my  tail, 
which  he  returns  me  damaged  and  good  for  nothing :  and,  after  aH,  to  rip  open 
my  skins,  and  let  out  my  wine — would  it  were  his  blood !  But  he  shall  not 
escape  again;  for,  by  the  bones  of  my  fiEither,  and  the  soul  of  my  mother, 
they  shall  pay  me  down  upon  the  nail  every  farthings  or  I  am  not  my  father's 
daughter !"  Thus  the  hostess  went  on  in  great  wrath ;  and  honest  Maxitomes 
agr^  with  her  mistress.  The  daughter  held  her  peace,  but  now  and  then 
smiled.  The  priest  endeavoured  to  quiet  all  of  them ;  promising  to  make  the 
best  reparation  in  his  power  for  the  skins  as  well  as  the  wine ;  and  especially 
for  the  damage  done  to  the  tail  which  they  valued  so  much.  Dorothea  com- 
forted Sancho  Panza,  telling  him  that  if  it  should  really  appear  that  his 
master  had  cut  off  the  giant's  head,  she  would,  when  peaceably  seated^  on  her 
throne,  bestow  on  him  the  best  earldom  in  her  dominions.  With  this  promise 
Sancho  was  comforted,  and  he  assured  the  princess  that  she  might  depend  upon 
it  he  had  seen  the  giant's  head,  and  that  it  had  a  beard  which  reached  down  to 
the  girdle ;  and  if  it  could  not  be  found  it  was  owing  to  the  witchcraft  in  that 
house,  of  which  he  had  seen  and  felt  enough  the  last  time  they  lodged  there. 
Dorothea  agreed  with  him ;  but  assured  him  tliat  all  would  end  well  and  to  his 
heart's  desire.  Tranquillity  being  now  restored,  the  priest  was  requested  by 
Cardenio,  Dorothea,  and  the  rest,  to  read  the  remainder  of  the  novel;  and  to 
please  them,  as  well  as  himself,  he  continued  as  follows  :—< 

''  Anselmo  now  lived  perfectiy  happy  and  6ee  from  care,  being  oonvinoed  of 
Camilla's  virtue.  She  affected  to  treat  Lothario  with  coldness,  to  deceive  her 
husband,  and  Lothario  entreated  him  to  excuse  his  visits  to  the  house,  since  it 
was  plam  that  the  sight  of  him  was  disagreeable  to  his  wife.  But  the  duped 
Anselmo  would  by  no  means  comply  with  his  requtest;  and  thus  by  a  thousand 
different  ways  he  administered  to  his  own  dishonour.  As  for  Leonela,  she  was 
so  pleased  to  find  herself  thus  at  liberty  that,  regardless  of  everything,  she  aban- 
doned herself  to  her  pleasures  without  the  least  zeatraint,  being  certain  of  her 
lady's  connivance  and  help. 

In  short,  one  night  Anselmo  heard  steps  in  Leonela's  chamber;  and  on  hiB 
attempting  to  go  in  to  see  who  it  was  he  found  the  door  held  against  him,  which 
made  him  only  more  determined  to  be  satisfied;  he  therefore  burst  open  the  door, 
and  just  as  he  entered  saw  a  man  leap  down  from  the  window  into  the  street. 
He  would  immediately  have  pursued  him,  but  was  prevented  by  Iiepnela»  who 
dnng  about  him,  crying,  ''Dear  sir,  be  calm;  do  not  be  angry,  nor  pursue  the 
man  who  leaped  out;  he  belongs  to  me-^in  itict,  he  is  my  husband."  Anselmo 
would  not  bdieve  Leonela,  but  drew  his  pondaid  in  a  great  fiiry,  and  threatened 
to  stab  her  if  she  did  not  tell  him  the  whole  truth.  In  her  fright,  not  knowing 
what  she  said,  she  oried  out,  *'  Do  not  kill  me,  sir,  and  X  will  tell  you  things  of 
gieoter  importance  than  you  can  imaflme."  ''Tell  me  them,  quickly,^'  said 
Aneolmoy  "oor  you  are  a  dead  woman!''  "At  present  it  is  impossible,"  said 
Leonela,  "I  am  in  such  confriaion;  let  me  alone  until  to-morrow  mofniBg,  and 
then  you  shall  hear  what  will  astonish  you :  in  the  meantime  be  assttted  that  the 
'  penan  who  jumped  out  at  the  window  is  a  yotung  man  of  the  eity  whe  hai 
given  me  a  promise  of  marriage."  Anselmo  was  now  appeased^  aad  eonaint^d  ie 
wait  till  next  morning  for  an  explanation ;  never  dreaming  that  he  slioinld  htu^ 
anything  against  Com^Qa.  But  he  locked  Leonda  into  her  room,  telliiq^  kef  ttd(^ 
she  should  not  stir  thence  until  he  had  heard  what  she  had  to  oommunioate.'  loa 
went  immediately  to  Camilla,  and  related  to  her  all  that  had  passed  iritk  her 
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wttitrng-woman,  and  the  promifle  she  had  given  to  impart  to  him  things  of  the 
utmost  importance.  It  is  needless  to  say  whether  Camilla  was  alarmed  or  not*. 
so  great  was  her  consternation  that,  never  doubting  of  Leonela's  intention  to  tdl 
Ansehno  all  she  knew  of  her  infidelity,  she  had  not  the  courage  to  wait  imtil  she 
saw  whether  her  fears  were  well  or  ill-grounded.  But  that  same  night,  when 
Anselmo  was  asleep,  she  collected  her  jewels,  with  some  money,  and  privately 
leaving  her  house,  went  to  Lothario,  to  whom  she  communicated  what  had  passed; 
desiring  him  to  conduct  her  to  a  place  of  safety,  or  to  accompany  her  to  some 
retreat  where  they  might  live  secure  from  Anselmo.  Lothario  was  so  con- 
founded that  he  knew  not  what  to  say  or  how  to  act.  At  length  he  proposed  to 
conduct  her  to  a  eonvent  of  which  his  sister  was  the  prioress.  Camilla  con- 
sented, and  Lothario  immediately  conveyed  her  to  the  monastery,  where  he  left 
her.    He  likewise  absented  himself  from  the  city. 

At  day-break  Anselmo  arose,  without  observing  Camilla's  absence,  and,  impa- 
tient for  Leonela's  communication,  he  hastened  to  tiie  chamber  in  which  he  had 
oooilned  her.  He  opened  the  door  and  went  in,  but  found  no  Leonela  there :  he 
only  fstiBd  the  sheets  tied  to  the  window,  by  means  of  which  it  appeared  she  had 


I' 

r 


m.  down  and  made  her  escape.  He  returned  much  disappointed  to  inform 
Cimilla  of  the  circumstance,  and  not  finding  her  in  her  bed,  nor  in  any  part  of 
ibt  house,  he  was  all  astonishment.  He  inquired  of  the  servants  for  her,  and  no 
one  could  give  him  any  tidings.  But  when  he  found  her  jewels  gone  he  began 
to^-Mspect  the  fatal  truth.  Full  of  grief  and  consternation,  he  ran  holf-dressed  to 
the  |ioH«  of  bis  friend  Ijotbario,  to  tell  him  of  his  disaster;  and  being  infbrmed 
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by  his  servantB  that  their  master  had  gone  away  in  the  night  with  all  the  money 
he  had  by  him,  he  became  nearly  frantic.  To  complete  his  misery  on  his  return' 
home  he  found  his  house  entirely  deserted,  every  servant  male  and  female  having 
quitted  it.  He  was  unable  cither  to  think,  spec^  or  act,  and  his  senses  graduallr 
began  to  Ml  him.  In  an  instant  he  foimd  himself  forsaken  by  his  wife,  lus  Meno, 
and  even  his  servants — robbed  of  honour,  abandoned  by  heaven!  He  at  last 
resolved  to  leave  the  city  and  go  to  the  Mend  he  had  visited  before.  Having 
locked  up  his  house  he  mounted  on  horseback  and  set  out,  oppressed  with  sorrow; 
but  before  he  had  reached  half  way,  overwhelmed  with,  the  thoughts  of  his  mis- 
fortune, he  was  unable  to  proceed :  he  therefore  alighted  and  tied  his  horse  to  a 
tree,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  sunk  down  and  gave  vent  to  the  most  bitter  and 
mournful  lamentations.  There  he  remained  till  evening,  when  a  man  on  horse- 
back happening  to  pass  that  way,  he  saluted  him,  and  inquired  what  news  there 
was  in  Florence.  **  Yery  strange  news,  indeed,"  said  the  man ;  ''  for  it  is  pub- 
licly reported  that  last  night  Lothario,  the  rich  Anselmo's  particular  Mend,  car- 
ried off  Camilla,  wife  to  Anselmo ;  and  that  he  also  is  missing.  All  this  was  told 
by  Camilla's  maid-servant,  whom  the  governor  caught  in  the  night  letting  her- 
self down  by  a  sheet  from  a  window  of  Anselmo's  house.    However,  I  do  not 


know  all  the  particulars;  I  only  know  that  the  whole  town  is  in  astonishment  at 
this  event,  for  no  one  could  have  expected  any  such  thing,  considering  the  great 
Mendship  of  the  gentlemen,  which  was  so  remarkable  that  they  were  styled  the 
Two  Friends."  "  Is  it  known,"  said  Anselmo,  "  what  road  Lothario  and  CamiUii 
have  taken?"  "It  is  not,"  replied  the  citizen,  "although  the  governor  has 
ordered  diligent  search  to  be  made  after  them.**  "Ood  be  with  yon!''  said 
Anselmo.    "  And  with  yon  also,"  said  the  man,  who  proceeded  on  his  way. 
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This  dismal  news  almost  bereayed  Anselmo  both  of  his  senses  and  his-  life. 
'With  difficulty  he  mounted  his  horse  again,  and  reached  the  house  of  his  friend, 
who  had  not  yet  heard  of  his  misfortune ;  but  seeing  him  pale,  spiritless,  and 
feint,  he  concluded  that  he  had  met  with  some  heavy  suffliction.  Anselmo  begged 
he  would  lead  him  to  a  chamber  and  give  him  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  They  com- 
plied with  his  request,  leaving  him  alone  on  the  bed.  So  acute  was  now  the 
sense  of  his  misery  that  he  felt  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  survive  it,  and  he 
wished  to  leave  behind  some  memorial  of  the  cause  of  his  death;  but  before  ho 
could  write  all  he  intended  his  breath  failed  him,  and  he  expired — a  victim  to  that 
grief  which  he  had  brought  upon  himself  by  his  impertinent  curiosity. 

l^e  master  of  the  house  after  some  time  went  to  Anselmo's  chamber  to  inquire 
after  him,  when  he  found  him  lying  upon  his  face,  his  body  half  in  bed,  and  half 
resting  on  the  table,  upon  which  kid  a  written  paper — me  pen  was  still  in  his 


liand.  His  friend  spoke  to  him,  and  approaching  him  took  hold  of  his  hand,  but 
he  found  him  cold  and  breathless.  Surprised  and  grieved,  he  called  his  femxily  to 
witness  the  disastrous  end  of  Anselmo.  On  the  paper  he  then  read  the  following 
lines,  which  he  knew  to  be  Anselmo's  hand-writmg : — 

*'  A  foolish  and  impertinent  desire  has  deprived  me  of  life.  If  Camilla  hear  of 
m^  death,  let  her  know  that  I  forgive  her ;  for  she  was  not  obliged  to  perform 
miracles,  nor  ought  I  to  have  requu^  them  of  her :  and  since  I  was  the  contriver 
of  my  own  dishonour,  there  is  no  reason  why " 

Thus  far  hod  Anselmo  written,  unable,  as  it  appeared,  to  finish  the  sentence. 
On  the  following  day  his  friend  sent  to  inform  his  relations  of  the  sad  event. 
They  already  knew  of  his  disgrace  and  the  retreat  of  his  wife.  Camilla,  indeed, 
was  on  the  point  of  quitting  life  at  the  same  time  as  her  husband — not  for  grief 
at  his  fiite,  but  at  her  lover's  absence.  Althi\ig]i  now  a  widow,  she  would  neither 
Jeave  the  convent  nor  take  the  veil  intil  some  time  after,  when  intelligeooe 
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reaoned  her  that  Lothario  had  been  slain  in  a  battle  fought  between  Monsietir  de 
Lantrec  and  that  great  commander  Qonzalo  Fernandez  of  Cordua,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  whither  the  too-late  repentant  friend  had  retreated.  8he  then  took 
the  rdigions  habit,  and  died  shortly  after  a  prey  to  sorrow.  Such  was  the  fbtal 
catastrophe  of  a  drama  which  commenced  in  foUy. 

"I  like  this  novel  very  well/*  said  the  priest,  ''but  I  cannot  persuade  ihyself  • 
that  it  is  true ;  and  if  it  be  a  fiction,  the  author  has  erred  against  probability ;  for 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  husband  would  be  so  absurd  as  to  venture 
upon  so  dangerous  an  experiment  as  that  made  by  Anselmo.  Had  this  case  been 
supposed  between  a  gallant  and  his  mistress,  it  might  pass ;  but  between  husband 
ania  wife  it  is  quite  incredible.    Qowe^er^  ihe  story  is  not  ill  told." 
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CKAPTBR  IXXVL 

WHioB  TBBA.T8  07  OTHm  mrooiocoir  nromnm  that  HAPpamD  at  ths  mr. 

"^     -  h!    by  OUT  lady!"  suddenly  exolaimed 

the  hoety  who  was  ntanding  at  the  iim- 

door,  ^'here  comes  a  goodly  company  ef 

guests !    If  they  stop  here,  we  shall  sing 

0  be  joyftiir'     "What  are  they?"  said 

>     Cardenio.     "Four  men,"  answered  the 

J  host,  "on  horseback,  a  la  Gineta,*  with 

r  lances  and  targets,  and  black  maskflrf  on 

jl,  their  &ces ;  and  there  is  a  woman  with 

them,  on  a  side-saddle,  dressed  in  white, 

^  and  her  face  likewise  covered;   besides 

—  -•'  these,  there  are  two  lads  (mfoot."     "Are 

-  ~  -  they  near?"  said  the  priest.     " So  near," 
U^;                                             replied  the  inn-keeper,  "that  they  are 

-^  already  at  the  door."    Dorothea  heaziag 

this,  veiled  her  face,  and  Cardenio  retired  to  Don  Quixote's  chamber.    When  the 
penKms  mentioned  by  the  host  entered  the  yard,  the  four  horsemen  (who  ap- 


peared to  be  gentlemen)  having  alighted,  went  to  assist  the  lady  to  dismount ; 

*  A  mode  of  riding  with  short  stirrups,  which  the  Spaniards  took  from  the  Arabs.  It  is  still 
used  in  Africa,  among  the  eastern  nations,  and  also  in  some  northern  parts.    J. 

t  The  original  word  is  *'  Antifaz/'  which  is  not  prMisely  our  mask,  being  a  piece  of  thin 
idackiilkwombefiNntfaafimintiEvdUa^DOt^  J* 
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and  one  of  them  taking  her  in  his  arms,  placed  her  in  a  chair  near  fhe  door  of 
the  ohamber  to  which  Cardenio  had  retired.  During  all  this  time  not  one  of  the 
party  had  taken  off  their  masks,  or  spoken  a  word.  The  lady  when  seated  in  # 
chair  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  her  arms  hung  listlessly  down,  as  if  she  were  in 
weak  and  fainting  state.  When  the  servants  took  the  horses  to  the  stahle,  the 
priest  followed  and  questioned  one  of  them,  being  curious  to  know  who  these 
people  were.  "In  truth,  signer,"  replied  the  servant,  "I  cannot  tell  yon  who 
they  are ;  but  they  must  be  people  of  quality,  especially  he  who  took  the  lady  in 
his  arms,  because  all  the  rest  pay  him  such  respect,  and  do  nothing  but  what  he 
orders  and  directs."  ''And  the  lady,  pray  who  is  she?"  asked  the  priest 
"  Neither  can  I  tell  that,"  replied  the  lacquey ;  "  for  I  have  not  once  seen  her  face 
during  the  whole  journey.  I  often,  indeed,  hear  her  sigh,  and  utter  such  groans 
that  any  one  of  them  was  enough  to  break  her  heart :  but  it  is  no  wonder  that  we 
cannot  tell  you  any  more,  as  my  comrade  and  I  have  been  only  two  days  in  their 
service ;  for  having  met  us  upon  the  road,  they  persuaded  ns  to  go  with  them  as 
far  as, Andalusia,  and  promised  to  pay  us  well."  "  Have  you  heard  any  of  theie 
names?"  said  the  priest.  ** No,  indeed,"  answered  the  lad,  "for  th^  all  travel 
in  so  much  silence,  we  hear  nothing  but  the  sighs  and  the  sobs  of  the  poor  lad]f^ 
which  move  our  pity ;  and  wheresoever  she  is  going,  we  suspect  it  is  against  her 
wilL  From  her  habit  she  must  be  a  nun,  or  perhaps  going  to  be  made  one,  and 
not  ftom  her  own  choice,  which  makes  her  so  sorrowfiiL"  "  Very  likely,"  quoth 
the  priest ;.  and  then  leaving  them  he  returned  to  the  room  where  he  had  left 
Dorothea,  whose  compassion  being  excited  by  the  sighs  of  the  masked  lady  she 
approached  her  and  said,  "  Yon.  seem  in  distress,  dear  madam ;  if  it  be  in  the 
power  of  woman  to  render  you  any  service,  most  willingly  I  offer  you  mine." 
The  afflicted  lady  returned  no  answer ;  and  although  Dorothea  renewed  her  o£GBrB^ 
due  persisted  in  her  sUence  until  the  cavalier  in  the  mask,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
superior  of  the  party,  came  up  and  said  to  Dorothea,  "  Trouble  not  yourself, 
madam,  to  offer  anything  to  this  woman,  for  she  is  very  ungrateful ;  nor  endeavour 
to  get  an  answer  f^m  her,  unless  you  wish  to  hear  some  falsehood."  "  No,"  said 
the  lady,  who  had  hitherto  been  silent;  "  on  the  contrary,  it  is  from  my  aversion 
to  falsehood  that  I  am  thus  wretched ;  for  it  is  my  truth  alone  which  makes  foa 
act  so  Mse  and  treacherous  a  part." 

These  words  were  distinctly  heard  by  Cardenio,  who  was  very  near  to  the 
speaker,  being  separated  only  by  the  door,  of  Don  Quixote's  chamber;  and,  on 
hearing  them,  he  cried  out  aloud,  "  Good  God,  what  do  I  hear?  what  voice  is 
that  which  has  reached  my  ears  ?"  The  lady,  in  much  surprise,  turned  her  head 
at  these  exclamations;  and,  not  seeing  who  uttered  them,  she  started  up,  and 
was  going  into  the  roomy  when  the  eavaHer  detained  her,  and  would  not  sqfGsr 
her  to  move  a  step.  In  this  sudden  commotion  her  mask  fell  off,  and  discovered 
A  face  of  incomparable  beauty,  although  pale  and  fiill  of  terror;  for'tihe  looked 
wildly  around  her  examiuiug  everyplace  with  so  much  eagerness  that  she  seeded 
distracted,  and  exdted  the  sympathy  of  Dorothea  and  others  of  the  jparty,  who 
could  not  conjecture  the  cause  of  her  agitation.  The  cavalier  held  her  fast  by  the 
shoulders,  and  his  hands  being  thus  engaged  he  could  not  keep  on  his  mask, 
which  at  length  fell  to  the  ground,  and  Dorothea,  who  also  had  her  arms  round 
the  lady,  raising  her  eyes,  discovered  in  the  stranger — ^her  husband,  Don  Fernando! 
when  instantly,  with  a  long  and  dismal  Oh !  she  fell  backward  in  a  swoon ;  and 
had  not  the  barber,  who  stood  close  by,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  she  would  have 
fallen  to  the  ground.  The  priest  then  hastily  removed  her  veil  to  throw  water 
in  her  face ;  upon  which  Don  Fernando  recognized  her,  and  seemed  petriffed 
at  the  sight.  Neverthdess,  he  still  kept  his  hold  of  Lucinda,  who  was  the  lady 
that  was  endeavouring  to  release  herself  from  him;  for  she  knew  Cardenio*8 
voice,  and  he  well  recollected  hers.  The  groan  of  Dorothea  when  she  fainted 
was  also  heard  by  Cardenio,  who  believing  it  came  from  his  Lucinda,  rushed  into 
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the  room,  and  tho  first  object  lie  saw  was  Don  Fernando,  holding  Lncinda  in  his 
arms.  They  all  gazed  upon  each  other  in  silence ;  for  none  seemed  able  to  utter 
a  word.  Lucinda  was  the  first  who  recovered  the  power  of  speech,  and  she  thu' 
addressed  Don  Fernando :  "  Let  me  go,  my  lord :  I  entreat  you,  as  you  are  a 
gentleman,  that  you  will  suffer  me  to  fiy  to  the  protection  of  him  from  whom  in 
Yain  you  have  endeavoured  to  separate  me.  See  how  mysteriously  heaven  has 
conducted  me  into  the  presence  of  my  true  husband !  You  well  know,  by  a  thoa> 
sand  proofis,  that  nothing  can  shake  the  fSaith  I  have  pledged  to  him.  Cease, 
therefore,  your  fruitless  persecution,  or  let  your  love  be  converted  into  rage,  and 
destroy  me ;  for  then  at  least  I  shall  die  in  the  presence  of  my  beloved,  who  by 
my  death  wUl  be  convinced  of  my  inviolable  fidelity.' ' 

Dorothea  in  the  meantime  had  recovered  her  senses,  and  hearing  what  Lucinda 
said,  she  conjectured  who  she  was.  Seeing  that  Don  Fernando  still  held  her,  she 
approached  him,  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  her  lovely  face  bathed  in  tears. 
"  Ah,  my  lord !"  said  she,  "  were  you  not  dazzled  by  that  beauty  in  your  arms, 
you  would  see  the  unhappy  Dc^othea,  who  is  now  prostrate  at  your  fbet.  I  am 
that  humble  country  girl  whom  you  vouchsafed  to  call  yours;  she  who  lived  a 
happy  and  modest  life  until,  seduced  by  your  importunities  and  the  apparent  sin- 
cerity of  your  affection,  she  resigned  her  liberty  to  you.  How  you  requited  hsr, 
is  now  too  manifest !  But  do  not  think  that  I  have  followed  the  path  of  dis- 
honour :  grief  and  misery  abne  have  attended  my  steps  since  your  cruel  desertion. 
When  I  was  persuaded  to  bind  myself  to  you,  it  was  with  ties  that,  changed  as 
your  sentiments  may  be,  can  never  be  dissolved.  Ah,  my  lord !  will  not  my  ten- 
derness compensate  for  the  beauty  and  rank  of  her  for  whom  you  abandon  me  ? 
Becollect  that  you  are  mine,  and  that  Lucinda  belongs  to  Cardenio :  surely  it  will 
be  easier  for  you  to  revive  your  own  love  towards  her  who  adores  you,  than  to 
inspire  with  love  her  who  hates  you.  You  were  not  ignorant  of  my  condition 
when  I  consented  to  become  yours  on  honourable  terms:  then,  as  you  are  a 
Christian  and  a  gentieman,  I  claim  the  fulfilment  of  your  pronusc,  for  I  am  your 
true  and  lawfdl  wife.  Still,  if  you  refuse  to  acknowledge  me,  protect  me  as  your 
slave,  and  I  will  submit ;  but  do  not  abandon  me  to  the  worid— do  not  afflict  the 
declining  years  of  my  parents,  who  have  ever  been  your  faithfril  vassals.  Think 
not  of  their  meanness — ^for  rank  is  not  essential  in  a  wife ;  besides,  true  nobility 
consists  in  virtue,  and  if  you  forfeit  that  by  wronging  me  you  degrade  yourself 
below  me.  But  however  you  may  please  to  act  towards  me,  my  lord,  I  am  still 
your  wife— witness  your  words,  witness  your  letters,  and  witness  heaven,  whom 
you  called  upon  to  sanctify  our  mutual  vows  I  Lastiy,  I  appeal  to  your  con* 
science,  which  will  embitter  with  self-reproach  every  enjoyment  of  your  life  if 
you  fSedl  to  listen  to  its  dictates." 

The  afflicted  Dorothea  urged  these  and  other  arguments  in  so  affecting  a  man- 
ner that  she  excited  the  most  lively  interest  in  all  present.  Don  Fernando 
listened  in  silence  to  her  words,  which  were  foEowed  by  such  bursts  of  over- 
whelming grief  that  no  human  heart  could  witness  it  without  emotion.  Lucinda 
longed  to  comfort  her  and  condole  with  her,  but  she  was  still  detained.  Don 
Fernando  at  length  suddenly  disengaged  his  arms  from  her,  after  having  gazed 
awhile  on  Dorotiiea.  ''You  have  conquered,  fair  Dorothea!"  he  ezdamed; 
"  you  have  conquered.     There  is  no  resisting  you  !'* 

Lucinda  was  so  faint,  when  released  from  Don  Femando^s  embrace,  that  she 
was  just  falling  to  the  ground ;  but  Cardenio  hastened  to  her  support :  '*  These 
arms,"  said  he,  "shall  protect  thee,  my  beloved,  my  faithful  mistress f  Heaven 
grant  you  may  now  find  repose !"  Lucinda  looked  up,  to  be  assured  that  it  was 
indeed  her  Cardenio,  and  on  seeing  his  beloved  face,  regardless  of  forms,  she 
threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  embraced  him  with  the  utmost  tenderness. 
**  Oh,  Cardenio !  you  are  my  true  lord !  Whatever  the  fates  may  condemn  me 
to  suffer,  I  am  for  ever  youzs !" 
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This  was  an  affectiiig  scene  to  all  present.  Dorothea  watched  Don  Fanuutdto 
and  fearing  that  he  meditated  revenge  on  Cardenio,  as  he  looked  agitated  anid 
put  his  hand  to  his  sword,  she  dung  around  him,  emhracing  his  knees,  and  said  to 
turn,  "  What  means  my  love,  my  only  refuge  ?  Behold  your  true  wife,  at  your 
feet !  Lucinda  is  in  the  arms  of  her  husband,  and  even  in  your  presence  bedews 
his  bosom  with  tears  of  love ;  how  then  can  you  think  of  uniting  yourself  to  her! 
For  heaven's  sake,  and  the  honour  of  your  name,  let  their  declaratioiis  of 
mutual  affection,  instead  of  moving  your  wrath,  induce  you  to  leave  them  un- 
molested, to  pass  their  lives  happily  together ;  you  will  thus  show  to  the  world 
that  you  are  not  governed  by  your  passions,  but  have  a  noble,  generous  mind.'* 


'/ 


i»  - 


While  Dorothea  spoke  Cardenio  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  Don  Fernando,  and  was 
prepared  to  defend  himself  if  assaulted  by  him.  But  that  nobleman  was  now 
surrounded  by  the  whole  party,  not  excepting  honest  Sancho,  who  all  interceded 
for  DoroUiea ;  and  the  priest  represented  to  him  that  so  singular  a  meeting  must 
not  be  ascribed  to  chance,  but  to  the  special  providence  of  heaven.  He  begged 
him  also  to  consider  how  vain  would  be  the  attempt  to  separate  Cardenio  and 
Lucinda,  who  would  be  happy  even  to  die,  proving  each  other  s  faith ;  and  how 
prudent  as  weU  as  noble  it  would  be  in  him  to  triumph  over  his  passion,  and 
fireelv  leave  the  two  lovers  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  mutual  affection.  That  he 
should  turn  to  the  lovely  Dorothea,  who  had  such  strong  claims  upon  him,  not 
only  on  account  of  her  extreme  tenderness  for  him,  but  the  promises  he  had  made 
her,  which,  as  a  Christian  and  a  man  of  honour,  he  was  bound  to  perform: 
adding  to  these  arguments,  that  it  would  be  no  derogation  to  his  rank  to  elevate 
beauty  adorned  wiUi  virtue. 
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TbMs  tnitin,  lo  iorably  vi]ged,  wave  not  lost  upon  i!h»  mind  of  Don  Feraando, 
A-ho  embraced  Dorothea,  saying,  ''  Biae,  my  dear  lady ;  for  that  is  not  a  posture 
for  the  miatresa  of  my  soul ;  and  if  I  have  offended  against  you,  surely  it  has  been 
by.  the  will  of  heaven,  that  I  mi^t  know  your  true  value,  by  such  proofii  of 
yoKB  constaney  and  a£kction«  I  only  entreat  that  you  will  not  reproach  me  for 
my  involonta^  offence,  but  look  at  the  now  happy  Lucinda,  and  her  eyes  will 
plead  uy  excuse.  May  she  enjoy  long  years  of  happiness  with  her  Cardenio, 
and  heovwi  grant  m*  the  same  widi  my  Dorothea !"  Again  he  pressed  her  to  his 
heart,  and  could  msarody  forbear  showing  his  emotions  of  tenderness  and  repent- 
ance by  iean :  indeed  all  the  company  present  were  so  much  affected  that  their 


\    \\ 


\\^  ^\ 


tears  of  sympathy  might  have  been  mistaken  for  tiiose  of  sorrow.  Even  Sancho 
Pamsa  wept;  though  he  owned  afterwards  that  it  was  only  because  Dorothea  turned 
not  out  to  be  the  queen  If  icomicona  who  was  to  have  made  his  fortune.  Cardenio 
and  Lucinda  expressed  their  acknowledgments  to  Don  Fernando  for  his  present 
conduct,  in  so  feeling  a  manner,  that  he  was  too  much  moved  to  find  words  to 
reply  to  them. 

Dorothea  being  now  questioned  by  Don  Fernando  as  to  the  circumstances  whicli 
had  brought  her  to  that  place,  she  gave  a  brief  detail  of  what  she  had  beforo 
related  to  Cardenio ;  and  so  interesting  was  her  narrative  to  Don  Fernando  and 
liis  party,  and  so  graceful  her  delivery,  that  they  even  regretted  when  the  sto 
of  her  Tttisforbmes  was  ended.  Don  Fernando  then  related  what  he  had  do 
after  finding  in  Luanda's  bosom  the  paper  declaring  herself  the  wife  of  Cardenio. 
lie  confessed  that  his  first  impulse  was  to  take  her  life,  and  he  should  actually 
have  done  so  had  he  not  be^  prevented  by  her  parents ;  upon  which  he  im- 

16 
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mediately  quitted  the  house,  full  of  shame  and  faxj,  detennined  to  aeize  the 
first  opportunity  of  revenge.    On  the  following  day  he  heard  that  she  had  left 

her  father*8  house,  oon- 
oealing  the  place  of  her 
retreat ;  but  after  some 
months  he  diaoovered 
that  she  had  retired  to 
a  convent,  whither  he 
immediately  pursued 
her,  accompanied  by  the 
three  gentlemen  then 
present.  He  watched 
an  opportunity  when 
the  convent  gate  was 
open  to  make  his  en- 
trance, leaving  two  of 
his  companions  to  secure 
the  gate;  and  having 
found  Lucinda  walking 
in  the  cloisters,  atten- 
ded only  by  a  nun,  they 
seized  her,  and  bore  h^ 
away  to  a  place  where 
they  had  prepared  every 
accommodation  neces- 
sary for  their  project. 
Lucinda,  he  said,  had 
fSainted  on  seeing  her- 

-  -p—  ~r~T      -^'^  ^^  ^°  ^  power,  and 

— --^^_^  _— ^3^--^=^^~  when    her    senses    re- 

'  turned   she  wept   and 

sighed,  but  never  spoke  a  single  word.     Thus,  in  silence  and  sorrow,  they  had 

reached  that  inui  which,  he  trusted,  was  the  goal  of  all  their  earthly  misfortunes. 


^ 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVIL 

WHBKKIN   U  OOWmtTTED  THS  HI8T0KT  OF  THE  FAMOUS  DTFAKTA  XIOOMIOGKA, 
WITB  OTHBR  PLEASANT  ADTENTU&BB. 

•;••'  ViiMij   •;",.  •      I    KjfCRo  ezperienoed  no  small  grief 

r  I  : , .    '  ^  L. ' '> j ..'  )i'.  of  mind  on  thus  seeing  all  his  hopes 

j .  <  '  1 1 1  i '  I  *  ' .' !  of  prefennent  fast  disappearing  and 


i\: 


vanishing  into  smoke,  by  the  trans- 
f  formation  of  the  fair  princess  Micomi- 
J\\  %^  cona  into  Dorothea,  and  the  giant 


r'v 


'ji'ij, ,':'.;  \  into  Don  Fernando ;  while  his  mas- 

^  ''--'::  ^  ter,nncon8cioxis  of  what  was  passing, 

i^  lay   wrapped    in   profound    sleep. 

I  I  '-l  Dorothea  could  not  be  certain  whe- 


^        \,::'  ,^  ther  the  happiaess  she  enjoyed  was 

'    -i  \        (^  i  ^^^  *  dream;    and  Cardenio  and 

■■^^^^^    •  V  €  Ludnda  entertained  the  same  doubts. 

;--^^^:£^^-i^ _  -~  Don  Fernando  gave  thanks  to  hea- 

**  "^  ven  for  having  delivered  him  firom  a 

]Kiilous  situation,  in  which  his  honour  as  well  as  his  soul  were  in  imminent 
danger.  In  short,  all  were  pleased  at  the  happy  conclusion  of  such  intricate  and 
hopeless  affidrs.  The  priest,  like  a  man  of  sense,  placed  everything  in  its  true 
light,  and  congratulate  each  upon  their  share  of  the  good  fortune  that  had 
bdGallen  them.  But  the  landlady  was  more  delighted  than  all ;  as  Cardenio  and 
the  priest  had  promised  to  pay  her  with  interest  for  every  loss  she  had  sustained 
upon  Don  Quixote's  account. 

Sancho  done  was  afflicted,  unhappy,  and  fUl  of  sorrow;  and,  with  dismal 
looks  he  went  in  to  his  master,  just  then  awake,  to  whom  he  said:  ''Tour 
worship  may  sleep  on,  signer  sorrowful  figure,  without  troubling  yourself  about 
killing  any  giant  or  restoring  the  princess  to  her  kingdom,  for  that  is  already 
done  and  over."  "I  verily  believe  it,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "for  I  have  had 
the  most  monstrous  and  dreadful  battle  with  the  giant  that  ever  I  expect  to  have 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  life ;  with  one  back-stroke  I  tumbled  his  head  to  the 
ground,  and  so  great  was  the  quantity  of  blood  that  gushed  from  it,  that  the 
stream  ran  along  the  ground  like  a  torrent  of  water."  "  lake  red  wine,  your 
worship  might  better  say,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  for  1  can  tell  you,  if  you  do  not 
know  it  already,  that  the  dead  giant  is  a  pierced  wine-skui,  and  the  blood 
eighteen  gallons  of  red  wine  contained  in  the  belly ;  and  may  the  devil  take  all, 
for  me !"  "  What  sayest  thou,  fool  ?"  replied  Don  Quixote.  "  Art  thou  in  thy 
senses?"  "Pray,  get  up,  sir,"  quoth  Sancho,  "and  you  will  see  what  a  fine 
day's  work  you  have  made,  and  what  a  reckoning  we  have  to  pay ;  and  you  will 
see,  too,  the  queen  converted  into  a  private  lady  called  Dorothea,  with  other 
matters  which,  if  you  take  them  rightly,  will  astomsh  you."  "  I  shall  wonder  at 
nothing,"  replied  Don  Quixote:  "for,  thou  mayest  remember,  the  last  time  we 
were  here  I  told  thee  that  all  things  in  this  place  went  by  enchantment ;  and 
there  can  be  nothing  suiprising  in  it  if  this  were  the  case  ugain."  '*  I  diould 
believe  so  too,"  answered  Sancho,  "  if  my  being  tossed  in  the  blanket  had  been  a 
matter  of  this  nature  :  but  it  was  downright  real  and  true ;  and  I  saw  the  very 
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same  inn-keeper  hold  a  comer  of  the  blanket,  and  cant  me  towards  hearen  with 
notable  alacrity,  laughing  too  all  the  time ;  and  where  it  happens  that  we  know 
persons,  in  my  opinion  (simple  and  a  sinner  as  I  am),  there  is  no  enchanimont  *it 


all,  but  much  misusage  and  much  mishap."  **  Well,  God  will  remedy  it,"  quoih 
Don  Quixote ;  ''  give  me  my  clothes,  that  I  may  go  and  see  the  events  and  tzsn*- 
formations  thou  hast  mentioned." 

Sancho  reached  him  his  apparel :  and  while  he  was  dressing  the  priest  gs?» 
Don  Fernando  and  his  companions  an  account  of  Don  Quixote's  madness,  and  of 
the  artifice  they  had  used  to  get  him  from  the  barren  mountain  to  which  he 
imagined  himself  banished  through  his  lady's  disdain.  He  related  also  most  of 
the  adventures  which  Sancho  had  communicated  to  l^em,  to  their  great  diversion 
and  astonishment ;  for  they  like  others  considered  it  as  the  most  singular  species 
of  insanity  that  ever  took  possession  of  the  imagination.  The  priest  said  farther 
that,  since  the  lady  Dorothea's  good  fortune  would  not  permit  her  to  prosecute 
their  design,  it  was  necessary  to  contrive  some  other  expedient  to  get  hun  home. 
Cardenio  offered  his  assistance,  and  proposed  that  Lucinda  should  personate 
Dorothea.  **l^o,"  said  Don  Fernando,  "it  must  not  be  so;  for  I  will  have 
Dorothea  herself  proceed  in  her  part ;  and  as  this  good  gentleman's  village  is  not 
fSar  distant,  I  shall  be  glad  to  contribute  to  his  cure.*'  **  It  is  not  above  two  days* 
journey,"  said  the  priest  "If  it  were  farther,"  said  Don  Fernando,  "  I  would 
undertake  it  with  pleasure,  for  so  good  a  purpose." 

Don  Quixote  now  came  forth,  dad  in  all  his  armour;  Mambiino^s  helmet, 
though  bruised  and  battered,  on  his  head ;  his  target  braced,  and  resting  on  his 
sapling  or  lance.  His  strange  appearance  greatly  surprised  Don  Fernando  and 
his  company,  who  failed  not  to  observe  his  long  and  withered  visage  of  sallow 
hue,  his  ill-matched  drmour,  and  measured  pace.  They  paused  in  silent  expectar 
tion  of  hearing  him  speak,  when  with  much  gravity  and  solemnity,  fixing  hit 
eyes  upon  the  fidr  Dorothea,  he  said :  "  I  am  informed,  fair  lady,  by  this  my 
squire  thdt  your  grandeur  is  annihilated^  and  youor  very  being  demolished ;  sad 
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Aiat  iVom  a  queen  yon  are  meiamorphofled  into  a  private  maiden.  If  this  has 
been  done  by  order  of  tlie  neoromantio  king  yonr  fii&er,  fbaring  lest  I  ahonld  not 
afford  you  the  necessary  aid,  I  say  he  knew  not  one  half  of  his  art,  and  that 
lie  was  but  little  yened  in  histories  of  knight-ezrantry ;  for  had  he  read  them  as 
attantiTely  as  I  have  read  and  considered  them,  he  would  have  known  that  other 
kn^htSy  of  lees  fSEime  than  myself,  have  achieved  stiU  g;reater  diffioultiea :  it  being 
B»  sneh  mighty  business  to  kill  a  pitifdl  giant,  arrogant  as  he  may  be ;  I6r  not 
nany  hours'  are  past  sinee  I  was  eagtuged.  with  one  myself,  and^— I  say  no  more, 
lesl  I  should  be  suspected  of  Maehood ;  but  timej  the  revealer  of  all  tlnngB,  will 
dedare  it,  when  least  expected."  **  It  was  with  a  couple  of  wine^skiai,  and  not 
a  giant,'*  quoth  the  inn-keeper — ^here  he  was  inteirupted  by  Don  Fernando,  who 
commanded  him  to  hold  his  peace,  and  in  no  wise  to  interrupt  Don  Quixote's 
discourse ;  who  went  on,  saying,  '*  I  assure  you,  therefore,  high  and  disinherited 
lady,  that  if  for  the  cause  I  have  mentioned  your  father  has  made  this  meta- 
moiphose  in  your  person,  it  is  perfectly  needless :  for  there  is  no  danger  upon 
earth  through  which  my  sword  shall  not  force  a  way ;  and  by  bringing  down 
the  head  of  your  enemy  to  the  ground,  shortly  place  upon  your  own  the  crown  of 
your  kingdom." 

Here  Don  Quixote  ceased,  and  waited  the  answer  of  the  princess,  who,  Inowing 
it  to  be  Don  Pemando's  desire  that  she  should  carry  on  the  deception  until  Don 
Quixote's  return  home,  with  much  dignity  and  grace  replied,  *^  Whosoever  told 
you,  valorous  knight  of  the  sorrowful  figure,  that  I  was  changed  and  altered  from 
what  I  was,  spoke  not  the  truth ;  for  I  am  the  same  to-day  that  I  was  yesterday. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  certain  events,  fortunate  beyond  my  hopes^  have  beMLen 
me  since  then,  yet  do  I  not  cease  to  be  what  I  was  before,  and  to  entertain  the 
same  thoughts  I  have  ever  indulged  of  availing  myself  of  the  valour  of  your 
valiant  and  invincible  arm.  Thereifbre,  dear  sir,  with  your  accustomed  goodness, 
do  justice  to  the  honour  of  my  father,  and  acknowledge  his  wisdom  and  prudence, 
since  by  his  skill  he  found  out  so  easy  and  certain  a  waj  to  remedy  my  misfor- 
tunes: for  I  verily  believe  had  it  not  been  for  you,  sir,  I  should  never  have 
enjoyed  my  present  happiness ;  and  in  this  I  speak  Uie  exact  truth,  as  most  of 
these  gentlemen,  I  am  sure,  will  testify.  Let  us  then  proceed  on  our  journey  to 
morrow  (for  to-day  it  is  too  late);  and  to  heaven  and  your  prowess  I  trust  for  a 
successfiu  issue." 

Thus  spoke  the  discreet  Dorothea;  whereupon  Don  Quixote  turning  to 
Sancho  said  to  him,  ''  I  tell  thee,  Sancho,  thou  art  the  greatest  rascal  in  Spain : 
say,  vagabond!  didst  thou  not  teU  me  just  now  that  this  princess  was  transformed 
into  a  damsel  called  Dorothea;  with  other  absurdities,  which  were  enough  to 
confound  me  ?  I  vow"  (and  here  he  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  gnashed  his  teeth) 
"  I  have  a  great  indinalnon  to  make  such  an  example  of  thee,  as  shall  put  sense 
into  the  Inrsons  of  all  the  lying  squires  of  fhture  times !"  "  Pray,  sir,  be  padfied," 
answered  Sancho ;  ''  for  I  may  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  change  ai  my  lady 
the  princess  Micomicona ;  but  as  to  the  giant's  head,  or  at  least  &e  jaercing  of 
tixe  skins,  and  the  blood  being  red  wine,  I  am  not  deceived,  as  God  li^eth :  for 
there  are  the  skins  at  your  worship's  bed's-head,  cut  and  slashed,  and  the  red 
wine  has  made  a  pond  of  the  room ;  and  you  \rill  find  I  speak  lame  when  our 
host  demands  damages.  As  for  the  rest,  I  rejoice  in  my  heart  that  my  lady-queen 
is  as  ^e  was;  for  I  have  my  share  in  it,  like  every  neighbour's  child."  ''I  tell 
thee,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  thou  art  an  ass.  Exeuse  mie,  that's  enough." 
**  It  is  enough,"  said  Don  Fernando,  "  and  let  no  more  be  said  <m  liie  subject ; 
and  sinoe  the  princess  hath  declared  that  we  are  to  set  forward  in  the  morning, 
it  being  too  late  to-day,  let  us  pass  this  night  in  agreeable  eQuversatkm ;  and  to- 
moRow  we  wiU  aU  accompany  signer  Don  Quixote,  for  we  desire  to  be  eye- 
wibiesses  of  the  valorous  and  unheard-of  deeds  whidi  he  is  to  peribrm  m  the 
acoom^idiment  of  this  great  enterprise.**    ^  It  is  my  part  to  serve  and  attend 
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youy  answeied  Dim  Qnizote ;  ''  and  much  am  I  indebted  to  jou  fbr  your  good 
opinion ;  wiiioh  it  shall  be  my  endeayonr  not  to  disappoint^  even  at  the  exponas 
of  my  lifby  or  even  more,  if  more  were  poasible." 

Ifliiny  were  the  oompliments,  and  poHte  offen  of  sendee  passing  between  Don 
Qnixoto  and  Don  Fernando,  when  they  were  interrupted  by  the  arri7al  of  two 
other  persons  at  the  inn.  The  one  was  a  man,  who  by  his  garb  seemed  to  be  a 
C9mstian  lately  oome  from  among  the  Moors;  for  he  had  on  a  blue  oloth  ooai, 
with  short  skirts,  half  sleeves,  and  no  ooUar:  his  breeches  also  were  of  blue  doth, 
and  his  cap  of  the  same  ooloor :  he  had  on  a  pair  of  date-coloured  bnskiBS,  and 
a  Moorish  scimitar  hung  in  a  shoulder-belt  across  his  breast.    He  was  aooomiMi- 


uied  by  a  female  in  a  Moorish  drees,  mounted  on  an  ass,  her  face  yeiled,  a  bro- 
cade turban  on  her  head,  and  ooyered  with  a  mantle  from  her  shoulders  to  her 
feet.  The  man  was  of  a  robust  and  agreeable  figure,  rather  aboye  forty  years  of 
age,  of  a  dark  complexion,  with  large  mustachios,  and  a  well-set  beard;  in  short, 
his  deportment,  had  he  been  weU-dressed,  would  have  marked  him  for  a  gentle- 
man. Upon  his  entrance  he  asked  for  a  room,  and  seemed  disconcerted  on  hearing 
that  there  was  not  one  unoccupied ;  nerertheless  he  assisted  his  female  companion, 
who  was  evidently  a  Moor,  to  alight.  The  other  ladies^  as  well  as  the  limdlady, 
her  daughter,  and  maid,  all  surrounded  the  stranger,  attracted  by  the  noyelty  of 
her  appearance;  and  Dorothea,  who  was  always  obliging  and  considerate,  perouTr- 
ing  Uiey  were  disappointed  at  not  haying  an  apiutment,  accosted  hex;  sayings 
**  Do  not  be  distressidd,  my  dear  madam,  at  an  inconyemence  which  must  be  ex- 
peeted  in  places  of  this  kind;  but  if  you  will  please  to  share  with  us  (pointiqg  to 
Lucinda)  such  accommodation  as  we  haye,  you  may  perhaps  haye  found  worse  in 
the  oourse  cf  yourjonmey.'*    The  veiled  lady  returned  her  no  answer,  but,  rudof 
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from  hfir  seat,  and,  laying  her  hands  across  her  breast,  bowed  her  head  and  bodj  in 
token  that  she  thanked  her.  By  her  silence  thej  conjectured  that  she  conld  not 
qpeak  their  language,  and  were  confirmed  in  their  opinion  of  her  being  a  Moor. 

Her  oompanion,  who  had  been  engaged  out  of  the  room,  now  entered,  and 
seeing  that  she  was  addressed  by  some  of  the  company,  he  said,  '*  Ladies,  this 
yonng  person  understands  scarcely  anything  of  the  Spanish  language,  and  is  there- 
finre  nna^le  to  converse  with  yon/'     "  We  have  only  been  requesting  her  to  &- 
TOUT  ns  with  her  company,  and  share  our  accommodations,*'  said  Lucinda :  "  and 
we  will  show  her  all  the  attention  due  to  strangers,  who  need  it,  especially  those 
of  our  own  sex."     "My  dear  madam,"  he  replied,  "I  return  you  a  thousand 
thanks  both  for  this  lady  and  myselfy  and  am  fully  sensible  of  the  extent  of  the 
fiiTour  you  offer  us."     "Allow  me  to  ask  you,  signer,  whether  the  lady  is  a 
Christian  or  a  Moor?"    "B;^  birth  she  is  a  Moor,"  replied  the  stranger;  "but  in 
heart  she  is  a  Christian,  haying  an  ardent  wish  to  become  one."    "  She  is  not  yet 
baptized,  then?"  inquired  Lucinda.     "There  has  not  yet  been  an  opportunity/* 
answered  ^e  stranger,  "since  she  left  Algiers,  her  native  country;  and  she  has 
not  hitherto  been  in  such 
imminent  danger  of  death 
as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  have  her  baptized  be- 
fore she  be  instructed  in 
all   ihe  ceremonies  en- 
joined by  our  church; 
but,  if  it  please  God,  she 
will  be  soon  baptized  in 
a  manner  becoming  her 
rank,  which  is  beyond 
what  either  her  appear- 
ance or  mine  indicate." 

These  strangers  excited 
iSbe  curiosity  of  the  whole 
party,  who  refrained, 
however,  from  importun- 
ing them  with  questions; 
conceiving  they  would  be 
more  inclined  to  take  re- 
pose than  to  satisfy  them. 
Dorothea  now  took  the 
lady's  hand,  and,  leading 
her  to  a  seat,  placed  her- 
self by  her,  and  then  re- 
quested her  to  unveil; 
upon  which  she  gave  an 
inquiringlook  at  her  com- 
panion ;  and  he  having  in- 
terpreted what  had  been 

said  to  her  in  Arabic,  she  removed  her  veil,  and  diBCOvered  a  face  so  exquisitely 
beautifiil  that  Dorothea  thought  she  exceeded  Ludnda,  who,  on  her  part,  thought 
her  handsomer  than  Dorothea;  while  their  admirers  all  seemed  to  confl^  that  if 
either  of  them  could  have  a  rival  in  beauty  it  was  in  this  Moorish  lady;  and,  as 
it  is  the  privilege  of  beauty  to  conciliate  and  attract  good- will,  they  were  all  eager 
to  show  her  attention.  Don  Fernando  inquired  her  name  of  her  companion;  "  Lela 
Zoraida,"  he  replied;  when  she  interposed  in  a  sweet,  earnest  manner — "  K'v, 
not  Zoraida;  Maria,  Maria" — giving  them  to  understand  that  her  name  wa& 
Maria,  not  Zoraida.    These  words  were  pronounced  in  so  touching  a  voice  thiA 
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they  were  all  affected,  especially  the  ladies,  who  were  natarally  texider-hearled. 
Lttdnda  embraced  her  most  affectionately,  saying,  "Yes,  yes;  Maria,  Maria; 
who  answered,  ''Yes,  Maria;  Zoraida  macange*' — ^meaning  not  Zoraida. 

It  being  now  night,  supper  was  served  up  (in  pnmding  which  the  landlord  had, 
by  Don  Eemondo's  order,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost).  They  seated  them- 
sdves  at  a  long  table,  like  those  in  halls ;  for  there  was  no  other,  either  round  or 
sqvaie,  in  the  house.  They  insisted  on  Don  Quixote's  taking  the  head  of  the  table, 
though  he  would  have  declined  it;  the  princess  Micomicona  he  placed  next  to 
him,  being  her  champion;  Lucinda  and  Zondda  seated  themselves  beside  her; 
opposite  them  sat  Don  Fernando  and  Cardenio ;  the  curate  and  barber  sat  next  to 
the  ladies,  and  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  opposite  to  them;  and  thus  they  ban- 
queted much  to  their  satisfaction.  Don  Quixote  added  to  their  amusement 
mr,  being  moved  by  the  same  spirit  which  had  inspired  him  with  doquenoe  at 
tiie  goatberds'  supper,  instead  of  eating  he  now  harangued  as  foUowt: — 


*'  It  must  certainly  be  confessed  that  g^reat  and  wonderfiil  are  the  ocourrences 
which  befal  those  who  profess  the  order  of  knight-errantry.  What  man  existing, 
who  should  now  enter  at  this  castle-gate,  and  see  us  thus  seated,  could  imagine 
us  to  be  the  persons  we  really  are !  Who  should  say  that  this  lady  here  seated 
by  my  side  is  that  great  queen  we  all  know  her  to  be,  and  I  that  *  knight  of  the 
sorrowful  figure'  so  blazoned  abroad  by  the  mouth  of  fame !  There  no  longer 
remains  a  doubt  that  this  art  and  profession  exceeds  all  that  have  ever  been  followed . 
by  man;  and  that  it  is  the  more  honourable  inasmuch  as  it  is  exposed  to  more 
danger.  Away  with  those  who  say  that  letters  have  the  advantage  over  arms ! 
Whoever  they  may  be,  I  will  maintain  that  they  know  not  what  they  say ;  for 
the  reason  they  usually  give,  and  upon  which  they  usually  lay  the  greatest  stress, 
is  that  the  labours  of  the  brain  exceed  those  of  the  body,  and  that  arms  is 
simply  a  corporeal  exercise ;  as  if  it  were  the  business  of  porters  alone,  for  which 
mere  strength  is  required,  or  as  if  the  profession  of  arms  did  not  call  fbr  that 
fortitude  which  depends  on  a  vigorous  understanding,  or  as  if  the  mental  powers 
of  the  warrior  who  has  an  army  or  the  defeneoi  of  a  besieged  eity  committed  to 
his  charge,  are  not  called  into  exertion  as  well  as  those  of  his  body  I    Let  it  be 
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diown  how,  by  mere  ecnrporeal  strengih,  lie  can  penetrate  the  deeigas  of  tiie  enemy , 
fEMTDi  stratagems,  oyeroome  difficultiesi  and  avert  threatened  dangers ! — ^no,  theee 
are  all  the  efforts  ol  the  understanding,  in  which  the  body  has  no  ^lare.  Since, 
then,  arms  exercise  the  mind  as  well  as  letters,  let  us  now  see  whose  mind  is 
most  exerted;  the  scholar's  or  the  soldier's.  This  may  be  determined  by  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  each ;  for  that  pursuit  deserves  the  most  esteem  which  haa  the 
noblest  aim  in  view.  Now  the  end  and  design  of  letters — ^I  speak  not  of  the- 
ology, the  aim  of  which  is  to  guide  and  elevate  the  soul  of  man  to  heaven,  for 
wiUi  that  none  can  be  compared ;  but  I  speak  oi  human  learning,  whose  end,  I 
aay,  is  to  regulate  distributive  justice,  and  give  to  every  man  his  due;  to  know 
good  laws,  and  cause  them  to  be  strictly  observed:  an  object  most  certainly 
generous  and  exalted,  and  worthy  of  high  commendation ;  but  not  equal  to  that 
which  is  annexed  to  the  profession  of  arms,  whose  end  and  purpose  is  Peace — 
the  greatest  blessing  man  can  enjoy  in  this  life ;  for  the  first  glad  tidings  the 
world  received  was  what  the  angels  brought  on  that  night  which  was  our  day, 
when  they  sang  in  the  clouds,  'glory  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace  and 
good- will  towards  men !'  and  the  salutation  which  the  Master  of  earth  and 
of  heaven  taught  his  disciples  was  that,  when  they  entered  into  any  house,  they 
should  say,  '  Peace  be  to  this  house ;'  and  many  times  he  said,  '  My  peace  I  give 
unto  you,  my  peace  I  leave  with  you ;  peace  be  amongst  you.'  It  is,  indeed,  a 
treasure  without  which  there  can  be  no  true  happiness.  To  obtain  this  peace  is  tiie 
legitiaiate  object  of  war — ^by  war  and  arms  I  mean  the  same  thing.  Peace,  then, 
being  the  object  of  war,  it  must  be  granted  that  in  its  ultimate  aim  it  is  superior 
to  the  pursmt  of  letters.  We  will  now  compare  the  corporeal  labours  of  the 
sdidier  and  the  scholar." 

Don  Quixote  thus  pursued  his  discourse  so  rationally,  that  his  auditors  could 
scarcely  think  him  insane ;  on  the  contrary,  most  of  them  being  gentlemen,  to 
whom  the  exercise  of  arms  properly  appertains,  they  listened  to  him  with  parti- 
cular pleasure  while 
he  thus  continued : 
''Among  the  hard- 
ships of  the  scholar 
we  may,  in  the  first 
place  name  poverty 
(not  that  all  are 
poop— but  let  us  sup- 
pose the  worst) ;  and 
when  I  have  said  that 
he  endures  poverty, 
no  more  need  be  said 
of  his  misery,  for  he 
who  is  poor  is  desti- 
tute of  every  good 
thing;  he  endures 
misery  in  all  shapes, 
in  hunger  and  in 
cold,  sometimes  in 
nakedness,  and  some- 
times in  a  combina- 
tion of  alL  Still, 
however,     he     gets 

something  to  eat,  either  from  the  rich  man's  leavings,  or  the  sops  of  the  conv^it* — 
that  last  miserable  resource  of  the  poor  scholar ;  nor  are  they  without  some  neigh- 
bour's fire-side  or  chimney-comer  to  keep  them  at  least  from  extreme  cold;  and 
*  KMniiig  the  lopt  in  pomdge  giyw  at  the  gates  of  monasteriM.    J. 
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at  night  they  can  generally  sleep  under  oover.  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  other 
trifling  inconveniences  to  which  tiiey  are  exposed ;  such  as  scarcity  of  linen,  want 
of  shoes,  thread-bare  coats,  and  the  surfeits  they  are  liable  to  when  good  fortune 
sets  a  plentifdl  table  in  their  way.  This  is  the  hard  and  rugged  path  they  tread, 
sometimes  falling,  then  rising  and  falling  again,  till  thev  reach  the  eminence  they 
have  had  in  view ;  and  after  passing  these  Scyllas  and  Gharybdises,  we  have  seen 
them  from  a  chair  command  and  goyem  the  world,  their  hunger  converted  into 
satiety,  their  pinching  cold  into  refreshing  coolness,  their  nakedness  into  em- 
broidery, and  tiieir  slumbers  on  a  mat  to  repose  on  hoUand  and  damask — a  reward 
justly  merited  by  their  virtue.  But  their  hardships  ML  fax  short  of  those  of  Om 
warrior,  as  I  shall  soon  convince  you." 


CHAPTER  XXXYIIL 

TUB  OOMTIinr^TION  07  DON  aVXXOn'S  OU&XOVS  OBAlTION  VFON  ABICS  AMD  Lstms. 

OK  Quixote  after  a  short  pause  con- 
tinued his  discourse  thus :  *'  Since  in 
^  speaking  of  the  scholar,  we  began 
I  with   Im   poverty  and   its   several 
branches,  let  us   see  whether  the 
soldier  bo  richer.      We  shall  find 
that  poverty  itself  is  not  more  poor : 
k  for  he  depends  on  his  wretched  pay, 
'  which   comes   late,  and   sometunes 
never;  or  upon  what  he  can  pillage, 
at  the  immment  risk  of  his  life  and 
conscience.     Such  often  is  his  naked- 
f  uess  that  his  slashed  buff-doublet 
serves  him  both  for  finery  and  shirt ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  winter,  on  the 
open  plain,  he  has  nothing  to  warm  him  but  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  which 
issuing  from  an  empty  place  must  needs  be  cold.     But  let  us  wait,  and  see 
whether  night  will  make  amends  for  these  inconveniences :  if  his  bed  be  too 
narrow  it  is  his  own  fault,  for  he  may  measure  out  as  many  feet  of  earth  as  he 
pleases,  and  roll  himsdf  thereon  at  pleasure  without  fear  of  rumpling  the  sheets. 
Suppose  the  moment  arrived  of  taking  his  degree — I  mean,  suppose  the  day  of 
batt^  come :  his  doctoral  cap  may  then  be  of  lint,  to  cover  some  gun-shot  wound, 
which  perhaps  has  gone  through  his  temples,  or  deprived  him  of  an  arm  or  a  leg. 
And  even  suppose  that  heaven  in  its  mercy  should  preserve  him  alive  and  unhurt, 
he  wiU  probably  remain  as  poor  as  ever;  for  he  must  be  engaged  and  victorious  in 
many  battles  before  he  can  expect  high  promotion ;  and  such  good  fortune  happens 
only  by  a  miracle :  for  you  will  allow,  gentlemen,  that  few  are  the  numbor  of 
those  that  have  reaped  the  reward  of  their  services,  compared  with  those  who 
have  perished  in  war.     The  dead  are  countless;   whereas  those  who  survive 
to  be  rewarded  may  be  numbered  with  three  figures.     Not  so  with  scholars, 
who  by  their  salaries  (I  will  not  say  their  perquisites),  are  generally  handsomely 
provided  for.      Thus  the  labours  of  the  soldier  are  greater,  although  his  re- 
ward is  less.     It  may  be  said  in  answer  to  this,  that  it  is  easier  to  reward  two 
thousand  scholars  than  thirty  thousand  soldiers :  for  scholars  are  rewarded  by 
employments  which  must  of  course  be  given  to  men  of  their  profesBion;  whereas 
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t^  in\£m  can  only  be  rewarded  by  the  property  of  tiie  XBMtor  wnom  he  aeires ; 
and  this  defenoe  serves  to  strengthen  my  argument. 

"  Bnt,  waiving  this  point,  let  ns  consider  the  comparative  claims  to  pre-emmence ; 
for  the  partizans  of  each  can  bring  powerful  arguments  in  support  of  their  own 
cause.      It  is  said  in  fstvour  of  letters  that  without  them  arms  could  not  subsLst ; 

for  war  must  have  its 
laws,  and  laws  come 
within  the  province  of 
the  learned.  But  it 
may  be  alleged  in  re- 
ply, that  arms  are  ne> 
'  cessary  to  the  mainte- 

nance.of  law;  by  arms 
the  public  roads  are 
protected,  cities  guard- 
ed, states  defended, 
.  kingdoms  preserved, 
and  the  seas  cleared  of 
corsairs  and  pirates.  In 
short,  without  arms 
^  there  would  be  no  safe- 

ty for  cities,  common- 
wealths, or  kingdoms. 
Besides,  it  is  just  to 
estimate  a  pursuit  in 
proportion  to  the  cost 
^  of  its  attainment  Now 
it  is  true  that  eminence 
in  learning  is  purchased 
t  by  time,  watching,  hun- 
I  ger,  nakedness,  vertigo, 
I,  indigestion,  and  many 
E  other  inconveniences  al- 
ready mentioned:    but 
a  man  who  rises  gra- 
dually to  be  a  good  sol- 
dier endures  fdl  these, 
and  fax  more.     What 
Lb  the  hunger  and  poverty  which  menace  the  man  of  letters  compared  to  the 
situation  of  the  soldier  who,  besieged  in  some  £:>rtress,  and  placed  as  sentinel  in 
some  ravelin  or  cavalier,  perceives  that  the  enemy  is  mining  towards  the  place 
where  he  stands,  and  yet  must  on  no  account  stir  from  his  pod;  or  shun  the  immi- 
nent danger  that  threatens  him  ?     All  that  he  can  do  in  such  a  case  is  to  give 
notice  to  his  officer  of  what  passes,  that  he  may  endeavour  to  counteract  it ;  in 
the  meantime,  he  must  stand  his  ground,  in  momentary  expectation  of  being 
mounted  to  the  clouds  without  wings,  and  then  dashed  headlong  to  the  earth.    And 
if  this  be  thought  but  a  trifling  danger,  let  us  see  whether  it  be  equalled  or 
exceeded  by  the  encounter  of  two  galleys,  prow  to  prow,  in  the  midst  of  the  wide 
sea,  locked  and  grappled  together,  so  that  there  is  no  more  room  left  for  the 
soldier  than  the  two- foot  plank  at  the  break-head ;  and  though  he  sees  as  many 
threatening  ministers  of  death  before  him  as  there  are  pieces  of  artillery  pointed  at 
him  from  tiie  opposite  side,  not  the  length  of  a  lance  from  his  body ;  though  he 
knows  that  the  ^t  slip  of  his  foot  sends  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  yet,  witii 
an  undaunted  heart,  inspired  by  honour,  he  exposes  himself  as  a  mark  to  all  their 
pie,  and  endeavours  by  that  narrow  pass  to  force  his  way  into  the  enemy's  veaaell 
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And.  what  is  most  worthy  of  admiiatbn,  no  toouer  i»  one  fiJlen,  newet  to  nn^ 
iigain  in  this  world,  than  another  takes  his  place ;  and  if  he  also  ML  into  the  sea. 


which  lies  in  wait  to  devour  him,  another  and  another  succeeds  without  inter- 
mission !  In  all  the  extremities  of  war  there  is  no  example  of  courage  and  intre- 
pidity to  exceed  this.  Happy  those  ages  which  knew  not  the  dreadful  fiiry  of 
artillery ! — those  instruments  of  hell  (where,  I  yerily  beHeye,  the  inventor  is  now 
receiving  the  reward  of  his  diabolical  ingenuity) ;  by  means  of  which  the  oowardLy 
and  the  base  can  deprive  the  bravest  soldier  of  life.  While  a  gallant  spirit  ani- 
mated with  heroic  ardour  is  pressing  to  glory,  comes  a  chance  ball,  sent  b^  one 
who  p^haps  fled  in  alarm  at  the  flash  of  his  own  accursed  weapon,  and  in  an 
instant  cute  short  the  life  of  him  who  deserved  to  live  for  ages !  When  I  consider 
this,  I  could  almost  repent  having  undertaken  this  profession  of  knight-errantry 
in  so  detestable  an  age ;  for  though  no  danger  can  daunt  me,  still  it  gives  me 
some  concern  to  think  that  powder  and  lead  may  suddenly  cut  short  my  career  of 
g^ory.  But  heaven's  will  be  done !  I  have  this  satisfaction,  that  I  shall  acquire 
the  greater  fame  if  I  succeed,  inasmuch  as  the  perils  by  which  I  am  beset  are 
greater  than  those  to  which  the  knights-errant  of  past  ages  were  exposed.^ 

Bon  Quixote  made  this  long  harangue  while  the  rest  were  eating,  fbrgetting 
to  raise  a  morsel  to  his  mouth,  though  Sancho  Panjza  ever  and  anon  reminded 
him  of  his  supper,  telling  him  he  would  have  time  enough  afterwards  to  talk  as 
much  as  he  pleased.  His  other  auditors  were  concerned  that  a  man  who  seemed 
to  possess  so  good  an  understanding  should,  on  a  particular  point,  be  so  egregiously 
in  want  of  it.  The  priest  told  him  there  was  great  reason  in  all  that  he  had  said 
in  favour  of  arms,  and  although  himself  a  scholar  and  a  graduate,  he  acquiesced 
|n  his  opinion. 

The  oollatioa  bei^  over»  the  doth  was  removed;  and  while  the  hostess  and 
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her  damBelflwere  preparing  tiie  cham1)6r  whioh  Don  Quixote  had  ooonpied  for  the 
ladies,  Don  Fernando  requested  th^  stranger  to  gratify  them  bj  relating  Ins 
adventures ;  since,  from  the  lady  who  accompanied  him,  he  was  certain  they  nuiat 
be  both  interesting  and  extraordinary.  The  stranger  said  that  he  would  willingly 
comply  with  their  request,  though  he  was  afraid  his  history  would  not  afford 
them  much  amusement.  The  priest  and  the  rest  of  the  party  thanked  him ;  and 
seeing  them  all  prepared  to  listen  to  him  with  attention,  he  began  his  narratiTe  in 
a  modest  and  agreeable  manner,  as  follows : — 


CHAPTEE   XXXIX. 

WHBRBIir  THV  CAPTITB  BELATE8  HIS  LIFE  AKD  ADYBNTUBBS. 

N  a  Tillage  among  the  mountains 
of  Leon  my  family  had  its  origin ; 
and,  although  more  fevoured  by 
nature  than  fortune,  in  that  lium- 
ble  region  my  father  was  consi- 
dered wealthy ;  and  might  really 
have  been  so,  had  he  Imown  the 
-  art  of  economising  rather  than 
squandering  his  estate.   Thisdis- 
;  position  to  profrision  proceeded 
from  his  having  been  a  soldier  in 
his  younger  days,  for  the  army 
is  a  sdhool  in  which  the  miser  becomes  generous,  and  the  generous  ptodigal : 
miserly  soldiers  are,  like  monsters,  but  very  rarely  seen.    liberality  may  be 
caniea  too  far  in  those  who  have  ohildien  to  inherit  their  name  and  rank ;  and 
tfaifl  was  my  father's  failing.   He  had  three  sons,  and  being  himself  aware  of  ILia 
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propensity  to  eztfaYBgancey  and  of  his  inability  to  restrain  it»  he  detennined  to 
dispose  of  his  property,  and  by  that  means  effectually  deprive  himself  of  the 
power  of  lambing  it :  he  therefore  called  us  one  day  together,  ^d  thus  addressed  u»; 


i       Ji  ^  !'.'!, 


ii-->y^iii'!v^    ^ ::  1^ ; 


*  *  My  sQiiis,  I  need  not  say  I  love  youy  for  you  are  my  children :  and  yet  you 
may  wdl  doubt  my  love,  since  I  have  nai  refrained  from  dissipating  your  inherit- 
ance. But  to  prove  to  you  that  I  am  not  an  imnatural  father,  I  have  finally 
lesolved  upon  the  execution  of  a  pkn,  which  is  the  result  of  mature  deliberation. 
You  are  now  of  age  to  establish  yourselves  in  the  world,  or  at  least  to  choose 
some  employment  from  which  you  may  hereafter  reap  honour  and  profit  I 
intend  to  divide  my  property  into  four  parts,  three  of  which  you  shall  equally 
share,  and  the  fourth  I  wiH  reserve  to  subsist  upon  for  the  remaining  days  it  may 
please  heaven  to  allot  me :  it  is  my  wish,  however,  that  each,  when  in  possession 
of  his  share,  should  follow  the  path  that  I  shall  direct.  We  have  a  proverb  in 
Spain,  in  my  opinion  a  very  true  one,  as  most  proverbs  are,  being  maxims  drawn 
from  experience :  it  is  this :  '  The  church,  the  sea,  or  the  court;*  meaning  that 
whoever  would  prosper  should  either  get  into  the  church,  engage  in  commerce,  or 
serve  the  king  in  his  court :  for  it  is  also  said,  that '  the  king*s  morsel  is  better 
than  the  lord's  bounty.'  It  would,  therefore,  give  me  great  satis^EU^tion  if  one  of 
you  would  follow  letters,  another  merchandise,  and  the  third  serve  the  king  in 
'Ibe  army;  for  it  is  difficult  to  get  admission  into  his  household;  and  though  a 
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military  etafeet  is  not  fkyonrable  to  the  acquirement  of  wealth,  it  seldom  &il8  to 
confer  honour.  Within  ei^t  days  I  will  g;iye  yon  each  yonr  share  in  mon^ 
and  now  tell  me  whether  yon  are  disposed  to  follow  my  advice.'  As  I  was  tj^e 
eldest^  he  desired  me  to  answer  first  Upon  which  I  entreated  him  not  to  par* 
with  his  estate,  but  to  spend  as  much  as  he  pleased,  for  that  we  were  young 
enough  to  labour  for  ourselves ;  and  I  concluded  by  assuring  him  that  I  would  do 
as  he  desired,  and  enter  the  army,  to  serve  God  and  my  king.  My  second  brother 
compHed  likewise,  and  chose  to  go  to  the  Indies,  turning  his  portion  into  mer- 
chandise. The  youngest,  and  I  believe  the  wisest,  said  he  would  take  to  the 
church,  and  for  tiiat  purpose  finish  his  studies  at  Salamanca. 

"  Having  determined  upon  our  several  professions,  my  father  embraced  us,  and 
insiBted  upon  our  taking  each  his  share  of  the  estate,  which  an  uncle  of  ours 
purchased,  that  it  might 
not   bo   alienated  from 
the  fiunily.    The  portion 
of   each,    I    remember, 
amounted  to  three  thou- 
sand   ducats.      We   all 
took  our  leave   of  our 
good  father  on  the  same 
day;     and,  thinking    it 
inhuman   to   leave  him 
at  his  advanced  age  with 
so  reduced    an  income, 
I  prevailed  on  him  to      >j 
take  back  two  thousand 
ducats  from  my  share; 
the     remainder     being  — 
sufficient    to    equip  me 
with  what  was  necessary 
for  a  soldier.     My  two 
brothers  followed  my  ex- 
ample, and  returned  him 
each  a  thousand  ducats, 
so  that  my  father  now 
had    four    thousand   in 
ready  money,   and    the 
value  of  three  thousand    '^ ' 
more,    which    was    his      y 
share  of  the  land.    In     ^ 
short  we  separated,  not     "- 
without  much  grief  on 
all    sides,    and    mutual 

pronuses  of  correspondence ;  one  of  my  brothers  taking  the  road  to  Salamanca, 
the  other  to  Seville,  and  I  to  Alicant.  It  is  now  two-and-twenty  years  since  I 
left  my  father,  and  in  all  that  time  I  have  heard  nothing  either  of  him  or  of  my 
brothers,  although  I  have  sent  them  many  letters.  But  I  shall  now  briefiy  relate 
to  you  whttt  has  befallen  me  during  that  period. 

"  On  my  arrival  at  Alicant;  finding  a  vessel  bound  to  Genoa  with  a  cargo  Ox 
wool,  I  embarked,  and  had  a  good  passage  to  that  dty.  Thence  I  proceeded  to 
MOan,  where  I  furnished  myself  wiUi  arms  and  military  finery,  intending  at  that 
time  to  enter  the  service  of  Piedmont ;  but  hearing  on  my  journey  to  Alracandria 
de  la  Paglia,  that  the  duke  of  Alva  was  entering  Fhmders  with  an  army,  I 
changed  my  mind  and  joined  the  duke,  whom  I  contLaued  to  serve  in  all  his 
battles,  and  was  present  at  the  death  of  the  counts  D'£!gmont  and  Horn.  I  pro- 
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oared  an  eoimgn's  commisBioiii  in  the  company  of  the  celebrated  captain  of 
Gnadalojara,  named  Biego  de  Urbina.  8oon  after  my  arrival  in  Flanders,  newB 
came  of  the  league  concluded  between  Pope  Pius  Y.,  of  happy  memory,  and 
Spaini  against  the  common  enemy,  the  Turk ;  who  about  the  same  time,  had 
tdken  the  island  of  Cyprus  from  the  Yenetiana,  a  serious  loss  to  that  republie. 
Don  John  ef  Austada,  natural  brother  of  our  good  king  Philip,  was  appointed 


generalissimc  of  this  alliance,  and  such  great  preparations  for  war  were  erery- 
where  talked  of,  that  I  conceiyed  an  ardent  desire  to  be  present  in  the  expected 
engagement ;  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  assurances  I  had  receiyed  of  being  pro  • 
moted,  I  relinquished  all,  and  resolved  to  go  into  Italy ;  and  fortunately  for  my 
design,  Don  J(Am  passed  through  Genoa,  on  his  way  to  l^aplcs  to  juin  the  Yene- 
tian  fleet.     In  the  glorious  action  which  followed  I  was  engaged;  and,  more 
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ftom  goodhap  than  merits  was  already  advanced  to  the  honourable  poet  of  cap- 
tain. But  on  that  day,  so  happy  for  Christendom,  by  showing  the  fallacy  of 
the  prevailing  opinion  l^t  the 
Torks  were  invincible  at  sea — 
on  that  day,  so  humiliating  to 
Ottoman  pride,  I  alone  ranained 
unfortunate;  for  surely  more 
happy  were  the  Christians  who 
died  on  that  occasion  than  the 
survivors  1  Instead  of  receiving 
a  naval  crown  for  my  services, 
I  found  myself  the  following 
night  loaded  with  chains. 

"My  misfortune  was  occa- 
aoned  in  this  way^  Uchali, 
king  of  Algiers,  a  bold  and  sue- 
oes^il  corsair,  having  boarded 
tfnd  taken  the  captain-galley  of 
Malta,  in  which,  three  knights 
only  were  left  alive,  and  those 
deepemtely  wounded,  the  cap- 
tain galley  of  John  Andrea 
D'Oria  came  up  to  her  relief, 
on  board  of  wmch  I  was,  with 
my  company;  and  acting  as 
my  duty  enjoined  upon  this 
occasion,  I  leaped  into  the  ene- 

n\y*s  galley,  expecting  to  be  followed  by  my  men ;  but  the  two  vessels  separating, 
i  was  left  alone  among  enemies  too  numerous  for  me  to  resist,  and  carried  off 


^. 


V_. 


prisoner,  after  receiving  many  wounds.     Thus  Uchali  escaped  and  1  remained 
m  captive — the  only  mourner  on  a  day  of  joy,  a  slave  at  the  moment  when 

17 
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so  many  were  set  free!  for  fifteen  thooiEtand  ChiistiaiUy  frotn  the  TurkiBh 
galleys,  were  on  that  day  restored  to  liberty.  I  was  carried  to  Constantinople, 
where  the  Grand  Signer  Selim  appointed  my  master  general  of  the  sea,  for  his 
bravery,  and  for  having  brought  off  the  flag  of  the  order  of  Malta. 

"  The  jear  following,  which  was  seventy-two,  I  was  at  Ifavarino,  rowing  in 
the  captam-galley  of  the  Three  Lanthoms ;  and  there  I  observed  the  opportunity 
that  was  then  lost  of  taking  the  whole  Turkish  fleet  in  port :  for  all  tiie  Levan- 
tines and  tTanizaries  on  board  took  it  for  granted  they  ^ould  be  attacked  in  the 
very  harbour,  and  had  their  baggage  and  passamaquas  in  readiness  for  making 
their  escape  on  shore,  without  intending  to  resist — suoh  was  the  terror  which  our 
navy  had  inspired.  But  it  was  ordered  otherwise ;  not  through  any  fault  in  our 
general,  but  for  the  sins  of  Christendom,  and  because  Ood  ordains  that  there 
should  always  be  some  scourge  to  chastise  us.  In  short,  TJchali  got  into  Modon, 
an  island  near  Navarino;  and  putting  his  men  on  shore,  he  fortified  the  entrance 
of  the  port,  and  remained  quiet  until  the  season  forced  Don  John  to  return  home. 
In  this*  campaign  the  galley  called  the  Prize,  whose  captain  was  a  son  of  the 
fisunous  corsair  Barbarossa,  was  taken  by  the  She- wolf  of  Naples,  commanded  by 
that  thunderbolt  of  war  the  fortunate  and  invincible  captain  Don  Alvara  de 
Basan,  marquis  of  Santa  Cruz.  I  cannot  forbear  relating  what  happened  at  the 
taking  of  this  vesseL  The  son  of  Barbarossa  was  so  cruel,  and  treated  his 
slaves  so  ill,  that  as  soon  as  the  rowers  saw  that  the  She- wolf  was  ready  to  board 
them,  they  all  at  once  let  fall  their  oars,  and  seizing  their  captain,  who  stood 
near  the  poop,  they  tossed  him  along  from  bank  to  bank,  and  from  the  poop  to 


the  prow,  giving  him  such  blows  that  before  his  body  had  passed  the  mainmast, 
his  soul  was  gone  to  hades;  so  great  was  the  hatred  which  his  cruelty  had  inspired ! 
"  "We  retmned  to  Constantinople,  where  the  year  following  we  received  intel- 
ligence that  Don  John  had  taken  the  city  of  Tunis  from  Sie  Turks,  and  put 
Muley  Hamet  in  possession  of  it :  thus  cutting  off  the  hopes  of  Muley  Hamida, 
who  was  one  of  the  bravest,  but  most  cruel  of  Moors.  The  Grand  Turk  felt  this 
loss  veiy  sensibly;  and  with  that  sagacity  ?rhich  is  inherent  in  the  Ottoman 
bmily,  he  made  peace  with  the  Venetians  (to  whom  it  was  very  acceptable) ;  and 
Uie  next  year  he  attacked  the  fortress  of  Goleta,  as  well  as  the  fort  which  Don 
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Xohn  had  left  half  finished  near  Tunis.  During  all  these  transaotionB  I  was  stall 
at  the  oar,  without  any  hope  of  redemption;  heing  deteimined  not  to  let  my 
fiEither  know  of  my  captivity.  The  CK>leta  and  the  fort  were  both  lost,  having 
been  attacked  by  the  Turks  with  an  army  of  seventy-five  thousand  men,  besides 
above  four  hundred  thousand  Moors  and  Arabs;  which  vast  multitude  was 
farmshed  with  immense  quantities  of  ammunition  and  warlike  stores;  together 
with  so  many  pioneers,  that  each  man  bringing  only  a  handful  of  earth  might 
have  covered  both  the  Goleta  and  the  fort.  Although  the  Goleta  was  vntil  then 
supposed  to  be  impregnable,  no  blame  attached  to  the  defenders;  for  it  was 
found  that,  water  being  no  longer  near  the  surface  as  formerly,  the  besiegers 
were  enabled  to  raise  mounds  of  sand  that  commanded  the  forti&oations : .  aind 
thus  attacking  them  by  a  cavalier,  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  de£mcd.  It  has 
been  ignoranfiy  asserted  that  our  troops  ought  not  to  have  shut  themsdlv^  up 
m  the  Obleta,  but  have  met  the  enemy  at  tiie  place  of  disembarknient — as  if  so 
small  a  number,  being  scarcely  seven  thousand  men,  could  have  at  once  defended 
the  works  and  taken  the  field  against  such  an  overwhelming  force !  But  many 
were  of  opinion,  and  myself  among  the  rest,  that  the  destruction  of  that  place 
was  a  providential  circumstance  for  Spain ;  for  it  was  the  forge  of  iniquity,  the 
sponge,  the  devourer  of  countless  sums,  idly  expended  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  it  was  a  conquest  of  the  invincible  Charles  the  Fifth :  as  if  his  immortal 
&me  depended  upon  the  preservation  of  those  ramparts !  The  fort  was  also  so 
obstinately  defended  that  above  five  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  enemy  were 
destroyed  in  twenty-two  general  assaults ;  and  of  three  hundred  that  were  left 
^_  __  _        'alive,  not  one  was  taken 

^  ^r=±r-r-i:  -^._- -stft-s'*^  imwoundcd :    an    evident 

proof  of  their  unconquer- 
able spirit  A  Uttie  fort 
also  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake,  conunahded  by  Don 
John  Zanoguera  of  Valen- 
cia, yielded  upon  terms. 
Don  Pedro  Portocarrero, 
general  of  Goleta,  was 
made  prisoner,  and  died  on 
his  way  to  Constantinople, 
broken-hearted  for  the  loss 
of  the  fbrtress  which  he 
had  so  braviBly  defended. 
They  also  took  the  com- 
mander of  the  fort  Gkibrio 
Cerbellon,  a  Milanese  gen- 
tieman,  a  great  engineer, 
and  a  brave  soldier.  Se- 
veral persons  of  distinction 
lost  tiieir  lives  in  these 
two  garrisons :  among 
whom  was  Pagan  D'Oria, 
knight  of  Malta,  a  gen- 
tieman  well  known  for 
his  exalted  liberality  to  his 
brother  the  feunous  John 
Andrea  D*Oria ;  and  his  fate  was  the  more  lamented,  having  been  put  to  death 
by  some  African  Arabs,  who,  upon  seeing  that  the  fort  was  lost,  offered  to  convey 
him  disguised  as  a  Moor  to  Tabarca,  a  small  haven  or  settiement  which  the 
Genoese  have  on  that  coast  for  the  ooral-flahing.     These  Arabs  cut  off  his  head. 
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and  oarried  it  to  the  general  of  the  Tnrldsh  fleet,  who  made  good  our  Castiliaa 
proyerb  that  'though  we  Ioto  the  treason,  we  hate  ti^e  traitor;'  for  the  general 
ordered  those  who  delivered  him  the  present  to  be  instantly  hanged,  becanse 
the^  had  not  brought  him  aliye.  Among  the  Christians  taken  in  the  fort  was  an 
ensign  whose  name  was  Don  Pedro  B'Agoilar,  an  Andalnman,  who  was  a  good 
soldier,  as  well  as  a  poet.  I  mention  this  because  it  was  our  &te  to  be  slaves  to 
the  same  master :  we  served  in  the  same  galley,  and  worked  at  tbB  same  oar. 
He  composed  two  sonnets,  by  way  of  epitaph,  one  upon  Ooleta,  and  the  oth^ 
upon  the  Fort,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  repeat ;  for  I  think  they  will  please 
you." 

When  the  captive  named  Pon  Pedro  d'Agnilar,  Don  Fernando  looked  and 
smiled  at  one  of  his  companions;  who,  when  he  mentioned  the  sonnets,  said, 
*'  I  beseech  you,  sir,  before  you  proceed,  tell  me  what  became  of  that  Don  Pedro 
d'Agmlar."  "  AH  I  know  concerning  him,"  answered  liie  captive,  "  is,  that 
*'  alter  he  had  been  two  years  at  Constantinople  he  escaped,  disguised  as  an 
Amaut,  *  with  a  GFreek ;  and  I  believe  he  succeeded  in  recovering  his  Hberty, 
but  am  not  certain;  for  tbough  I  saw  the  Gi^ek  about  a  year  after  in  Constanti- 
nople, I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  asking  him  the  success  of  their  journey." 
"  That  Don  Pedro,'*  said  the  gentleman,  ''  is  my  brother;  he  returned  to  Spain, 
and  IB  now  married  and  settled  ia  his  native  city;  he  has  three  children,  and  is 
blessed  with  health  and  affluence."  "Thanks  be  to  God !"  exclaimed  the  cap- 
tive ;  "  for  what  transport  in  life  can  equal  that  which  a  man  feels  on  the 
restoration  of  his  liberty!"  "  I  well  remember  tiiose  sonnets  which  you  men- 
lion,  "  added  the  gentleman.  '*  Then,  pray,  sir,  repeat  them,"  said  the  captive ; 
"  for  you  will  do  it  bett^  than  I  can."  The  gentleman  willingly  complied : 
that  upon  the  Goleta  was  as  foUows: — 

SONNET. 
P  happy  Bonlfl,  b}r  death  at  length  let  free 
Fiom  the  daik  prieon  of  mortality, 
B7  glorioiu  deeds,  whoie  memory  nerer  die*— > 
From  earth's  dim  spot  exalted  to  the  akiea ! 
What  fuiy  itood  in  eyerv  eye  oonfeas'd ! 
What  generous  ardour  m'd  each  manly  hreast, 
Whilst  alangfater'd  heaps  distain'd  the  sandy  shore, 
And  the  tii^d  ocean  Unsh'd  with  hostile  sore  1 
Cerpowei'd  by  numbers,  gloriously  ye  fell : 
Deaw  onl^  oould  such  matchless  courage  quell; 
,    Whilst  dymg  thus  ye  triumph  o^er  your  foes — 
Its  &me  the  world,  its  gilory  heaven,  bestows ! 

"  Yon  have  it  correctly,"  said  the  captive.     "  This/'  said  the  gentleman,  '*  if 
I  semember  righdy,  was  the  one  written  on  the  fort : — 

SONNET. 

From  'midst  these  walls,  whose  ruins  spread  around, 

ind  scattered  dods  that  heap.th'  ensanguined  ground, 

Three  tiiousand  ^uls  of  warriorB,  dead  in  fight, 

To  better  regions  took  their  happy  fli^t 

Long  with  unoonquer*d  souls  they  braye'iy  stood, 

And  fearless  shed  their  unavailing  blood : 

rill,  to  superior  fbroe  oompell'd  to  yield, 

Their  Uves  thev  quitted  in  the  well-fought  field. 

This  &tal  soil  has  ever  been  the  tomb 

Of  daug^r^d  heroes,  buried  in  its  womb : 

Tet  braver  bodies  did  it  ne'er  sustdn. 

Nor  send  more  glorious  souls  the  skies  to  gain* 


•  A  Native  of  Albania. 
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CHAPTEE  XL. 

IN  WHIOH  IB  OONTDnrSiy  THB  HISTOBT  07  THV  OAPTITB. 

ijji^cz^^^^^^^B^saB^^B^m^mm^     ^"^^^^  ^^  company  bad  expressed  their  ap- 

^^^^   ^^v^a^A^^^^^^  probation  of  the  sonnets,  the  captive  pur- 

j,-^,^-,  ^^  ^^-^^^^^^^^^^"^       sttod  his  story.     "  When  the  Turks  had  got 

^ ^"---  ^ -  \'^        A      possession  of  Goleta,  they  gave  orders  for 

--±5k^j^^^^^^^fe^^^^—  its  demolition;  and  to  lessen  their  labour, 

^  they  uodermined  it  in  three  different  places: 
the  new  woi»ks,   erected  by  the  engineer 
i    Fratin,  came  ea^y  down;  but  the  old  walls, 
^  though  appai^ntiy  the  weakest  part,  they 
'    could  not   raae.      The  fleet   returned   in 
^  triumph  to   Constantinople,  and  within  a 
^  few  months,  Uchali,   whose  slave  I  had 
*'  become,  died;  he  was  called  Uchali  Fartax, 
or  the  leprous  ren^ado,  being  so  nick-named  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Turks,  who  have  but  four  family  sur-names,*  and  these  descend  from  the  Ottoman 
race :  the  rest  of  the  people  are  named  either  from  their  incidental  blemishes,  or 
peculiarities  of  body  or  imnd*     This  leper  had  been  fourteen  years  a  slave  to  the 
Grand  Signer;   and  when' be  was  about  four-and-thirty  years  of  age,  being  irri- 
tated by  a  blow  he  received  from  a  Turk  while  he  was  at  the  oar,  he  renounced 
his  religion  that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  be  revenged  on  him.     He  rose 
by  his*bsavery  alone,  and  not  by  the  base  intrigues  of  court;  and  became  king  of 
Algiers  and  afterwards  general  of  the  sea,  which  is  the  third  command  in  the 
empire.    Hewasr  a  native  of  Calabria,  a  man  of  good  morals,  and  treated  his 
slaves  with  humanity.     He  had  three  thousand  of  them,  and  in  his  will  he  left 
one  half  of  them  among  his  renegadoes,  the  other  to  the  Grand  Signer,  who  is 
always  joint-heir  with  tiie  heirs  of  all  his  subjects.     I  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  Vene- 
tian, who  had  been  cabin-boy  in  a  vessel  taken  by  Uchali,  with  whom  he  became 
a  great  favourite.    His  name  was  Hassan  Aga,  and  one  of  the  most  cruel  of  that 
apostate  class ;  he  was  afterwards  king  of  A^ers,  and  with  him  I  left  Constan- 
tinople, pleased  at  the  idea  of  being  nearer  to  Spain — ^not  that  I  intended  to 
inform  my  family  of  my  wretched  situation,  but  I  hoped  to  find  another  place 
more  favourable  to  my  schemes  of  escape^  which  hitherto  I  had  attempted  in 
vain.    In  Algiers  I  purposed  to  renew  my  efforts;  for  notwithstanding  my  nume- 
rous disappointments,  the  hope  of  recovering  my  liberty  never  abandoned  me;  no 
sooner  did  one  expedient  fedl  than  I  grasped  at  another,  which  still  preserved  my 
'hopes  alive. 

''By  these  meanfl  I  supported  existence,  shut  up  in  a  prison  which  the  Turks 
call  a  ^ath,*  where  they  confine  their  Chnstian  captives — ^not  only  those  which 

*  The  batlif  of  the  Christian  catMfciyes  are  large  courQrordB,  the  interior  of  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  small  chambers.  'W'ithin  these  the  captzves  who  are  not  under  strict  confinement 
are'  enclosed  at  night;  the  others  are  confined  in  dungeons.  (Biblioteca  reaL  est  H.  cod.  89, 
p.  876,  376.) 

Another  aooount,  printed  in  1:639,  and  written  by  a  ransomed  captiye,  describes  these  baths  as 
conttining  fouv-chun^es  in  which  mass  was  daily  said  by  twelve  priests,  and  where  other  holy 
rites  and  ceremonies  were  performed  with  due  decorum  ;.moreoYer  it  war  said  that  the  captivM 
amused  themselyes  with  vanous  games  and  diamatio  representationfl,  especially  on  Christmas^ere.  P. 
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belong  to  the  kingi  but  the  captives  of  private  individuals.  In  this  place  then 
is  also  another  class,  who  serve  the  city  in  its  public  works,  and  in  other  offices ; 
they  are  called  the  slaves  of  the  Almazen;  and  as  they  belong  to  the  public, 
having  no  particular  master,  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  regain  their  liberty ; 
for  even  when  they  might  procure  money,  there  are  none  with  whom  they  can 
negociate  their  ransom.  The  king's  slaves  do  not  work  with  the  rest,  unless 
their  ransom  is  slow  in  coming,  in  which  case  they  are  put  upon  toUsome  labour, 
to  hasten  its  arrival.  As  they  knew  my  rank  to  be  that  of  a  captain,  in  spite  of 
my  assurances  that  I  had  neiUier  interest  nor  money,  they  would  place  me  among 
those  who  expected  to  be  redeemed ;  and  the  chain  I  wore  was  rather  as  a  sign 
of  ransom  than  to  secure  my  person. 

"  Thus  I  passed  years  of  captivity,  with  other  gentlemen  of  condition  from 
whom  ransom  was  expected.  We  suffered  much  both  from  hunger  and  naked- 
ness ;  but  these  were  less  painful  to  endure  than  the  sight  of  those  unparalleled 
and  excessive  cruelties  which  pur  tyrant  inflicted  upon  his  Christian  slaves :  not 

a  day  passed  on  which  one  of 
these  unfortunate  men  were  not 
either  hanged,  impaled,  or  mu- 
tilated; and  oft^i  without  the 
least  provocation.  Even  the  Turks 
acknowledged  that  he  acted  thus 
merely  for  the  gratification  of  his 
murderous  and  inlmmftTi  dispo- 
sition. 

One  Spanish  soldier  only, 
wl^ose  name  was  something  de 
Saavedra,.*  happened  to  be  in 
his  good  graces;  and  although 
his  pn,tQirpri8es  to  effect  ap  escape 
we^  pu(£  as  will  long  be  remem- 
bered the|::e,  he  never  gave  him 
a  blow,  nor  ordered  one  to  be 
given  him>  nor  even  rebuked 
himi:  yet,  for  the  least  of  many 
things  he  did>  we  all  feared  he 
would  be  impaled  aliye;  so 
indeed  he  feared  himself^  more 
than  once.  Did  the  time  aUow, 
I  could  tell  you  of  some  things 
done  by  this  soldier  which  would 
surprise  you  more  than  my  own 
narrative. 

"But  to  return.    T^e  coairt- 

yard  of  our  place  of  oonfinement 

_.  was  overlooked  by  the  windows 

of  a  house  belonging  to  a  Moor 

--^^=^=^^=^  of  distinction,  wMch^  as  is  usual 

•  The  Baavedra  here  mentioned  is  Miguel  de  Oerrantes  hipBel^  who  in  this  pasrage  qply 
speaks  expressly  of  himself;  the  hero  of  the  captive's  tale  bong  captain  yiedma,  "^no  was  a 
fellow-suoerer  with  him  under  the  ^rranny  of  Asan  Aga.  In  confirmation  of  the  vanous 
attempts  and  schemes  formed  by  Cervantes  to  effect  his  escape,  the  following  paasa^  firom 
P.  Haedo  may  be  quoted  (Topografia  de  Argel,  foL  184 :)— "  A  detail  of  the  events  which  took 
place  in  the  cave  during  the  three  months  those  Christians  were  confined  there,  with  an  account 
of  the  captivity  and  enterprises  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes,  would  of  themselves  form  a  opm^Uta 
history."    P. 
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there,  were  raCher  peep-holes  than  windows,  and  leyen  theee  had  thiok  and  dose 
lattices.  It  happened  that  one  day,  as  I  was  upon  a  terraoe  belonging  to  our 
prison  with  three  of  my  companions,  trying  by  way  of  pastime  who  could  leap 
farthest  with    his 

chains,  I  acciden-  r-^-i      i    ^v'  |     \^ 

tally    looked    up,  j  ^  /      r^    I  J     ^:;'''i;  \\ 

and  obserred  a 
cane  held  out  from 
one  of  the  win- 
dows aboy«  us;  a 
handkerchief  was 
fastened  to  the  end 
of  it,  which  wav- 
ing, seemed  to  in- 
vite us  to  take 
hold  of  it  One  of 
my  comrades  see- 
ing it,  placed  him- 
self under  the  cane, 

expecting  it  would   ^ 

be  dropped;  but  as 

he  approached,  tiie  ^_ 

cane   was    drawn 

back  again.  Upon  his  retiring,  the  cane  was  again  lowered  as  before.  Another 
of  our  party  then  went  towards  it,  but  was  rejected  in  the  same  manner.  The 
third  then  tried  it,  but  without  any  better  success.  Upon  which  I  determined  to 
try  my  fortune ;  and  I  had  no  sooner  placed  myself  under  the  cane,  than  it  fell  at 

my  feet.  I  immediately  untied  the  hand- 
kerchief, and  in  a  knot  at  one  cocner 
found  ten  cianis — e  sort  of  base  gold 
coin  used  by  the  Moors,  each  piece  worth 
about  ten  reals  of  our  money.  You  will 
conceive  that  I  felt  no  less  pleasure  than 
surprise  at  this  singular  drcumstanoe, 
especially  as  it  was  so  obvious  that  the 
favour  was  intended  exclusively  for  me. 
r-  I  took  my  money,  returned  to  the  terrace, 

^  looked  again  to  ^e  window,  and  perceived 

-^  a  very  white  hand  hastily  open  and  dose 

!l  it.    Thence  we  conjectured  that  it  must 

c^  \  be  some  woman  residing  in  that  house 

r  ^  who  had  been  thus  charitable ;  and  to  ex- 

)  nress  our  thanks  we  made  our  reverences 

<'ifter  the  Moorish  fiashion,  inclining  the 

head,  bending  the  body,  «nd  laying  the 

hands  on  the  breast. 

^'fioon  after,  a  smidl  cross  made  of  cane  was  held  out  of  the  window,  and  then 

drawn  in  again.    On  this  signal  we  concluded  that  it  must  be  some  Christian 

woman  who  was  a  captive  in  that  house ;  but  the  whiteness  of  the  hand,  and 

the  bracelet  on  the  wrist,  seemed  to  oppose  this  idea.    Then  again  we  imagined 

it  might  be  a  Christian  renegade,  whom  their  masters  often  marry;  for  they 

value  them  more  tiian  the  women  of  their  own  nation.      But  our  reasonings  and 

oonjectnres  were  wide  of  the  truth.    From  this  time  we  continued  to  gaze  at  the 

window  with  great  anxiety,  as  to  our  polar  star;  but  fifteen  days  elapsed  without 

havvigonoe  seen  either  the  hand  or  any  other  signal;  and  tiiough  in  tins  interval  we 
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had  anzioTulj  endeavoTired  to  proonre  information  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  ^tud 
house,  we  never  could  learn  more  than  that  ihe  hoose  belonged  to  a  rich  Moor 
named  Agi-Morato,  who  had  been  Alcaide  of  the  part  of  Bata,  an  office  among  them 

of  great  anthority.  At  length  the 
cane  and  handkerdiief  c^gain  ap* 
peared,  wiih  a  still  larger  Imot;  and 
at  a  time  when,  as  before,  all  the 
other  captiyes  were  absent  except 
myself  and  three  compam'ons.  Wo 
repeated  our  foimsr  trial,  each  of 
my  three  companions  going  before 
me ;  but  tbe  cane  was  not  let  down 
until  I  approached.  The  knot,  I 
fbimd,  contained  Spanish  crowns  in 
gol(^  and  a  paper  written  in  Arabic, 
which  was  marked  with  a  large 
cross.  I  kissed  the  cross,  toc^  ihe 
crowns,  and  returned  to>  tiie  ter^ 
race,  where  we  all  made  our  reve- 
^  rences.  Again  the  hand  appeared ; 
_     . .     ^  _  I  made  signs  that  I  would  read  the 

'""       '  paper,  and  the  window  closed. 

"  We  were  very  impatient  to  know  the  contents  of  the  paper,  but  none  of  us 
understood  Arabic,  and  it  waa  diffieult  to  find  ai^  interpret^.  I  determined  at 
length  to  confide  in  a  renegade,  a  native  of  Murcia>  who  had  professed  himself 
friendly  towards  me,  and  whom,  firom  an  interchange^  oi  confidence,  I  could  safely 
trust :  for  it  is  usual  with  these  men,  when  they  wish  to  return  to  Christendom, 
to  procure  certificates  fix>m  captives  <^  distinction,  attesting  their  character  as 
good  Christians.  These  certificates  are,  however,  sometimes  employed  for  artful 
purposes.  For  instance,  if  on  their  piratical  excursions  they  happen  to  be  ship- 
wrecked or  taken,  they  produce  their  written  characters,  pretending  that  they 
had  only  joined  the  pirates  to  effect  their  escape  into  a  Christian  country,  and  by 
this  means  live  unmolested  until  they  have  an  opportunity  of  returoing  to 
Barbary  to  resume  their  former  course  of  life.  But  my  friend  was  not  of  this 
number.  With  a  good  design  he  had  obtained*  certificates,  in  which  we  had 
spoken  of  him  in  the  highest  terms;  and,  had  the  Moors  found  these  papers  upon 
him,  they  would  certainly  have  burnt  him  alive.  I  knew  that  this  man  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Arabic  language ;  but  before  I  entrusted  to  him  the  whole 
affair,  I  desired  him  to  read  the  paper>  which  I  pretend  to  have  found  by  chance 
in  a  hole  of  my  cell.  He  opened  it,  and  stood,  for  some  time  studying  and  trans- 
lating it  to  himself.  I  asked  him  if  he  understood  it.  '  Peifectiy,'  he  said,  ^  and 
if  I  would  provide  him  with  pen  and  ink,  he  would  give  me  an  exact  transla- 
tion.' We  instantly  supplied  him  with  what  he  required,  and  he  wrote  down  a 
literal  translation  of  the  Moorish  paper,  observing  to  us  that  the  words  Leila 
Maryem  sign^ed  our  Lady  the  Virgin  Mary.  We  read  the  paper,  which  was 
nearly  in  these  words  :— 

«  <  ^vyhen  I  was  a  child  my  father  had  a  woman  slave  wha  instnicted  me  in  the 
Christian  worship,  and  told  me  many  things  of  Leila  Maryem.  This  Christian 
died,  and  I  know  she  did  not  go  to  the  fire,  but  to  AJla;  for  I  saw  her  twice 
afterwards,  and  she  bid  me  go  to  tiie  country  of  the  Christians  to  see  Leila  Maryem, 
who  loved  me  very  much.  I  know  not  how  it  is,  though  I  have  seen  many 
Christians  from  this  window,  none  has.  looked  like  a  gentieman  but  thyself.  J 
am  very  beautiM,  and  young,  and  have  a  great  deal  of  money  to  carry  away  with- 
me.  1^  if  thou  canst  find  means  for  us  to  get  away,  and  thou  shalt  be  my 
husband,  if  it  please  thee ;  and  if  otherwise^  I  shall  not  care,  for  Leila.  Maryem 
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wOl  proride  me  a  Imsband.  I  write  this  myself:  be  cazeM  who  reads  it. 
Tnist  not  any  Moor,  for  they  are  all  treacherous.  I  am  full  of  tears,  and  would 
not  haye  thee  trust  any- 
body ;  for  if  my  father 
hears  of  it,  he  willim- 
mediately  throw  me 
into  a  well,  and  cover 
me  with  stones.  I  will 
fasten  a  thread  to  the 
cane;  tie  thy  answer 
to  it,  and  if  thou  hast 
nobody  that  can  write 
Arabic,  tell  me  by 
signs — Leila  Maryem 
w^  enable  me  to  un- 
derstand them.  Both 
she  and  Alia  protect 
thee!  and  this  cross, 
too,  which  I  often  kiss ; 
for  so  the  captive  in- 
structed me.' 

"  Conceive,  gentle- 
men, our  emotion  at 
the  contents  of  this 
paper!     Behig  indeed 

so  manifest,  the  renegade  clearly  perceived  that  it  could  not  have  been  found 
by  accident^  but  wob  actuary  written  to  one  of  us ;  and  he  therefore  en- 
treated us,  if  his  conjectures  were  true,  to  confide  in  hihi ;  fbr  he^  would  ven- 
ture his  life  for  our  liberty.  As  he  spoke,  he  drew  ttom  his  bosom  a  crucifix  of 
brass,  and  with  tears  swore  by  the  Qod  that  image  represented,,  in  whom,  tiiough 
a  ajyoffc,  he  firmly  believed,  that  he  would  fdthAilIy  keep  secret  whatever  we 
should  reveal  to  him  :  for  he  hoped*  that  tlirough  the  same  means,  by  which  we 
regained  our  liberty  he  should  be  restored  to  the  bosom  or  our  holy  church,  from 
which,  like  a  rott^  member,  he  had  been  separated  through  his  ignorance  and 
sin.  This  was  spoken  with  such  evident  marks  of  sincerity  that  we  agreed  to 
tell  him  the  truth ;  and  therefore  communicated  to  him  the  whole  affair,  without 
reserve.  We  showed  him  the  window,  out  of  which  the  cane  had  appeared,  and 
he  determined  to  find  out  the  owner  of  the  house.  Having  considered  that  it 
would,  be  proper  to  answer  the  lady*s  billet,  the  renegade  instantly  wrote  what  1 
dictated  to  hun,  which  I  can  repeat  correctly  to  you :  for  not  one  of  the  material 
ciieumstances  which  befel  me  in  this  adventure  has  yet  escaped  my  memory, 
nor  ever  will,  as  long  as  I  live.    My  answer  to  the  Moor  was  this : — 

"  '-The  true  Alia  preserve  thee,  aear  lady,  and  that  blessed  Maryem,  the  true 
mother  of  God !  who,  because  she  loves  thee,  has  inspired  thee  wiUi  a  desire  to 
go  into  the  land  of  ChristiaD^.  P^y  that  she  wiU"  instruct  thee  how  to  obey  her 
command,  and  she  is  so  good  t^t  she  will  not  deny  thee.  As  fbr  myself  and 
the  Chii&tians  with  me,  we  ai$  ready  to  hazard  our  lives  to  serve  thee.  Fail 
not  to  write  and  inform  me  of  thy  resolutions,  and  I  will  always  answer  thee: 
for,  thanks  to  the  great  Alia!  we  have  a  Quistian  captive  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted wkh  thy  language  ^  and  thou  mayest,  without  fear,  communicate  any- 
thing to  us.  X  promise  thee,,  oil  the  name  of  a  good  Christian^, to  make  thee  my 
wife,  as  soon  as  we  reach  a  Christian  country;  and  be  assured  the  Christians 
perform  their  promises.     Alia,  a^d  Maryem  his  mother,  protect  thee,  dear  lady !' 

"  My  letter  being  thus  prepared,  I  waited  for  two  days,  when  an  opportunity 
again  offered  of  being  alone  on  ihe  terrace ;  and  the  cane  soon  made  its  ap- 
pearance, though  I  could  not'  see  by  whom.^  it  was  held;    !  found  the  thread 
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already  attached  to  the  end  of  it  to  receive  ^y  letter,  which  I  immediately 
festened  to  it.  Shortly  after,  the  handkerchief  was  dropped,  in  which  I  now 
found  gold  and  silver  coin  to  the  amount  of  fifty  crowns— a  joyful  sight,  when 
regarded  as  the  means  of  obtaining  liberty.  On  the  same  evenmg  we  were  told 
by  our  renegade  that  this  house  was  ii^abited  by  a  very  rich  Moor,  name^ 
Agimorato;  that  he  had  an  only  daughter,  heiress  to  his  whole  property,  who  was 
considered  the  most  beantiM  woman  in  all  Barbaij :  and  that  several  of  the 
viceroys,  who  had  been  sent  thither,  had  sought  her  in  marriage,  but  that  she  had 
rejected  them.  Se  also  learned  that  she  had  a  Christian  woman-slave,  who  died 
some  time  before :  all  which  agreed  perfectly  with  the  contents  of  the  paper. 
We  then  consulted  with  ilie  renegade  on  what  measure  we  should  take  to  carry 
off  the  Moorish  lady,  and  make  our  escape  into  Christendom :  and  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  we  should  wait  for  a  second  letter  f^m  Zoraida  (the  name  of  her 
who  now  desires  to  be  called  Maria ;  for  it  was  obvious  that  she  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  surest  means  of  effecting  our  design.  During  the  four  following  days, 
the  bath  was  constantly  full  of  people ;  but  t^e  first  time  it  was  vacant,  the  cane 
again  appeared  with  the  prolific  handkerchief.  The  billet  I  then  received  con- 
tained tiiese  words : — 

'"I  do  not  know,  dear  signer,  how  we  aze  to  get  to  ^ain ;  nor  has  Leila 
Maryem  informed  me,  although  I  have  asked  her.  The  only  means  I  can  think 
of  is  to  c(xivey  to  thee  through  this  window  a  large  sum  of  money,  with  which 
thou  mayest  redeem  thyself  and  Mends ;  one  of  whom  m^  then  procure  a  bark 
from  the  land  of  the  Christians,  and  return  for  the  rest.  1  will  be  ready  in  my 
father's  garden,  at  the  Babazon  gate,  close  to  the  sea-side — ^thou  mayest  safely 
convey  me  thence  to  the  bark;  but  remember  thou  art  to  be  my  husband; 
otherwise  I  wUl  pray  to  Maryem  to  punish  thee.  If  thou  canst  trust  nobody  to 
go  for  the  bark,  ransom  thyself  and  go ;  for  I  shall  be  secure  of  thy  return,  as 
thou  art  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian.  Take  care  not  to  mistake  the  garden ; 
when  I  see  thee  walking  there,  I  shall  conclude  thou  art  alone,  and  will  furnish 
thee  with  money.    Alia  preserve  thee,  dear  signer !' 

"  On  hearing  the  proposal  contained  in  this  letter,  each  offered  himself  to  be 
the  ransomed  person ;  promising  faithfully  to  return  with  the  boat-  But  the 
ren^gado  would  not  trust  any  of  us :  for  he  said  he  well  knew,  by  experience, 
how  seldom  promises  made  in  ^avery  are  remembered  alter  a  release  from 
bondage.  Many  captives  of  distinction,  he  said,  had  tried  this  expedient: 
ransoming  one,  to  send  with  money  to  Valencia  or  Majorca,  in  order  to  procure  a 
vessel  for  the  conveyance  of  others ;  but  none  ever  returned  to  fdfil  hb  engage- 
ment; for  the  dread  of  again  falling  into  captivity  effaces  from  the  memory 
every  oilier  obligation.  In  confirmation  of  what  he  said,  he  related  to  us  many 
extraordinary  instances  of  the  kind ;  and  he  concluded  with  saying  that  the  best 
way  would  be  to  give  the  money  intended  for  the  ransom  of  a  Chnstian,  to  him, 
that  he  might  purchase  a  vessel  there,  in  Algiers,  under  pretence  of  turning 
merchant,  and  trading  to  Tetuan,  and  along  the  coast ;  that  when  master  of  the 
vessel  he  could  easily  contrive  means  to  get  us  from  the  bath,  and  put  u^ 
on  board ;  especially  if  the  Moor  would  Airnish  money  enough  to  redeem  us 
all.  The  greatest  difficulty,  he  said,  was  that  the  Moors  do  not  allow  a  renegade 
to  have  any  but  lai^  vessels  fitted  for  piratical  uses,  as  they  suspect  their  reid 
motives,  if  they  purchase  small  onefi :  but  he  thought  this  objection  might  b^ 
removed  by  taking  in  a  Tagarin  Moor  as  a  partner  in  his  mercantile  ooncenx. 
Having  once  got  a  vessel  at  their  command,  he  jaasured  us  we  might  connder 
everything  as  accomplished. 

**  Although  my  companions  and  myself  would  have  preferred  sending  for  the 
vessel  to  Majorca,  as  the  Moorish  lady  proposed,  jet  we  dared  not  contradiot 
him,  lest  he  should  betray  our  projec^  and  by  discovering  the  clandertine 
correspondence  of  Zoraida,  endanger  her  life,  for  whom  we  would  willingly  have 
sacrificed  our  own :  we  ther^ore  resolved  to  commit  x>ur3elve9  into  the  hands  of 
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€^  and  troBt  the  renegade.  He  instantly  wrote  my  answer  to  Zoraila,  saying 
that  we  would  do  all  she  ad^sed,  for  she  had  directed  as  well  as  if  Lell  i  Maryem 
herself  had  inspired  her;  that  the  delay  or  immediate  execution  of  the  plan 
depended  solely  upon  herself;  and  I  repeated  my  promise  to  become  her  husband. 
The  next  day,  therefore,  when  the  bath  was  dear,  she  at  yarious  times,  with  the 
help  of  ihe  cane  and  hankerchief,  gave  us  two  thousand  crowns  in  gold,  and  a 
paper  informing  me  that  on  the  fijrst  Juma,  that  is  Friday,  she  was  to  go  to  her 
£Ei&er*s  .garden,  and  that  before  she  went  she  would  give  us  more  money: 
deeiring  us  to  tell  her  if  it  was  not  sufficient,  as  she  could  give  us  any  sum ; 
having  such  abundance  under  her  care  that  her  father  would  never  miss  it. 

"  We  immediately  gave  five  hundred  crowns  to  the  renegade,  to  buy  the  vessel. 
With  eight  hundred  I  ransomed  myself  and  deposited  the  money  with  a  mer- 
dhant  of  Yalenoia  then  at  Algiers,  who  redeemed  me  from  the  king;  passing  his 
word  for  me  that  by  the  first  ship  from  Valencia  my  ransom  should  be  paid : 
for  had  he  paid  him  then,  It  would  have  made  the  king  suspect  that  it  had  lain 
some  time  in  his  hands,  and  that  he  had  employed  it  to  his  own  use.  Indeed  it 
would  have  been  by  no  means  safe,  with  a  master  of  such  a  disposition  as  mine 
to  have  paid  the  money  immediately.  The  Thursday  preceding  the  Friday 
on  which  the  fair  2oraida  was  to  go  to  the  garden^  she  gave  us  a  thousand 
crowns  more,  with  a  billet  entreating  me  when  I  was  ransomed  to  seek  her 
father^s  garden,  and  take  every  opportunity  of  seeing  her.  I  promised  her  in  a 
few  words  that  I  would  not  fail,  and  begged  that  she  would  recommend  us  in 
her  prayers  to  Leila  Maryem.  We  now  concerted  the  means  for  redeeming  our 
three  companions,  lest  if  I  were  ransomed  without  them  they  might  feel  uneasy, 
and  be  tempted  by  the  devil  to  do  something  to  the  prejudice  of  Zoraida: 
I  therefore  ransomed  them  in  the  same  way,  and  placed  the  whole  amount  in  the 
hands  of  the  merchant,  that  he  might  have  no  fear  in  becoming  responsible  for 
CLS^  although  we  did  not  admit  him  into  our  confidence. 
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CHAPTEE  XLL 

wnPREIN  THB  CAPTIYB  OOIITINUJS  HIB  SIDBT. 

US  Kn^ado'  about  fifteen  days  after- 
wards purchased  a  very  good  bark, 
large  enough  to  hold  thirty  persons ; 
and  to  prevent  suspicion  he  made  a 
short  voyage  to  a  jdace  called  Sargel, 
thirty  leagues  from  AlgierSy.towiffds 
9  Oran — a  plaoe  of  great  trade  for  dried 
:..figs.  Two  or  three  times  he  made 
I  this  trip,  accompanied  bj  his  Tagaiin 
^  partner.  The  Moors  of  Arragon  an 
'  in  Barbary  called  Tagarins,  and  those 
of  Granada,  Mudejares ;    and  in  the 

kingdom  of  Fez  the  Mudejares  are  called  Elches,  who  are  principally  employed 

by  the  king  in  military  serviee.    £ach  time  that  he  arrived  widi  his  bark,  he 

cast  anchor  in  a  little  oreek 

very  near  to  the  garden  where  ".     .^  -^^ 

Zoraida  waited  for  us;   and 

there  he  either  performed  the 

Zala  with  his  Moorish  rowers, 

or  contrived  some  way  of  prac- 
tising in  jest  thor  ^ture  pro- 
ject, in  order  to  elnde  suspi- 
cion. He  would  also  occa- 
sionally visit  Zoraida's  garden, 

and  b€^  some  fruit,  which  her 

^Either  often  gave  him,  without 

knowing  who  he  was.     His 

object  was  to  speak,  to  ^Zoraida, 

and  tell  her  thai  he  was  the 

person  whom  I  had  entrusted  ^ 

to  convey  her  to  Ghnstendom,  | 

and  that  she  might  feel '  in  per-  J 

feet  security.    But  this  was 

impossible,    as    the    Moorish  ' 

women  never  sufiEer  themselves  f, 

to  be  seen  either  by  Moor  or  / 

Turk,  unless  by  the  command  | 

of  their  husbands  or  fathers: 

though  Christian  slaves,  it  is 

true,  are  allowed  to  converse 

with  them,  and  perhaps  even 

with  too  much  freedom.     I 

should  have  been  sorry  if  he 

had  spoken  to  her,  as  she  might 

have  been  alarmed  at  the  affidr 

having  been   entrusted  to  a  —  -        

renegade;  but  he  had  no  opportunity  of  effecting  his  design.    landing  that  he 

could  now  safely  go  to  and  firom  Sai^gel,  and  anchor  where  he  pleased,,  and  that 
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flie  Tagarin,  bis  partner,  was  wholly  subservient  to  bim — in  sbort,  that  nothing 
was  wanting  but  some  Christians  to  assist  at  the  oar — ^he  desired  me  to  determine 
on  our  party,  and  to  be  ready  on  the  following  Friday.  I  immediately  engaged 
twelye  BpaioArds,  all  able  rowers,  whom  just  at  that  time  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
procure ;  for  there  were  twenty  corsain  out  on  pirating  excursions,  and  they  had 
taken  almost  ail  the  rowers  with  them.  All  I  said  to  them  was,  that  they  must 
steal  privately  out  of  the  town  on  the  following  Friday,  in  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing, and  wait  for  me  near  Agi-Morato*s  garden ;  and  with  this  caution,  which  I 
gave  to  each  separately,  that  if  they  should  see  any  other  Christians  there,  they 
had  oidy  to  say  I  mlered  them  to  stay  for  me  in  that  place. 

After  these  steps  were  taken,  one  thing  was  yet  wanting,  and  that  the  most 
essential  of  all,  namely,  to  apprise  Zoraida  of  our  intended  movements,  that  she 
might  not  be  alarmed  if  we  rushed  upon  her  without  previous  warning.  I 
went,  tberefinre,  myself  on  the  dej  preceding  our  departure  to  the  garden,  under 
pret^ce  of  gathering  herbs.  The  first  person  I  met  was  her  father,  who 
addressed  me  in  a  jargon  which  is  used  over  all  Barbary,  and  even  at  Constanti- 
nople, among  the  captives  and  Moors.  It  is  neither  Morisco  nor  Castilian,  nor 
the  language  of  any  other  nation,  but  a  medley  of  several ;  and  is  very  generally 
understood.  He  asked  me  what  I  sought  for  in  that  garden,  and  to  whom 
I  bcdonged  ?  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  slave  of  Amaute  Mami,  his  finend,  and 
that  I  came  to  request  herbs  for  his  table.  He  then  asked  me  if  I  was  upon 
ransom  ?  At  this  moment  the  &ir  Zoraida,  having  observed  me  in  the  garden, 
had  quitted  the  house,  and  came  towards  us.  Her  father  seeing  her  slowly 
approach,  callod  her  to  him.  It  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe 
the  beautiful  creature  who  then  appeared  before  my  eyes.  More  jewels  hung 
about  her  loyely  neck,  and  were  suspended  from  her  ears,  or  scattered  over  her 
tresses,  than  she  had  hairs  on  her  head.  Her  ancles  were,  according  to  custom, 
bore,  and  encircled  by  carcaxes,  or  foot-braoeletB,  of  iho  purest  gold,  and  so 
studded  with  diamonds  that,  as  she  told  me  since,  her  father  valued  them  at  ten 
thousand  pistoles ;  and  those  she  wore  on  her  arms  were  of  equal  value.  Pearls 
of  the  finest  quality  were  strewed  about  her  in  profusion :  those  precious  gems, 
indeed,  form  one  of  the  principal  embellishments  of  the  Moorish  ladies,  and  are, 
therefore,  in  great  request  among  the  natives.  Zoraida's  father  was  said  to  have 
possessed  them  in  abundance,  and  other  wealth  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred 
thousand  crowns;  of  all  which  she  who  is  now  mine  was  once  sole  mistress. 
Whether  or  not  she  then  appeared  beautiful  thus  adorned,  and  in  the  days  of  her 
prosperity,  may  be  conjectiued  by  what  remains  after  so  many  fatigues ;  for  it 
IS  weU  kciown  that  beauty  is  often  at  the  mercy  of  accident,  as  weU  as  liable 
to  be  improved  or  impaired  by  the  passions.  In  short  I  gazed  upon  her  as  the 
most  lovely  object  my  eyes  had  ever  beheld.  Indeed  when  I  considered  my 
obligations  to  her  I  could  only  regard  her  as  an  angel  descended  from  heaven  for 
my  deliverance. 

When  G^e  had  come  up  to  us,  her  father  told  her  in  his  own  language  that 
I  was  a  captive  belonging  to  his  friend  Amaute  Mami.  She  then  asked  me,  in 
that  medley  speech  which  I  mentioned  to  you,  whether  I  was  a  gentleman,  and 
why  I  did  not  ransom  myself.  I  told  her  that  I  was  already  ransomed,  and  by 
the  sum  which  was  to  be  paid  she  might  judge  how  my  master  ranked  me, 
whose  demand  had  been  fifteen  hundred  pieces  of  eight.  **  Truly,"  said  she,  *'  had 
you  belonged  to  my  father,  he  should  not  have  parted  with  you  for  twice  that 
sum :  for  you  Christians  always  deceive  in  the  account  you  give  of  yourselves, 
pretending  to  be  poor,  in  order  to  cheat  the  Moors."  "  It  may  be  so,  signora," 
answered  I,  "  but,  in  truth,  I  dealt  sincerely  with  my  master,  and  shall  ever  do 
the  same  by  everybody."  *'  And  when  do  you  go  away  ?"  said  Zoraida.  *'  I 
believe  to-morrow,"  said  I :  "for  there  is  a  French  vessel  which  is  expected  to 
sail  then,  and  I  intend  to  go  in  her."   "  Would  it  not  be  better,"  r^ed  Zoraida, 
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'*  to  stay  until  some  ships  come  from  Spain,  and  go  with  one  of  them,  rather 
than  witii  the  French,  who  are  not  your  friends  ?*'  ''I  think  not,  signora,"  replied 
I ;  ''but  should  the  late  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  a  Spanish  (£ip  prove  true, 
I  would  perhaps  stay  a  short  time  longer ;  it  is,  however,  more  prohable  that  I 
shall  depart  to-morrow :  for  I  so  ardently  desire  to  be  in  my  own  country,  and 
with  the  persons  I  love,  that  I  am  impatient  of  any  delay."  "  You  are  perhaps 
married,"  said  Zoraida,  "  and  therefore  anxious  to  return,  and  be  at  home  with 
your  wife?"  "  No,  indeed,"  I  replied,  "but  I  am  under  an  engagement  to  marry  as 
soon  as  I  return."  "  And  is  tiie  lady  to  whom  you  are  engaged  beautiftil  ? "  said 
Zoraida.  *'  So  beautiful,"  answered  I,  "that,  to  compliment  her,  and  say  the  truth, 
she  is  very  like  yourself."  Her  father  laughed  heartily  at  this,  and  said,  "  By  the 
Erophet,  Christian,  she  must  be  beautiful,  indeed,  if  she  resembles  mj  daughter, 
who  is  the  handsomest  woman  in  this  kingdom!  Observe  her  weU,  and  you 
viU  see  that  I  speak  the  truth."  Zoraida*s  &ther  was  our  interpreter  in  most  of 
ilia  conversation,  being  better  acquainted  than  she  was  with  the  language;  for, 
•jiough  she  knew  something  of  it,  she  expressed  her  meaning  moire  by  signs 
than  words. 

While  we  were  thus  engaged,  a  Moor  came  running  to  us,  ciying  aloud  that 
four  Turks  had  leaped  over  the  wall  of  the  garden,  and  were  garnering  (he  fruit. 


though  it  was  not  yet  ripe.  The  old  man,  as  well  as  Zoraida,  was  much  alarmed ; 
for  Uie  Moors  are  afraid  of  the  Turks,  eapecially  their  soldiers,  whose  conduct 
towards  them  is  insolent  and  imperious :  even  more  so  than  to  their  slaves. 
Zoraida^s  father  therefore  said  to  her,  "  Daughter,  make  haste  into  the  house,  and 
lock  yourself  in,  while  I  go  and  speak  to  these  dogs ;  and  you.  Christian,  gather 
your  herbs,  and  begone  in  peace,  and  Alia  send  you  safe  to  your  own  country."  I 
made  my  obeisance,  and  he  went  after  the  Turks.  Zoraida  also  retired,  but  as 
soon  as  her  father  was  out  of  sight  she  returned  to  me,  and  said  with  her  eyes 
fiill  of  tears,  "  Atameji,  christiano?  Atameji?"  thatis,  "Art  thou  going  away,  Chris- 
tian? Art  thou  going?"  "Yes,  dearest  lady,"  said  I,  "but  not  without  you. 
Expect  me  the  next  Juma,  and  be  not  alarmed  when  you  see  us ;  for  we  will  convey 
you  safely  to  a  Christian  land."  She  understood  all  that  I  said ;  and,  throwing 
her  arm  about  my  neck,  she  began  with  faltering  steps,  to  move  towards  the 
house ;  when,  unfortunately  as  it  might  have  proved,  her  father  returned  and  saw 
us  in  that  attitude.  We  were  aware  that  he  had  seen  us,  and  Zoraida  had  the 
presence  of  mind  not  to  take  her  arm  from  my  neck,  but  rather  held  me  closer : 
and  letting  her  head  fall  upon  my  breast,  and  bending  her  knees,  she  pretended 
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to  befaintiiig :  so  that  I  appeared  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  supporting  her. 
Her  father  came  running  to  us,  and  seeing  his  daughter  in  that  situation,  en- 
quired the  cause.  But  as  she  made  no  reply,  he  said,  'These  dogs  have  certainly 
terrified  her  ;*  and  taking  her  from  me,  he  supported  her  in  his  arms ;  and  she, 
heaving  a  deep  sigh,  wiSi  her  eyes  still  Ml  of  tears,  said,  *  Amexi,  Christiano, 
amezi:' '  Begone,  Christian,  begone.'  Her  father  said,  'There  is  no  occasion,  child, 
for  the  Christian  to  go  away;  he  has  done  you  no  harm,  and  the  Turks  are  gone 
off.  Be  not  alarmed,  for  there  is  no  danger.'  '  They  have  indeed  frightened  her 
very  mudi,'  said  I,  'and  as  she  desires  me  to  go,  I  will  not  disobey;  but,  with 
your  leave,  I  will  come  again  to  this  garden  for  herbs.  Peace  be  with  you.'  'Come 
whenever  you  please,'  said  Agi-Morato;  'for  my  daughter  docs  not  say  this  as  having 
been  offended  by  you  or  any  other  Christian.'  I  now  took  my  leave  of  them 
both;  and  she,  looking  as  if  her  soul  had  been  rent  from  her,  went  away  with  her 
father,  while  I,  under  pretence  of  gathering  herbs,  carefrdly  surveyed  the  whole 
garden,  examining  all  the  inlets  and  outlets,  the  strength  of  the  house,  and  what- 
ever might  tend  to  faciKtate  our  business. 

**  Having  finished  my  observations,  I  communicated  to  the  renegade  and  my 
companions  all  that  had  passed,  anxiously  wishing  for  the  hour  when  I  might 
securely  enjoy  the  happiness  which  fortune  presented  to  me  in  the  company  of 
the  beautiful  Zoraida. 

"The  appointed  day  at  length  arrived;  and,  strictly  following  the  rules  and  di- 
rections we  had  previously  settled,  everything  proceeded  with  tiie  fairest  prospect 
of  success.  The  day  following  my  interview  with  Zoraida,  our  renegado,  at  the 
close  of  the  evening,  cast  anchor  almost  opposite  her  residence ;  and  the  Chris- 


tians who  were  to  be  employed  at  the  oar  were  ready,  and  concealed  about  the 
neighbourhood,  anxiously  waiting  for  me,  and  eager  to  surprise  the  bark,  which 
waa  lying  within  view:  for  they  knew  nothing  of  our  plan,  but  thought  they 
^ere  to  regain  their  liberty  by  force  and  by  killing  the  Moors  who  were  on  board 
:he  vessel:  they  joLQed  us,  therefore,  the  moment  we  made  our  appearance.  The 
sritical  time  was  now  arrived,  the  city  gates  being  shut,  and  not  a  person  to  be  seen 
ibroad;  we  therefore  deliberated  whether  it  would  be  better  to  go  first  to  Zoraida, 
■ir  secure  the  Moors  who  rowed  the  vessel.  In  the  meantime,  our  renegado 
jame  to  us,  asking  us  why  we  delayed  ?  for  that  now  was  the  time,  all  his  Moors 
being  thoughtless  of  danger  and  most  of  them  asleep.  When  we  told  him  what 
»ve  were  consulting  about,  he  assured  us  that  it  was  necessary  first  to  seize  the 
essel,  which  might  be  done  with  Ihe  utmost  ease  and  safety;  and  then  we  might 
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go  for  Zoraida.  We  all  approved  his  counsel,  and  gpoided  by  him  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  vessel ;  when  he  leaping  in  first  drew  his  cutlass,  and  said  in 
Morisco,  *  Let  not  one  man  of  you  stir,  or  he  shall  instantly  die.'  All  the  Christians 
quickly  followed  their  leader;  and  the  Moors,  who  were  cowardly  fellows,  in  great 
alann  and  without  making  any  resistance  (for  indeed  they  had  few  or  no  arms) 
quietly  suffered  themselves  to  be  bound,  which  was  done^  in  a  moment ;  the  Chris- 
tians stiU  threatening  that  if  they  made  the  ledelt  noise  they  would  instantly 
put  them  aH  to  death. 

''This  being  done,  and  half  our  number  left  on  board  to  guard  them,  the  le- 
maindoTi  led  on  by  the  renegade,  went  to  Agi-Morato^s  garden.  Fortunately  the 
door  opened  as  eaaily  to  us  as  if  it  had  not  been  locked ;  and  we  came  up  to  the 
house  in  profound  silence.  The  loveljr  Zoraida  was  waiting  for  us  at  a  window; 
and  hearing  us  approach,  she  asked  m  a  low  voice  whether  we  were  Nazareni : 
— ^that  is  Christians.  I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  desired  her  to  come 
down.  She  knew  my  voice,  and  instantly  obeyed  the  summons,  appearing  to  us 
beautiful  beyond  description,  and  in  the  richest  attire.  I  took  her  lumd,  and,  kiss- 
vag  it,  the  renegado  and  the  rest  of  our  party  followed  my  examine,  thinking  that 

I  only  meant  to  express  our 
thanks  and  acknowledg- 
ments to  her  as  the  instru- 
ment of  our  deliverance. 
The  renegado  asked  her  in 
Iforisco  whether  herfatiier 
was  in  the  house.  She 
said  that  he  Was,  but  thai 
he  was  asleep.  * '  Then  we 
must  awake  him,'  replied 
the  renegado,  'and  carry 
him  and  all  his  treasures 
with  us.'  *No,'  said  she, 
'my  father  shall  not  be 
touched;  end  there  is  no- 
thing of  much  value  but 
what  I  have  with  me, 
which  is  sufficient  to  sa- 
risfy  and  enrich  you  all: 
"^  \vait  a  moment  and  you 
shall  see.'  She  then  went 
in  again,  promising  to 
return  qui(My,  and  en- 
treating us  to  be  silent 
!  The  renegado  having  told 
me  what  had  passed,  I  in- 
sisted that  she  should  be 
obeyed  in  every  thing. 
~  Zoraida  soon  returned  wifii 

a  little  trunk  so  full  of  gold  crowns  that  she  could  scarcely  carry  it 

"  In  the  meantime  ti^e  father  of  Zoraida  unfortunately  awoke,  and  hearing  a 
noise  in  the  garden,  looked  out  at  the  window  and  saw  the  Christians.  Upon 
which  he  cri^  out  as  loud  as  he  oould  in  Arabic,  '  Christians,  Christians!  thieves, 
thieves !'  His  outcry  threw  us  all  into  the  utmost  oonstemation.  The  renegado 
perceiving  our  danger  and  the  necessity  of  prompt  exertion,  rushed  up  with  seve- 
ral others  to  the  chamber  of  Agi-Morato;  while  I  remained  below,  not  daring  to 
quit  Zoraida,  who  had  fednted  in  mv  arms.  They  acquitted  thexnselves  so  well 
that  in  a  moment  they  came  down  wim  their  prisoner  his  hands  tied,  and  his  mouth 
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stopped  with  a  handkerchief,  and  threatening,  if  he  made  the  least  noise,  that  it 
would  oost  him  his  life.  When  Zoraida  saw  her  father,  she  covered  her  e>es,  to 
ayoid  the  sight  of  him;  and  he  was  astonished  to  see  her  with  us,  but  little 
thought  how  Tt^llingly  she  had  put  herself  into  our  hands.  We  hastened  with  all 
possible  speed  to  the  bEurk,  where 


-NpV.^. 


V 


\ 


our  comrades  were  waiting  for 
us  with  impatience ;  and  scarcely 
two  hours   of   the    night    had    \v^ 
passed  when  we  were  all  safely     )j, 
on  board.     We  now  untied  the    /. ; 
hands  of  Zoraida's  &ther,  and    fj 
took  the  handkerchief  out  of  his  p 
mouth :  but  the  renegade  again  I ' 
warned  him,  at  penl  of  his  life,    \    /\  j 
not  to  speak  a  word.     When  he    \('J 
Baw  his  daughter,  he  began  to     ^/ 
sigh  piteously;  especially  when 
he  observed   that  I    held  her 
closely  embraced,    without  re- 
sistance or  complaint    on    her 
part:  neyertheless  he  remained 
silent,  lest  we  should  put  the  j       ( 
renegade's    threat  into    ezecu-  I     / 
tion.  ^    j 

**  When  Zoraida  saw  that  we        \ 
were  on  the  point  of  leaving  the        \ 
coast,  she  begged  the  renegade  to        ( 
communicate    to  me  her  wish         ] 
that  I  would  unbind  the  Moors,        /  ^ 
and  set  her  father  at  liberty,  for 
that  she   would  sooner  throw 
herself  into  the  sea  than  behold 
a  parent  who  loved  her  so  ten- 
derly carried  away  captive  before 
her  eyes,  and  upon  her  aocoimt. 
The  renegade  told  me  her  request, 
and  I  desired  that  she  might  be 

gratified ;  but  he  refused  to  comply,  saying  that  if  they  were  put  on  shore  at 
that  place  they  would  immediately  raise  the  country  and  despatch  armed  vessels 
to  pursue  us ;  and,  thus  beset  by  sea  and  land,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
escape :  all,  therefore,  that  could  be  done  was  to  give  them  their  liberty  at  the 
first  Christian  country  we  should  touch  at.  In  this  opinion  we  all  concurred ; 
and  Zoraida  was  herself  satisfied,  on  hearing  our  determination,  with  the  reasons 
why  we  could  not  then  grant  her  request.  With  glad  silence  and  cheerful  dili- 
gence, our  brave  rowers  now  handled  their  oars;  and  recommending  ourselves  to 
CK>d  with  all  our  hearts,  we  began  to  make  towards  the  island  of  Majorca,  which 
is  the  nearest  Christian  laud.  But  the  north  wind  beginning  to  blow  fireshly, 
and  the  sea  being  somewhat  rough,  it  was  foimd  impossible  to  steer  our  course  to 
Majorca,  and  we  were  compelled  to  keep  along  shore  towards  Oran ;  though  not 
witiiout  great  apprehensions  of  being  discovered  from  the  town  of  Sargel,  which 
lies  on  that  coast,  about  sixty  miles  from  Algiers.  We  were  afraid,  l&ewise,  of 
meeting  in  our  passage  with  some  of  the  galleots  which  bring  merchandise  from 
Tetuan;  though,  unless  it  was  a  cruizer,  we  trusted  we  should  be  able  to  defend 
ourselves,  if  not  capture  some  vessel  wherein  we  might  more  securely  pursue 
our  voyage.      During  this  time  Zoraida  kept  her  head  constantly  upon    my 
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breast,  that  she  might  not  look  at  her  fiither;  and  I  could  hear  her  continiially 
calling  upon  Leila  Maryem  to  assist  us. 

'*  We  had  rowed  about  thirty  miles  when  morning  dspvnied,  and  we  found  oar- 
selves  near  a  shore  which  seemed  to  be  quita  a  desert,  and  no  human  creature  to 
be  seen.  However,  by  labouring  hard  at  the  oars,  we  got  a  little  out  to  sea,  which 
had  now  become  more  calm :  and  having  made  about  two  leagues,  we  ordeared  the 
rowers  to  rest  by  turns,  in  order  to  recruit  themselves  with  tiie  food,  of  which  we 
had  abundance ;  but  they  revised  to  quit  their  oars,  saying  that  it  was  not  a  time 
to  repose,  but  tliat  they  could  eat  and  row  at  the  same  time,  if  those  who  were 
unemployed  would  supply  them.  This  was  done ;  but  soon  the  wind  began  to 
blow  a  brisk  gale,  which  compelled  us  to  lay  aside  our  oars ;  therefore  hoisting 
sail,  we  steered  directly  to  Oran,  as  it  was  impossible  to  hold  any  other  course ; 
and  we  proceeded  with  great  rapidity,  without  any  other  fear  than  that  of  meeting 
some  corsair.  We  gave  provisions  to  ilie  Moorish  prisoners,  comforting  them  with 
the  assurance  that  they  were  not  slaves,  but  should  have  their  liberty  the  first 
opportunity;  and  we  promised  the  same  to  Zoraida's  father.  ^I  might  hope  for 
much,'  he  replied, '  from  your  liberality  and  generous  treatment,  0  Christians !  but 
I  am  not  so  simple  as  to  expect  my  liberty,  or  that  you  would  expose  yourselves 
to  danger  in  robbing  me  of  it  without  some  view  to  my  ransom;  however, 
you  have  only  to  name  the  sum  you  require  for  myself  and  this  my  unhappy 
daughter,  who  is  the  better  part  of  my  soul.'  He  then  wept  so  bitteriy  that  we 
were  moved  to  compassion ;  and  Zoraida  looking  up  and  seeing  her  father  in  tears, 
left  me  to  throw  herself  into  his  arms.  Nothing  could  be  more  affecting  than  the 
scene.  The  father  now  observing  her  rich  attire,  said,  *  How  is  this,  daughter  ? — 
last  night,  I  saw  you  dressed  as  usual,  and  now  you  are  adorned  in  your  gayest 
apparel !'  She  answered  not  a  word.  The  renegade  interpreted  to  us  what  the 
Moor  had  said,  for  he  had  spoken  in  his  own  language.  He  then  noticed  the  cas- 
ket in  which  his  daughter  kept  her  jewels,  and,  being  still  more  perplexed,  he 
asked  her  how  it  had  come  into  our  hands,  and  what  it  oontained.  The  rene^gado 
now  interposed,  saying,    «Do  not  trouble  yourself  with  so  many  questions. 


signor ;  for  in  a  word  I  can  answer  all — ^your  daughter  is  a  Christian,  and  has 
been  the  means  of  filing  off  our  chains  and  restoring  us  to  liberty.  She  is  here 
with  her  own  consent,  and,  T  believe,  well  pleased :  like  one  who  goes  out  of 
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darkness  into  light,  firom  death  to  life,  and  firom  soffeiing  to  glorf .'  '  Is  this  true, 
daighter?'  said  the  Moor.  'It  is,'  answereil  Zoraida.  'You  are  then  become  a 
Christian,'  replied  the  old  man,  '  and  have  thrown  your  father  into  the  power  of 
his  enemies  ? '  To  which  Zoraida  answered :  '  I  am  indeed  a  Christian,  but  I  never 
thought  of  doing  you  harm ;  I  only  wished  to  do  myself  good.'  '  And  what  good 
have  you  done  yourself,  my  daughter  ? '  *  Ask  that,'  answered  she,  *  of  Leila 
Ifaryem,  who  can  tell  you  better  than  I  can.'  On  hearing  his  daughter  speak 
thus,  the  Moor  with  sudden  impetuosity  threw  himself  headlong  into  the  sea, 
and  would  certainly  have  been  drowned  had  not  the  wide  and  cumbrous  garments 
tie  wore  kept  him  a  short  time  above  water.  Zoraida  called  out  to  us  to  save  him, 
and  we  all  hastened  to  his  assistance,  and  dra^^ed  him  out  half  drowned  and  sense- 
less, a  sight  which  so  much  affected  Zoriada  that  she  lamented  over  him  as  if  he 


were  dead.  We  placed  him  so  that  he  might  disgorge  the  water  he  had  swallowed, 
and  in  about  two  hours  he  recovered  his  senses.  In  the  meantime,  the  wind 
changing,  we  were  obliged  to  ply  our  oars  to  avoid  running  upon  the  diore ;  and 
by  good  fortune  we  came  to  a  creek  by  the  side  of  a  small  promontory,  which  by 
the  Moors  is  called  the  cape  of  Cava  Eumia,  meaning  in  our  language  'The 
wicked  Christian  woman; '  for  the  Moors  have  a  tradition  that  Cava,*  who  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  Spain,  lies  buried  ihete.  Although  they  reckon  it  an  ill  omen 
to  be  forced  to  anchor  at  this  place  it  proved  a  safe  harbour  to  us,  considering 
how  high  the  sea  ran.  We  placed  sentinels  on  shore,  and  never  dropped  our 
oaxs ;  and  after  partaking  of  the  refreshments  which  the  renegade  had  provided, 
we  prayed  devoutiy  to  God  and  to  our  ladv  for  assistance  and  protection  in  the 
happy  accomplishment  of  our  enterprise.  Order  was  given,  at  Zoraida's  entreaty, 
to  set  her  fieither  on  shore,  and  also  the 'rest  of  the  Moors,  who  until  now  had 
been  fast  bound ;  for  her  tender  heart  could  not  eiidure  to  see  her  father  and 
countrymen  under  confinement.  We  promised  her  it  should  be  done  when  we 
put  to  sea  again,  since  we  ran  no  risk  in  leaving  them  in  so  desolate  a  place.  Our 
prayers  were  not  in  vain :  for  the  wind  presentily  changed  in  our  favour,  and  the 
sea  was  calm,  inviting  us  to  prosecute  our  voyage. 

"  We  now  unbound  the  Moors,  and  sent  them  one  by  one  on  shore,  to  their 
great  surprise ;  but  when  we  came  to  Zoraida's  father,  who  was  then  perfectly  in 
his  senses,  he  said,  '  Why,  Christians,  is  this  wicked  woman  desirous  of  my  being 
set  at  liberty  ?  Think  you  it  is  out  of  filial  piety  ?  No,  certainly :  it  is  because 
my  presence  would  disturb  her  in  the  indulgence  of  her  evil  inclinations.  Nor 
think  she  is  moved  to  change  her  religion  because  she  thinks  it  better  than 
ours;  no,  it  is  because  she  knows  that  there  is  more  licentiousness  in  your 
country.'    Then,  turning  to  Zoraida,  while  we  held  him  fast,  lest  he  should 

*  Thd  Am^hter  of  Comit  Julian,  who  wts  the  oaose  of  bnngmg  the  HoorB  into  Spain.— «/. 
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do  her  any  violence,  he  said,  '  Then  iU-advised,  thou  in&mons  girl !  whither 
art  thou  blindly  going  with  these  dogs,  our  natural  enemies?  Cursed  be  the  hour 
wherein  I  begat  thee,  and  cursed  the  indulgence  and  luxury  in  which  I  brought 
thee  up !'  Finding  him  not  disposed  to  be  soon  silent,  I  hurried  him  ashore, 
where  he  continued  his  execrations  and  wailings,  praying  to  Mahomet  that  he 


I'l^ 


N 


wovQd  beseech  GKkI  to  destroy,  confound,  and  annihilate  us;  and  when  we  had  got 
too  far  off  to  hear  his  words,  we  could  see  him  tearing  his  beard,  plucking  off  his 
hair,  and  rolling  himself  on  the  ground:  so  high  he  once  raised  his  Yoice  that  these 
words  reached  us,  '  Gome  back,  beloyed  daughter!  come  back,  and  I  will  forgive 
thee  all !  Let  those  men  keep  the  money  they  have,  but  do  thou  come  l^ack,  and 
comfort  thy  wretched  father^  who  must  perish  in  this  desert  land  if  thou 
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foreakcst  him!'  All  this  Zoraida  heard — all  this  she  felt,  and  bewailed;  but 
could  onlj  say  in  reply,  *  May  it  please  Alia,  my  dear  father,  that  Leila  Maryem, 
who  has  been  the  cause  of  my  turning  Christian,  may  comfort  you  in  your 
affliction!  Alia  well  knows  that  I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  I  haye  done, 
and  that  these  Christians  owe  me  no  thanks  for  any  fSavour  to  them,  since  my 
mind  would  never  haye  had  rest  until  I  had  performed  this  work,  which  to  me 
seems  as  good  as  you,  my  dearest  father,  thmk  it  bad.'  But  her  &ther  could 
no  longer  see  or  hear  her.  I  said  all  I  could  to  console  her  as  we  proceeded  on 
our  yo3rage,  and  happily  the  wind  was  so  &yourable  that  we  made  no  doubt  of 
Deing  next  morning  upon  the  coast  of  Spain.* 

"  But  as  good  seldom  or  neyer  comes  unmixed  with  eyil,  it  happened  un- 
fortunately, or  perhaps  through  the  curses  the  Moor  bestowed  on  his  daughter 
(for  a  father's  curse  is  always  to  be  dreaded,  whateyer  he  may  be)— I  say  it 
happened  that  about  the  third  hour  of  the  night,  when  we  were  &r  out  to  sea, 
and  under  fall  sail,  we  discoyered  by  the  light  of  the  moon  a  round  yessel  with 
all  her  sails  out»  a  little  a-head  of  us,  but  so  near  that  to  ayoid  running  foul  of 
her  we  were  forced  to  strike  sail,  and  they  also  put  the  helm  hard  up,  to  enable 
us  to  pass.  The  men  had  posted  themselyes  on  the  quarter-deck,  to  ask  who  we 
were,  whither  we  were  going,  and  whence  we  came:  but  as  their  inquiries 
were  in  French,  our  renegade  said,  '  Let  no  one  answer,  for  these  are  certainly 
French  corsairs,  who  plunder  eyerything  that  fledls  in  their  way.'  Upon  thii 
caution  all  were  silent,  and  we  continued  our  course,  their  yessel  being  to  the 
windward ;  but  we  had  not  proceeded  far  when  they  suddenly  fired  two  guns, 
and  both,  as  it  appeared,  with  chain-shot,  for  one  cut  our  mast  through  the  middle, 
which  together  with  the  sail  fell  into  the  sea,  and  the  other  at  the  same  instant 
came  through  the  middle  of  our  bark,  laying  it  quite  open,  though  without 
wounding  any  of  us.  But  finding  ourselyes  sinldng,  we  b^an  to  cry  aloud  for 
help^  and  entreated  them  to  saye  us  fh)m  drowning.  They  then  struck  their 
sailsy  and  sent  out  a  boat,  with  twelve  Frenchmen  on  board,  wdl  armed  with 
muskets,  and  their  matches  lighted;  but  seeing  how  few  we  were,  and  that  our 
vessel  was  sLuking,  they  took  us  in,  and  told  us  that  we  had  suffered  for  our 

•  Althoudi  we  rejoioe  at  tiie  escape  of  the  captive  and  his  aamaatea,  we  regiet  tliat  it  was 
not  effooted  oy  means  leas  orael,  if  the  drciunstiuioes  were  true,  or  if  invented,  thai  the  antiuv 
had  not  made  the  lady's  fiither,  who  was  destined  to  so  much  miseij,  a  penonajKe  leas  worthy 
of  ovr  compassion.  The  latter  part  of  this  story  affords  a  strikmg  exemplification  of  the 
deplorahle  state  of  moral  feeUng,  when  under  the  influence  of  religious  bigotiT,  at  the  time 
iroen  this  book  was  written.  What  but  this  oould  have  caused  the  amiable  and  liberal 
Cervantes  to  imagine  that  his  countrymen  would  receive  pleasure  from  so  honible  a  display  of 
parental  suffering,  agpaYated  b^  so  much  injustice  and  cruelly  ?  It  was  clearly  the  author's 
intention  to  give  a  laYourable  impression  of  the  .character  of  Zoraida,  and  he  would  have 
it  thought  that  the  powerful  workings  of  insttnctiye  piety  and  love  were  sufficient  to  justify  her 
elopement  with  a  foreign  slaye — a  stranger,  of  whom  she  knew  nothinff  except  what  she  had 
remarked  of  his  person  from  the  lattice-window  of  her  chamber.  Allowing  the  damsel  full 
credit  for  these  spiritual  motives  operating  unoonsdousiy  on  her  gentle  nature,  and  alio  for 
the  alight  compunction  she  discovered  at  the  frantic  grief  i^  had  caused  in  the  bosom  of  an 
aibctionate  fiither,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  her  conduct  presents  an  example  of  filial 
ingratitude,  of  wantonness  and  treachery,  that  would  not  he  easy  for  any  young  lady  to 
mnrpass,  even  though  she  had  never  heard  the  name  of  *'  Leila  Maryem." 

Li  such  a  country— or  rather  at  such  a  time— it  appears  that  me  load  of  misery  thus  heaped 
upon  an  unoffending,  an  honest,  and  even  generous  individual,  waa  fiurly  convertible  into  i 


of  joy  and  exultation,  because  the  sufferer  happened,  conformably  to  the  praetioe  of  his  nation, 
to  adore  the  common  Father  of  mankind  in  a  form  and  in  terms  not  used  among  the  readers  of 
bii  tale  of  woe ;  because  another  lamb  had  been  added  to  the  good  flock — a  new  convert  gained 
lO  the  true  fbith !  However  delightful  it  must  be  to  behold  the  real  examplea  of  desertion  from 
the  ranks  of  infldelity,  or  pleasing  to  contemplate  such  aa  are  only  feigned,  the  mind  that  can 
make  no  account  of  such  a  spectacle  of  human  calamity  unjustly  caused,  and  rejoice  at  the 
minute  advantage  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  must  have  little  of  that  genuine  religion,  bound- 
less in  ita  charity,  which  rejects  with  indignation  whatever  good  is  to  be  purchased  at  the  price 
of  moral  raotitade  and  the  best  &eUn^  of  humaoitf . 
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incivility  in  retnxning  them  no  answer.  Our  ren^^o  took  the  trunk  containing 
Zoraida*8  treasure,  and  unperceived  threw  it  into  the  sea.  In  short,  we  all 
passed  into  the  French  ship,  where,  haying  gained  from  ns  all  the  information 
thej  wanted,  they  proceeded  to  treat  us  as  enemies,  stripping  us  of  everything, 
even  of  the  bracelets  which  Zoraida  wore  upon  her  ancles.  But  I  suffered  most 
from  apprehensions  lest  they  should  rob  her  of  the  most  precious  jewel  of  all. 
But  the  desires  of  these  kind  of  men  seldom  extend  farther  than  to  money,  in 
the  pursuit  of  'wbick  they  are  insatiable.  They  would  have  taken  away  even  the 
olothes  we  wore  as  slaves,  had  they  thought  mem  of  the  smallest  value.  Some 
of  them  proposed  throwing  us  all  overboard,  wrapped  up  in  a  sail :  for  their 
object  was  to  trade  in  some  of  the  Spanish  ports,  pretending  to  be  of  Brittany; 
and  should  they  carry  us  with  them  they  would  there  be  seized  and  punished 
for  the  robbery.  But  the  captain,  who  had  plundered  my  dear  Zoraida,  said  he 
was  contented  with  what  he  had  already  got,  and  that  he  would  not  touch  at  any 
port  of  Spain,  but  pass  the  Straits  of  Qibraltar  by  night,  and  make  the  best  oi 
his  way  for  Bochelle,  whence  he  came;  and  therefore  they  finally  agreed  to  pro- 
vide us  with  a  boat  and  what  was  necessary  for  so  short  a  voyage  as  we  had  to 
make.  This  they  did  on  the  following  day,  when  in  view  of  the  Spanish  coast, 
at  the  sight  of  which  all  our  troubles  were  forgotten — so  great  is  the  delight  of 
regaining  liberty !  It  was  about  noon  when  they  dismissed  us,  with  two  barreb 
of  water  and  some  biscuit.  The  captain  was  even  so  far  moved  by  compassion  as 
to  give  Zoraida  about  forty  crovms  in  gold,  at  the  same  time  forbiddii^  his  sol- 
diers to  strip  her  of  her  dothes,  the  same  which  she  now  wears. 

**  We  expressed  to  them  more  gratitude  for  what  they  refrained  from  doing 
than  resentment  for  what  we  had  suffered  from  them ;  and  thus  we  separated, 
they  steering  towards  the  Straits,  and  we  towards  the  land  before  us,  rowing  sc 
hard  that  we  hoped  to  reach  it  before  monung.  Some  of  our  party  thought  it 
unsafe  to  land  at  dark  upon  a  coast  with  which  we  were  unacquainted;  while 
others  were  so  impatient,  that  they  were  for  making  the  attempt  even  though 
among  rocks,  rather  than  be  exposed  to  the  corsairs  of  Tetuan,  who  are  often  at 
night  in  Barbary  and  the  next  morning  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  where  they 
usually  make  some  prize,  and  return  to  sleep  at  their  ovm  homes.  It  was  agreed 
at  last  that  we  should  row  gently  towards  the  shore,  and,  if  the  sea  proved  calm, 
land  where  we  could ;  and  before  midnight  we  found  ourselves  close  to  a  large 
and  high  moimtain,  at  the  foot  of  which  there  was  a  convenient  landing-place. 
We  ran  our  boat  into  the  sand,  leaped  on  shore,  and  kissed  the  ground ;  thank- 
ing God  with  tears  of  joy  for  the  happy  termination  of  our  perilous  voyage. 
We  dragged  our  boat  on  shore,  and  then  climbed  the  mountain,  scarcely  oredit- 
iog  that  we  were  really  upon  Christian  ground.  We  were  anxious  for  day-break ; 
but  having  at  length  gained  the  top  of  the  mountain,  whence  we  had  hoped  to 
discover  some  yUkge  or  shepherd's  hut,  we  could  see  no  indications  of  human 
abode ;  we  therefore  proceeded  farther  into  the  country,  trusting  we  should  soon 
meet  with  some  person  to  inform  us  where  we  were.  But  what  most  troubled 
me  was  to  see  Zoraida  travel  on  foot  through  those  craggy  places ;  for  though  I 
sometimes  carried  her  in  my  arms,  she  was  more  distressed  than  relieved  by  my 
labour.  I  therefore  led  her  by  the  hand,  and  she  bore  the  &tigue  with  the 
utmost  patience  and  oheerfidness. 

'<  Thus  we  proceeded  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  league,  when  the  sound  of  a  little 
beU  reached  our  ears,  which  was  a  signal  that  ffocks  were  near;  and  eagerly 
looking  around  us,  we  perceived  a  young  shepherd  at  the  foot  of  a  cork-tree, 
quietly  shaping  a  stick  with  his  knife.  We  called  out  to  him,  upon  which  he 
raised  his  head  and  hastUy  got  vm;  and,  the  first  who  presented  themselves  to  his 
sight  being  the  renegade  and  Zoraida,  in  Moorish  habits,  he  thought  all  the 
Moors  in  Barbary  were  upon  him;  making,  therefore,  towards  the  wood  with 
incredible  speed,  he  cried  out,  as  loud  as  he  could,  "  Moors !  the  Moors  are 
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landed !  Moon,  Moon !  arm,  arm  !*'  we  were  perplexed  at  fint  how  to  act ;  bat 
oonadering  that  he  would  certainlj  alarm  the  oonntry,  and  that  the  militia  of  the 
coast  would  soon  be  out  . 

to  see  what  was  the  mat-  ,       . '^         ,,,. . -c^^^-T ''     %['_-     -^  fei'   .. 

ter,  we  agreed  that  the        ^^      ,,' .    '^%";;/         <i-|!J3S«V.,     ^^  W.  ■' 
len^pado   should  strip  o''>      J^<^.'.,Z'     ,. --  .     %SV '      V.Vi' 

off  his  Turkish  habi^ 
and  put  on  a  jerkin,  or 
slave's  cassock,  which 
one  of  our  party  imme- 
diately gave  him,  leav- 
ing )^iniaftlf  only  in  his 
shni;.       Then   recom- 
mending  ourselves   to 
Gk)d,   we  pursued  the 
same    road    that    the  ""^ 
shepherd    had    taken, 
expectingeverymoment     "IT 
that    the    coast-guard  V  -' 
would  be  upon  us.    Nor  —/ 
were  we  deceived  in  our 
apprehensions,  for  not 
long  afterwards,  when 
we  were  descending  into 
the  plain,  we  discovered 
above    fifly  horsemen     .'' 
advancing    at    a  half-    /"/^ 
gallop;  upon  which  we 
stood  still  to  wait  their 

approach:  but  as  they^  "^  -  -^  -  /^y  vi>^'.' 

drew  near  and  found,  instead  of  the  Moon  they  had  expected,  a  party  of  poor 
Christian  captives,  they  were  not  a  little  surprised;  and  one  of  them  asked  us 


vrhether  we  had  been  the  cause  of  the  alarm  spread  in  the  country.    I  told  him 
that  I  believed  so,  and  was  proceeding  to  inform  him  whence  we  oame,  and 
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who  we  were,  when  one  of  our  party  recognised  the  horseman  who  had  questioned 
ub;  and  interrupting  me,  he  exclaimed,  'God  be  praised  for  bringing  us  to 
this  part  of  the  country !  for  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  ground  we  stand  upon  is 
the  territory  of  Yelez  Malaga;  and  if  long  captivity  has  not  impaired  my  memory, 
you,  sir,  wno  now  question  us  are  Pediro  de  Bustamante,  my  uncle.'  Scarcely 
had  the  Christian  captive  ceased  speaking,  when  the  horseman  threw  himself 
fix)m  his  horse,  and  ran  to  embrace  the  young  man,  saying  to  him,  'Dear 
nephew  of  my  soul,  I  well  remember  you !  How  often  have  I  bewailed  your 
loss,  with  your  mother  and  kindred,  who  are  still  living  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  again !  We  knew  you  were  in  Algiers ;  and  by  your  dress,  and  that 
of  your  companions,  I  conjecture  that  you  must  have  recovered  your  liberty  in 
some  miracidous  manner.'  'It  is  so,  indeed,'  answered  the  young  man,  'and 
when  an  opportunity  offers  you  shall  know  the  whole  story.'  As  soon  as  the 
horsomen  understood  that  we  were  Christian  captives,  they  alighted,  and  each  of 
them  invited  us  to  accept  of  his  horse  to  carry  us  to  the  city  of  Yelez  Malaga, 
which  was  a  league  and  a  half  distant.  Some  of  them  went  back  to  convey  Sie 
boat  to  the  town,  on  being  informed  where  we  had  left  it ;  others  took  us  up 
behind  them,  and  Zoraida  rode  behind  our  captive's  unde.  The  news  of  onr 
coming  having  reached  the  town  before  us,  multitudes  came  out  to  greet  ub. 
They  were  not  much  surprised  by  the  sight  of  liberated  captives,  or  Moors  made 
slaves,  for  the  people  of  that  coast  are  accustomed  to  both  ;  but  they  were  struck 
by  the  beautv  of  Zoraida,  which  then  appeared  in  perfection ;  for  the  exercise  of 
walking,  and  the  delight  of  being  safe  in  Christendom,  produced  such  a  com- 


y 


flexion  that,  if  my  affection  did  not  deceive  me,  the  world  never  saw  a  more 
beautiful  creature. 

"  We  went  directly  to  the  church,  to  return  thanks  for  the  mercy  of  oui 
deliverance;  and  Zoraida,  upon  first  entering,  said  the  images  there  were  very' 
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Hke  tiiat  of  Leila  Maryem.  The  xen^ado  told  her  that  she  was  right,  and 
explained  to  her  as  well  as  he  could,  what  they  signified,  that  she  might  adore 
them  as  the  representations  of  that  very  Leila  Maryem  who  had  spoken  to  her : 
nor  was  she  idow  in  comprehending  him,  for  she  had  good  sense  and  a  ready 
Apprehension.  After  this  they  accommodated  ns  in  different  houses  of  the  town; 
raid  the  Christian,  our  companion,  took  the  renegade,  Zoraida,  and  myself,  to  the 
house  of  his  parents,  who  treated  us  with  the  same  kindness  they  showed 
towBids  their  own  son.  We  staid  in  Yelez  six  days ;  when  the  renegade,  having 
gained  all  necessary  information  on  the  suhject,  repaired  to  the  city  of  Ghranada, 
there  to  he  re-admitted,  hy  means  of  the  holy  inquisition,  into  the  bosom  of  our 
cdiurch.  The  rest  of  the  freed  captives  each  went  their  own  way,  leaving 
Zoraida  and  myself  to  pu^-sue  ours,  with  no  other  worldly  wealth  than  the 
crowns  which  iiie  courtesy  of  the  Frenchman  had  bestowed  on  her;  some  of 
which  proved  useful  in  purchasing  the  animal  on  which  she  rides.  I  have 
hitherto  attended  her  as  a  father  and  esquire,  not  as  a  husband;  and  we  are 
going  to  see  if  my  fSather  be  yet  alive,  or  whether  my  brothers  have  been  more 
fortunate  than  myself:  though  since  heaven  has  given  me  Zoraida,  I  cannot 
conceive  that  any  better  fortune  could  have  befallen  me.  The  patience  with 
which  she  bears  tiie  inconveniences  attendant  on  poverty,  and  the  fervour  of  her 
piety,  excites  my  warmest  admiration;  and  I  consider  myself  bound  to  serve  her 
all  the  days  of  my  life :  yet  the  delight  I  feel  in  knowing  her  to  be  mine  is 
sometimes  disturbed  by  an  imcertainty  whether  I  shall  find  any  comer  in  my 
own  country  wherein  to  shelter  her ;  and  also  whether  time  or  death  may  not 
have  made  such  alterations  in  my  family  that  I  shall  find  none  left  to  ac- 
knowledge me. 

''This,  gentlemen,  is  my  story  ;*  whether  it  has  been  entertaining  or  uncom- 
mon, you  are  the  best  judges :  I  can  only  say,  for  my  own  part,  Ihat  I  would 
willingly  have  been  more  brief;  and  indeed  I  have  omitted  manv  carcumBtances 
lest  you  should  think  me  tedious." 


♦  CdTFantes  has  repeated  this  story  in  his  play  of  "The  Baths  of  Aigel,"  and  Lope  deVeffa 
has  also  made  it  the  sabject  of  his  -  Captives  of  ArgeL"  Cervantes  expressly  decUxes  it  to  be 
a  £m^  ;  nor  is  the  circumstance  sinffuUr,  for  P.  Sepulvieda  el  Toerto,  who  in  the  Escarial 
wrote  the  events  of  his  own  lime,  relates  that  in  the  year  1596,  a  German  lady,  wife  to  the 
Bey,  and  sultaness  of  Argel,  who  had  been  made  captive  when  a  child,  came  over  to  Spain, 
aided  by  a  monk  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  who  had  been  one  of  the  captives.  She  intrusted  him 
with  letters,  communicating  her  purpose  to  Philip  11.  and  the  Infanta  Donna  Isabel  Clara 
Sugenia,  which  he  delivered,  and  then  returned  to  ArgeL  Having  obtained  permission  of  the 
Bey  to  fwsB  some  days  at  a  garden  or  pleasure-house  which  he  had  near  the  shore,  she  was 
Aoe  rejoined  by  the  monk—being  enabled  to  find  each  other  out  by  plumes  which  they  had 
previouslT  agreed  to  use  for  that  purpose.  The  marquis  of  Denia,  then  viceroy  of  Valencia, 
afterwards  duke  of  Lerma,  received  orders  from  his  majesty  to  send  a  vessel  for  them  to  Areel: 
••and  the  sultaness."  says  P.  Sepulvieda,  "embarked  with  aU  her  richest  jewels  and  most  valua- 
ble  projwrtY,  accompanied  by  about  twenty  persons,  and  immediately  set  saa  One  Moorish 
woman  m  her  train,  on  discovering  that  they  were  going  to  Spain,  began  to  call  so  loudly 
upon  heaven  that  they  were  obliged  to  destroy  her:  earth  was  speedily  roused  by  her  cries,  and 
athousand  vessels  were  immediately  in  pursuit,  but  God  did  not  suffer  them  to  be  overtaken. 
The  sultaness  reached  Valencia,  and  was  cordially  received  by  the  citizens  and  their  viceroy. 
At  court,  also,  she  was  weU  received  by  the  king  and  royal  famUy;  the  place  of  her  abode 
being  left  to  her  own  decision,  she  fixed  upon  Valencia,  where  she  passed  her  life,  supiK»ted  by 
a  pension  firom  his  majesty.'*    (BibliotecaraaL  est.  H.  cod.  160,  torn.  2.  p,  14.>— P. 
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CHAPTEB  XLIL 

VHICH  TRBATR  07  OTHBIl  0CCURBSNGE8  AT  THE  DTK ;     AND  07  YAAIOUS  THIN08    WOBTICT   TO 

BB  KNOWN. 

8  soon  as  the  captive  ceased  speaking,   "Truly, 
i.  captain/'  said  Don  Fernando,  **  your  narrative  has 
^  been  so  interesting  to  us,  both  from  the  extraor- 
dinary nature  of  the  events  themselves,  and  youi 
manner  of  relating  them,  that  we  should  not  have 
*    been  wearied  had  it  lasted  till  to-morrow.'*    The 
P^  whole  party  now  offered  their  services,  with  such 
'^  expressions  of  kindness  and  sincerity,  that  the  cap- 
^  tain  felt  highly  gratified.     Don  Fernando  in  parti- 
1^  cular  offered,  if   he  would  return  with  him,  tc 
^  prevail  with  the  marquis  his  brother  to  stand 
^    god-father  at  Zoraida's  baptism ;  and  promised  on 
"    his  own  part  to  afford  him  all  the  assistance  neces- 
sary tor  his  appearance  in  his  own  country  with  the  dignity  and  distinction  duci 
to  his  person.    The  captive  thanked  him  most  courteously,  but  declined  hiB 
generous  offers. 
Night  was  now  advanced,  and  a  coach  arrived  at  the  inn,  with  some  horsemen. 


The  travellers  wanted  lodging  for  the  night,  but  the  hostess  told  them  that  there 
was  not  an  inch  of  room  disengaged  in  the  whole  inn.  **  Notwithstanding  that," 
staid  one  of  the  men  on  horseback,  **  there  must  be  room  made  for  my  loi^  jud^ 
here  in  the  coach."  On  hearing  this,  the  hostess  was  disturbed,  and  said :  "  Sir, 
the  truth  is,  I  have  no  bed ;  but  if  his  worship,  my  lord  judge,  brings  one  with 
him,  let  him  enter  in  God's  name ;  for  I  and  my  husband  will  quit  our  own 
chamber  to  accommodate  his  honour." 

"  Be  it  so,"  quoth  the  squire;  and  by  this  time  a  person  had  alighted  ftom  vhe 
coach  whose  garb  immediately  showed  the  nature  and  dignity  of  lus  station :  foi 
his  long  gown  and  tucked-up  sleeves  denoted  him  to  '>e  a  judge,  as  his  servant 
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bad  raid.  He  led  by  the  hand  a  young  lady,  apparently  about  sixteen  yean  of 
age,  in  a  riding-dress,  so  lovely  and  elegant  in  her  person  that  all  were  struck 
with  so  much  admiration  that  had  they  not  seen  Dorothea,  Lucinda,  and  Zoraida, 
they  wouid  never  have  believed  that  there  was  such  another  beautiftil  damsel  io 

,,,'•1  '^  ^    r\ 

.;     i  =  'l     -Z-    -  \' 


existence.  Don  Quixote  was  present  at  their  entrance,  and  he  thus  addressed 
them :  "  Tour  worship  may  securely  enter,  and  range  this  castle ;  for  however 
confined  and  inconvenient  it  may  be,  place  will  always  be  found  for  arms  and 
letters ;  especially  when,  like  your  worship,  they  appear  under  the  patronage  of 
beauty :  for  to  this  fair  maiden  not  only  castles  rfiould  throw  open  wide  their 
gates,  but  rocks  divide  and  separate,  and  mountains  bow  their  lofty  heads,  in 
salutation.  Enter,  sir,  into  this  paradise !  for  here  you  will  find  suns  and  stars, 
worthy  of  that  lovely  heaven  you  bring  with  you.  Here  you  wiU  find  arms  in 
Their  zenith,  and  beauty  in  perfection !"  The  judge  marvelled  greatly  at  this 
"'jieoch,  and  he  earnestly  surveyed  the  knight,  no  less  astonished  by  his  appearance 
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than  his  discourse,  and  was  considering  what  to  say  in  reply  when  the  oibitfr 
ladies  made  their  appearance,  attracted  by  the  account  the  hostess  had  given  of 
the  beauty  of  the  young  lady.  Don  Fernando,  Cardenioi  and  the  priest,  paid 
their  compliments  in  a  more  intelligible  manner  than  Don  Quixote,  and  all  the 
ladies  of  the  castle  welcomed  the  &ir  stranger.  In  short,  the  judge  easily  per- 
ceived that  he  was  in  the  company  of  persons  of  distinction;  but  the  mien, 
visage,  and  behaviour  of  Don  Quixote  confounded  him.  After  mutual  courtesies 
and  inquiries  as  to  what  accommodation  the  inn  afforded,  the  airangements 
previously  made  were  adopted :  namely,  that  all  the  women  should  lodge  in  the 
large  chamber,  and  the  men  remain  without,  as  their  guard.  The  judge  was 
content  that  the  young  lady,  who  was  his  daughter,  should  accompany  the  other 
ladies,  and  she  hersdf  readily  consented :  thus  with  part  of  &e  innkeeper^s 
narrow  bed,  together  with  that  which  the  judge  had  brought  with  him,  they 
accommodated  tiiemselves  during  the  night  better  than  the^  had  expected. 

The  captive  from  the  moment  he  saw  the  judge  felt  his  heart  beat,  from  an 
impression  that  this  gentleman  was  his  brother.  He  therefore  inquired  his  name 
and  country  of  one  of  the  servants,  who  told  him  that  he  was  the  licentiate 
John  Perez  de  Yiedma,  and  he  had  heard  that  his  native  place  was  in  a  town  in 
the  mountains  of  Leon.  This  acooimt  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  this  was 
indeed  that  brother  who,  by  the  advice  of  his  fiEither,  had  applied  himself  to 
letters.  Agitated  and  overjoyed,  he  called  aside  Don  Fernando,  Cardenio,  and 
the  priest,  and  communicated  to  them  his  discovery.  The  servant  had  also  told 
him  that  he  was  going  to  die  Indies,  as  judge  of  Ihe  courts  of  Mexico,  and  that 
the  young  lady  was  his  daughter,  whose  mother  had  died  in  giving  her  birth,  but 
had  left  her  a  rich  inheritance.  He  asked  them  how  they  bought  he  had  best 
make  himself  known,  or  how  he  could  ascertain  whether  his  brother,  seeing  him  so 
poor,  would  not  be  ashamed  to  own  him,  or  receive  him  to  his  bosom  with  i^eetion. 
**  Leave  me  to  make  that  experiment,"  said  the  priest ;  ''  not  that  I  make  any 
doubt,  signor  captain,  of  your  meeting  with  a  kind  reception;  for  there  is  an 
appearance  of  worth  and  good  sense  in  your  brother  which  neither  implies  arro- 
gance nor  inability  to  appreciate  duly  the  accidents  of  fortune.'*  '<  Neverthe* 
less,"  said  the  captain,  *'  1  would  rather  not  discover  myself  abruptly  to  him." 
**  Leave  all  to  me,''  answered  the  priest,  "  and  I  will  manage  the  af&ii  to  your 
satisfaction.*' 

A  collation  being  now  ready,  they  all  sat  down  to4abH  except  the  captain,  to 
partake  of  it,  and  also  the  ladies,  who  remained  in  thdr  own  chamber.  The 
]iriest  took  this  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  judge:  '^My  lord,  I  had  a  comrade 
of  your  name  in  Constantinople,  where  I  was  a  slave  some  years.  He  was  a 
captain,  and  one  of  the  bravest  soldiers  in  the  Spanish  in£mti7 ;  but  he  was  as 
unfortimate  as  brave."  "  Pray  what  was  this  captain's  name  V*  said  the  judge. 
"He  was  called,"  answered  the  priest,  ''  Buy  Perez  de  Yiedma,  and  was  bom  in  a 
village  in  the  mountains  of  Leon.  He  related  to  me  a  circumstance  whidi, 
from  a  person  of  less  veracity  than  himself,  I  should  have  taken  for  a  tale  such 
as  old  women  tell  by  a  winter's  fire-side.  He  told  me  that  his  &ther  had 
divided  his  estate  equally  between  himself  and  his  three  sons,  and  after  giving 
them  certain  precepts  better  than  those  of  Cato,  he  proposed  to  them  the  choioe 
of  three  professions.  My  friend  adopted  that  of  arms,  and  I  can  assure  yon  that 
he  was  so  successful  that  in  a  few  years,  withont  any  other  aid  than  his  own 
bravery  and  merit,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  captain  of  foot,  and  was  in  the  high- 
road to  preferment  when  fortune  proved  adverse  and  he  lost  her  frtvouis, 
together  with  his  liberty,  in  that  glorious  action  which  gave  freedom  to  so  many — 
I  mean  the  battie  of  Lepanto.  I  was  myself  taken  in  Goleta,  and  afterwards,  by 
different  adventures,  we  became  comrades  in  Constantinople.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  to  Algiers,  where  he  met  with  one  of  the  strangest  adventures  in  the  world." 
The  priest  then  briefly  lekted  to  him  what  had  passed  between  his  brother  and 
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Zoraida.  He  was  listened  to  by  the  judge  with  extreme  attention ;  but  he  pro- 
ceeded no  farther  than  to  that  point  where  the  Christians  were  plundered  by  the 
French,  and  his  oomrade  and  the  beautiful  Moor  left  in  poverty ;  pretending  that 
he  knew  not  what  became  of  them  afterwards,  whether  they  ever  reached  Spain, 
or  were  carried  by  their  captors  to  France. 

The  captain  stood  listening  at  some  distance,  and  watching  all  the  emotions  of 
his  brotiier,  who  when  the  priest  had  finished  his  story,  sighed  profoundly,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  said,  "  Oh,  sir,  you  know  not  how  nearly  I  am  affected  by 
what  you  have  communicated !     That  gallant  captain  you  mention  is  my  elder 
brother,  who  having  entertained  more  elevated  thoughts  than  my  younger  brother 
or  myself,  chose  the  honourable  profession  of  arms,  which  was  one  of  the  three 
pursuits  proposed  to  us  by  our  fatiier.    I  applied  myself  to  letters,  which  by  the 
blessing  of  God  and  my  own  exertions,  has  raisod  me  to  my  present  rank.     My 
Tounger  brother  is  in  Peru,  abounding  in  riches^  and  has  amply  repaid  the  sum 
he  took  out  with  him.     He  has  enabled  my  fiEither  to  indulge  Mb  liberal  disposi- 
tion, and  supplied  me  with  tlie  means  of  prosecuting  my  studies  with  eveir 
advantage,  until  I  attained  the  rank  which  at  present  I  enjoy.    My  father  is  still 
Uving,  and  continually 
prays  to  GFod  that  his 
eyes  may  not  be  closed 
in  death  before  he  has 
once  again  beheld  his 
first-bom  son.    It  sur- 
prises me  that  he  never 
communicated  his  situ- 
ation to  hiB  family,  for 
had  either  of  us  known 
of  it,  he  need  not  have 
waited  for  the  miracle 
of  the  cane  to  have  ob- 
tained his  ransom.  My 
anxiety  is  now  about 
the  treatment  he  may 
have  met  with  from 
those  Frenchmen ;  this 
uncertainty  as  to  his  ; 
taie  will   render   my  < 
voyage  most  sad  and 
melancholy.     Oh,  my 
brother!    if   I  knew 
but  where  to  find  thee, 
I  would  deliver  thee 
at  any  risk.    Ah,  who 
shall  bear  the  news  to 
our  aged  fatiier,  that 

thou  art  living?  Wert  thou  buried  in  the  deepest  dungeon  of  Barbaiy,  his  wealth 
and  that  of  Ay  brothers  should  redeem  thee!  0  lovely  and  bountifid  Zoraida ! 
who  can  repay  thy  kindness  to  my  brother.^  Who  shall  be  so  happy  as  to 
witness  thy  regeneration  by  baptism,  and  be  present  at  thy  nuptials,  which  would 
give  us  all  so  much  delight  ?*'  The  judge  affected  all  his  auditors  by  these  and 
other  demonstrations  of  sorrow  and  fraternal  affection. 

The  priest,  finding  he  had  gained  his  point  according  to  the  captain's  wish, 
would  no  longer  protract  their  pain,  ami  rising  from  table  he  went  into  the 
adjoining  chamber,  and  led  out  Zoraida,  who  was  followed  by  the  other  ladies ; 
he  took  also  the  hand  of  the  captain,  and  introduced  them  both  to  the  judge, 
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saying,  "  My  lord,  cease  yoiir  lamentationsy  for  hcr^  is  your  brotiber  and  good 
sister-in-law,  Captain  Yiedma,  and  the  beautiful  Moor,  to  whom  he  owes  so 
much.  They  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  Erench|  only  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  proving  a  brother's  liberality."      The  captain  ran  towards  his 


brother,  who  first  held  back  to  look  at  him ;  then,  recognising  him,  he  pressed 
him  to  his  heart,  while  his  eyes  overflowed  with  tears  of  joy.  The  meeting  was 
indeed  affecting  beyond  description.  From  time  to  time  their  mutual  inquiries 
were  suspended  by  renewed  demonstrations  of  fraternal  love:  often  the  judge 
embraced  Zoraida,  and  as  often  returned  her  to  the  caresses  of  his  daughter: 
and  a  most  pleasing  sight  it  was  to  see  the  mutual  embraces  of  the  fair  Chnstian 
and  lovely  Moor. 

Don  Quixote  was  all  this  time  a  silent  but  attentive  observer,  satisfied  at  the 
correspondence  of  these  singular  events  with  the  annals  of  chivalry.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  captain  and  Zoraida  should  go  with  their  brother  to  Seville,  and 
acquaint  their  father  of  his  return,  so  that  the  old  man  might  be  present  at  the 
baptism  and  nuptials  of  Zoraida,  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  judge  to  defer  his 
journey  beyond  a  month.  The  night  being  now  far  advanced,  they  proposed  re- 
tiring to  repose  during  the  remainder,  Don  Quixote  offering  his  service  to  guard 
the  eastle,  lest  some  giant  or  other  miscreant  errant,  tempted  by  the  treasure  of 
beauty  there  enclosed,  should  presume  to  make  an  attack  upon  it.  His  Mends 
thanked  him,  and  took  occasion  to  amuse  the  judge  with  an  account  of  his  strange 
frenzy.  Sancho  Panza  alone  was  out  of  all  patience  at  sitting  up  so  late.  How- 
ever he  was  better  accommodated  than  any  of  them,  upon  the  accoutrements  of 
his  ass,  for  which  he  dearly  paid,  as  shall  be  herec^ter  related.  The  ladies 
having  retired  to  their  chamber,  and  the  rest  accommodated  as  well  as  they  oonid 
be,  Don  Quixote,  according  to  promise,  sallied  out  of  the  inn  to  take  his  post  at 
the  oastle-gate. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

WUXCH  THBA.T8  07  THB  AOBXXA3LB  HI8T0BT  07  THB  TOVNG  MULETEBB;     WITH  OTBBB 
STBAlfOB  A0CIDENT8  THAT  HAFPBMBD  AT  THX  IVN. 

TJST  before  day-break  a  yoice  reached  the  ears 

of  the  ladies,  bo  sweet  and  melodious  that  it 

forcibly  arrested  their  attention,  eflpecially  that 

I  of  Dorothea,  by  -whose  side  slept  Donna  Clara 

I  de  Yiedina,  the  daughter  of  the  judge.     The 

▼oice  was  unaccompanied  by  any  instrument, 
I  and  they  were  surprised  at  the  skiU  of  the 

I  singer.    Sometimes  they  fancied  that  the  sound 

proceeded  from  the  yaffd,  and  at  other  times 
:  from  the  stable.    While  they  were  in  this  un- 

~  certainty,  Cardenio  came  to  the  chamber-door, 

'  and  said,  "  If  you  are  not  asleep,  pray  listen ; 

and  you  will  hear  one  of  the  muleteers  sing- 
ing enchantingly."     Dorothea  told  him  that 
they  had  heard  him ;  upon  which  Cardenio  retired.    Then  listening  with  much 
attention^  Dorothea  plamly  distinguished  the  following  words : — 

Tofs'd  in  «  sea  of  donbis  and  fean, 

Love's  hapless  mariner,  I  sail 
Where  no  inyidng  port  appears. 

To  screen  xne  mm  the  stormy  gale. 

At  distance  Tieir'd,  a  cheering  star 

Conducts  me  throash  the  swelling  tidei 
A  brighter  lominary  nur 

Thim  Palinams  e'er  descried. 

Mj  floul,  attracted  by  its  blase, 

Still  follows  where  it  points  the  way. 
And,  while  attentiTely  I  f^aie. 

Considers  not  how  far  I  stray. 

But  female  pride,  reserved  and  shy. 

Like  doads  that  deepen  on  the  daj, 
Oft  shrouds  it  from  my  longing  eye. 

When  most  I  need  the  guidmg  ray. 

O,  lovely  star,  so  pure  and  bright ! 

Whose  splendour  feeds  my  vital  fire. 
The  moment  thou  deny'st  thy  light, 

Thy  lost  adoivr  will  expire. 

Dorothea  thought  it  was  a  great  loss  to  Donna  Clara  not  to  hear  such  excellent 
singing,  she  therefore  gave  her  a  gentle  shake  and  awoke  her :  **  Excuse  me,  my 
dear,  for  disturbing  you,"  she  said,  "since  it  is  only  that  you  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  sweetest  voice  which  perhaps  you  ever  heard  in  your  Hfe ! " 
Clara,  half  awake,  was  obliged  to  ask  Dorothea  to  repeat  what  she  had  said  to  her; 
after  which  she  endeavoured  to  command  her  attention,  but  had  no  sooner  heard 
a  few  words  of  the  song  than  she  was  seized  with  a  At  of  trembling  as  violent 
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as  the  attack  of  a  quartan  agae:  and,  dinging  round  Dorothea,  she  died,  "  Ah, 
mj  dear  lady !  why  did  you  wake  me  ?  ^e  greatest  seryice  that  could  be  done 
me  would  be  for  ever  to  close  both  my  eyes  and  ears,  that  I  might  neither  see  nor 


\ 


near  that  unhappy  musician."  "  What  do  you  say,  my  dear  ?"  answered  Doro- 
thea :  "  Is  it  nota  muleteer  who  is  singing  ? "  '*  Oh  no,"  replied  Clara ;  "  he  is 
a  young  gentleman  of  large  possessions,  and  so  much  master  of  my  heart  that,  if 
he  reject  me  not,  it  shall  be  his  eternally."  Dorothea  was  surprised  at  the  pas- 
sionate expressions  of  the  girl,  which  she  would  not  have  expected  firom  one  of 
her  tender  years.  She  therefore  said  to  her,  "  Your  words  surprise  me,  edgnora 
Clara :  explain  yourself  farther;  what  is  this  you  say  of  hearts  and  possessions — 
and  who  is  this  musician,  whose  voice  affects  you  so  much  ?  But  stay—do  not  speak 
just  yet:  he  seems  to  be  preparing  to  sing  again,  and  I  must  not  lose  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  him."  Clara,  however,  stopped  her  own  ears  with  both  her  hands, 
to  Dorothea's  great  surprise,  who  listened  very  attentively  to  the  following 

SONG. 
UnoonquerM  hope,  thou  bane  of  fear. 

And  last  deserter  of  the  braTe, 
Thou  soothing  euse  of  mortal  care. 
Thou  traveller  beyond  the  grave; 
Thoa  soul  of  patience,  airy  f(X)d, 
Bold  warrant  of  a  distant  good, 
Reviving  cordial,  kind  decoy; 
Though  foitune  frowns  and  friends  depart, 
Thooffh  Silvia  flics  me.  flattering  joy, 
Kor  thoo,  nor  love,  shall  leave  my  doting  heart. 

No  slave,  to  la^  ease  resigned, 

E'er  triamph  d  over  noble  foes: 
The  monarch  fortune  most  is  kind 

To  him  who  bravely  dares  oppose. 
They  say,  Love  rates  his  blessings  high, 
But  who  would  prize  an  easy  joy? 

My  scornful  fair  then  TU  pursue, 

Though  the  coy  beauty  still  denies; 
I  grovel  now  on  earth,  'tis  true. 
But,  raised  by  her,  the  humble  slave  may  ri^cu 
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Here  the  srasician  ceased  to  ting,  and  Donna  Clara  again  began  to  aigh,  both 
of  whom  excited  Dorothea's  curiosity,  and  she  pressed  her  to  explain  what  she 
had  jnst  before  said.  Clara  embraced  her,  and  putting  her  face  close  to  her  ear, 
she  whispered,  lest  she  should  be  overheard  hj  Lucinda — "  That  singer,  my  dear 
madam,"  said  she,  "  is  the  son  of  an  Airagonian  gentleman  who  is  lord  of  two 
towns,  and  when  at 
court  lives  opposite  to 
my  fiitber.  Although 
my  £sither  kept  las 
windows  covered  with 
canvas  in  the  winter 
and  lattices  in  summer, 
it  happened  by  some 
chance  that  this  young 
gentleman  saw  me — 
whether  at  church,  or 
where  it  was,  I  Imow 
not,  but  in  truth  he 
fell  in  love  with  me; 
and  expressed  his  pas- 
sion £[X)m  the  window 
of  the  house  by  so  many 
signs  and  so  many  tears 
that  I  was  forced  to  be- 
lieve him,  and  even  to 
love  him  too.  Among 
other  signs,  he  often 
joined  one  hand  with 
the  other,  signifying 
his  desire  to  marry  me ;  , 
and  though  I  ahould 
have  licen  very  glad  if 

it  might  have  b^  so,  _^     

yet   being   alone,    and  "^  ^   •   ^^"  ' 

having  no  mother,  I  knew  not  who  to  speak  to  on  the  subject ;  and  therefore  let 
it  rest,  without  granting  him  any  other  favour  than,  when  his  feither  and  mine 
were  abroad,  to  lift  up  the  lattice  of  my  window  just  to  show  myself,  at  which  ho 
seemed  so  delighted  that  you  would  have  thought  him  mad.  When  the  time  of 
my  feither's  departure  drew  near,  he  heard  of  it,  though  not  from  me,  for  I  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  him,  and  soon  after  he  fell  sick,  as  I  was  told,  for 
grief;  so  that  on  the  day  we  came  away  I  could  not  see  him  to  say  farewell, 
though  it  were  only  with  my  eyes.  But  after  we  had  travelled  two  days,  on 
entering  a  village  about  a  day's  journey  hence,  I  saw  him  at  the  door  of  an  inn, 
in  the  habit  of  a  muleteer,  so  disguised  that,  had  not  his  image  been  deeply 
imprinted  in  my  heart,  I  could  not  have  known  him.  I  was  surprised  and 
overjoyed  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  he  stole  looks  at  me,  tmobserved  by  my  fatlier, 
whom  he  carefrdly  avoids  when  he  passes  either  on  the  road  or  at  the  inns. 
When  I  think  who  he  is,  and  how  ne  travels  on  foot,  bearing  so  much  feitigue 
for  love  of  me,  I  am  ready  to  die  with  pity,  and  cannot  help  following  him  with 
my  eyes.  I  cannot  imagine  what  his  intentions  are,  or  how  he  could  leave 
his  father,  who  loves  him  passionately,  having  no  other  heir,  and  also  because 
he  is  so  very  deserving,  as  you  will  perceive  when  you  see  him.  I  can  as- 
sure you,  besides,  that  aU  he  sings  is  of  his  own  composing ;  for  I  have  heard 
that  he  is  a  great  scholar  and  a  poet.  Every  time  I  see  him,  or  hear  him 
fling,  I  tremble  all  over  with  fiight  lest  my  leither  should  recollect  him,  and 
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diBCover  our  inclinations.  Although  I  never  spoke  a  word  to  him  in  my  life, 
yet  I  love  him  so  well  that  I  can  never  live  without  him.     This,  dear  mi^njr\^ 

is  all  I  can  tell  you  ahout  him 

,.  )1''  i!^-^" "~~""^--.  whose  v<Ace  has  pleased  you  bo 

n'  v^  '  ^.  much;    by  that  alone    you  may 

easily  perceive  that  he  is  no  mu- 
leteer, but  master  of  hearts  and 
towns,  as  I  have  already  told  you." 
"  Enough,  my  dear  Clara,"  said 
Dorothea,  kissing  her  a  thousand 
times;  "you  need  not  say  more: 
compose  yourself  tHl  morning,  for 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  manage  your 
afEair  so  that  the  conclusion  maj 
be  as  happy  as  the  beginning  is  in- 
nocent." ''Ah,8ignora!"  said  Donna 
Clara,  ''what  conclusion  can  be 
expected,  since  his  father  is  of 
such  high  rank  and  fortune  that  I 
am  not  worthy  to  be  his  servant, 
much  less  his  wife  ?  As  to  marry- 
ing without  my  father's  knowledge, 
I  wuuld  not  do  it  for  all  the  world. 
I  only  wish  this  young  man  would 
go  back,  and  leave  me :  absence, 
^-  J  perhaps,  may  lessen  the  pain  I  now 
iw  feel;  though  I  fear  it  will  not  have 

vV_^ -  "f  •      ^^<^  effect.     "WTiat  a  strange  sor- 

imTmiinsm(im:u,hnr-^  Cm  a .'  -mn       ^^^  j^  Jq^^  jg  i    j  j^^^^  j^^^  j^^,^ 

it  came  to  possess  mc,  so  yoimg  as  I  am — ^in  trutii,  I  believe  we  are  both  of  the 
same  age,  and  I  am  not  yet  sixteen,  nor  shall  I  be,  as  my  £sither  says,  until  next 
Michaelmas."  Dorothea  could  not  forbear  smiling  at  Donna  Clara*s  childiah 
simplicity;  however,  she  entreated  her  again  to  sleep  the  remainder  of  the  night, 
and  to  hope  for  everything  in  the  morning. 

Profound  silence  now  reigned  over  the  whole  house ;  all  being  asleep  except 
the  inkeeper*s  daughter  and  her  maid  Maritomes,  who,  knowing  Don  Quixote*s 
weak  points,  deteimined  to  amuse  themselves  by  playing  him  some  trick  while 
he  was  keeping  guard  without  doors.  There  was  no  window  on  that  side  of  the 
house  which  overlooked  the  field,  except  a  small  opening  to  the  straw  loft,  where 
the  straw  was  thrown  out.  At  this  hole  the  pair  of  dimisels  planted  themselves, 
whence  they  commanded  a  view  of  the  knight  on  horseback,  leaning  on  his  lance, 
and  could  hear  him  ever  and  anon  heaving  such  deep  and  mournful  sighs  that 
they  seemed  torn  firom  the  very  bottom  of  his  soul.  They  could  also  distinguish 
words,  uttered  in  a  soft,  soothing,  amorous  tone;  such  as,  '0  my  lady  Dul- 
cinea  del  Toboso !  perfection  of  all  beauty,  quintessence  of  discretion,  treasury 
of  wit,  and  pledge  of  modesty !  what  may  now  be  thy  sweet  employment  ?  Art 
thou,  peradventure,  thinking  of  thy  captive  knight,  who  voluntanly  exposes  him- 
self to  so  many  perils  for  thy  sake !  0  thou  tnformed  luminary,  bring  me  swift 
tidings  of  her !  Perhaps  thou  art  now  gazing  at  her,  envious  of  her  beauty,  as 
she  walks  through  some  gallery  of  her  sumptuous  palace,  or  leans  over  some  bal- 
cony, considering  how  she  may  without  offence  to  her  virtue  or  dignity  assuage 
the  torment  which  this  poor  afflicted  heart  of  mine  endures  for  her !  or  meditating  on 
what  glory  she  shall  bestow  on  my  sufferings,  what  solace  to  my  cares,  or  recom- 
pense to  my. long  services!  And  thou,  0  sun!  who  must  now  be  preparing  to 
harness  thy  steeds,  to  come  forth  and  visit  my  adorable  lady,  salute  her,  I  entreat 
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mee,  in  my  name :  but  beware  thou  dost  not  kiss  her  face,  for  I  sball  be  more 
jealous  of  thee  than  thou  wert  of  that  swift  ing:rate  who  made  thee  sweat  and 
ran  over  the  plains  oi  Thessaly,  or  along 
the  banks  of  Peneus — ^I  do  not  exactly 
remember  over  which  it  was  thou  ranst 
80  jealous  and  so  enamoured." 

Thus  far  Don  Quixote  had  proceeded 
in  his  soliloquy,  when  the  iimkeeper's 
daughter  soMy  called  to  him,  saying : 
"  Pniy,  sir,  come  a  little  this  way."  Don 
Quixote  turned  his  head,  and  perceived 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  wluch  then 
shone  bright,  that  some  person  beck- 
oned him  towards  the  spike-hole,  which 
to  his  fancy  was  a  window  with  gilded 
bars,  suitable  to  the  rich  castle  he  con- 
ceived the  inn  to  be;  and  his  former 
visions  again  recurring,  he  concluded  that 
the  fair  damsel  of  &e  castle,  irresis- 
tibly enamoured  of  him,  had  now  come 
to  repeat  her  visit.  Unwilling,  therefore, 
to  appear  discourteous  or  imgrateful,  he 
approached  the  aperture,  and  replied, 
"I  lament,  fair  lady,  that  you  ehould 
have  placed  your  affections  where  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  meet  with  that  re- 
turn which  your  great  merit  and  beauty 
deserve  :  yet  ought  you  not  to  blame  an 
unfortunate  knight  whom  love  has  al- 
ready enthralled.  Pardon  me,  dear  lady ; 
retire,  and  do  not  by  any  farther  disclo- 
sure of  your  sentiments  make  me  appeal* 
yet  more  ungrateful ;  but  if  I  can  repay 
you  by  any  other  way  than  a  return  of 
passion,  I  entreat  that  you  will  command 

me,  and  I  swear,  by  that  sweet  absent  ^- 

enemy  of  mine,  to  gratify  you  immedi- 
ately, though  you  should  require  a  lock 
of  Medusa*s  hair,  which  was  composed 
of  snakes,  or  the  sunbeams  enclosed  in  a 

vial."  "  Sir,"  quoth  Maritomes,  "my  lady  wants  none  of  these."  "  What  then 
doth  your  lady  require,  discreet  duenna  ?"  answered  Don  Quixote.  "  Only  one 
of  your  beautiM  hands,"  quoth  Maritomes,  "  whereby  partly  to  satisfy  that 
longing  which  brought  her  to  this  window,  so  much  to  the  peril  of  her  Ronour 
that  if  her  lord  and  father  should  know  of  it  he  would  whip  off  at  least  one  of 
her  ears."  **  Let  him  dare  to  do  it !"  cried  Don  Quixote ;  "  fatal  should  be  his 
punishment  for  presuming  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  deb'cate  members  of  an 
enamoured  daughter."  Maritomes,  not  doubting  but  that  he  would  grant  the 
request,  hastened  down  into  the  stable,  and  brought  back  the  halter  belonging  to 
Sancho's  dapple,  just  as  Don  Quixote  had  got  upon  Bozinante*s  saddle  to  reach 
the  gilded  window  at  which  the  enamoured  damsel  stood ;  and  giving  her  his 
hand,  he  said:  "Accept,  madam,  this  hand,  or  rather  this  scourge  of  the  wicked: 
accept,  I  say,  this  hand,  which  that  of  woman  never  before  touched,  not  even 
herp  who  has  the  entire  right  of  my  whole  person.  I  offer  it  not  to  be  kissed, 
bui  that  you  may  behold  the  contexture  of  its  nerves,  the  firm  knitting  of  its 
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muBcles,  the  largenees  and  Bpadousness  of  its  veiiis,  whence  yon  may  infer  wliat 
must  be  ^e  str^gth  of  that  arm  which  belongs  to  such  a  hand."  '*  We  shall 
soon  see  that/'  qiioth  Maritomes.  Then,  making  a  running-knot  in  the  halter, 
she  fixed  it  on  his  wrist,  and  tied  the  other  end  of  it  fast  to  the  staple  of  the 

hay-loft  door.    Bon  Quixote,  feel- 
ing the  harsh  rope  about  his  wiiat» 
said,  ''You  seem  rather  to  rasp 
than  grasp  my  hand — ^pray  do  not 
treat  it  so  roughly,  since  that  ia 
not  to  blame  for  my  adverse  in- 
clination: nor  is  it  just  to  Ysnt 
your  displeasure  thus:  indeed,  this 
kind  of  revenge  is  very  unworthy 
of  a  lover."  But  his  expostulationB 
were  unheard ;  for  as  soon  aa  Ma- 
ritomes had  tied  the  knot,  they 
both  went  laughing  away,  having 
fastened  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get 
loose. 
Thus  he  remained  standing  up- 
I  {      right  on  Bozinante,  his  hand  close 
\\      to  the  hole,  and  tied  by  the  wrist 
to  the  bolt  of  the  door ;  and  in  the 
utmost  alarm  lest  Bozinante  should 
move  on  either  tide,  and  leave  him 
suspended.    He  durst  not,  there- 
fore, make  the  least  motion ;  though 
indeed  he  might  well  have  ex- 
pected, from  the  sobriety  and  pa- 
tience of  Bozinante^  that  he  would 
remain  in  that  portion  an  entire 
^t     century.      In  short,  Don  Quixote 
(      finding  himself  thus  situated  and 
'  1     tiie  ladies  gone,  c(mcluded  that  it 
<^   was  an  affieor  of  enchantment,  like 
others  which  had  formerly  hap- 
pened to  him  in  the  same  castle. 
He  then  cursed  his  own  indiscre- 
tion for  having  entered  it  a  second 
time :    since  he  might  have  leamt 
fix>m  his  chivalry  that  when   a 
knight  was  unsuccessM  in  an  ad- 
venture it  was  a  sign  that  its  ac- 
complishment  was    reserved    for 
ano&er,   and   that   second   trials 
were  always  fruitless.     He  made 
many  attempts  to  release  himaelf, 
though  he  was  afiraid  of  malring 
any  great  exertion,  test  Bozinante  should  stir ;  but  his  efforts  were  all  in  vain, 
and  he  was  compelled  either  to  remain  standii^  on  the  saddle  or  to  tear  off  his 
hand.     Now  he  wished  for  Amadis'^  sword,  against  which  no  enchantment  had 
power,  and  now  he  cursed  his  fortune.     Sometimes  he  expatiated  on  the  loss  the 
world  would  sustain  during  the  period  of  his  enchantment ;  other  moments  were 
devoted  to  his  beloved  Dukinea  del  Toboso ;  and  some  to  his  good  squire  Sancho 
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who.  stretched  on  his  ass's  pannel  and  buried  in  sleep,  was  dreaming  of 
no  SQch  misfortune ;  nor  did  he  £eu1  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  sages  lirgandeo  and 
Alqnife,  and  call  upon  his  special  friend  Uiganda.  Thus  the  morning  found  him, 
like  a  bull,  roaring  with  despair;  for  he  expected  no  relief  with  the  dawn,  fear- 
ing his  enchantment  was  eteonal;  and  he  was  the  more  induced  to  believe  it  as 
Bonnante  made  not  the  least  motion,  and  he  verily  thought  himself  and  his 
horse  must  remain  in  the  same  posture,  without  eating,  drinking,  or  sleeping, 
until  the  evil  influence  of  the  stars  had  passed  over,  or  some  more  powerful  sage 
should  disenchant  him. 

But  he  was  mistaken;  for  it  was  scarcely  daylight,  when  four  men  on  horse- 
back stopped  at  the  inn,  well  appointed  and  accoutred,  with  carbines  hanging  on 
their  saddle-bows.  Not  finding  tiie  inn-door  open,  they  called  aloud  and  biodced 
very  hard ;  upon  which  Bon  Quixote  called  out  from  the  place  where  he  stood 
sentinel,  in  an  arrogant  and  loud  voice,  "  Knights,  or  squires,  or  whoever  ye  are, 
deaist  frt>m  knocking  at  the  gate  of  this  castle ;  for  at  this  early  hour  its  inmates 
are  doubtless  sleeping;  at  least  they  are  not  accustomed  to  open  the  gates  of  thrir 
fortress  until  the  sun  has  spread  his  beams  over  the  whole  horizon :  retire  until 
brighter  daylight  shall  inform  us  whether  it  be  proper  to  admit  you  or  not.*' 
*'  What  the  devil  of  a  fortresa  or  castle  is  this,''  quoth  one  of  them,  "  that  we  are 
obliged  to  observe  all  this  ceremony  ?  If  you  are  the  innkeeper,  make  somebody 
open  the  door,  for  we  are  travellers,  and  only  want  to  bait  our  horses,  and  go  on, 
as  we  are  in  haste."  "  What  say  ye,  sirfr— do  I  look  like  an  ini^eeper  ?"  said 
Bon  Quixote.  *'  I  know  not  what  you  look  like,"  answered  the  other;  "  but  T 
am  sure  you  talk  preposterously  to  call  this  inn  a  castle."  "A  castle  it  is," 
replied  Bon  Quixote,  "  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  whole  province ;  and  at  this 
moment  contains  within  its  waUs  persons  who  have  had  crowns  on  their  heads 
and  sceptres  in  their  hands."  "  You  had  better  have  said  the  reverse,"  quoth 
the  traveller;  ''the  sceptre  on  the  head,  and  the  crown  in  the  hand:  but  per- 
haps, some  company  of  strolling  players  are  here,  who  frequently  wear  such 
thmgs ;  this  is  not  a  place  for  any  other  sort  of  crowned  heads."  "  Your  igno- 
rance must  be  great,"  replied  Bon  Quixote,  **  if  you  know  not  that  such  eveiits 
are  very  common  in  chivalry."  The  other  horse- 
man, impatient  at  the  dialogue,  repeated  his  knocks  P 
with  so  much  violence  that  he  roused  not  only  the  ^  ' 
hoet  but  all  the  company  in  the  house.                                                            v 

Just  at  that  time  it  happened  that  the  horse  \ 

<jit  one  of  the  travellers  was  seized  with  an  incli-  i  \ 

nation  to  smell  a^  Bozinante,  who,  sad  and  spirit-  P   i 

less,  was  then  supporting  his  distended  lord ;  but  \    I 

being  in  fiict  a  horse  of  flesh,  although  he  seemed  ^   | 

to  be  one  of  stone,  he  could  not  be  insensible  to  the 
compliment,  nor  refdse  to  return  it  with  equal  kind- 
ness.   But  scarcely  had  he  stirred  a  step,  when  Bon  j  J 
Quixote's  feet  slipped  from  the  saddle,  and  he  re-                                         ' 
mained  suspended  by  the  arm,  in  so  much  torture                                        I  i'l. 
thathefiEUicied  his  wrist  or  his  arm  was  tearing  from 
his  body;  and  he  hung  so  near  the  ground  Ihat  he 
could  just  reach  it  with  the  tips  of  his  toes,  which 
only  made  his  situation  the  worse ;  for  feeling  how 
near  he  was  to  the  ground,  he  stretched  and  strained  wiUi  uii  his  niv^iit  to  reach 
it;  like  those  who  are  tortured  by  the  strappado,  and  who,  beip.g  placed  in  the 
same  dilemma,  aggravate  their  suflerings  by  their  fruitless  efforts  to  stretch 
themselves. 
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CHAPTER    XLIV. 

A   CONTINVATION  OP  THE  SXTBAOBDQCABT  ADVEWTUBBS  THAT  HAPPBNSD  ZH  THB  UnC. 

1^..,-^  ^_^       -.^  ,  —  =^^=^^^,^       XEBTiNe  his  luDgs  to  the  ntmosty  Dwi 

'  '  r:    Quixote  roared  so  loadlj  that  the  host 

■z^  opened  the  inn-door,  in  great  alarm,  to 

:":  discover  the  cause  of  the  outcry.     Mari- 

tomes,  being  awakened  by  the  noise,  and 

^  guessing  the  cause,  went  to  the  straw-loft 

Vc  and  privately    untied  the  halter  which 

Hheld  up  Don  Quixote,  who  immediately 

-^  came  to  the  ground.     Without  answering 

^  a  word  to  the  many  inquiries  that  were 

K,    made   to  him  by  ihe  innkeeper  and  tra- 

^vellers,    he    slipped  the   rope    from    o£F 

^  his  wrist,  and  springing  from  the  earth, 

mounted   Bozinante,    braced   his    tai^get, 

couched  his  lance,  and  taking  a  good  com- 
pass about  the  field,  came  up  at  a  half  gallop,  saying,  "  Whoever  shdl  dare  to 
affirm  that  I  was  fsdrly  ^ichanted,  I  say  he  lies;  and,  provided  my  sovereign 
lady,  the  princess  Micomioona,  gives  me  leave,  I  challenge  him  to  single  combat** 
The  new  comers  were  amazed  at  Don  Quixote's  words,  till  the  innkeeper  ex- 
plained the  wonder,  by  telHng  them  that  he  was  disordered  in  his  senses.  They 
then  inquired  of  the  host  whether  there  was  not  in  the  house  a  youth  about 
fifteen  years  old,  habited  like  a  muleteer — ^in  short,  describing  Donna  Clara's 
lover.  The  host  said  that  there  were  so  many  people  in  the  inn  that  he  had  not 
observed  such  a  person  as  they  described.  But  one  of  them  just  then  seeing  the 
judge's  coach,  said,  "  He  must  certainly  be  here,  for  there  is  the  coach  which  he 
is  said  to  have  followed.  Let  one  of  us  remain  here,  and  the  rest  go  in  search  for 
him ;  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  for  one  of  us  to  ride  round  the  house,  in  case  he 
should  attempt  to  escape  over  the  pales  of  the  yard."  All  this  they  immediately 
did,  much  to  the  innkeeper's  surprise,  who  could  not  guess  the  meaning  of  so 
much  activity. 

It  was  now  full  day-light,  and  most  of  the  company  in  the  house  were  rising ; 
among  the  first,  were  Donna  Clara  and  Dorothea,  who  had  slept  but  indifferently; 
the  one  from  concern  at  being  so  near  her  lover,  and  the  o&er  from  a  desire  of 
seeing  him.  Don  Quixote  finding  that  the  four  travellers  regarded  neither  him 
nor  his  challenge,  was  furious  wi&  rage ;  and,  could  he  have  found  a  precedent 
among  the  ordinances  of  chivalry  for  engaging  in  a  new  adventure  after  he  had 
pledged  his  word  to  forbear  until  the  first  had  been  accomplished,  he  would  now 
have  fiercely  attacked  them  all,  and  compelled  them  to  reply:  but  refiecting  that 
he  was  bound  in  honour  first  to  reinstate  the  princess  on  her  throne,  he  endea- 
voured to  tranquiUise  himself.  In  the  meantime  the  men  pursued  their  search 
after  the  youth,  and  at  last  found  him  peaceably  sleeping  by  the  side  of  a  mule- 
teer. One  of  tiiem  pulling  him  by  the  arm,  said,  "TJpon  my  word,  signer  Don 
Louis,  your  dress  is  very  becoming  a  gentieman  like  you,  and  the  bed  you  lie  on 
is  very  suitable  to  the  tenderness  with  which  your  mother  brought  you  up !" 
The  youth  was  roused  from  his  sleep,  and  looking  earnestly  at  the  man  who  held 
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himy  he  soon  recollected  him  to  be  one  of  his  father's  seryantB,  and  was  so  con- 
founded that  he  could  not  say  a  word.  "  Signer  Don  Lonis,"  continned  the 
servant,  "yon  must  instantly  return  home,  unless  youTfould  cause  the  death  of 

'  ;  ;::■'■■ 


my  lord  your  father,  he  is  in  such  grief  at  your  absence."  "Why,  how  did  my 
father  know/'  said  Bon  Louis,  "that  I  came  this  road,  and  in  this  dress?" 
"  He  was  informed  by  a  student  to  whom  you  mentioned  your  project,  and  who 
was  induced  to  disclose  it  from  compassion  at  your  father's  distress.  There  are 
four  of  us  here  at  your  service,  and  we  shall  bo  rejoiced  to  restore  you  to  your 
family."  "  That  will  be  as  I  shall  please,  or  as  heaven  may  ordain,"  answered 
Don  Louis.  "What,  signer,  shoidd  you  please  to  do,  but  return  home?" 
rejoined  the  servant : — ^indeed  you  cannot  do  otherwise." 

The  muleteer  who  had  been  Don  Louis's  companion  hearing  this  contest  went 
to  acquaint  Don  Fernando  and  the  rest  of  the  company  with  what  was  passing : 
telling  them  that  the  man  had  called  the  young  lad,  Don,  and  wanted  him  to  re- 
turn to  his  father's  house,  but  that  he  refused  to  go.  They  all  recollected  his 
fine  voice,  and  being  eager  to  know  who  he  was,  and  to  assist  him  if  any  violence 
were^oflFered  to  him,  they  repaired  to  the  place  where  he  was  contending  with  his 
servant.  Dorothea  now  came  out  of  her  chamber,  with  Donna  Clara ;  and,  cal- 
ling Cardenio  aside,  she  related  to  him  in  a  few  words  the  history  of  the  musi- 
cian and  Donna  Clara.  He  then  told  her  of  the  search  that  had  been  made  after 
the  young  man  by  the  servants,  and  although  he  whispered,  he  was  overheard  by 
Donna  Clara,  who  was  thrown  into  such  an  agony  by  the  intelligence,  that  she 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  if  Dorothea  had  not  supported  her.  Cardenio 
advised  her  to  retire  wi&  Donna  Clara,  while  he  endeavoured  to  make  some 
arrangements  in  their  behalf.  Don  Louis  was  now  surrounded  by  all  the  four 
servants,  entreating  that  he  would  immediately  return  to  comfort  lus  father.  He 
answered  that  he  could  not  possibly  do  so  imtil  he  had  accomplished  that 
on  which  his  life,  his  honour,  and  his  soul,  depended.  The  servants  still  urged 
him,  saying  that  they  would  certainly  not  go  back  vrithout  him,  and  that  they 
must  compel  him  to  return  if  he  refused.  "  That  you  shall  not  do,"  repUed 
Don  Douis ;  "  at  least  you  shall  not  take  me  Uving."  This  contest  had  now 
drawn  together  most  of  the  people  in  the  house,  Don  Fernando,  Cardenio,  the 
judge,  the  priest,  the  barber;  and  even  Don  Quixote  had  quitted  his  post 
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of  casde-gnaid.  Cardenio,  already  knowiog  tiie  jwmg  man's  story,  asked  tiie 
men  irhy  they  would  take  away  the  youth  against  his  will?  ''To  save 
his  fttthor^s  life,"  replied  one  of  them;  ''whidi  is  in  danger  from  distreea 
of  mind."  "  There  is  no  occasion  to  give  an  account  of  my  aSam  here/'  said 
Don  Louis ;  "  I  am  free,  and  will  go  back  if  I  please ;  otherwise  none  of  you 
shall  force  me."  ''But  reason  will  prevail  wiili  you,"  answered  the  servant; 
"  and  if  not,  we  must  do  our  duty.  **  Hold !"  said  the  judge ;  "  let  us  know 
the  whole  of  this  afOur."  The  man  (who  recollected  him)  answered,  "Does  not 
your  worship  know  this  gentleman?  He  is  your  neighbour's  son,  and  has 
absented  himself  from  his  other's  house,  in  a  garb  very  unbecoming  his  quality, 
as  your  worship  may  see."  The  judge,  after  looking  at  him  with  attention^ 
recognised  him,  and  accosted  him  in  a  friendly  manner :  "  What  childish  frolic 
is  tins,  signer  Don  Louis,"  said  he ;  "  or  what  powerful  motive  has  induced  you 
to  disguise  yourself  in  a  manner  so  unbecoming  your  rank  ?"  The  eyes  of 
the  youth  were  filled  with  tears,  and  he  could  not  say  a  word.  The  judge 
desired  the  servants  to  be  quiet,  promising  that  all  should  be  well ;  and,  taking 
Don  Louis  by  the  hand,  he  led  lum  aside  and  questioned  him. 

In  the  meantime  a  great  uproar  was  heard  at  the  inn-door,  which  was 
occasioned  by  two  guests  who  had  lodged  there  that  night,  and  who,  seeing 
everybody  engaged,  had  attempted  to  go  off  without  paying  their  reckoning :  but 
ihe  host,  being  more  attentive  to  his  own  business  than  to  that  of  other  people,  laid 
hold  of  them  as  they  were  going  out  of  the  door,  and  demanded  lus  money : 
giving  them  such  hard  woids  for  their  evil  intention,  that  they  were  provoked 
to  return  him  an  answer  with  their  fists,  and  so  much  to  the  purpose  that  the 
poor  innkeeper  was  forced  to  call  for  help.  The  hostess  and  her  daughter 
seeing  none  more  proper  to  give  him  succour  than  Don  Quixote,  applied  to  him. 
"  Sir  knight,"  said  the  daughter,  "  I  beseech  you  by  the  valour  which  Qod  has 
given  you,  to  come  and  help  my  poor  father,  whom  a  oouple  of  wicked  fellows 
are  beating  without  mercy."  Don  Quixote  very  leisurely  and  with  much 
phlegm  replied,  "Fair  maiden,  your  petition  cannot  be  granted  at  present, 
because  I  am  incapaciteted  from  engaging  in  any  other  adventure  until  I  have 
aooompUahed  one  for  which  my  word  is  already  plighted ;  all  thai  I  can  do 
in  your  service  is  to  advise  you  to  go  and  desire  your  fSeither  to  maintain  the 
fig^t  as  well  as  he  can,  and  by  no  means  allow  himself  to  be  vanquished ;  in  the 
meantime  I  will  request  permission  of  the  princess  Mioomioona  to  relieve  hun 
in  his  distress,  whi(£,  if  she  grants  me,  rest  assured  I  will  forthwith  deliver 
him."  "  As  I  am  a  sinner,"  quoth  Maritomes,  who  was  present,  "  before  your 
worship  can  do  all  that,  my  master  may  be  gone  into  the  other  world." 
"  Suffer  me,  madam,  to  obtain  that  permission,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  and 
if  I  procure  it,  it  matters  not  though  he  be  in  the  other  world ;  for  thence 
would  I  liberate  him,  in  spite  of  the  other  world  itself:  or  at  least  I  will  take 
such  ample  revenge  on  those  who  sent  him  thither,  that  you  shall  be  entirely 
satisfied."  Then,  without  saying  another  word,  he  approached  Dorothea,  and 
throwing  himself  on  his  knees  before  her,  in  chivalrous  terms  he  entreated  that 
her  grandeur  would  vouchsafe  to  give  him  leave  to  succour  the  governor  of 
the  castle,  who  was  in  grievous  ^stress.  The  prinoess  very  graciously  con- 
sented ;  when,  bracing  on  his  target  and  drawing  his  sword,  he  proceeded  to  the 
inn-door,  where  the  two  gueste  were  stiU  maltreating  the  poor  host;  but  before 
he  came  there,  he  suddenly  stopped  short  and  stood  irresolute,  though  Mari- 
tomes and  the  hostess  asked  him  why  he  delayed  helping  their  master.  "  I 
dday,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  because  it  is  not  lawfdl  for  me  to  draw  my  sword 
against  plebeians ;  but  call  hither  my  squire,  Sancho  Panaa,  for  to  him  doth  this 
matter  more  properly  belong."  In  the  meantime  the  conflict  at  the  door  of  the 
um  continued  without  intermission,  very  mugh  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  inn- 
keeper, and  the  rage  of  Haritomesy  the  hostess  and  her  daughter,  who  were 
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ready  to  ran  distracted  to  see  the  oowardioe  of  Don  Qoizote,  and  the  injnij 
done  to  their  lord  and  master. 
But  here  we  must  leave  him :  for  somebody  will  no  donbt  come  to  his  relief: 


if  not,  let  him  suffer  for  being  so  fool-hardy  as  to  engage  in  snch  an  nneqnal 
contest :  and  let  us  remove  some  fifty  paces  off,  to  hear  what  Don  Louis  replied 
to  the  judge,  whom  we  left  questioning  him  as  to  the  cause  of  his  travelling 
on  foot  so  meanly  appareUed.  The  youth  clasping  his  hands,  as  if  some  great 
affliction  wrung  his  heisu<t,  and  sheddii^  tears  in  abundance,  said  in  answer :  "I 
can  only  say,  dear  sir,  that  from  the  moment  heaven  was  pleased  by  means  of 
our  vicinity  to  give  me  a  sight  of  Donna  Clara  your  daughter,  she  became 
sovereign  mistress  of  my  affections ;  and  if  you,  my  true  lord  and  father,  do  not 
oppose  it,  this  very  day  she  shall  be  my  wife.  For  her  I  left  my  father's  house, 
and  for  her  I  assumed  this  garb,  to  follow  her  wheresoever  she  might  go.  She 
herself,  knows  no  more  of  my  passion  than  what  she  may  have  perceived  by 
occasionally  seeing,  at  a  distuice,  my  eyes  full  of  tenderness  and  tears.  You 
know,  my  lord,  the  wealth  and  rank  of  my  family,  of  whom  I  am  the  sole  heir; 
if  these  circumstances  can  plead  in  my  favour,  receive  me  immediately  for  your 
son :  for  though  my  ^Either,  influenced  by  other  views  of  his  own,  ^ould  not 
approve  my  choice,  time  may  reconcile  him  to  it.*'  Here  the  enamoured  youth 
was  silent,  and  the  Judge  remained  in  suspense :  no  less  surprised  by  the  ingenuous 
confession  of  Don  Louis  than  perplexed  how  to  act  in  the  affair;  in  reply,  there- 
fore, he  only  desired  him  to  be  calm  for  the  present,  and  not  let  his  servants 
xetcirn  that  day,  that  there  might  be  time  to  consider  what  was  most  expedient  to 
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be  done.    Don  LotoB  kissed  his  hands  with  yehemence,  bathing  them  with  tears, 
that  might  have  softened  a  heart  of  marble,  much  more  that  of  the  judge,  who. 


being  a  man  of  sense,  was  aware  how  advantageoos  this  match  would  be  for  his 
daughter.  Neyertheless,  he  would  rather,  if  possible,  that  it  should  take  place 
with  the  consent  of  Don  Louis's  £ather,»who  he  knew  had  pretensions  to  a  title 
for  his  son. 

By  this  time  the  innkeeper  and  his  guests  had  made  peace,  more  through  the 
persuasions  and  arguments  of  Don  Quixote  than  his  threats ;  and  the  reckoning 
was  paid.  And  now  the  deyil,  who  never  sleeps,  so  ordered  it  that  at  this  time 
the  very  barber  entered  the  inn  who  had  been  deprived  of  Mambrino's  helmet  by 
Don  Quixote,  and  of  the  trappings  of  his  ass  by  Sancho  Panza ;  and  as  he  was 
leading  his  beast  to  the  stable  he  espied  Sancho  Panza,  who  at  that  mome:it  was 
repairing  something  about  the  self-same  pannel.  He  instantly  fell  upon  him 
with  fn^ :  "  Ah,  Uiief  !*'  said  he,  "have  I  got  you  at  last ! — ^give  me  my  basin 
and  my  pannel,  with  all  the  furniture  you  stole  from  me !"  Sancho  finding  him- 
self thus  suddenly  attacked  and  abused,  secured  the  pannel  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  made  the  barber  such  a  return  that  his  mouth  was  bathed  in 
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hlood.  NerertheleflSy  the  barber  would  not  let  go  his  hold ;  but  raised  his  voice 
so  high  that  he  drew  everybody  around  him,  whHe  he  called  ont,  <' Justice,  in  the 
king's  name!    This  rogne  and  highway-robber  here  would  murder  me  for 


I,  \ 


il  i'n  (KiVl/ 


"^ 


endeavouring  to  recover  my  own  goods."  "  You  lie!"  answered  Sancho,  " I  am 
no  highway-robber ;  my  master,  Don  Quixote,  won  these  spoils  in  fair  war." 
Don  Quixote  was  now  present  and  not  a  little  pleased  to  see  how  well  his  squire 
acted  both  on  the  offensive  aud  defensive ;  and  regarding  him  thenceforward  as  8 
man  of  mettle,  he  resolved  in  his  mind  to  dub  him  a  knight  the  first  opportunity 
that  offered,  thinking  the  order  of  chivalry  would  be  well  bestowed  upon  him. 

During  this  contest  the  barber  made  many  protestations.  "  Gentlemen,"  said 
he,  "  this  pannel  is  as  certainly  mine  as  the  death  I  owe  to  Ood ;  I  know  it  at 
well  as  if  it  were  made  by  myself;  and  yonder  stands  my  ass  in  the  stable, 
who  will  not  suffer  me  to  lie — ^pray  do  but  try  it,  and  if  it  does  not  fit  him  to  a 
hair,  let  me  be  infamous :  and  moreover,  the  very  day  they  took  this  from  me, 
they  robbed  me  likewise  of  a  new  brass  basin,  never  hanselled,  that  cost  me  8 
crown."  Here  Don  Quixote  coidd  not  forbear  interposing ;  and  separating  the 
two  combatants,  he  made  them  lay  down  the  pannel  on  the  ground  to  public 
view,  until  the  truth  should  be  decided.  "  The  error  of  this  honest  squire," 
jaid  he,  ''is  manifest,  in  calling  that  a  basin  which  was,  is,  and  ever  shaU  be, 
Mambrino's  helmet — that  helmet  which  I  won  in  fair  war,  and  am  therefore  ite 
right  and  lawful  possessor.  Wii^  regard  to  the  pannel,  I  decline  any  inter- 
ference ;  all  I  can  say  is  that  my  squire,  Sancho,  asked  my  permission  to  take 
the  trappings  belonging  to  the  horse  of  this  conquered  coward,  to  adorn  his  own 
withaL    I  gave  him  l^ve— he  took  them,  and  if  from  horse-trappings  they  are 
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metamorphoied  into  an  ass's  {>annel,  I  have  no  other  reaaons  to  giro  than  that 
these  tranafoxmations  are  firequent  in  affairs  of  chiyalry.  In  oonfirmation  of  what 

I  Bay,  go,   Sancho,  and 
bring  hither  the  helmet 
whidi  this  honest  man 
terms    a    basin."      "In 
faith,  sir/'  qnoth  Sancho, 
''if  we  have  no  better 
proof  than  that  your  wor- 
ship   speaks    of,    l£am- 
brine's  nehnet  will  prove 
as  errant  a  basin  as  the 
honest   man's    trappings 
are  a  pack-saddle."   "  Bo 
what  I   command,"  re- 
plied Don  Quixote;  "  for 
surely  all  things  in  this 
castle  cannot  be  governed 
'  by  enchantment."  Sancho 
;  went  for  the  basin,  and 
returning  with  it,  he  gave 
it  to  Don  Quixote.  "Only 
behold,  gentlemen !"  said 
he>  "  how  can  this  squire 
have  the  face  to  declare 
that  this  is  a  basin,  and 
not  the  helmet  which  I 
have  described  to  you  ?    Jiy  the  order  of  knighthood  which  I  profess,  I  swear 
that  this  very  helmet  is  the  same  which  I  took  from  him,  without  addition  or 
diminution."     "There  is  no  doubt  of  that,"  quoth  Sancho,  "for  from  the  time 
my  master  won  it,  until  now,  he  has  fought  but  one  battle  in  it,  which  was 
when  he  freed  those  unlucky  galley-slaves;  and  had  it  not  been  for  that  same 
basin-helmet  he  would  not  have  got  off  so  well  from  the  showers  of  stones 
which  rained  upon  him  in  that  skirmish. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

IN  WBXCK  THS  DnFUTB    OONCEKmHO   MAJCBBIKO's    HUJCET    AMD  THB  FAJrmL  It   DBCIDBD ; 
WITK  OTHB&  ADTBHTUBBB  THAT  KXALLT  AND  TBULT  HAPPBNBD. 

-^^=^^^  ^^  ^'®'"  quoth  the  barber,  "hear  what 
^fgfr^  ^Z"'  ^^^^  tiiese  gentlefolks  say!  They  will  have  it  that 
Sf^^^'  ^       //I>   ^^  ^  °^  basin,  but  a  helmet!"     "Aye,"  said 

'''^  Don  Quixote,  **  and  whoever  shall  affirm  the  con- 
trary, I  will  convince  him,  if  he  be  a  knight, 
,  that  he  lies ;  and  if  a  squire,  that  he  lies  and  lies 
I  tgain,  a  thousand  times."  Our  barber,  master 
I  Nicholas,  who  was  present,  wishing  to  carry  on 
the  jest  for  the  amusement  of  the  company,  ad- 
I    dre^ed  himself  to  the  other  barber,  and  said : — 

'    "  Signer  barber,  or  whoever  you  are,  know  that 

■"'  "  [  also  am  of  your  profession,  and  have  had  my 
certificate  of  examination  above  these  twenty  years,  and  am  well  acquainted  with 
an  the  instruments  of  barber-surgery,  without  exception.  I  have  likewise  been 
a  soldier  in  my  youth,  and  therefore  know  what  a  helmet  is,  and  what  a  morion 
or  cap  of  steel  is,  as  well  as  a  casque  with  its  beaver,  and  other  matters  delating 
to  soldiery — I  mean  to  the  arms  commonTy  used  by  soldiers.  And  I  say,  with 
submission  always  to  better  judgments,  that  the  piece  before  119,  which  that  gen- 
tleman holds  in  his  hand,  not  o^y  is  not  a  barber's  basin,  but  is  as  far  from  l]^ing 
so  as  white  is  from  black,  and  truth  from  falsehood.  At  the  same  time  I  say  that 
although  it  be  a  helmet,  it  is  not  a  complete  helmet"  "  Certainly  not,"  said 
Don  Quixote ;  "  for  one  half  of  it  is  wanting,  namely  the  beaver."  "  Un- 
doubtedly," said  the  priest,  who  perceived  his  friend  tiie  barber's  design;  and 
Cardenio,  Don  Fernando,  and  his  companions,  all  confirmed  the  same :  even  the 
judge,  had  not  his  thoughts  been  engrossed  by  the  aSair  of  Don  Louis,  would  have 
taken  some  share  in  the  jest ;  but  in  the  pcorplexed  state  of  his  mind  he  could 
attend  but  little  to  these  pleasantries.  • 

"  Mercy  on  me !"  quotii  the  astonished  barber,  "how  is  it  possible  that  so  many 
honourable  gentlemen  should  maintain  that  this  is  not  a  basin,  but  a  helmet !  This 
would  be  enough  to  astonish  a  whole  university,  be  it  ever  so  wise.  Well,  if  the 
basin  be  a  helmet,  then  the  pannel  must  needs  be  a  horse's  frimiture,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  said."  "  To  me,  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  a  pannel,"  said  Don  Quixote ; 
"  but  I  have  already  told  you  I  will  not  interfere  on  that  subject."  "  Whether 
it  be  the  pannel  of  an  ass,  or  the  caparison  of  a  horse,"  said  the  priest,  "  must  be 
left  to  the  dedsion  of  signer  Don  Quixote :  for  in  matters  of  chivalry,  all  these 
gentlemen  and  myself  submit  to  his  judgment."  "  By  all  that  is  holy !  gentle- 
men," said  Don  Quisote,  "  such  extraordinary  things  have  befiEdlen  me  in  this 
castle,  that  I  dare  not  vouch  for  the  certainty  of  anything  that  it  may  contain; 
for  I  verily  believe  that  all  is  conducted  by  the  powers  of  enchantment.  During 
my  first  visit,  I  was  tormented  by  an  enchanted  Moor,  while  Sancho  jGeu:^  no 
hotter  among  some  of  his  followers ;  and  this  night  I  have  been  suspended  for 
nearly  two  hours  by  my  arm,  without  knowing  either  the  means  or  the  cause  of 
my  persecution :  it  would  be  rash  in  me,  therefore,  to  give  my  opinion  in  an  offiEur 
of  so  much  perplexity.  Ajs  to  the  question  whether  this  be  a  basin  or  a  helmet, 
I  have  already  answered ;  but  with  regard  to  the  pannel^  gentlemen,  not  daring 
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myself  to  pronounce  a  definitiye  eentenoe,  I  refer  it  to  your  wisdom  to  decide. 
Perhape,  as  you  are  not  knights-eiranty  the  enchantments  of  this  place  may  not 
have  the  same  power  over  yon;  and,  your  understandings  remaining  free,  you  may 
judge  of  things  as  they  really  are,  and  not  as  they  appear  to  me."  ''  There  is 
no  doubt,"  answered  Don  Eemando,  "  but  that  signer  Don  Quixote  is  right  in 
leaving  the  decision  of  this  case  to  us ;  and  that  we  may  proceed  in  it  upon  solid 
grounds  I  will  take  the  votes  of  these  gentlemen  in  secret,  and  then  give  you  a 
dear  and  full  account  of  the  result." 

To  those  acquainted  with  Don  Quixote,  all  this  was  choice  entertainment ; 
while  to  others  it  seemed  the  height  of  foUy,  among  whom  were  Don  Louis,  his 
servants,  and  three  other  guests,  troopers  of  the  holy  brotherhood,  who  just  then 
arrived  at  the  inn.  As  for  the  barber,  he  was  quite  raving  to  see  his  basin  con- 
verted into  Mambrino*s  helmet  before  his  eyes,  and  he  made  no  doubt  but  his 
pannel  would  undergo  a  like  transformation.  It  was  diverting  to  see  Don  Fer- 
nando waking  roun<C  and  taking  the  opinion  of  each  person  at  his  ear,  whether 
that  precious  object  of  contention  was  a  pannel  or  caparison;  and  after  he  had 
taken  the  votes  of  all  those  who  knew  Don  Quixote,  he  said  aloud  to  the  barber, 
''  In  truth,  honest  Mend,  I  am  weary  of  collecting  votes ;  for  I  propose  the  question 
to  nobody  who  does  not  say  in  reply,  that  it  is  quite  ridiculous  to  assert  that  this 
is  an  ass's  pannel,  and  not  the  caparison  of  a  horse,  and  even  of  a  weU-bred 
horse ;  and  as  you  have  given  us  no  proofs  to  the  contrary,  you  must  have 
patience  and  submit,  for  in  spite  of  both  you  and  your  ass  tjbis  is  no  panneL" 
**  Let  me  never  enjoy  a  place  in  heaven !"  exclaimed  the  barber,  ''  if  your 
worships  are  not  aU  mistaken ;  and  so  may  my  soul  appear  before  God  as  this 
appears  to  me  a  pannel,  and  not  a  comparison :  but  so  go  the  laws:  * — I  say  no 
more :  And  verily  I  am  not  drunk,  for  I  am  as  yet  &sting  from  everytiiing 
but  sin." 

The  barber's  simplicity  caused  no  less  merriment  than  the  vagaries  of  the 
knight,  who  now  said,  ''As  sentence  is  passed,  let  each  take  his  own;  and  him 
to  whom  Qod  giveth,  may  St.  Peter  bless."  One  of  Don  Louis's  four  servants 
now  interposed,  "How  is  it  possible,"  said  he,  "that  men  of  common  under- 
standing ^ould  say  that  this  is  not  a  basin  nor  that  a  pannel  ?  But  since  you  do 
actually  affirm  it,  I  suspect  that  there  must  be  some  mystery  in  obstinately 
maintaining  a  thing  so  contrary  to  the  plain  truth :  for  by  —  (and  out  he  rapped  a 
round  oath)  all  the  votes  in  the  world  shall  never  persuade  me  that  this  is  not  a 
barber's  basin  and  that  a  jackass's  pannel."  "  May  it  not  be  that  of  a 
she  ass  ?"  quoth  the  priest.  "  That  is  all  one,"  said  the  servant ;  "  the  question 
is  only  whether  it  be  or  be  not  a  pannel."  One  of  the  officers  of  the  holy  bro- 
therhood, who  had  overheard  the  dispute,  cried  out,  fuU  of  indignation,  "  It  is  as 
surely  a  pannel  as  my  father  is  my  father ;  and  whoever  says,  or  shall  say,  to  the 
contrary,  must  be  drunk."  "  You  lie,  like  a  pitiM  scoundrel !"  answered  Don 
Quixote ;  and  lifting  up  his  lance,  wkich  was  still  in  his  hand,  he  aimed  such  a 
blow  at  the  trooper  that  had  he  not  slipped  aside  he  would  have  been  leveUed 
to  the  groimd.  The  lance  came  down  with  such  fury  that  it  was  shivered  to 
pieces.  "Help!  help  the  holy  brotherhood!"  cried  out  the  other  officers. 
The  innkeeper  being  himself  one  of  that  body,  ran  instantly  for  his  wand  and 
sword,  to  support  his  comrades.  Don  Louis's  servants  surrounded  their  master, 
lest  he  shoidd  escape  during  the  confusion.  The  barber  perceiving  the  house 
turned  topsy-turvy,  laid  hold  again  of  his  pannel,  and  Sancho  did  the  same. 
Don  Quixote  drew  his  sword,  and  fell  upon  the  troopers ;  and  Don  Louis  called 
out  to  his  servants  to  leave  him,  that  they  might  assist  Don  Quixote,  Cardenio, 
and  Don  Pemando,  who  both  took  part  with  the  knight.    The  priest  cried  out,  the 

•  He  stops  in  the  middle  of  the  proverb,  "  Alia  van  Icyea,  donde  qnieren  xeyea,"— sb  m  ny 
^lii^'veroometxig^t'*    . 
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hofltees  ahriekedi  her  daughter  wept,  Maritomes  roared,  Dorothea  was  alarmed, 
Lncinda  stood  amazed,  and  Domia  Clara  fsdnted  away.  The  harber  cuffed 
Bancho,  and  Sfmcho  pommelled  the  barber.  Bon  Louis  gave  one  of  his  servants, 
who  had  presumed  to  hold  him  by  the  arm  lest  he  should  escape,  such  a  blow 
with  his  fist  that  his  mouth  was  bathed  in  blood ;  which  caused  the  judge  to  in- 
terpose in  his  defence.  Don  Fernando  got  one  of  the  troopers  down,  and  laid  on 
his  blows  most  unmercifully ;  while  the  innkeeper  bawled  aloud  for  help  to  the 
holy  brotherhood;  thus  was  the  whole  inn  filled  with  cries,  wailings,  and  shrieks, 
dismay,  confusion,  and  terror,  kicks,  cudgeUings,  and  effusion  of  blood.  In  the 
midst  of  this  chaos  and  hurly-burly  Don  Quixote  suddenly  conceived  that  he 
was  involved  over  head  and  ears  in  the  discord  of  king  Agramante's  camp,  and 
he  called  out  in  a  voice  which  made  the  whole  inn  shake,  "  Hold,  all  of  you ! 


Put  up  your  swords ;  be  pacified,  and  listen  all  to  me,  if  ye  would  live !"  His 
vehemence  made  them  desist,  and  he  went  on  saying :  ''  Did  I  not  tell  you,  sirs, 
that  this  castle  was  enchanted,  and  that  some  legion  of  devils  must  inhabit  it  ? 
Behold  the  confirmation  of  what  I  said !  Mark  with  your  own  eyes  how  the 
discord  of  Agramante*s  camp  is  transferred  hither  amongst  us ! — there  they  fight 
for  the  sword,  here  for  the  horse,  yonder  for  the  eagle,  here  again  for  the 
helmet :  we  all  fight,  and  no  one  understands  another.  Let,  then,  my  lord  judge 
and  his  reverence  the  priest  come  forward,  the  one  as  king  Agramante,  the  other 
as  king  Sobrino,  and  restore  us  to  peace ;  for  by  the  powers  divine  it  were  most 
disgraceful  and  iniquitous  that  so  many  gentlemen  of  our  rank  sho\dd  slay  each 
other  for  such  trivial  matters."  The  troopers  not  understanding  Don  Quixote's 
language,  and  finding  themselves  still  roughly  handled  by  Don  Fernando,  Car- 
denio,  and  their  companions,  would  not  be  pacified ;  but  the  barber  submitted : 
for  both  his  beard  and  his  pannel  were  demolished  in  the  scuffle ;  and  Sancho, 
like  a  dutiful  servant,  obeyed  the  least  word  of  his  master.  Don  Louis's  four 
servants  were  also  quiet,  seeing  how  improfitable  it  was  to  interfere.  The  inn- 
ke(^per,  still  refractory,  insisted  that  the  insolence  of  that  madman  ought  to  be 
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chastiBed,  -who  waB  oontujitially  toniiiig  ids  house  upside  down«  At  lengtii  the 
tumult  subsided ;  tiie  pannel  was  to  remain  a  oapanson,  and  the  basin  a  hebnet, 
and  the  inn  a  castle,  at  least  in  Don  Quixote's  imagination,  until  the  day  of 
judgment. 

Amity  and  peace  being  now  restored  by  tiie  intCTpositioQ  of  the  judge  and  the 
priest,  tiie  seryants  of  Don  Louis  renewed  their  solicitations  for  his  return.  The 
judge  haying  in  the  meantime  informed  Don  Fernando,  Cardenio,  and  the  priest, 
of  what  had  passed  between  himself  and  the  young  man,  he  consulted  with  them 
on  the  affair,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  Don  femando  should  make  himself 
known  to  Don  Louis's  servants,  and  inform  them  that  it  was  his  desire  that  the 
young  gentleman  should  accompany  him  to  Andalusia,  where  he  would  be 
treated  by  the  marquis  his  brother  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  quality ;  for  hit 
determination  was  at  all  events  not  to  return  just  at  that  time  into  his  father's 
presence.  The  servants  being  apprised  of  Don  Eemando's  rank,  and  finding  Don 
Louis  resolute,  agreed  among  themselves  that  three  of  them  should  return  to 
give  his  father  account  of  what  had  passed,  and  that  the  other  should  stay  to  attend 
Don  Louis,  and  not  leave  him  until  he  knew  his  lord's  pleasure.  Thus  was  this 
complicated  tumult  appeased  by  the  authority  of  Agramante  and  the  prudence 
of  Sobrino. 

But  the  enemy  of  peace  and  concord  finding  himself  foiled  and  disappointed 
in  the  scanty  produce  of  so  promising  a  field,  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  once 

more,  by  contriving  new  firays 
and  disturbances.  Theofficezs 
of  ibhe  holy  brotherhood,  on 
hearing  the  quality  of  their 
opponents,  re^-eated  from  the 
fray,  thinking  that  whatever 
might  be  the  issue  they  were 
likely  to  be  losers.  But  one 
of  this  body,  who  had  been 
severely  handled  by  Don  Fer- 
nando, happened  to  recollect 
that  among  other  warrants  in 
r  his  possession  he  had  one 
against  Don  Quixote,  whom 
his  superiors  had  ordered  to 
be  taken  into  custody  for  re- 
leasing galley-slaves :  thus 
confirming  Sancho's  just  ap- 
prehensions. In  order  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  person  of 
Don  Quixote  answered  the 
description,  he  drew  forth  a 
parchment  scroU  from  his 
doublet,  and  began  to  read  it 
slowly  (for  he  was  not  much 
of  a  scholar),  ever  and  anon 
as  he  proceeded  fixing  his 
eyes  on  Don  Quixote,  com- 
paring the  marks  in  his  war- 
rant vrith  the  lines  of  his 
physiognomy.  Finding  them 
exactly  to  correspond,  and  being  convinced  that  he  was  the  very  person  dierein 
described,  he  held  out  the  warrant  in  his  left  hand,*  while  with  his  right  he 
seized  Don  Quixote  by  the  ooUar  with  so  powerfiil  a  grasp  as  almost  to  strangle 
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him,  at  the  BBBom  iim«  erying  alond-^^'  Help  ihe  holy  brotherhood !  and  that  jcm. 
ma^  we  I  require  it  in  earnest,  read  this  wanant,  vhaieiEt  it  is  aqxresaiy  ordraed 
that  thii  highway  robber  should  be  apprehended."  The  priest  took  the  warrant* 
and  found  what  the  trooper  said  was  true ;  the  descriptioB  exactly  oorresponding 
with  the  person  of  Don  Quixote.  The  knight,  finding  himself  so  rudely  handled 
by  this  scoundrel,  was  exasperated  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  trembling  with  rage 
caught  the   trooper   by  the  ,. 

throat  with  both  ^hands;  and  .';  [  i>|!|)i^'' 

had  he  not  been  immediately  ;nl'l  .;l^'v 

rescued  by  his  comrades,  he  mi  »,. 

would  certainly  have  been 
strangled  before  Don  Quixote 
had  loosed  lus  hold.  The  inn- 
keeper, who  was  bound  to  aid 
his  brother  in  office,  ran  in- 
stantly to  help  him.  The 
hostess,  seeing  her  husband 
again  engaged  in  battle,  again 
exalted  her  voioe;  her  daugh** 
ter  and  Maritomes  added  ^^eii 
pipes  to  the  same  tune,  calling 
upon  heaven  and  all  around 
them  for  assistance.  ''As  God 
shall  save  me!"  exclaimed 
Sancho,  "what  my  master  i 
says  is  true  about  the  en- 
chantments of  this  castle ;  for  , 
it  is  impossible  to  live  an  hour 
quietly  in  it."   Don  Fernando 

at  length  parted  the  officer  _^^  ^   ^  -  -     ^- 

and  Don  Quixote;  and,  to  the  — "^  2^^  -  _:vv%.-:.-r» — 

satis&ction  of  both,  unlocked  their  hands^from  the  doublet-collar  of  the  one  and 
from  the  wind-pipe  of  the  other.  Nevertheless,  the  troopers  persisted  in  claim- 
ing their  prisoner;  declaring  that  the  king's  service  and  that  of  the  holy  bro- 
therhood required  it;  and  in  whose  name  they  again  demanded  help  and  assis- 
tance in  apprehending  that  common  robber  and  highway  thief.  Don  Quixote 
smiled  at  these  expressions,  and  with  great  calmness  said,  ''Come  hither,  base 
and  Ol-bom  crew :  call  ye  it  robbing  on  the  highway  to  loosen  the  chains  of  the 
captive,  to  set  the  prisoner  free,  to  succour  the  oppressed,  to  raise  the  fallen,  and 
reueve  the  needy  and  wretched?  Ah,  scoundrel  race!  undeserving,  by  the 
meanness  and  baseness  of  your  understandings,  that  heaven  should  i^etBal  to  you 
the  worth  inherent  in  knight-errantry,  or  make  you  sensible  of  your  own  sin  and 
igporance  in  not  revering  the  shadow  much  more  the  presence  of  any  knight- 
errant  !  Tell  me,  ye  rogues  in  a  troop !  not  troopers,,  but  highway  marauders 
under  licence  of  tiie  holy  brotherhood — ^tell  me,  who  was  the  blockhead  that 
signed  the  warrant  for  apprehending  such  a  knight  as  I  am?  Who  was  he  who 
knew  not  tiiat  knights-errant  are  exempt  from  dl  judicial  authority ;  that  tiieir 
sword  is  their  law,  valour  their  privilege,  and  their  own  will  their  edicts  ?  Who 
was  the  madman,  I  say  again,  who  knew  not  that  there  is  no  patent  of  gentility 
which  contains  so  many  privileges  and  exemptions  as  are  required  by  tile  knight- 
errant  on  the  day  he  devotes  himself  to  the  rigorous  exeroise  of  chivalry  ?  Wliat 
knight-errant  ever  paid  custom,  poll-tax,  subsidy,  quit-rent,  porterage,  or  ifeny- 
boat  ?  What  tailor  ever  brought  in  a  bill  for  nu^g  his  clothes  ?  What  gover- 
nor that  lodged  him  in  his  castle  ever  made  him  pay  for  his  entertainment  ? 
What  king  did  not  seat  him  at  his  table  ?    What  damsd  was  not  ennmonn^ 
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of  bim,  and  did  not  yield  herself  up  entirely  to  his  will  and  pleasure  ?  FinaUy 
what  knight-errant  ever  did,  or  shall  exist,  who  has  not  courage^  with  his  single 
arm,  to  bestow  a  hundred  bastinadoes  on  any  four  hundred  troopers  of  the  holy 
brotherhood  who  shall  dare  to  oppose  him  ?" 


CHAPTEB  XLVL 


iTHX  XOTABLB  AUVJIMTUlUi  OP  IBB  HOLT  BROTHBBHOOD .    WITS  AW   AOCOUIIT   OP  THB   FBRC* 

cmr  OF  OUR  good  kmiobt  dov  auixon. 

HUB  eloquently  did  Bon  Quixote  ha- 
rangue  tiie  officers,  while  at  the  same 
^  time  the  priest  endeavoured  to  persuade 
them  that  since  the  knight,  as  ^ajey 
might  easily  perceive,  was  deranged  in 
his  mind,  it  was  useless  for  them  to 
proceed  further  in  the  affair;  for  if  they 
were  to  apprehend  him,  he  would  soon 
be  released  as  insane.    But  the  trooper 
only  said  in  answer  that  it  was  not 
his  business  to  judge  of  the  state  of 
Don  Quixote's  intellects,  but  to  obey 
^the  order  of  his  superior;   and  that 
^   '  when  he  had  once  secured  him,  they 

might  set  him  tree  as  ofben  as  they  pleased.  ''Indeed,"  said  the  priest,  "you 
must  forbear  this  once;  nor  do  I  think  that  he  will  suffer  himself  to  be  taken." 
In  fact  the  priest  said  so  much,  and  Don  Quixote  acted  so  extravagantly,  that  the 
officers  would  have  been  more  crazy  than  himself  had  they  not  desisted  after  such 
evidence  of  his  infirmity.  They  judged  it  best,  therefore,  to  be  quiet,  and 
endeavour  to  make  peace  between  the  barber  and  Sancho  Panza,  who  still  conti- 
nued their  scuffie  with  great  rancour.  As  officers  of  justice,  therefore,  they 
compounded  the  matter,  and  pronounced  such  a  decision  thal^  if  both  parties 
were  not  perfectly  contented,  at  least  they  were  in  some  degree  satisfied;  it 
bdng  settled  that  they  should  exchange  pannels,  but  neither  girths  nor  halters, 
As  for  Mambrino*s  helmet,  the  priest,  unknown  to  Don  Quixote,  paid  the  barber 
eight  reals,  for  which  he  received  a  discharge  in  fuU,  acquitting  him  of  all  fraud 
thenceforth  and  for  evermore. 

Thus  were  these  important  contests  decided ;  and  fortune  seemed  to  smile  on 
all  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  inn ;  even  the  face  of  Donna  Clara  betrayed 
the  joy  of  her  heart,  as  the  servants  of  Don  Louis  had  acquiesced  in  his  wishes. 
Zoraida,  although  she  could  not  understand  everything,  looked  sad  or  gay  in  con- 
formity to  the  expressions  she  observed  in  their  several  countenances,  especially 
that  of  her  Spaniard,  on  whom  not  only  her  eyes  but  her  soul  rested.  Hiie  inn- 
keeper, observing  the  recompense  the  priest  had  made  the  barber,  claimed  also 
the  payment  of  his  demands  upon  Don  Quixote,  with  ample  satisfaction  for  the 
damage  done  to  his  skins,  and  the  loss  of  his  wine;  and  swore  that  neither 
Bozinante  nor  the  ass  should  stir  out  of  the  ion  until  he  had  been  paid  the  utter- 
most farthing.  The  priest,  however,  endeavoured  to  soothe  him ;  and,  what  was 
moiep  Don  Fernando  settled  the  knight's  account,  although  the  judge  would  &in 
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have  ta&ea  tiie  debt  upon  himBelf.  Peace  was,  therefore,  entirely  restored ;  and 
the  inn  no  longer  displayed  the  oonfbaion  of  Agramante's  camp,  as  Don  Quixote 
had  called  it ;  but  rather  the  tranquillity  of  the  days  of  Octavius  Csssar.  Thanks 
to  the  mediation  and  eloquence  of  the  priest,  and  the  liberality  of  Don  Fernando. 

Don  Quixote  now  finding  himself  disengaged,  thought  it  was  time  to  pursue 
his  journey  and  accomplish  the  grand  enterprise  for  which  he  had  been  elected. 
Accordingly  he  approached  the  princess,  and  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  before 
her ;  but  die  would  not  listen  to  him  in  that  posture ;  and,  therefore,  in  obedi- 
ence to  her  he  arose,  and  thus  addressed  her :  <'  It  is  a  common  adage,  fsdr  lady, 
that  *  diligence  is  the  mother  of  success ; '  and  experience  constantly  yexifies  its 
truth.  Ilie  active  solicitor  brings  the  doubtfol  suit  to  a  happy  issue ;  but  this 
truth  is  never  more  obvious  than  in  military  operations,  where  expedition  and 
despatch  anticipate  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  victory  is  secured  before  he  is 
prepared  for  defence.  I  am  induced  to  make  these  remarks,  most  exalted  lady, 
because  our  abode  in  this  castle  seems  no  longer  necessary,  and  may  indeed  be 
prejudicial ;  for  who  knows  but  your  enemy  Ihe  giant  may,  by  secret  spies,  get 
intelligence  of  my  approach,  and  thus  gain  time  to  fortify  himself  in  some 
impregnable  fortress,  against  which  my  vigilance  and  the  force  of  my  inde* 
fiitigable  arm  may  be  inefEeotual.  Therefore,  sovereign  lady,  that  his  designs 
may  be  prevented  by  our  diligence,  let  us  depart  quiddy  in  the  name  of  that 
good-fortune  which  will  be  yours  the  moment  I  come  mce  to  &oe  with  your 
enemy."  Here  Don  Quixote  was  sUent,  and  with  dignified  composure  awaited 
the  answer  of  the  beautiful  in&nta,  who,  with  an  air  of  majesty,  and  in  a  style 
corresponding  with  that  of  her  knight,  thus  replied :  "  I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir 
knight,  for  Ihe  seal  you  testify  in  my  cause,  so  worthy  of  a  true  knight  whose 
office  and  employment  it  is  to  succour  the  orphan  and  distressed ;  and  heaven 
grant  that  our  desires  may  be  soon  accomplished;  that  you  may  see  that  all 
women  are  not  ungrateM.  As  to  my  departure,  let  it  be  instantiy ;  for  I  have 
no  other  will  but  yours.  Dispose  of  me  entirely  at  your  pleasure ;  for  she  who 
has  committed  the  defence  of  her  person  and  the  restoration  of  her  dominions 
into  your  hands  must  not  oppose  what  your  wisdom  shall  direct."  "By 
heaven !"  exclaimed  Don  Quixote,  "  I  will  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  exalting  a 
lady  who  thus  humbleth  herself.  I  will  replace  her  on  the  throne  of  her  ances- 
tors. Let  us  depart  immediately :  for  the  ardour  of  my  zeal  makes  me  impa- 
tient ;  nor  hath  heaven  created  nor  earth  seen  aught  of  danger  that  can  daunt  or 
affright  me.  Sancho,  let  Bozinante  be  saddled ;  get  ready  thine  own  beast,  and 
also  her  majesty's  palfrey ;  let  us  take  our  leave  of  the  governor  of  the  castie  and 
these  nobles,  that  we  may  set  forth  instantiy." 

8ancho,  who  had  been  present  all  the  time,  shook  his  head,  saying,  "Ah, 
master  of  mine !  there  are  more  tricks  in  the  town  than  are  dreamt  of;  with  alL 
respect  be  it  spoken."  "  What  tricks  can  there  be  to  my  prejudice  in  any  town 
or  city  in  the  world,  thou  bumpkin?"  said  Don  Quixote.  "  If  your  worship 
puts  yourself  into  a  passion,"  answered  Sancho,  "  {  will  hold  my  tongue,  and  not 
say  what  I  am  bound  to  say  as  a  faithM  squire  and  a  dutiful  servant."  ^'  Say 
what  thou  wilt,"  replied  Don  Quixote ;  ''  but  think  not  to  intimidate  me ;  for  it  is 
thy  nature  to  be  faint-hearted — ^mine  to  be  proof  against  all  fear."  "  As  I  am  a 
amner  to  God,"  answered  Sancho,  "  I  mean  nothing  of  all  this :  I  mean  only  that 
I  am  sure  and  positively  certain  that  this  lady  who  caUs  herself  queen  of  the 
great  kingdom  of  Micomicon  is  no  more  a  queen  than  my  mother ;  for  if  she 
were  so  idie  would  not  be  nuzzling  at  every  turn  and  in  every  comer  with  a 
certain  person  in  the  company."  Dorothea's  colour  rose  at  Sancho's  remark;  for 
it  was  indeed  true  that  her  spouse,  Don  Eemando,  now  and  then  by  stealth  had 
snatched  with  his  lips  an  earnest  of  that  reward  which  his  affections  deserved ; 
and  Sancbo,  having  observed  it,  thought  this  freedom  very  unbecoming  . 
the  queen  of  so  vast  a  kingdom.    As  Dorothea  could  not  contradict  fianoho^ 
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she  remained  silent,  and  suffered  him  to  oontinne  his  zemarks.  "I  say 
this,  sir,  because  supposing  after  we  hare  travelled  through  thick  and  thin, 
and  passed  many  bad  nights  and  worse  days,  one  who  is  now  enjoying  himself  in 
this  inn  should  chance  to  reap  the  fruit  of  our  labours,  there  would  be  no  U0e  in 
my  hastening  to  saddle  Eo2dnante,  or  get  ready  the  ass  and  the  palfrey :  therefore 
we  had  bettor  be  quiet;  let  CTeiy  drab  mind  her  spinning,  and  let  us  to  dinner." 
jkK>d  heaven !  how  great  was  &e  indignation  of  Don  Quixote  on  hearing  his 
.quire  speak  in  terms  so  disrespeotftd !  It  was  so  great  that,  with  a  Mtenng 
voice  and  stammering  tongue,  while  living  fire  darted  from  his  eyes,  he  cried, 
''Scoundrel!  unmannerly,  ignorant,  ill-spoken,  foul-mouthed,  impudent,  mur- 
muring and  backbiting  villain!  How  darest  thou  utter  such  words  in  my 
presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  these  illustrious  ladies!  How  darest  thon 
to  entertain  such  rude  and  insolent  thoughts  in  thy  confused  imagination  I  Avoid 
my  presence,  monster  of  nature,  treasury  of  lies,  maganne  of  deceits,  storehouse 
of  rogueries,  inventor  of  mischiefB^  puliliaher  of  abrardities,  and  foe  to  aU  the 
honour  due  to  royalty !  Begone ! — appear  not  before  me  «n  pain  of  my  severest 
indignation!"  And  as  he  spoke  he  arched  his  eyebrows,  swelled  his  cheeks, 
stared  aroimd  him,  and  gave  a  violent  stamp  with  his  right  foot  on  the  ground ; 
plainly  indicating  the  fray  that  raged  in  his  breast  Poor  Sanoho  was  so  ter- 
rified by  the  storm  of  passion  that  he  would  have  beoi  glad  if  the  earth  had 
opened  that  instant  and  swallowed  him  up.  He  knew  not  what  to  say  or  do;  so 
he  turned  his  back  and  hastened  out  of  the  presence  of  his  fririous  master. 

But  the  discreet  Dorothea,  perfectly  undecstanding  Don  Quixote,  in  order  to 
pacify  hia  wrath,  said,  '*  Be  not  offended,  sir  knight  of  the  sorrowfril  figure,  at  tike 
impeitinenoe  of  your  good  squire,  for  perhaps  he  has  not  spoken  without  some 
foundation :  nor  can  it  be  suspected,  considering  his  good  sense  and  Christian 
consoienoe,  that  he  would  bear  fiilse  witness  against  anybody ;  it  is  possible  that 
sinoe,  as  you  afSrm  yourself,  sir  knight;  the  powers  of  enchantment  prevail  in 
this  castle,  Sancho  may,  by  the  same  diabolical  illusion,  have  seen  what  he  has 
affirmed  so  much  to  tiie  prejudice  of  my  honour."  "  By  the  Omnipotent  I 
swear,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "your  highnefw  has  hit  the  mark !— -eome  evil  appa- 
rition must,  have  appeared  to  this  sinner,  and  represented  to  him  what  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  see  any  other  way ;  for  I  am  perfeotiy  assured  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  innocence  of  the  unhappy  wretch,  imd  that  he  is  incapable  of  slan- 
dering any  person  living."  ''  So  It  iis,  and  so  it  shall  be^"  said  Don  Fernando : 
**  therefore,  signer  Don  Quixote,  you  ought  to  pardon  him  and  restore  him  to 
your  &vour,  tmtt  erai  in  pHndpio  before  these  UluBions  turned  his  brain." 
Don  Quixote  having  promised  his  forgiveness,  the  priest  went  for  Sancho,  who 
came  in  with  much  humility,  and  on  his  knees  begged  his  master's  hand,  which 
was  given  to  him ;  and  alter  he  had  allowed  him  to  kiss  it,  he  gave  him  his  bles- 
sing, adding,  "Thou  wilt  now,  son  Sancho,  be  thoroughly  oonvinced  of  what  I 
have  often  told  thee,  that  all  things  in  this  castle  are  conducted  by  enchantment" 
"I  believe  so  too,"  quoth  Sancho,  "except  the  business  of  the  blanket^  which 
really  fell  out  in  the  ordinary  way."  "  Believe  not  so,"  answered  Don  Quixote ; 
"for  in  that  case  I  would  have  revenged  thee  at  the  time,  and  even  now;  but 
neither  could  I  then,  nor  can  I  now,  &kd  on  whom  to  resent  the  injury."  To 
g^tify  the  curiosity  whi<^  this  remark  had  excited,  the  innkeeper  gave  a  very 
circumstantial  account  of  Sancho  Bansa's  excursion  in  the  air,  which,  though  it 
Mitertained  the  rest,  would  have  distressed  the  feelings  of  the  squire  if  his  master 
had  not  given  him  fredi  assurances  that  it  was  i^  a  matter  of  enchantment 
However,  Sancho's  fiedth  was  never  so  strong  but  that  he  shrewdly  suspected  it  to 
be  a  downright  fact,  and  no  illusion  at  all,  that  he  had  been  tossed  in  a  blanket 
by  pmons  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  by  no  visionary  phantoms. 

This  illustrious  company  had  now  passed  two  whole  days  in  the  inn;  and 
thinking  it  time  to  depart,  they  considered  how  the  priest  and  barber  might  con- 
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vey  the  knight  to  hiB  home  irithoiit  troubling  DorothM  and  Don  Pemando  to 
aooompany  them;  and  for  that  purpose,  having  fLrat  engaged  a  waggoner  who 
happened  to  pass  by  with  his  team  of  oxen,  they  proceeded  in  the  following 
manner : — ^They  formed  a  kind  of  cage,  with  poles  grate- wise,  large  enongh  to 
oontain  Don  Quixote  at  his  ease ;  then,  by  the  direction  of  the  pri^  Don  Fer- 
nando and  his  companions,  with  Don  Louis's  servants,  the  officers  of  the  holy 
brotherhood,  and  the  innkeeper,  oovered  their  fiEUses,  and  disguised  themselves  so 


as  not  to  be  recognised  by  Don  Quixote.  This  done,  they  silently  entered  th  *, 
room  where  the  knight  lay  fast  asleep,  reposing  after  his  late  exertions,  and 
secured  him  with  cords ;  so  that  when  he  awoke,  he  stared  about  in  amazement 
at  the  strange  visages  that  surrounded  him,  but  found  himself  totally  unable  to 
move.  His  disordered  imagination  operating  as  usual,  immediately  suggested  to 
him  that  these  were  goblins  of  the  enchanted  castle,  and  that  he  was  entangled 
in  its  charms,  since  he  felt  himself  unable  to  stir  in  his  own  defence :  a  surmise 
which  the  curate,  who  projected  the  stratagem,  had  anticipated.  8anoho  alone 
was  in  his  own  proper  figure ;  and  though  he  wanted  but  little  of  being  infected 
with  his  master*   infirmity,  yet  he  was  not  ignorant  who  all  these  counterfeit 
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goblins  were ;  but  he  thought  it  best  to  be  quiet  until  he  saw  what  was  intended 
by  this  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  his  master.  Neither  did  the  knight  utter  a 
word,  but  submissively  waited  the  issue  of  his  misfortune.  Haying  brought  the 
cage  into  the  chamber,  they  placed  him  within  it,  and  secured  it  so  that  it  was 


impossible  he  could  make  his  escape.  In  this  situation  he  was  conveyed  out  of 
the  house;  and  on  leaving  the  chamber  a  voice  was  heard,  as  dreadful  as  the 
barber  could  form  (not  he  of  the  pannel,  but  the  other),  saying :  '^  0  knight  of 
the  sorrewfdl  figure !  let  not  thy  present  confinement  afflict  thee,  since  it  is 
essential  to  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  the  adventure  in  which  thy  great 
valour  hath  engaged  thee ;  which  shall  be  finished  when  the  fiirious  Manchegan 
lion  shall  be  coupled  with  the  white  Tobosian  dove,  after  having  submitted  their 
stately  necks  to  the  soft  matrimonial  yoke ;  firom  which  wonderful  conjimction 
shall  spring  into  the  light  of  the  world  brave  whelps  who  shall  emulate  the 
ravaging  ckvrs  of  their  valorous  sire.  And  this  shall  come  to  pass  before  the 
pursuer  of  the  fugitive  nymph  shall  have  made  two  cireuits  to  visit  the  bri^t 
constellations,  in  his  rapid  and  natural  course.  And  thou,  0  the  most  noble  and 
obedient  squire  that  ever  had  sword  in  belt,  beard  on  face,  and  smell  in  nostrils, 
be  not  dismayed  nor  afflicted  to  see  the  flower  of  knight-errantry  carried  thuB 
away  before  thine  eyes;  for  ere  long,  if  it  so  please  tibie  great  Artificer  of  the 
world,  thou  shalt  see  thyself  so  exalted  and  sublimated  as  not  to  know  thyself : 
and  thus  will  the  premises  of  thy  valorous  lord  be  fulfilled.  Be  assured,  more- 
over, in  the  name  of  the  sage  Mentironiana,*  that  thy  wages  shall  be  pimctuaUy 
paid  thee :  follow,  therefore,  the  valorous  and  enchanted  knight,  for  it  is  expe- 
dient for  thee  to  go  where  ye  both  may  find  repose.  More  I  am  not  permitted  to 
say.  Heaven  protect  thee  I  I  now  go— I  well  know  whither  !"  As  he  deli- 
vered this  solemn  prediction,  the  prophet  first  raised  his  voice  high,  then  gradu- 
ally lowered  it  to  so  pathetic  a  tone  that  even  those  who  were  in  the  plot  were 
not  unmoved. 

Don  Quixote  was  much  comforted  by  this  prophecy,  quickly  comprehending  the 
whole  signification  thereof;  for  he  saw  that  it  promised  him  the  felicity  of  being 
joined  in  holy  wedlock  with  his  beloved  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  firom  who^i  should 
issue  the  whelps  his  sons,  to  the  everlasting  honour  of  La  Mancha,  TJpon  the 
strength  of  this  conviction  he  exclaimed,  with  a  deep  sigh,  **  0  tiiou,  whoever 
thou  art,  who  hast  prognosticated  me  so  much  good,  I  beseech  thee  to  intercede 
in  my  behalf  with  the  sage  enchanter  who  hath  tiie  charge  of  my  aflairs,  that 

*  A  word  framed  from  <*mentin,"  a  lie.— Jl 
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he  BofiBar  me  not  to  perish  m  the  prison  wherein  I  am  now  enclosed,  hefore  these 
promises  of  joyful  and  heavenly  import  are  fulfilled :  let  them  hut  come  to  pass, 
and  I  shall  glory  in  the  pains  of  my  imprisonment,  enjoy  the  chains  with  which 
I  am  bound,  and  imagine  this  hard  couch  whereon  I  lie  a  soft  bridal  bed  of 


down.  On  the  affectionate  attachment  of  my  squire,  Sancho  Panza,  I  have  too 
much  reliance  to  think  that  he  will  desert  me,  whatever  be  my  fortunes ;  and 
though  it  should  even  happen,  through  his  or  my  evil  destiny,  that  I  were  imable 
to  give  him  the  island,  or  something  equivalent,  according  to  my  promise,  at 
least  he  shall  not  lose  his  salary ;  for  in  my  wiU,  which  is  already  made,  I  have 
settled  that  point;  not  indeed  prcmortionate  to  his  many  and  good  services,  but 
according  to  my  own  ability."  Sancho  Panza  bowed  with  great  respect,  and 
kissed  both  his  master*s  hands ;  for  one  alone  he  could  not,  as  they  were  both 
tied  together.  The  goblins  then  took  the  cage  on  their  shoulders,  and  placed  it 
on  the  waggon. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

07  THB  tTBAMOB  AND  -WONDSBVUL   UAJfKMR   TV  WHICH   DOIT   ainXOTB   DB   LA   XAIIOBA  WAS 
BMOHAJVTBD,  WITH  OTHSB  RB1IABTC4BT.1  OOOUBHBMCM. 

I  XABNJD)  and  very  grave  historians  of 

knightB-errant  have  I  read/'  said  Bon 

Quixote,  on  finding  himself  thns  cooped 

up  and  carted;  **  but  I  never  read,  saw, 

nor  heard  of  enchanted  knights  being 

i  transported  in  this  manner,   and  so 

slowly  as  these  lazy,   heavy  aiiimals 

seem  to  proceed ;  for  Ihey  were  xisually 

conveyed  through  the  air  with  wbnder- 

:  fill  speed,  enveloped  in  some  thiAk  and 

-  daik  doud,  or  on  some  fiery  chanot,  or 

I  mounted  upon  a  hippogriff,  or'  some 

'  such  animal.    But  to  be  carried  upon  a 

team  drawn  by  oxen — ^before  Qod,  it 

overwhelms  me  with  confusion !     Per- 

—  —  haps,  however,   the  enchantments   of 

these  our  times  may  differ  from  those  of  the  ancients;  and  it  is  also  possibly  that 

as  I  am  a  new  knight  in  the  world,  and  the  first  who  revived  the  long-forgotten 

exercise  of  knight-errantry,  new  modes  may  have  been  invented.    What  thlnkest 

thou  of  this,  son  Sancho?*'  "  I  do  not  know  what  to  think,''  answered  Saacho, 

"not  being  so  well  read  as  your  worship  in  scriptures-errant;  yet  I  dare  affirm 

and  swear  that  these  hobgoblins  here  about  us  are  not  altogether  catholic.'* 


ir-^^^ 


"Catholic  my  &ther!"  answered  Don  Quixote:  "how  can  they  be  catholic, 
being  devils  who  have  assumed  femtastic  shapes  to  effect  their  purpose  and 
throw  me  into  this  state  ?    To  oonvinoe  thysdf  of  this,  try  to  touch  and  fsel 
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tham,  and  thon  -wilt  find  that  th^  bodies  have  no  sabsianoe,  but  aie  of  air,  ex- 
isting only  to  the  sight"  *'  'Fore  God,  sir!''  replied  Sancho,  '*  I  haye  already 
touched  d^em;  and  this  deyil,  who  k  so  yery  busy  here  about  us,  is  as  plump  as  a 
partzidge,  and  has  another  property  yery  different  from  what  your  deyils  are  wont 
to  haye — for  it  is  said,  they  all  smell  of  brimstone,  and  other  bad  scents;  but 
this  spark  smells  of  amber  at  half  a  league's  dbtanoe. "  Sancho  spoke  of  Don. 
Femuido,  who  being  a  oayalier  of  rank,  must  hare  been  perfumei  as  Sancho 
described.  *'  Wonder  not  at  this,  Mend  Sancho, "  answered  Bon  Quixote ;  **  for 
thou  must  know  that  deyib  are  cunning ;  and  although  they  may  oahy  perfumes 
about  them,  they  haye  no  scent  themselyes,  being  spirits;  or,  if  they  do  smeU,  it 
can  be  of  nothing  but  what  is  foul  and  offensiye,  since  whereyer  they  are  they 
cany  hell  about  them,  and  haye  no  respitei  from  their  torments.  Now,  per- 
fumes being  pleasing  and  delicious,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  they  should  haye 
such  an  odour;  or  if,  to  thy  sense,  one  smelleth  of  amber,  either  thou  deceiyest 
thyself,  or  he  would  mislead  thee,  that  thou  mightst  not  know  him  for  a  fimd." 
Thus  were  the  knight  and  squire  discoursing  together  when  Don  Fernando  and 
Gazdenio,  fearing  lest  Sancho  should  see  into  the  whole  of  their  plot>  being 
already  not  iai  from  it,  resolyed  to  hasten  their  departure ;  and,  calling  tlie  inn- 
keeper aside,  they  ordered  him  to  saddle  Bozinante  and  pannel  the  ass,  which  he 
did  with  great  expedition.  In  the  meanwhile  the  priest  engaged  to  pay  the 
troopers  of  the  holy  brotherhood  to  accompany  Don  Quixote  home  to  his  yiUage. 
Gardenio  fiastcoied  the  buckler  on  one  side  of  the  pommel  of  ]Eb>zinante's  saddle, 
and  the  basin  on  the  other;  then,  after  placing  the  two  troopers  with  their 
carbines  on  each  side  of  the  waggon,  he  made  signs  to  Sancho  to  mount  his  ass 
and  lead  Bozinante  by  the  bridle.   But  before  the  car  moyed  forward,  the  hostess, 

^  V       ^ 


her  dau^ter,  and  Maritonies,  came  out  to  take  their  leaye  of  Don  Quixote,  pre- 
tending to  flhed  tears  for  grief  at  his  misfortune.  *'  Weep  not,  my  good  ladies," 
said  the  knight,  ^*  for  disasters  of  this  kind  are  incident  to  those  of  my  profession ; 
and  if  such  calamities  did  not  befal  me  I  should  not  aooount  myself  a  disting^uished 
knight-errant,  for  these  eyents  neyer  occur  to  the  ignoble,  but  to  those  whose 
valour  and  yirtue  excite  the  enyy  of  princes  and  knight^  who  seek  by  evil 
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machinatioiifl  to  defleane  whatever  is  praiseworthy  and  good.  Notwithstanding 
which)  60  powerful  is  virtue,  that  of  herself  alone,  in  spite  of  all  the  necromantic 
skill  of  the  first  enchanter,  Zoroaster,  she  will  come  off  victorious  in  every  attack, 
and  spread  her  lustre  over  the  world  as  the  sun  illumines  the  heavens.  Pardon 
me,  fiur  ladies,  if  I  have  through  inadvertence  given  you  any  offence — for  inten- 
tionally I  never  offended  any  person ;  and  I  beseech  you  to  pray  heaven  for  my 
deliverance  from  my  present  thraldom ;  and  if  ever  I  find  myself  at  liberty  I 
shall  not  for^t  the  &vours  you  have  done  me  in  this  castle,  but  shall  acknow- 
ledge and  requite  them  as  they  deserve.'* 

While  this  passed  between  the  ladies  of  the  castle  and  Don  Quixote,  the 
priest  and  the  barber  took  their  leave  of  Bon  Fernando  and  his  companions,  the 
captain,  and  of  all  the  ladies,  now  supremely  happy.  Don  Fernando  requested  the 
priest  to  give  him  intdligence  of  Don  Quixote ;  assuring  him  that  nothing  wotdd 
afford  him  more  satisfaction  than  to  hear  of  his  ftiture  proceedings ;  and  he  pro- 
mised, on  his  part,  to  inform  him  of  whatever  might  amuse  or  please  him, 
respecting  his  own  marriage,  the  baptism  of  Zoraida,  and  the  return  of  Lucinda 
to  her  parents,  and  also  the  issue  of  Don  Louis's  amour.  The  priest  engaged  to 
perform  all  that  was  desired  of  him  with  the  utmost  punctuality ;  after  which 
they  separated,  with  many  expressions  of  mutual  cordiality  and  good-will.  Just 
before  tiie  priest  left  the  house  the  innkeeper  brought  him  some  papers  which  he 
said  he  had  found  in  the  lining  of  the  wallet  that  contained  tiie  novel  of  the 
*'  Curious  Impertinent : "  and  since  the  owner  had  never  returned  to  daim  them, 
and  he  could  not  read  himself,  he  might  take  them  away  with  him.  The  priest 
thanked  him ;  and  opening  the  papers  found  them  to  be  a  novel  entitled  "  Bin- 
conete  and  Cortadillo;"*  and,  concluding  that  it  was  by  the  same  author  as  ihat 
of  the  "  Curious  Impertinent,"  was  inclined  to  judge  fevourably  of  it :  he  therefore 
accepted  the  manuscript,  intending  to  peruse  it  the  first  opportunity  that  offered. 
He  and  the  barber  then  joined  the  cavcdeade,  which  was  arranged  in  the  following 
order : — In  the  front  was  the  car,  guided  by  the  owner,  and  on  each  side  the 
troopers  with  their  matchlocks ;  then  came  Sancho  upon  his  ass,  leading  Bozinante 
by  tiie  bridle ;  and  in  the  rear  the  priest  and  his  friend  Nicholas,  mounted  on 
their  stately  mules ;  and  thus  the  whole  moved  on  with  great  solemnity,  regulated 


by  the  slow  pace  of  the  oxen.  Don  Quixote  sat  in  the  cage,  with  his  hands  tied 
and  his  legs  stretched  out,  leaning  against  the  bars  as  silently  and  patiently  as  if 
he  had  been  not  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood  but  a  statue  of  stone.  In  this  manner 
they  travdled  about  tw«  leagues,  when  they  came  to  a  valley  which  the  waggoner 
thought  a  c<Hiv6nient  place  for  resting  and  baiting  his  cattle ;  but  on  his  proposing 
it  the  barber  recomm^Mied  that  they  should  travel  a  little  farther,  as  beyond  the 
next  rising  ground  there  was  a  vale  that  afforded  much  better  pasture ;  and  this 
advice  was  followed. 

»  Writtan  by  Oenrantes. 
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The  priesty  happening  about  this  time  to  look  back,  peiceiTed  behind  them  six 
or  seyen  horsemen,  wcfi  mounted  and  aocoutred,  who  soon  came  up  with  them; 
for  they  were  not  trayelling  with  the  phlegmatic  pace  of  the  oxen,  but  like  per- 
sons mounted  on  good  ecclesiastical  mules,  and  eager  to  reach  a  place  of  shelter 
against  the  mid-day  sun.  The  speedy  overtook  the  slow,  and  each  party  courte- 
ously salicted  the  other.  One  of  the  travellers,  who  was  a  canon  of  Toledo,  and 
master  to  those  who  accompanied  him,  observing  the  orderly  procession  of  the 
waggon,  the  troopers,  Sancho,  Bozinante,  the  priest,  and  the  barber,  and  especially 
Bon  Quixote  caged  up  and  imprisoned,  could  not  forbear  making  some  inquiries ; 
though  on  observing  the  badges  of  the  holy  brotherhood,  he  concluded  that  they 
were  conveying  some  notorious  robber,  or  other  criminal  whose  punishment 
belonged  to  that  fraternity.  **  Why  the  gentleman  is  carried  in  tMs  manner," 
replied  one  of  the  troopers  who  was  questioned,  ''he  must  tell  you  himself;  foi 
we  know  nothing  about  the  matter."  Fpon  which  Don  Quixote  (having  over- 
heard what  passed)  said :  "If  perchance,  gentlemen,  you  are  conversant  in  the 
aflGEurs  of  chivalry,  I  will  acquaint  you  with  my  misfortunes ;  but  if  not,  I  will 
spare  myself  that  trouble."  The  priest  and  the  barber  perceiving  that  the  travel- 
lers were  speaking  with  Don  Quixote,  rode  up  to  them,  lest  aiwt^ing  should  pass 
that  might  frustrate  their  plot.  The  canon,  in  answer  to  Don  Quixote,  said :  "  In 
truth,  brother,  I  am  more  conversant  in  books  of  chivalry  than  in  Yillalpando's 
Summaries :  you  may,  therefore,  freely  communicate  to  me  whatever  you  please." 
"  With  heaven's  permission,  then,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  be  it  known  to  you, 
signer  cavaUer,  that  I  am  enchanted  in  this  cage  through  the  envy  and  fraud  of 
wicked  necromancers ;  for  virtue  is  more  persecuted  by  ^e  wicked  than  beloved 
by  the  good.  A  knight-errant  I  am :  not  one  of  those  whose  names  fame  has 
forgotten  to  eternise,  but  one  who,  in  despite  of  envy  itself  and  of  all  the  magi- 
cians of  Persia,  the  Brahmins  of  India,  and  the  gymnosophists  of  Ethiopia,  shall 
enrol  his  name  in  the  temple  of  immortality,  to  serve  as  a  model  and  mirror  to 
future  ages,  whereby  knights-eixant  may  see  the  track  they  are  to  follow,  if  they 
are  ambitious  of  reaching  the  honourable  summit  and  pinnacle  of  true  glory." 
''  Signer  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  says  the  truth,"  said  the  priest;  '^for  he  is 
conveyed  in  that  enchanted  state  not  through  his  own  fault  or  demerit,  but  the 
malice  of  those  to  whom  virtue  is  odious  and  courage  obnoxious.  This,  sir,  is  the 
knight  of  the  sorrowful  figure,  whose  valorous  exploits  and  heroic  deeds  shall  be 
receded  on  solid  brass  and  everlasting  marble,  in  despite  of  all  the  efforts  of  envy 
and  malice  to  conceal  and  obscure  them."  The  canon,  upon  hearing  not  only  the 
imprisoned  but  the  free  man  talk  in  such  a  style,  crossed  himself  in  amazement, 
.nor  were  his  foUowers  less  surprised;  and  Sancho  now  coming  up,  to  mend  the 
matter  said :  "  Look  ye,  gentlemen,  let  it  be  well  or  ill  taken,  I  will  out  with  it : 
the  truth  of  the  'case  is,  my  master  Don  Quixote  is  just  as  much  enchanted  as  my 
mother;  he  is  in  his  perfect  senses — ^he  eats,  drinks,  and  does  everytlung  else  like 
other  men,  and  as  he  did  yesterday  before  they  cooped  him  up.  This  being  so, 
will  you  persuade  me  he  is  ^ichanted  ?  The  enchanted,  I  have  heard  say,  neither 
eat,  nor  sleep,  nor  spieak;  but  my  master  here,  if  nobody  stops  him,  will  talk  ye 
more  than  thirty  barristers."  Then,  turning  to  the  priest,  he  went  on  saying : 
"Ah,  master  pnest,  master  priest,  do  I  not  know  you?  And  think  you  that  I 
cannot  g^ess  what  l^ese  new  enchantments  drive  at  ?  Let  me  teU  you  I  know 
you,  though  you  do  hide  your  face,  and  understand  you  too,  sly  as  you  may  be. 
But  the  good  cannot  abide  where  envy  rules,  nor  is  generosi^  found  in  a  beg^ly 
breast.  Evil  beM  the  devil !  Had  it  not  been  for  your  reverence,  before  this 
time  his  worship  had  been  married  to  the  princess  Micomicona,  and  I  had  been  an 
earl  at  least;  for  I  could  expect  no  less  from  my  master's  bounty  and  the  great- 
ness of  my  services.  But  I  find  the  proverb  true  that '  the  wheel  of  fortune  turns 
swifter  than  a  mill-whed^'  and  they  who  were  yesterday  at  the  top  are  to-day  at 
the  bottom.    I  am  grieved  for  my  poor  wife  and  children;  for  when  they  might 
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reasonahlT  eiq>ect  to  see  their  father  oome  home  a  goyemor  or  Tioerqy  of  some 
ialand  or  Idiigdom,  they  will  now  see  him  return  a  pitiful  groom.  All  this  I  say, 
master  priest,  only  to  make  your  paternity  feel  some  oompunstion  in  regard  to  what 

you  are  doing  with  my 
master;  take  heed  that 
God  does  not  oall  you 
to  an  account  in  the 
next  life  for  this  im- 
•^  prisonment  of  my  lord, 

and  require   at   your 
/  hands  aU  the  good  he 

■  might  have  done  during 

this  time  of  his  con£ne- 

ment"       "Snuff   me 

^  these  candles!"  quoth 

}  the  barber,  inteirupt- 

\  ing  the  squire;  "what! 

art    thoUy   Sancho,   of 

thy  master*8  fiatemity  ? 

V  As  God  shall  save  me, 

''  I  begin  to  think  thou 

!  art  likely  to  keep  him 

I  company  in  the  cage, 

for  thy  share  of  his 

^  humour  and  his  chi- 

y  valry.   In  an  eyil  hour 

wert  thou  pufEed  up 
by  his  promises,  and 
thy  head  filled  with 
islands."  "I  am  not  puffed  up  at  all,"  answered  Sandio,  "nor  am  I  a 
man  to  suffer  myself  to  become  so  by  the  promises  of  the  best  king  that 
may  be :  and  though  I  am  a  poor  man,  I  am  an  old  Christian,  and  owe  nobody 
anything;  and  if  I  coyet  islands,  there  are  others  who  oovet  worse  things ;  and 
every  one  is  the  son  of  his  own  works :  and  being  a  man  I  may  come  to  be  pope, 
and  much  more  easily,  goyemor  of  an  island;  especiaUy  since  my  master  may  win 
so  many  that  he  may  be  at  a  loss  where  to  bestow  them.  Take  heed,  master 
barber,  what  you  say;  for  shaving  beards  is  not  all,  and  there  is  some  difference 
between  Pedro  and  Pedro.  I  say  tlus  because  we  know  one  another,  and  there 
is  no  putting  false  dice  upon  me.  As  for  my  master's  enchantment,  God  knows' 
the  truth,  and  let  that  rest — ^it  is  the  worse  for  stirring."  The  barber  would  not 
answer  8ancho,  lest  his  simplicity  should  betray  them ;  and  for  the  same  reason 
the  priest  desired  the  canon  to  go  on  a  little  before,  saying  he  would  let  him 
into  the  mystery  of  the  imprisonment,  with  other  particulars  that  would 
amuse  him. 

The  canon  and  his  servants  then  rode  on  before  with  the  priest,  who  entertained 
him  with  a  drcumstantial  accocmt  of  Bon  Quixote,  from  the  first  symptoms  of  his 
derangement  to  his  present  situation  in  the  cage.  The  canon  was  surprised  at 
what  ho  heard.     "  Truly,"  said  he  to  the  curate,  "  those  tales  of  chivalry  are  very 

riGJudidal  to  the  oommourweal ;  and  though,  led  away  by  an  idle  and  fedse  taste, 
have  read  in  part  almost  all  that  are  printed,  I  could  never  get  through  Ihe 
whole  of  any  one  of  them — ^they  are  all  so  much  alike.  In  my  opinion  this  kind 
o£  writing  and  composition  falls  under  the  head  of  what  are  called  Ifilefdan 
&bles,  which  are  extravagant  stories  calculated  merely  to  amuse,  and  very  unlike 
those  moral  tales  which  are  no  less  instructive  than  entertaining ;  and  though  the 
principal  object  of  such  books  is  to  please,  I  know  not  how  they  can  attain  that 
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end  by  soeh  monstioas  absurdities:  fbr  tilie  mind  reoeiTes  pleasure  from  the 
beanty  and  consistency  of  wbat  is  presented  to  the  imagination^  not  from  that 
which  IB  incongmoas  and  mmatoraL  Where  is  the  sense  or  consistency  of  a  tale 
m  which  a  yoii^  of  sixteen  hews  down  a  giant  as  tall  as  a  steeple,  and  spUts  him 
in  two  as  if  he  were  made  of  paste  >  Or  how  are  we  to  be  interested  in  the 
detail  of  a  battLe,  when  we  are  told  that  the  hero  contends  alone  against  a  million 
of  adTersaries,  and  obtains  the  victory  by  his  single  arm  H  Then  what  shall  we 
say  to  the  flEicility  with  which  a  queen  or  empress  throws  herself  into  the  arms  of 
an  errant  and  unknown  knight?  What  mind,  not  wholly  barbarous  and  uncultir 
vated,  can  feel  satisfied  in  reading  that  a  vast  tower,  ftdl  of  knights,  is  launched 
upon  the  ocean,  and  sailing  like  a  ship  before  the  wind,  is  to-night  in  Lombardy, 
and  to-morrow  morning  in  the  oountiy  of  Prester  John,  in  the  ladies,  or  in  some 
other  that  Ptolemy  never  diBcovered  nor  Marco  Paolo  ever  saw  ?  It  may  be  said 
that  these  being  professedly  works  of  invention,  should  not  be  criticised  for  inac- 
curacy :  but  I  say  that  Action  should  be  probable,  and  that  in  proportion  as  it  is 
so,  it  is  pleasing.  Fables  should  not  be  composed  to  outrage  the  understanding ; 
but  by  making  the  wonderful  appear  possible,  and  creating  in  the  mind  a  pleasing 
intereiBt,  they  may  both  suiprise  and  entertain :  which  cannot  be  effected  where 
no  regard  is  paid  to  probabiUty.  I  have  never  yet  foond  a  regular,  well-connected 
fable  in  any  of  our  books  of  chivalry — ^they  are  all  inconsistent  and  monstrous ; 
the  style  in  generally  bad;  and  they  abound  with  xnoredible  exploits,  lascivious 
amours,  absurd  sentiments,  and  miraculous  adventures ;  in  short,  they  should  be 
banished  every  Christian  country." 

The  priest  listened  attentively  to  these  observations  of  the  canon,  which  he 
thought  were  perfectiy  just ;  and  he  told  him  that  he  also  had  such  enmity  to 
those  tales  of  chividry  that  he  had  destroyed  all  that  Don  Quixote  had  possessed, 
which  were  not  a  few  in  number;  and 
he  amused  the  canon  verv  much  by  his 
account  of  the  formal  trial  and  conaem- 
nation  through  which  they  had  passed. 
"  Notwithstanding  all  that  I  have  said  ^ 
against  this  kind  of  books,"  said  the  ' 
canon,  ''I  think  they  certainly  have 
the  advantage  of  affording  an  ample 
field  fi>r  the  exercise  of  genius:  there  is 
such  scope  for  descriptive  powers,  in 
storms,  shipwrecks,  and  t>atties;  and 
also  for  the  dehneotion  of  character, 
for  instance,  in  the  military  hero— Ms 
foresight  in  anticipating  the  stratagems 
of  his  adversary,  his  Sequence  in  en- 
couraging or  restraining  his  followers, 
his  wisdom  in  council,  his  promptitude 
in  action.      Now  the  author  paints  a 
sad  and  tragical  event,  and  now  one 
that  is  joyful ;  sometimes  he  expatiates 
on  a  valiant  and  courteous  knight,  at 
others  on  a  rude  and  lawless  barbarian ; 
now  on  a  warlike  and  affSable  prince, 
then  a  good  and  loyal  vassaL    He  may 
show  himself  to  be  an  excellent  astro- 
nomer or  geographer,  a  musician,  or  a 
statesman;  aM  if  he  pleases,  may  even  dilate  on  the  wonders  of  neoromanqy* 
He  may  describe  the  subtilty^of  TJlyases,  the  piety  of  ^neas,  the  bravery  of 
Aohillies,  the  miafortanes  of  Hector,  tiie  treachery  of  Sinon,  the  friendship  of 
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EoryaluBy  the  liberality  of  Alexander,  the  yalonr  of  CsBsar,  the  clemency  and 
probity  of  Trajan,  the  fideHty  of  Zop3nni8,  the  wisdom  of  Gato,  and  finally  all 
those  qualities  which  constitute  the  perfect  hero ;  either  uniting  them  in  a  single 
person,  or  distributing  them  among  many;  and  if  all  this  be  done  in  a  natural 
and  pleasing  style,  a  web  of  various  and  beautiftd  contexture  might  surely  be 
wrought,  that  would  be  equally  delightful  and  instructiye.  The  freedom,  indeed, 
of  this  kind  of  composition  is  alike  favourable  to  the  author,  whether  he  wtmld 
display  his  powers  in  epic  (for  there  may  be  epic  in  prose  as  well  as  verse),  or  in 
lyiio,  in  trt^g;edy  or  comedy — ^in  short,  in  every  dapartanent  of  the  delidouB  arts 
q£  poetry  and  oratory. 


/.    ^-yili'xfl^' 
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CHAPTER  XLVIIL 
nr  yrmcB  trb  canon  oontinosb  his  nisootrBSi  on  books  ov  ohitalbt,  witb  othbb 

8UBJS0T8  WOKTHT  OF  HIS  OBNIUS. 

KEY  true — ^it  is  exactly  as  you  say,  sir,** 
said  the  priest  to  the  canon;    ''and, 
;  therefore,  those  who  have  hitherto  com- 

posed such  books  are  the  more  deserving 
I  of  censure  for  their  entire  disregard  to 

good  sense,  and  every  rule  by  which 
tiiey  might  have  become  the  rivals  in 
prose  of  the  two  princes  of  Greek  and 
Latin  poetry."   "  I  have  myself  made  an 
attempt  to  write  a  book  of   knight- 
errantry  on  a  better  plan,"  said   the 
canon;   "and,  to  confess  tlie  truth,  I 
have  not  written  less  than  a  hundred  sheets,  which  I  have  shown  to  some 
learned  and  judicious  friends,  as  well  as  to  others  less  cultivated  and  more  likely 
to  be  pleased  with  extravagance;  and  from  all  I  met  with  encouragement. 
Notwithstanding  this,  I  have  never  proceeded  in  the  work,  partly  from  an  idea 
that  it  was  foreign  to  my  profession  and  partly  from  the  consideration  of  what  a 
great  minority  of  foola  there  is  in  the  world;  and,  although  I  ^ow  that  the 
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approbati<m  of  thd  jndiciotis  few  should  far  outweigh  the  oensore  of  the  ]gno:^;aiit, 
yet  I  feel  averae  to  expoamgL  myself  to  ynlgar  criticiBnu  I  was  discouraged,  too, 
whenever  I  reflected  ou  the  present  state  of  the  drama,  and  the  absui&ty  and 
incoherence  of  most  of  our  modem  comedies,  whether  fictitious  or  historical :  for 
the  actor  and  author  both  say  that  they  must  please  the  people,  and  not  produce 
oorapositions  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  half  score  of  men  of  sense ;  and 
that  they  would  rather  gain  subsistence  by  the  many  than  reputation  by  the  few. 
What  otiier  &te,  then,  could  I  expect  but  that,  after  racking  my  brains  to  pro- 
duce a  reasonable  work,  I  should  get  nothing  but  my  labour  for  my  pains  ?*  I 
have  occasionally  endeayoured  to  persuade  tiieatrical  managers  that  they  would 
not  only  gain  more  credit  but  eventaally  find  it  more  adyantageous  to  produce 
better  dnmias ;  but  they  wiU  not  listen  to  reason.  Conversing  one  day  with  a 
fellow  of  this  kind,  I  said,  *  Do  you  not  remember  that  a  few  years  since  three 
tragedies  were  produced  which  were  universally  admired ;  that  delighted  both  the 
ignorant  and  wise,  the  vulgar  as  well  as  the  cultivated ;  and  that  by  those  three 
pieces  the  players  gained  more  than  by  thirty  of  the  best  which  have  since  been 
represented?'  *I  suppose  you  mean  the  "Isabella,"  "PhilHs,"  and  "Alexandra,"'! 
he  replied.  '  The  same,'  said  I ;  *  and  pray  rscoUect,  that  although  they  were 
written  in  strict  conformity  to  the  rules  of  art,  they  were  successful :  the  whole 
blflone,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  taste  of  the  vulgar.  There  is 
nothing  absurd,  for  instance,  in  the  play  of  "  Ingratitude  Bevenged,"^  nor  in  the 
"Numantia,"§  nor  in  the  "Merchant  Lover,"||  much  less  in  the  "Favourable 
Enemy  ;"^  or  in  some  others,  composed  by  ingenious  poets,  to  their  own  renown 
and  the  profit  of  those  who  acted  them.'  To  these  I  added  other  arguments,  which 
I  thought  in  some  degree  perplexed  him,  but  were  not  so  convincing  as  to  make 
him  reform  his  erroneous  practice." 

"Signer  canon,"  said  tiie  priest,  "you  have  touched  upon  a  subject  which 
has  revived  in  me  an  old  grudge  I  have  borne  against  our  modem  plays, 
scarcely  less  than  that  I  f&Bl  towards  books  of  chivalry;  for  though  tiie 
drama,  according  to  Cicero,  ought  to  be  the  mirror  of  human  Hfe,  an  ex- 
emplar of  manners,  and  an  image  of  truth,  those  which  are  now  pro- 
duced are  mirrors  of  inconsistency,  patterns  of  folly,  and  images  of  licen- 
tiousness. What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  introduction 
in  *the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  of  a  child  in  swaddling-dothes,  that  in 
the  second  makes  his  appearance  as  a  bearded  man  ?^  or  to  represent  an  old  man 
valiant,  a  young  man  cowardly,  a  footman  a  rhetorician,  a  page  a  privy-coun- 
sellor, a  king  a  water-carrier,  and  a  princess  a  scullion }  Nor  are  they  more 
observant  of  place  than  of  time.  I  have  seen  a  comedy,  the  first  act  of  whidh 
was  laid  in  Europe,  the  second  in  Asia,  and  the  third  in  Africa;  and,  had  there 
been  four  acts,  the  fourth  would  doubtless  have  been  in  America.  If  trath  of 
imitation  be  an  important  requisite  in  dramatic  writing,  how  can  any  one  with 
a  decent  share  of  understanding  bear  to  see  an  action  wMch  passed  in  the  time  of 
king  Pepin  or  Charlemagne,  ascribed  to  the  emperor  Heradius,  who  is  introduced 
carrying  the  cross  into^eruisalem,  or  recovering  the  holy  sepulchre,  like  Gk)dfi:ey 
of  fioulogne,  though  numberless  years  had  elapsed  between  these  actions  ?  and, 
when  the  piece  is  foimded  on  fiction,  to  see  historical  events  mingled  with  facts 
relating  to  different  persons  and  times  ? — and  all  this  without  any  appearance  of 
probability,  but  onr  the  contrary,  full  of  the  grossest  absurdity.  And  yet  there 
are  people  who  think  all  this  perfection,  and  caU  everthing  else  mere  pedantry. 

*  literally,  I  should  have  been  like  the  tailor  at  the  street  comer.    The  entire  proverb  is 
'*  ser  como  el  sastre  de  la  encruciada,  que  cosia  de  valde,  y  ponia,  el  hilo  de  su  casa."    **  To  be 
like  the  tailor  at  the  crosswav,  who  sAwed  for  nothing,  and  found  tiie  thread  himselt"— h/*. 
f  The  author  of  tiiese  tragedies  was  Lupeixaio  Leonardo  y  Argenaola. — P. 
X  By  Lope  de  Vega— P.  {  A  tragedy  by  Cenrantea.— F. 

I  By  Gaapar  d«  AviU— P.  %  By  Francisco  Teirega.— P.    • 
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The  aaered  dramas  too— how  they  are  made  to  aboimd  with  fliilfle  and  inoompve- 
hemdble  eyents !  frequently  conibimdiiig  the  miradee  of  one  saint  with  thoee  of 
another :  indeed  they  are  often  introduced  in  plays  on  profSEme  subjeots,  mere^ 
to  please  tiie  people.    Thus  is  our  natural  taste  degraded  in  the  opinion  of  cniltl- 


TSted  nations,  who,  fudging  by  the  ertravagance  and  absurdity  of  our  produetions, 
conoeiTe  us  to  be  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  It  is  not  a  suffideat 
excuse  to  say  that  the  object  in  permitting  theatrical  ezhibitionB  being  chiefly  to 
proyide  innocent  recreation  for  tne  people,  it  is  unnecessary  to  limit  and  restrain 
the  dramatic  author  within  strict  rules  of  compositidn ;  for  I  affirm  that  the  same 
object  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  more  effectually  attained  by  legitimate  works. 
The  spectator  of  a  good  drama  is  amused^  admouidied,  and  unpro^,  by  what  is 
diyerting^  affecting,  and  moral  in  the  representation :  he  is  caution^  against 
deceit^  couected  by  example,  incensed  against  yioe,  stimulated  to  the  loye  of 
Tirtue.  Such  are  the  effects  produced  by  dramatic  exodlenoe,  but  they  are 
not  to  be  ezpeeted  on  our  present  stage :   although  we  hacve  many  authors 
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peifectlj  aware  of  the  preyailing  defects,  but  who  justify  thamselyes  by  saying 
that,  in  order  to  make  their  works  saleable,  they  must  write  what  the  theatre 
will  purchase.  We  have  a  proof  of  this  even  in  the  happiest  genius  of  our  coun- 
try, who  has  written  an  infinite  number  of  dramatic  works  with  such  Tivadty 
and  elegance  of  style,  such  loftiness  of  sentiment  and  richness  of  elocution,  that 
his  fEune  has  spread  over  the  world ;  nevertheless,  in  conforming  occasionally  to 
tiie  bad  taste  of  the  present  day,  his  productions  are  not  all  equally  excellent. 
Besides  the  errors  of  taste,  some  authors  have  indulged  in  public  and  private 
scandal,  insomuch  that  the  actors  have  been  obliged  to  abscond^  These  and  every 
other  inconvenience  would  be  obviated  if  some  intelligent  and  judicious  person  of 
the  court  were  appointed  to  examine  all  plays  before  they  are  acted,  and  without 
whose  approbation  none  should  be  performed.    Thus  guarded,  the  comedian  might 


act  without  personal  risk,  and  the  author  would  write  with  more  circumspection ; 
and  by  such  a  regulation  works  of  merit  might  be  more  firequent,  to  the  benefit 
and  honour  of  the  country.     And  in  truth  were  the  same  or  some  other  person 
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appointed  to  examine  all  future  books  of  chiralryy  we  might  hope  to  see  somts 
more  perfect  productions  of  this  kind  to  enrich  our  language,  and  which,  super- 
seding the  old  romances,  would  afford  rational  amusement  not  to  the  idle  alone, 
but  to  the  active :  for  the  bow  cannot  remain  always  bent,  and  relaxation  both  of 
body  and  mind  is  indispensable  to  all." 

The  canon  and  the  priest  were  now  interrupted  in  their  dialogue  by  the  barber, 
who,  coming  up  to  them,  said,  **  This  is  the  spot  where  I  proposed  we  should 
rest  ourselves ;  and  the  cattle  will  find  here  plenty  of  grass."  The  canon  hearing 
this,  determined  to  holt  likewise,  induced  by  the  beauty  of  the  place  and  the 
pleasure  he  found  in  the  priesfs  conversation;  besides,  he  was  curious  to  see  and 
hear  more  of  Don  Quixote.  He  ordered  some  of  his  attendants  to  go  to  the  nearest 
inn  and  bring  provisions  for  the  whole  party;  but  he  was  told  by  one  of  them 
that  their  sumpter-mule,  which  had  gone  forward,  carried  abundance  of  refresh- 
ment, and  that  they  should  want  nothing  from  the  inn  but  barley;  upon  which 
he  dijspatched  them  in  haste  for  the  mule. 

During  the  foregoing  conversation  between  the  canon  and  the  curate,  Sancho, 
perceiving  that  he  might  speak  to  his  master  without  the  continual  presence  of  the 
priest  and  the  barber,  whom  he  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  came  up  to  his  mas- 
ter's cage,  and  said  to  him :  "  Sir,  to  disburden  my  conscience,  I  must  tell  you 
something  about  this  enchantment  of  yours ;  and  it  is  this^  that  those  who  are 
riding  along  with  us  with  their  feces  covered  are  the  priest  and  the  barber  of  our 
town ;  and  I  fancy  they  have  played  you  this  trick  and  are  carrying  you  in  this 
manner  out  of  pure  envy  of  your  worship  for  surpassing  them  in  famous  achieve- 
ments. Now  supposing  this 
j1   tl|         1   1    «    \|       ' '  '         I    ■      >  .  to  be  true,  it  is  plain  that 

]  ,   ,  1  '     !|  1      •     '       I  you  are  not  enchanted,  but 

;  i   '1  cheated  and  fooled ;  for  proof 

I     ;;  whereof  I  would  ask  you  one 

1      .| ,  thing ;  and  if  you  answer  me, 

.      '  .  as  I  believe  you  must,  you 

I  shall   lay  your  finger  upon 

this  cheat,  and  find  that  it  is 
;      ^  just  at  I  say."     "Ask  what 

thou  wilt,  son  Sancho,**  an- 

'  ; "  swered  Don  Quixote ;  "  for  I 

';  wiU  satisfy  thee  to  the  full 

I    'i  ,  without  reserve.     But  as  to 

thy  assertion  that  those  per- 
I  sons  who  accompany  us  are 

•  the  priest  and  the  barber,  our 

•  ;  I  townsmen  and  acquaintance — 
f  however  they  may  appear  to 
I  thee,  thou  must  in  nowise 
;  '  believe  it.  Of  this  thou 
i  ^, ,  mayst   be    assured,   that    if 

they  appear  to  be  such  they 

have     only    assumed    their 

:  semblance;    for    enchanters 

^-^  can  easily  take  what  forms 

---;•  they  please,  and  they  may 

^_  have  selected  those  of  our 

two  friends  in  order  to  mis- 
lead and  involve  thee  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  fencies  that  even  the  clue  of 
Theseus  could  not  extricate  thee.  Besides,  they  may  also  have  done  it  to  make 
me  waver  in  my  judgment,  and  prevent  me  from  suspecting  from  what  quarter 
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this  injury  comes.  For,  if  on  the  one  hand,  thou  sayst  that  the  priest  and  barhei 
of  our  viUage  are  our  companions,  and  on  the  other  I  find  mysdf  locked  up  in  a 
cage,  and  am  conscious  that  supernatural  force  alone  would  have  power  to  impri- 
son me — ^what  can  I  say  or  think  but  that  the  manner  of  my  enchantment  is  more 
extraordinary  than  any  that  I  have  ever  read  of  in  history }  Best  assured,  there- 
fore, that  these  are  no  more  the  persons  thou  sayest  than  I  am  a  Turk.  As  to  thy 
queries — ^make  them;  for  I  will  answer  thee,  though  thou  shouldst  continue 
asking  until  to-morrow  morning."  *'  Blessed  Virgin ! "  answered  Sancho,  raising 
his  voice,  ''is  your  worship  indeed  so  thick-skulled  and  devoid  of  brains  that 
you  do  not  see  what  I  teU  you  to  be  the  very  truth,  and  that  there  is  more 
roguery  than  enchantment  in  this  mishap  of  yours,  as  I  will  clearly  prove.  Now 
tdl  me,  as  Gk>d  shall  deliver  you  from  this  trouble,  and  as  you  hope  to  find  your- 
self in  my  lady  Dulcinea's  arms  when  you  least  think  of  it — "  **  Cease  conjuring 
me,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  and  ask  what  questions  thou  wilt,  for  I  have  already 
told  thee  that  I  will  answer  them  with  the  utmost  precision."  "  That  i»  what  I 
want,"  replied  Sancho;  ''and  all  I  crave  is  that  you  would  tell  me,  without 
adding  or  diminishing  a  tittle,  and  with  that  truth  which  is  expected  from  all 
who  exercise  the  profession  of  arms,  as  your  worship  does,  under  the  title  of 
knights-errant — ^"  "  I  tell  thee  I  will  lie  in  nothing,"  answered  Don  Quixote : 
"therefore  speak;  for  in  truth,  Sancho,  I  am  wearied  with  so  many  salvos,  pos- 
tulatums,  and  preparatives."  "  I  say,"  replied  Sancho,  "  that  I  am  fhlly  satined 
of  the  goodness  and  veracity  of  my  mast^;  and  therefore,  it  being  quite  to  the 
purpose  in  our  afiair,  I  ask  (with  respect  be  it  spoken),  whether  since  you  have 
been  cooped  up,  or  as  you  call  it  enchanted,  in  this  cage,  your  worship  has  had 
any  natural  inclinations?"  "I  do  not  understand  &ee,  Sancho,"  said  Don 
Quixote,  "explain  thyself  if  tiiou  wouldst  have  me  give  thee  a  direct  answiDr." 
"Is  it  possible,"  quoth  Sancho,  "your  worship  should  not  understand  that 
phrase,  when  the  very  children  at  school  are  weaned  with  it  ?  You  must  know, 
then,  it  means,  whether  you  have  not  had  an  inclination  to  lighten  your  stomach 
of  exhausted  matters?"  "Ay,  now  I  comprehend  thee,  Sancho,"  said  Don 
Quixote ;  "  and  in  truth  I  have  often  had  such  inclination." 
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er  THV  orosiiiovs  oonpsbbitcb  BETWSBzr  banoho  panza.  A2n>  ms  habtsb  don  Qvizon. 

h!  qnoth  Sancho,   ''now  I  have  caught  you:    this  is 
what  I  longed  to  know  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.   Come 
on,  sir ;  can  you  deny  what  is  in  everybody's  mouth, 
when  a  person  is  in  the  dumps  ?     It  is  always  then  said, 
'  I  know  not  what  such  an  one  ails — ^he  neither  eats,  nor 
drinks,  nor  sleeps,  nor  answers  to  the  puipose,  like  other 
men — surely  he  is  enchanted/    Wherefore  it  is  dear  that 
such  and  such  only  are  enchanted  who  neither  eat,  nor 
drink,  nor  sleep,  and  not  they  who  eat  and  drink  when 
they  can  get  it,  and  answer  properly  to  all  that  is  asked 
them."      "Thou   art  right,   Sancho,"    answered    Bon 
Quixote;    ''but  I  have  already  told  thee  that  there  are  sundry  sorts  of  en- 
chantments, and  it  is  probable  that  in  process  of  time  they  may  have  changed, 
and  that  now  it  may  be  usual  for  &ose  who  are   enchanted  to  do  as  I  do, 


though  it  was  formerly  otherwise :  it  is  impossible  to  argue  or  draw  conclusions 
from  the  yarying  customs  of  different  periods.  I  know  and  am  verily  persuaded 
that  I  am  enchsuated ;  and  that  is  sufficient  for  my  conscience,  which  would  be 
heavily  burdened  if  I  thought  I  was  not  so  but  suffered  myself  to  lie  in  this 
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cage  like  a  coward,  defrauding  the  necessitous  and  oppressed  of  succour,  when 
perhaps  at  this  very  moment  they  may  be  in  extreme  want  of  my  aid  and  protec- 
tion." "  But  for  all  that,"  replied  Sancho,  "  I  say,  for  your  greater  and  more 
abundant  satisfaction,  that  your  worship  will  do  well  to  endeavour  to  get  out  of 
this  prison ;  and  I  will  undertake  to  help  you  with  all  my  might.  You  may 
then  once  more  mount  your  trusty  Eozinante,  who  seems  as  if  he  were  enchanted 
too,  he  looks  so  melandioly  and  dejected ;  and  we  may  again  try  our  fortune  in 
search  of  adventures :  and  if  matters  turn  oat  not  quite  to  our  hearts'  content,  we 
can  come  back  to  the  cage ;  and  I  promise  you,  on  the  faith  of  a  good  and  loyal 
squire,  to  shut  myself  up  in  it  with  your  worship."  "  I  am  content  to  follow  tiiy 
advice,  brother  Sancho,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  and  when  thou  seest  an  apportu- 
nity  for  effecting  my  deliverance,  I  will  be  guided  entirely  by  thee;  but  be 
assured,  Sancho,  thou  wilt  find  thyself  mistaken  as  to  the  nature  of  my 
misfortune." 

In  such  conversation  the  knight-errant  and  the  evil-errant  squire  were  engaged, 
until  they  came  to  the  place  where  the  priest,  the  canon,  and  the  barber  were 
already  aHghted  and  waiting  for  them.     The  waggoner  then  unyoked  the  oxen 
from  his  team,  and  turned  them  loose  upon  that  green  and  delicious  spot,  the 
freshness  of  which  was  inviting,  not  only  to  those  who  were  enchanted,  like  Don 
Quixote,  but  to  jdiscreet  and  enlightened  persons  like  his  squire,  who  besought 
the  priest  to  permit  his  master  to  come  out  of  the  cage  for  a  short  time ;  otherwise 
that  prison  would  not  be  quite  so  clean  as  decency  required  in  the  accommodation 
of  such  a  knight  as  his  master.     The  priest  understood  him,  and  said  that  he 
would  readily  consent  to  his  request ;  but  he  feared  lest  his^ master,  finding  himself 
at  liberty,  should  play  his  old  pranks,  and  begone  where  he  might  never  be  seen 
more.     "  I  will  be  se- 
curity for  his  not  run- 
ning  away,"   replied 
Sancho.        "  And    I 
also,"  said  the  canon, 
"if  he  will  give  lus 
parole    of     honour." 
"  I  give  it,"  said  Don 
Quixote ;    "  especially 
as  those  who  like  my- 
self   are    enchanted, 
have  no  power  over 
their  own  persons,  for 
their  persecutors  may   i 
render  them  motion- 
less during  three  cen- 
turies;     you      may,  i 
therefore,    safely    re-  j 
lease  me."     He  then 
intimated  farther  that 
his    removal     might 
prove  more  agreeable 
to  all  the  party  on 
another  account.  The 
canon  took  him  by  the 
hand,  though  he  was 
still    manacled,    and 

upon  his  faith  and  word  they  uncaged  him,  to  his  great  satisfaction.  The  first 
thing  that  he  did  was  to  stretch  himself;  afber  t^t  he  went  up  to  Boziaante, 
and  giving  him  a  couple  of  slaps  on  the  hinder  parts  with  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
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be  said :  "  I  yet  trust  in  heayen,  0  thon  flower  and  pattern  of  steeds !  that  we 
shall  both  soon  see  ourselyes  in  that  state  which  is  the  desire  of  our  hearts — ^thoa 
with  thy  lord  on  thy  back,  and  I  mounted  upon  thee,  exercising  the  function  for 

which  heaven  destined  me!" 

^■-  ^  / "  The  knight  then,  attended  by 

^^j^     ^--•"^.  Sancho,  retired  to  some  little 

^   ,''^\'  distance ;  whence  he  came  back 

much  relieved,  and  still  more 

eager  to  put  in  execution  what 

his  squire  had  projected.     The 

canon  contemplated  him  with 

surprise;   for  he  displayed  in 

*\^  conversation  a  very  good  un- 

^  ^  derstanding,  and  seemed,  as  it 

~^~ '  hath  been  before  observed,  only 

to  lose  his  stirrups  on  the 
;  theme  of  chivalry ;  and  while 
they  were  waiting  for  the  re- 
.^  turn  of  the  sumpter-mule  he 
was  induced,  put  of  compassion 
to  his  infirmity,  to  address  him 
on  the  subject. 

'*  Is  it  possible,  worthy  sir," 
said  the  canon,  *^  that  the  dis- 
gusting and  idle  study  of  books 


n 


of  chivalry  should  so  power- 

^  \:s  fully  have  affected  your  brain 

-N  as  to  make  you  believe  that 

;-        you  are  now  enchanted,  with 

,^  -  ^"  other  fancies  of  the  same  kind, 

as  far  £rom  truth  as  falsehood 

'Z:,I.  ■^r**^^^  -  '  —  V'^^-^ '  itself?      Is   it   possible    that 

*.'.;,,,:>    -^, *  -  >^j/  "-^ ;<, '  ,y  humsn  reason  can  credit  the 

^--.^^ ^^^^^'C^ — ^-"^  existence  of  all  that  infinite 

tribe  of  knights — the  Amadises, 
the  emperors  of  Trapisonda,  Felixmartes  of  Hyrcania,  all  the  palfireys,  damsels- 
errant,  serpents,  dragons,  giants;  all  the  wonderful  adventures,  enchantments, 
battles,  <\mous  encounters ;  enamoured  princesses,  ennobled  squires,  witty  dwarfe, 
billet-doux,  amours,  Amazonian  ladies — ^in  short,  all  the  absurdities  which  books 
of  chivalry  contain  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  confess  when  I  read  them  without 
refiecting  on  their  falsehood  and  foUy,  they  gave  me  some  amusement ;  but  when  I 
consider  what  they  are,  I  dash  them  against  the  wall,  and  even  commit  them  to 
the  flames  when  I  am  near  a  fire,  as  well  deserving  such  a  fate,  for  their  want  of 
common  sense,  and  their  injurious  tendency  in  misleading  the  uninformed.  Nay, 
they  may  even  disturb  the  intellects  of  sensible  and  well-bom  gentlemen,  as  is 
manifest  by  the  effect  they  have  had  on  your  worship,  who  is  reduced  by  them  to 
such  a  state  that  you  are  forced  to  be  shut  up  in  a  cage  and  carried  on  a  team 
fix)m  place  to  place,  like  some  lion  or  tiger  exhibited  for  money.  Ah,  signor  Don 
Quixote !  have  pity  on  yourself;  shake  off  this  folly,  and  employ  the  talents  with 
which  heaven  has  blessed  you  in  the  cultivation  of  literature  more  subservient  to 
your  honour,  as  well  as  profitable  to  your  mind.  If  a  strong  natural  impulse  still 
leads  you  to  books  containing  the  exploits  of  heroes,  read  in  ^e  holy  scriptures  the 
book  of  Judges,  where  you  will  meet  with  wonderful  truths,  and  achievements  no 
less  heroic  than  true.  Portugal  had  a  Yiriatus,  Bome  a  Caesar,  Carthage  a  Hanni- 
bal, Greece  an  Alexander,  Castile  a  Count  Fernando  Gonzolez,  Yalencia  a  Cid, 
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Andalncia  a  Qonzalo  Pernandez,  Estremadura  a  Diego  Garcia  de  Paredes,  Xeres 
a  Garci  Perez  de  Yargas,  Toledo  a  Garcilaso,*  and  Seville  a  Don  Manuel  de  Leon ; 
the  memoirs  of  whose  heroic  deeds  afford  a  rational  source  of  amusement  and 
pleasure.  This,  indeed,  would  be  a  study  worthy  of  your  understanding,  my 
dear  sir,  by  which  you  would  become  well  instructed  in  history,  enamoured 
of  virtue,  familiar  with  goodness,  improved  in  morals;  and  would  acquire 
valour  without  rashness,  and  caution  without  cowardice;  which  would  at  the 
same  time  redound  to  the  glory  of  Gk)d,  your  own  profit,  and  the  fame  of  La 
Mancha,  whence  I  have  been  informed  you  derive  your  birth  and  origin." 

Don  Quixote  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  canon  till  he  had  ceased 
speaking,  and  then,  looking  steadfastly  in  his  face,  he  replied :    "I  conceive,  sir, 
that    you  mean  to  insinuate  that   there    never  were    knights-errant  in  the 
world ;  that  all  books  of  chivalry  are  false,  mischievous,  and  improfitable  to  the 
commonwealth ;  and  that  I  have  done  ill  in  reading,  worse  in  believing,  and  still 
worse  in  imitating  them,  by  following  the  rigorous  profession  of  knight-errantry, 
as  by  them  exemplified ;  and  also  that  you  deny  that  there  ever  existed  the 
Amadises  either  of  Gaul  or  of  Greece,  or  any  of  those  celebrated  knights  ? "     "I 
mean  precisely  what  you  say,"  replied  the  canon.     **  You  also  were  pleased  to 
add,  I  believe,"  continued  Don  Quixote,  ''  that  those  books  had  done  me  much 
prejudice,  having  injured  my  brain,  and  occasioned  my  imprisonment  in  a  cage ; 
and  that  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  change  my  course  of  study  by  reading  olier 
books  more  true,  more  pleasant,  and  more  instructive?"    **  Just  so,"  quoth  the 
canon.    "  Why,  then,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "in  my  opinion,  sir,  it  is  yourself  who 
are  deranged  and  enchanted,  since  you  have  dared  to  blaspheme  an  order  so 
universally  acknowledged  in  the  world,  and  its  existence  so  authenticated  that 
he  who  denies  it  merits  that  punishment  you  are  pleased  to  say  you  inflict  on 
certain  books.     To  assert  that  there  never  was  an  Amadis  in  the  world,  nor  any 
other  of  the  knights-ad- 
venturers   of    whom    so 
many  records  remain,   is 
to  say  that  the  sun  does 
not  enlighten,   the    frost 
produce     cold,    nor    the 
earth     yield    sustenance. 
What    human    ingenuity 
can  make  us  doubt  the 
truth  of  that  affair  between 
the  Infanta  Ploripes  and 
Guy    of  Burgimdy?    and 
that  of  Fierabras  at  the 
bridge  of  MantiWe,  which 
occurred  in   the  time  of 
Charlemagne  r — ^I  vow  to 
God  they  are  as  true  as 
that  it  is  now  day-light  I 
If  these   are   fictions,  it 
must  be  denied  also  that 
there  ever  was  a  Hector  or 
an  Achilles,  or  a  Trojan 
war,  or  the  twelve  peers 
of  France,  0/  king  Arthur 
of  England,  who  is  still 
wandering  about,  transformed  into  u  raven,  and  is  every  moment  expected  in  his 

•  This  IB  not  Garcfliuo  the  poet,  but  one  of  that  name  who  djgtmgoinhed  himself  by  various 
militaiy  achievements  on  the  plains  of  Grenada. — P. 
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kingdom.  They  will  even  dare  to  affirm  that  the  history  of  Guarino  Mezquino, 
and  that  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Santo  Glial,  are  lies;  and  that  the  amours 
of  Sir  Tristram  and  the  queen  Iseo,  as  well  as  those  of  Ginebra  and  Lancelot^ 
are  also  apocryphal :  although  there  are  persons  who  almost  remember  to  have 
seen  the  duenna  Quintanona,  who  was  the  best  wine-skinner  in  Great  Britain. 
And  this  is  so  certain  that  I  remember  my  grandmother  by  my  father's  side, 
when  she  saw  any  duenna  reverently  coifed,  would  say  to  me,  *  That  woman, 
grandson,  looks  like  the  duenna  Quintanona;'  whence  I  infer  that  she  must 
either  have  known  her,  or  at  least  have  seen  some  true  effigy  of  her.  Then 
who  can  deny  the  truth  of  the  history  of  Peter  of  Froven9e  and  the  fair  Magalona? 
since  even  to  this  day  you  may  see  in  the  king's  armoury  the  very  peg  where- 
with the  valiant  Peter  steered  the  wooden  horse  that  bore  him  through  the 
air ;  which  peg  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  pole  of  a  coach ;  and  near  it  lies 
the  saddle  of  Babieca.  In  Boncesvalles,  too,  there  may  be  seen  Orlando's  horn, 
the  size  of  a  great  beam.     It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  there  were  the  twelve 


peers,  the  Peters,  the  Cids,  and  all  those  knights  commonly  termed  adventurers : 
and  if  that  be  doubted,  it  will  be  said  too  ^t  the  valiant  Portuguese,  John  de 
Merlo,  was  no  knight-errant ;  he  who  went  to  Burgundy,  and  in  &e  city  of  Bas 
fought  the  famous  lord  of  Ghami,  monseigneur  Pierre;  and  afterwards,  in  the  city 
of  Basil,  monseigneur  Enrique  of  Eemestan :  coming  off  conqueror  in  both  engage- 
ments. They  will  deny  also  the  challenges  and  feats  performed  in  Burgundy  by 
the  valiant  Spaniards,  Pedro  Barba  and  Gutierre  Quizada  (from  whom  I  am 
linealhr  descended),  who  vanquished  the  sons  of  the  count  San  Pdo.    Let  tiiem 
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deny,  likewise,  that  Don  Fernando  de  Ghievara  travelled  into  Germany  in  quest 
of  adventures,  where  he  fought  with  messire  George,  a  knight  of  the  Duke 
of  Austria's  court  Let  them  say  that  the  jousts  of  Suero  de  Quinones  of  the 
Pass  were  all  mockery;  and  the  enterprises  of  monseigneur  Louis  de  Falces 


against  Don  Gonzalo  de  Guzman,  a  Castilian  knight,  with  many  other  exploits 
performed  by  Christian  knights  of  these  and  other  kingdoms : — all  so  authentic 
and  true,  that  I  say  again  whoever  denies  them  must  be  wholly  destitute  of 
sense  and  reason." 

The  canon  was  astonished  at  Don  Quixote's  medley  of  truth  and  fiction,  as 
well  as  at  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  on  affairs  of  chivalry :  and  he  replied, 
*'  I  cannot  deny,  signer  Don  Quixote,  but  that  there  is  some  truth  in  what  you 
say,  especially  with  regard  to  the  loiights-errant  of  Spain ;  I  grant,  also,  thai 
there  were  the  twelve  peers  of  France :  but  I  can  never  believe  that  they  per- 
formed all  the  deeds  ascribed  to  them  by  archbishop  Turpin.  The  truth  is 
they  were  knights  chosen  by  the  kings  of  France,  and  call^  peers  from  being 
all  equal  in  quality  and  prowess — at  least  it  was  intended  that  they  should  be 
so;  and  in  this  respect  they  were  similar  to  the  religious  order  of  Saint  Jago  or 
Calatrava,  all  the  professors  of  which  it  is  presumed  are  noble,  valiant,  and 
virtaouB;  and  were  called  knights  of  St.  John,  or  of  Alcantara,  just  as  those  of 
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the  ancient  order  were  termed  knights  of  the  twelve  peers.  That  fJiere  wfts  » 
Cid  no  one  will  deny,  and  likewise  a  Bernardo  del  Carpio :  bnt  that  they 
performed  all  the  exploits  ascribed  to  them  I  believe  there  is  great  reason  to 
donbt.  As  to  Peter  of  Provence's  peg,  and  its  standing  near  Babieca's  saddle  in 
the  king's  armoury,  I  confess  my  sin  in  being  so  ignorant  or  short-sighted  that, 
though  I  have  seen  the  saddle,  I  never  could  discover  the  peg — ^laj^  as  it  is 
according  to  your  description.*'  "  Yet,  unquestionably,  there  it  is,"  replied  Don 
Quixote ;  "  and  they  say,  moreover,  that  it  is  kept  in  a  leathern  case,  to  prevent 
rust."  "It  may  be  so,"  answered  the  canon;  "but  by  the  holy  orders  I  have 
received,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it.  Yet,  even  granting  it,  I  am  not 
therefore  bound  to  believe  all  the  stories  of  so  many  Amadises,  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  knights-errant;  and  it  is  extraordinary  that  a  gentleman  possessed  of 
your  understanding  and  talents  should  give  credit  to  such  extravagance  and 
absurdity. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

OF  THB  INGENIOXm  C0NT8ST  BBHTWEBN  DON  QVIXOTB   AXU    THB  OilTON,  WITH  OTHZX  DTCIDBim. 

A8TLT  fine ! — ^a  good  jest,  truly/'  said  Don 

•Quixote,    "that  books  printed  with  the 

'  licence  of  kings  and  the  approbation  of 

the  examiners,  read  with  general  pleasure, 

and  applauded  by  great  and  small,  poor 

XV  ^v  and  rich,  learned  and  ignorant,  nobles  and 

v^  plebeians — ^in  short,   by  people  of  every 

x^  \  state  and  condition,  should  be  all  lies,  and 

r  ^  at  the   same  time  appear  so  much   like 

v;^  >  truth !    For  do  they  not  tell  us  the  parent- 

:?  age,  the  country,   the  kindred,  the  age, 

-5  with  a  particidar  detail  of  every  action  of 

"  this  or  that  knight  ?     Gk)od  sir,  be  silent, 

\  and  utter  not  such  blasphemies;  and  believe 

^,.  me  serious  when  I  advise  you  to  think  on 

^'  this  subject  more  like  a  man  of  sense: 

only  peruse  these  memoirs,  and  they  will 
abundantly  repay  your  trouble.  What  more  delightful  than  to  have,  as  it  were, 
before  our  eyes  a  vast  lake  of  boiling  pitch,  with  a  prodigious  number  of  serpents, 
snakes,  crocodiles,  and  divers  other  lands  of  fierce  and  dreadful  creatures,  float- 
ing in  it ;  and  from  the  midst  of  the  lake  to  hear  a  most  dreadful  voice  saying, 
'  0  knight,  whosoever  thou  art,  now  surveying  this  tremendous  lake,  if  thou 
wouldst  possess  the  treasure  that  lies  concealed  beneath  these  sable  waters,  show 
the  valour  of  thy  undaunted  breast,  and  plunge  thyself  headlong  into  the  midst  of 
the  black  and  burning  liquid ;  if  not,  thou  wilt  be  unworthy  to  see  the  mighty 
wonders  enclosed  therein,  and  contained  in  the  seven  castles  of  the  seven 
enchanted  nymphs  who  dwell  beneath  this  horrid  blackness.'  And  scarcely  has 
the  knight  heitd  these  terrific  words  when,  without  farther  consideration  or 
reflection  upon  the  danger  to  which  he  exposes  himself,  and  even  without  putting 
off  his  cumbrous  armour,  he  commends  himself  to  God  and  his  mistress,  and 
plunges  headlong  into  the  boiling  pool ;  when  unexpectedly  he  finds  himself  in 
the  midst  of  flowery  fields,  with  which  those  of  Elysium  can  bear  no  compa- 
rison, where  the  sky  seems  far  more  clear  and  the  sun  shines  with  greater 
brightness.  Beyond  it  appears  a  forest  of  beautiful  and  shady  trees,  whose  ver- 
dure regales  the  sight,  whilst  the  ears  are  entertained  with  the  sweet  and  artless 
notes  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  birds  of  various  hues,  hopping  among  the 
intricate  branches.  Here  he  discovers  a  little  brook,  whose  clear  waters, 
resembling  liquid  crystal,  run  murmuring  over  the  fine  sands  and  snowy 
pebbles,  which  rival  sifted  gold  and  purest  pearl.  There  he  sees  an  artificial 
fountain  of  variegated  jasper  and  polished  marble.  Here  he  beholds  another  of 
rustic  composition,  in  which  the  minute  shells  of  the  muscle,  with  the  white  and 
yellow  wreathed  houses  of  the  snail,  arranged  in  orderly  confusion,  interspersed 
with  pieces  of  glittering  crystal  and  pellucid  emeralds,  compose  a  work  of  such 
variety  that  art,  imitating  nature,  seems  here  to  suipass  her.  Then  suddenly  he 
descries  a  strong  castle  or  stately  palace,  the  walls  of  which  are  massy  gold,  the 
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battlements  composed  of  diamonds,  and  the  gates  of  hyacinths;  in  short  iht 
structure  is  so  admirable  that,  though  the  materials  whereof  it  is  framed  are  no 
less  than  diamonds,  carbuncles,  tubies,  pearls,  gold,  and  emeralds,  jet  the  work- 
manship is  still  more  precious.  And  after  this,  can  anything  be  more  charming 
than  to  behold,  sallying  forth  at  the  castle-gate,  a  goodly  troop  of  damsels,  in 
such  rich  and  gorgeous  attire  that  were  I  to  attempt  the  minute  description  that 
is  given  in  history,  the  task  would  be  endless ;  and  then  she  who  appears  to  be 
the  principal  takes  by  the  hand  the  daring  knight  who  threw  himself  into  the  burn- 
ing lake,  and  silently  leads  him  into  the  rich  palace  or  castle ;  and  stripping  him 
as  naked  as  when  he  first  came  into  the  world,  bathes  him  in  temperate  water, 
and  then  anoints  him  with  odoriferous  essences,  and  puts  on  him  a  shirt  of  tlie 


finest  lawn,  all  sweet-scented  and  perfumed.  Then  comes  another  damsel,  and 
liirows  over  his  shoulders  a  mantle  worth  a  city,  at  least.  He  is  afterwards  led 
into  another  hall,  where  he  is  struck  with  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  sight  of 
tabes  spread  in  beautiful  order.  Then  to  see  him  wash  his  hands  in  water  dis- 
tilled from  amber  and  sweet-scented  flowers  !  To  see  him  seated  in  a  chair  of 
ivory !  To  behold  the  damsels  waiting  upon  him,  all  preserving  a  marvellous 
silence !  Then  to  see  such  variety  of  delicious  viands,  so  savourily  dressed  that 
the  appetite  is  at  a  loss  where  to  direct  the  hand !  To  hear  soft  music  while  he 
is  eating,  without  knowing  whence  the  sounds  proceed !  And  when  the  repast  is 
finished,  and  the  tables  removed,  the  knight  reclines  on  his  seat,  and  perbaps  is 
picking  his  teeth,  when  suddenly  the  door  of  the  saloon  opens,  and  lo !  a  damsel 
enters  more  beautiful  than  any  of  the  former,  who,  seating  herself  by  the  knight's 
side,  begins  to  give  him  an  account  of  that  castle,  and  to  inform  hun  how  ^e  is 
enchanted  in  it,  with  sundry  other  matters  which  amaze  the  knight  and  all  those 
who  read  his  history.  I  will  enlarge  on  this  no  farther;  for  you  must  be  con- 
vinced, frx)m  what  I  have  said,  that  every  part  of  every  history  of  a  knight- 
errant  must  yield  wonder  and  delight.  Study  well  these  books,  signer;  for,  believe 
me,  you  will  find  that  they  will  exhilirate  and  improve  your  mind.  Of  myself  I 
can  say  that  since  I  have  been  a  knight-errant  I  am  become  valiant,  polite,  liberal 
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well-bred,  generons,  conrteoTui,  dariog,  affable,  patient,  a  sufferer  of  toils,  impri- 
Bomnents,  and  enchantment;  and  although  so  lately  enclosed  within  a  cage;  like  a 
maniac,  yet  do  I  hope,  through  the  valour  of  my  arm,  and  the  favour  of  heaven, 
to  see  myself  in  a  i^ort  time  king  of  some  kingdom,  when  I  may  display 
the  gratitude  and  liberality  enclosed  ^  _  ^ 

in  tibis  breast  of  mine;  for  upon 
my  fidth,  sir,  the  poor  man  is 
unable  to  exercise  the  virtue  of  , 
liberality;  and  the  gratitude  which 
consists  only  in  inclination  is  a 
dead  thing,  even  as  fedth  without 
works  is  dead.  I  shall,  therefore, 
rejoice  when  fortune  presents  me 
with  an  opportunity  of  exalting 
myself,  that  I  may  liiow  my  heart 
in  conferring  benefits  on  my  Mends, 
especially  on  poor  Sancho  Fanza 
here,  my  squire,  who  is  one  of  the 
best  men  in  the  world ;  and  I  would 
fain  bestow  on  him  an  earldom,  as 
I  have  long  since  promised;  al- 
though I  am  somewhat  in  doubt  of 
his  ability  in  the  government  of 
his  estate.** 

Sancho  overhearing  his  master's 
last  words,  said,  "Take  you  the 
tronble,  signer  Don  Quixote,  to 
procure  me  that  same  earldom, 
which  your  worship  has  so  often 
promised,  and  1  have  been  so  long 
waiting  for,  and  you  shall  see  that 

I  shall  not  want  ability  to  govern  it  But  even  if  I  should,  there  are  people, 
I  have  heard  say,  who  (arm  &ese  lordships ;  and,  paying  the  owners  so  mudi  a 


year,  take  upon  themselves  the  government  of  the  whole,  while  his  lordship  loUs 
at  his  ease,  enjoying  his  estate,  without  conoeming  himself  any  &rther  about  it. 
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Just  80  will  I  do,  and  give  mysdf  no  more  trouble  than  needs  must,  but  enjoy 
myself  like  any  duke,  and  let  the  world  rub."  '*  This,  brother  Sancho,"  said  the 
canon,  *'  may  be  done,  as  £ar  as  regards  the  management  of  your  reyenne ;  but 
the  administration  of  justice  must  be  attended  to  by  the  lord  himself;  and  re- 
quires capacity,  judgment,  and,  above  all,  an  upright  intention,  without  which 
nothing  prospers :  for  heaven  assists  the  good  intent  of  the  simple,  and  disap- 
points the  evil  designs  of  the  cunning."  **  I  do  not  understand  these  philosophies," 
answered  Sancho;  "all  that  I  know  is,  that  I  wish  I  may  as  siirely  have  the  earl- 
dom as  I  should  know  how  to  govern  it;  for  I  have  as  large  a  soul  as  anotiier, 
and  as  large  a  body  as  the  best  of  them ;  and  I  should  be  as  much  king  of  my  own 
dominion  as  any  other  king :  and,  being  so,  I  would  do  what  I  pleased ;  and, 
doing  what  I  pleased,  I  should  have  my  will ;  and,  having  my  will,  I  should  be 
contented ;  and,  being  content,  there  is  no  more  to  be  desired ;  and  when  there  is 
no  more  to  desire,  there  is  an  end  of  it,  and  let  the  estate  come ;  so  Qod  be  with 
ye,  and  let  us  see  it,  as  one  blind  man  said  to  another."  "  These  are  no  bad  phi- 
losophies, as  you  say,  Sancho,"  quoth  the  canon :  "  nevertheless,  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  to  be  said  upon  the  subject  of  earldoms."  ''That  may  be,"  obs^^ed 
Bon  Quixote ;  "  but  I  am  guided  by  the  numerous  examples  offered  on  this  sub- 
jcct  by  knights  of  my  own  profession;  who,  in  compensation  for  the  loyal  and 
("ignal  services  they  had  received  from  their  squires,  conferred  upon  them  extra- 
ordinary favours,  making  them  absolute  lords  of  cities  and  islands :  indeed,  there 
was  one  whose  services  were  so  great  that  he  had  the  presumption  to  accept  of  a 
kingdom.  But  why  should  I  say  more,  when  before  me  is  the  bright  example  of 
the  great  Amadis  de  Gaul,  who  made  his  squire  knight  of  the  Firm  Island? 
Surely  I  may,  therefore,  without  scruple  of  conscience,  make  an  earl  of  Sancho 
Panza,  who  is  one  of  the  best  squires  that  ever  served  knight-errant."  "With  all 
this  methodical  raving  the  canon  was  no  less  amused  than  astonished. 

The  servants  who  went  to  the  inn  for  the  simipter-mule  had  now  returned;  and, 
having  spread  a  carpet  over  the  green  grass,  the  party  seated  themselves  under 


^.^- 


the  shade  of  some  trees,  and  there  enjoyed  their  repast,  while  tne  cattle  luxu- 
riated on  the  fresh  pasture.  As  they  were  thus  employed,  they  suddenly  heard 
a  noise  and  the  sound  of  a  little  bell  from  a  thicket  near  them ;  at  the  same 
instant  a  beautifal  she-goat,  speckled  with  black,  white  and  grey,  ran  out  of  the 
thicket,  followed  by  a  goatherd,  calling  to  her  aloud,  in  the  usual  language,  to 
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stop  and  come  back  to  the  fold.  The  fdgitive  animal,  trembling  and  af&ighted, 
ran  to  the  company,  claiming,  as  it  were,  their  protection ;  but  the  goatherd  pur- 
sued her,  and  seizing  her  by  the  horns,  addressed  her  as  a  rational  creature,  ''Ah 
wanton,  spotted  thing!  how  hast  thou  strayed  of  late!  What  wolves  have 
frightened  thee,  child  ?  Wilt  thou  tell  me,  pretty  one,  what  this  means  ?  But 
what  else  can  it  mean,  but  that  thou  art  a  female,  and  therefore  canst  not  be  quiet! 
A  plague  on  thy  humours,  and  aU  theirs  whom  thou  resemblest !  Turn  back,  my 
love,  turn  back;  for  though  not  content,  at  least  thou  wilt  be  more  safe  in  thine 
own  fold,  and  among  thy  companions;  for  if  thou,  who  shouldst  protect  and 
guide  them,  go  astray,  what  must  become  of  them?" 

The  party  were  very  much  amused  by  the  goatherd*8  remonstrances,  and 
the  canon  said,  "  I  entreat  you,  brother,  not  to  be  in  such  haste  to  force  back  this 
goat  to  her  fold;  for,  since  she  is  a  female,  she  will  follow  her  natural 
inclination  in  spite  of  all  your  opposition.  Come,  do  not  be  angry,  but  eat  and 
drink  with  us,  and  let  the  wayward  creature  rest  herself."  At  the  same  time  he 
offered  him  the  hinder  quarter  of  a  cold  rabbit  on  the  point  of  a  fork.  The 
goatherd  thanked  him,  and  accepted  his  offer,  and  being  tiien  in  a  better  temper, 
he  said,  ''Do  not  think  me  a  fool,  gentlemen,  for  talking  so  seriously  to 
this  animal:  for,  in  truth,  my  words  were  not  without  a  meaning;  and 
though  I  am  a  rustic,  I  know  the  difference  between  conversing  with  men 
and  beasts."  "I  doubt  it  not,"  said  the  priest;  "indeed,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  mountains  breed  learned  men,  and  the  huts  of  shepherds  contain  philosophers." 
."  At  least,  sir,"  replied  the  goatherd,  "  they  contain  men  who  have  some  knowledge 
gained  from  experience ;  and  if  I  shall  not  be  intruding,  I  will  tell  a  circumstance 
which  confirms  it." 

"  Since  this  affair,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "bears  somewhat  the  semblance  of  an 
adventure,   for    my    own    part,  ^    ^  -^ .    « 

friend,  I  shall  listen  to  you  most  '     ' 

willingly :  I  can  answer  also  for 
these  gentlemen,  who  are  persons    ^  * 
of   sense,   and    wiU  relish    the     "- 
curious,  tiie  entertaining,  and  the     ^ 

marvellous  which,  I  doubt  not,     ^  , 

your  story  contains:   I  entreat  t 

you,  friend,  to  begin  it  immedi-  ' 

ately."     "I    shall    take   myself 
away  to  the  side  of  yonder  brook," 
said  Sancho,  "with  this  pasly, 
of  which  I  mean  to  lay  in  enough   ^>," 
to  last  three  days  at  least :  for  I    ^  ^ 
have     heard    my    master,    Don  -^/ 
Quixote,  say  that  the  squire  of  a       ' 
Imight-errant   should  eat   when    '"J 
he  can,  and  as  long  as  he  can,    '^- 
because  he  may  lose  his  way  for  ' 
six  days  together  in  a  wood ;  and 
then,  if  a  man  has  not  his  belly 
well  lined  or   his   wallet   well 
provided,  there  he  may  stay  till 
he  is  turned  into  a  mummy." 

"Thou  art  in  the  right,  Sancho,"  ..  -  .   ^  — ^,,  ^^.^ 

said  Don  Quixote;    "go  where   ^-^^''y  — -"'''„"^-~_ 

thou  wilt,  and  eat  what  thou  '^'  -^^^y^ -^— -c^-<r-      ". -.^" 

canst;  my  appetite  is  already  satisfied,  and  my  miud  oiiiy  needs  refreshment, 
which  the  tale  of  this  good  man  will  doubtless  afford."     The  goath^  being 
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now  requested  by  the  others  of  the  company  to  begin  his  tale,  he  patted  his  goat, 
which  he  still  held  by  the  homs,  saying,  "lie  thee  down  by  me,  speckled  fool; 
for  we  shall  have  time  enough  to  return  to  our  fold."  The  goat  seemed  to 
understand  him ;  for  as  soon  as  her  master  was  seated,  she  laid  herself  quietly 
down  by  him,  and,  looking  up  into  his  face,  seemed  to  listen  to  his  story,  which 
he  began  as  follows : — 


CHAPTER   LI. 


THE  GOATHBKDS  VAXaATZTM 


C 


^HBKB  leagues  from  this  valley  there  is  a  town  which,  though  small,  is  one 
I  of  the  richest  in  these  parts ;  and  among  its  inhabitants  was  a  farmer  of  such  an 
excellent  character  that,  though  riches  generally  gain  esteem,  he  was  more  re- 
spected for  his  good  qualities  than  for  his  w^th;  and  his  happiness  was  completed 
in  possessing  a  daughter  of  extraordinary  beauty,  discretion,  and  virtue.  When  a 
child,  she  was  lovely,  but  at  the  age  of  sixteen  dhe  was  perfectly  beautiftil,  and  her 
fSame  extended  over  all  the  neighbouring  villages — ^villages,  do  I  say? — ^it  spread  it- 
self to  the  remotest  cities,  even  into  the  palaces  of  kings !  People  came  frc»n  every 
part  to  see  her,  as  some  relic  or  wonder-working  image.  Her  father  guarded  her 
and  she  guarded  herself :  for  no  padlocks,  bolts,  or  bars,  secure  a  maiden  so  well 
as  her  own  reserve.  The  wealth  of  the  father,  and  the  beauty  of  the  daughter, 
induced  many  to  seek  her  hand,  insomuch  that  he  whose  right  it  was  to  dispose 
of  so  precious  a  jewel,  was  peiplexed,  and  knew  not  whom  to  select  among  her 
importunate  suitors.  I  was  one  of  the  number,  and  had  indulged  fond  hopes  of 
success,  being  known  to  her  father,  bom  in  the  same  village,  untainted  in  blood, 
in  the  flower  of  my  age,  rich,  and  of  no  mean  understanding.  Another  of  our 
village,  of  equal  pretensions  with  myself,  solicited  her  also;  and  her  father  being 
equaUy  satifl&ed  with  both  of  us,  was  perplexed  which  to  prefer,  and  therefore 
detennined  to  leave  the  choice  to  Leandra  herself — for  so  the  maiden  is  called  : 
an  example  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  parents.  I  do  not  say  they  should  g;ive 
them  their  choice  of  what  is  improper;  but  they  should  propose  to  them  whai:  is 
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good,  and  hsve  them  to  aeleot  thence  according  to  their  taste.  I  know  not  which 
of  us  Leandra  preferred ;  this  only  I  know,  that  her  father  put  us  hoth  off  by 
pleading  the  tender  age  of  his  da-jghter,  and  with  such  general  expressions  a^ 
neither  bound  himself  nor  disobliged  ua.      My  rival's  name  is  Anselmo,  mine 


Eugeido;  for  you  ought  to  know  the  names  of  the  persons  concerned  in  this 
tragedy,  the  catastrophe  of  which,  thou^  still  suspended,  wiU  sorely  be  disastrous. 
''  About  that  time  there  came  to  our  Tillage  one  Vincent  de  la  Bosa,  son  of  a 
poor  farmer  in  the  same  place.  This  Vincent  had  returned  from  Italy  and  other 
countries,  where  he  had  served  in  the  wars,  haying  been  carried  away  from  our 
town  at  twelve  years  of  age^  by  a  captain  who  happened  to  march  that  way 
with  his  company;  and  now,  at  tiie  end  of  twelve  years  more,  he  came  book  in  a 
soldier's  garb,  bedizened  wiUi  a  variety  of  colours,  and  covered  with  a  thousand 
trinkets  and  Ottering  chains.  To-day  he  put  on  one  piece  of  finery,  to-morrow 
another  2  but  all  slight  and  counterfeit,  of  little  or  no  value.  The  coxmtry-folks 
(who  are  naturally  envious,  and  if  they  chance  to  have  leisure,  are  malice  itself) 
observed  and  reckoned  up  all  his  trappings  and  gew-gaws,   and  found  that 

22 
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he  had  three  smta  of  apparel,  of  different  colours,  with  hose  and  garten  to 
them ;  but  those  he  disguised  in  so  many  different  ways,  and  with  bo  much  con- 
trivance, that  had  they  not  been  counted  one  would  have  sworn  that  he  had 
above  ten  suits,  and  twenty  plumes  of  feathers.  Do  not  look  upon  this  descrip- 
tion  of  his  dress  as  impertinent  or  superfluous,  for  it  is  an  important  part  of  the 


story.  He  used  to  seat  himself  on  a  stone  bench,  under  a  great  poplar  tree 
in  our  market-place,  and  there  he  would  hold  us  all  gaping  and  listening  to  the 
history  of  his  exploits.  There  was  no  country  on  i^e  whole  globe  that  he 
had  not  seen,  nor  battle  in  which  he  had  not  been  engaged.  He  had  slain  more 
Moors  than  are  in  Morocco  and  Tunis,  and  fought  more  single  combats,  according 
to  his  own  account,  than  Gante,  Luna,  Diego  Garcia  de  Paredes,  and  a  thousand 
others,  from  which  he  always  came  off  victorious,  and  without  losing  a  drop  of 
blood;  at  the  same  time  he  would  show  us  marks  of  woimds  which,  &ough  they 
were  not  to  be  discerned,  he  assured  us  were  so  many  musket-shots  received 
in  different  actions.  With  the  utmost  arrogance  he  wotdd  thee  and  thou  hi? 
equals  and  acquaintance,  and  boast  that  his  arm  was  his  fatlier,  his  deeds  his 
pedigree,  and  that  under  the  title  of  soldier  he  owed  the  king  himself  nothing. 
In  addition  to  this  boasting,  he  pretended  to  be  somewhat  of  a  musician,  and 
scratched  a  little  upon  the  guitar,  which  some  people  admired.  But  his  accom- 
plishments did  not  end  here ;  for  he  was  likewise  something  of  a  poet,  and  would 
compose  a  ballad,  a  league  and  a  half  in  length,  en  every  trifling  incident  that 
happened  in  the  village. 

**  Now  this  soldier  whom  I  have  described,  this  Vincent  de  la  Bosa,  this  hero, 
this  gallant,  this  musician,  this  poet,  was  often  seen  and  admired  by  Leandra, 
from  a  window  of  her  house,  which  faced  the  market-place.  She  was  struck 
with  the  tinsel  of  his  gaudy  apparel ;  his  ballads  enchanted  her ;  for  he  gave  at 
least  twenty  copies  about,  of  all  he  composed.      The  exploits  he  related  of  him- 
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BeU  xeached  her  ears— in  short,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  she  fell  downiight  in 
love  with  him,  before  he  had  entertained  the  presumption  of  courting  her. 
In  short,  as  in  afEaira  of  love  none  are  so  easily  accompli^ed  as  those  which  are 
fiiYOured  by  the  inclination  of  tiie  lady,  Leandra  and  Vincent  soon  came  to  a 
mutual  understanding,  and  before  any  of  her  numerous  suitors  had  the  least  sus- 
picion of  her  design,  she  had  already  acoomphshed  it,  and  left  the  house  of  her 
affectionate  father  (she  had  no  mother),  and  quitted  the  town  with  the  soldier, 
who  came  off  in  this  enterprise  more  triumphantly  than  in  any  of  those  of  which 
he  had  so  arrogantly  boasted.  This  event  excited  general  astonishment.  Anselmo 
and  I  were  utterly  confounded,  her  father  grieved,  her  kindred  ashamed,  justice 
alarmed,  and  the  troopers  of  the  holy  brotherhood  in  fiill  activity.  They  beset 
the  highways,  and  searched  the  woods,  leaving  no  place  unexplored;  and  at 
the  end  of  three  days  they  found  the  poor  giddy  Leandra  in  the  cave  of  a  moun- 
tain, stripped  of  all  her  clothes,  and  the  money  and  jeweb  which  she  had  carried 


away  from  home.  They  brought  her  back  to  her  disconsolate  father;  and  being 
questioned,  she  freely  confessed  that  Vincent  de  la  Bosa  had  deceived  her,  and 
upon  promise  of  marriage  had  persuaded  her  to  leave  her  father's  house,  telling 
her  he  would  carry  her  to  Kaples,  the  richest  and  most  delicious  city  in  the 
whole  world.  The  imprudent  and  credulous  girl  said,  that  having  believed  him, 
she  had  robbed  her  father,  and  given  the  whole  to  him  on  the  nig^t  of  her  elope- 
ment: and  that  he  had  carried  her  among  the  mountains,  and  left  her  shut  up  in 
that  cave,  after  plundering  her  of  everything  but  her  honour.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  to  persuaide  us  of  the  young  man's  forbearance,  but  she  aflirmed  it  so 
positively  that  her  father  was  much  comforted  with  the  idea  that  she  had  not 
sustained  an  irreparable  loss. 

"  The  same  day  that  Leandra  returned,  she  disappeared  from  our  eyes,  as  her 
feither  placed  her  in  the  monastery  of  a  neighbouring  town,  in  hopes  that  time 
might  efface  the  blemish  which  her  reputation  had  suffered.  Her  tender  years 
were  some  excuse  for  her  fault,  especially  with  those  who  were  indifferent  as  to 
whether  she  was  good  or  bad,  but  those  who  know  how  much  sense  and  under- 
standing she  possesses  could  only  ascribe  her  f&vli  to  levity,  and  the  fbibica 
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natural  to  womanldiid.  AYlieii  Leandra  was  gone,  Anselmo  and  myaeAf  'were 
blind  to  everything — ^at  least  no  object  could  give  us  pleasure.  We  cursed  tbe 
soldier*8  finery,  and  reprobated  her  father's  want  of  vi^ance ;  nor  had  time  any 


kl^f"' 


effect  in  diminifihing  our  regret.  At  length  we  agreed  to  quit  the  town,  and 
retire  to  this  valley,  where  we  pass  our  lives,  tending  our  flocks,  and  indulging 
our  passion  by  praises,  lamentations,  or  reproaches,  and  sometimes  in  solitary 
sighs  and  groans.  Our  example  has  been  followed  by  many  other  admirers 
of  Leandra,  who  have  joined  us  in  the  same  employment :  indeed,  we  are 
so  numerous  that  this  place  seems  converted  into  the  pastoral  Arcadia;  nor 
is  there  a  part  of  it  where  the  name  of  our  beautiful  mistress  is  not  heard.  One 
utters  execrations  against  her,  calling  her  fond,  fickle,  and  immodest;  another 
condemns  her  forwardness  and  levity:  some  excuse  and  pardon  her;  others 
arraign  and  condemn  her:  one  praises  her  beauty,  another  rails  at  her  dispo- 
sition :  in  truth,  all  blsune,  and  all  adore  her — nay,  such  is  the  ^neral  frenzy 
that  some  complain  of  her  disdain  who  never  had  spoken  to  her,  and  some  there 
are  who  bemoan  themselves  and  affect  to  feel  the  raging  disease  of  jealousy, 
though,  as  I  have  said  before,  her  feult  was  known  before  her  inclinations  were 
suspected.  There  is  no  hollow  of  a  rock,  nor  margin  of  a  rivulet,  nor  shade  of  a 
tree,  that  is  not  occupied  by  some  shepherd,  lamenting  to  the  winds.  Wherever 
there  is  an  echo,  it  is  continually  heard  repeating  the  name  of  Leandra;  the 
mountains  resound  Leandra;  the  brooks  murmur  Leandra:  in  short,  Leandra 
holds  us  all  in  a  state  of  delirium  and  enchantment,  hoping  without  hope. 
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and  dreading  we  know  not  what.     He  who  shows  the  least,  though  he  has  the 
most  sense,  among  us  madmen,  is  my  rival  Anselmo,  for  he  complains  only  of 


absence;  and  to  the  sound  of  a  rebec,  which  he  touches  to  admiration,  poursr 
forth  his  complaint  in  verses  of  wonderful  ingenuity.  I  follow  a  better  course ; 
and  inveigh  against  the  levity  of  women,  their  inconstancy,  and  double-dealing, 
their  vain  promises,  and  broken  faith,  their  absurd  and  misplaced  affections. 

**  This,  gentlemen,  gave  rise  to  the  expressions  I  used  to  the  goat ;  for  being  a 
female,  I  despise  her,  though  she  is  the  best  of  all  my  flodc.  I  have  now 
finished  my  story,  which  I  fear  you  have  thought  tedious ;  but  I  shall  be  glad  to 
make  you  amends  by  regaling  you  at  my  cottege,  which  is  near,  and  where  you 
wOl  find  new  milk,  good  cheese,  and  abundance  of  firuif 
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CHAPTEE    LIL 

OP  THB  QUABBBL  BETWBEN  DON  QUIXOTE  AND   THE    OOATEEBD;   WITH  THE   BABE    ADTBMTUBS 
OP  THB  DISCIPUNANTSf   WHICH   HE  HAPPILY  ACCOMPLISHED  WITH  THE  ffWEAT  OP  HIS  BBOW. 

ooKnro  and  speaking,  as  he  did,  more  like  a  gentle- 
man and  a  scholar  than  an  nnpoHshed  goatherd, 
Eugenio*8  tale  amused  all  his  auditors ;  especially 
the  canon,  who  was  struck  by  his  manner  of 
telling  it ;  and  he  was  convinced  that  the  priest 
was  perfectly  right  when  he  affirmed  that  men  of 
letters  were  o^n  produced  among  mountains. 
They  all  offered  their  services  to  Eugenie :  but 
the  most  liberal  in  his  offers  was  Don  Quixote, 
who  said  to  him,  "In  truth,  brother  goatherd, 
J'  were  I  in  a  situation  to  undertake  any  new  adven- 
I  ture,  I  would  immediately  engage  myself  in  your 
service,  and  release  your  lady  firom  the  nunnery  iiv 
spite  of  the  abbess  and  all  opposers,  then  deliver  her  into  your  hands,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  at  your  pleasure,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  laws  of  chivalry,  which 
enjoin  that  no  kind  of  outrage  be  offered  to  damsels.  I  trust,  however,  in 
heaven,  that  the  power  of  one  malicious  enchanter  shall  not  be  so  prevalent  over 
another  but  that  a  better  disposed  one  may  triumph ;  and  then  I  promise  yon 
my  aid  and  protection,  accordmg  to  the  duty  of  my  profession,  v^ch  is  no  oUier 
than  to  fisivour  the  weak  and  necessitous."  The  goatiierd  stared  at  Don  Quixote, 
and  observing  his  sad  plight  and  scurvy  appearance,  he  whispered  to  the  barber^ 
who  sat  next  to  him,  "Pray,  sir,  who  is  that  man  that  looks  and  talks  so 
strangely?"  "Who  should  he  be,"  answered  the  barber,  "  but  the  famous  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Hancha,  the  redrcsser  of  injuries,  the  righter  of  wrongs,  the  pro- 
tector of  maidens,  the  dread  of  giants,  and  the  conqueror  of  battles  ?"  "  "Why 
this  is  like  what  we  hear  in  the  stories  of  knights-errant,"  said  the  goatherd;  "  but 
I  take  it  either  your  worship  is  in  jest,  or  the  aparbnents  in  ^lis  gentleman^s 
skull  are  unfurnished."  "  You  are  a  very  great  rascal,"  exclaimed  the  knight ; 
"  it  is  yourself  who  are  empty-skulled  and  shallow-brained ;  for  mine  is  fuller 
than  was  ever  the  head  of  anv  of  your  vile  generation!"  and  as  he  spoke,  he 
snatched  up  a  loaf  and  threw  it  at  the  goatherd's  face  with  so  much  fury  that 
he  laid  his  nose  flat.  The  goatherd  did  not  much  relish  the  jest;  so,  without  any 
respect  to  the  table-cloth  or  to  the  company  present,  he  leaped  upon  Don 
Quixote,  and  seizing  him  by  the  liiroat  with  both  hands,  would  doubtleas 
have  strangled  him  had  not  Sancho  Panza,  who  came  up  at  that  moment,  taken 
him  by  the  shoulders  and  thrown  him  back  on  the  table-cloth,  demolishing  dishes 
and  platters,  and  spilling  and  overturning  all  that  was  upon  it.  Don  Quixote 
finding  himself  free,  turned  again  upon  the  goatherd,  who,  being  kicked  and 
trampled  upon  by  Sancho,  was  feeling  about,  upon  all  fours,  for  some  knife 
or  weapon  to  taxe  a  bloody  revenge  withal:  but  the  canon  and  the  priest 
prevented  him.  The  barber,  however,  maliciously  contrived  that  the  goatherd 
should  get  Don  Quixote  under  him,  whom  he  buffeted  so  unmerciMly  that 
tie  had  ample  retaliation  for  his  own  sufferings.  This  ludicrous  encotinter  over- 
came the  gravity  of  both  the  churchmen,  while  the  troopers  of  the  holy  brother- 
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hood,  enjoying  the  conflict,  stood  urging  on  the  combatants,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  dog-fight.  Sancho  straggled  in  vain  to  release  himself  from,  one  of  the  canon's 
servants,  who  prevented  him  from  going  to  assist  his  master.  In  the  midst 
of  this  sport  a  trumpet  was  suddenly  heud  sounding  so  dismally  that  every  face 
was  instantly  turned  in  the  direction  whence  the  sound  proceeded.  Don 
Quixote's  attention  was  particularly  excited,  though  he  still  lay  under  the  goat- 
herd in  a  bruised  and  battered  condition.  **  Thou  devil,"  he  said  to  him,  *'  for  a 
devil  thou  must  be  to  have  such  power  over  me,  I  beg  that  thou  wilt  grant  a 
truce  for  one  hour,  as  the  solemn  sound  of  that  trumpet  seems  to  call  me  to  some 
new  adventure."  The  goatherd,  whose  revenge  was  by  this  time  sated,  immedi- 
ately let  him  go,  and  Don  Quixote,  having  got  upon  his  legs  again,  presently 
saw  several  people  descending  from  a  rising  ground,  arrayed  in  white,  after 
the  maimer  of  disciplinants.* 

That  year  the  heavens  having  failed  to  refresh  the  earth  with  seasonable 
showers,  throughout  all  the  viUages  of  that  district  processions,  disciplines,  and 
public  prayers,  were  ordered,  beseeching  God  to  show  his  mercy  by  sending 
them  rain.  For  this  purpose  the  people  of  a  neighbouring  village  were  coming 
in  procession  to  a  holy  hermitage  built  upon  the  side  of  a  hill  not  far  from  that 


■1 


*  r 


spot.  The  strange  attire  of  the  disciplinants  struck  Don  Quixote,  who,  not  recol- 
lecting what  he  must  often  have  seen  before,  imagined  it  to  be  some  adventure 
which,  as  a  knight-errant,  was  reserved  for  him  alone ;  and  he  was  confirmed  in 
his  opinion  on  seeing  an  image  clothed  in  black,  that  they  carried  with  them, 
and  which,  he  doubted  not,  was  some  illustrious  lady  forcibly  borne  away  by  ruf- 
fians and  miscreants.  With  all  the  expedition  in  his  power,  he  therefore  went  up 
to  Bozinante,  and  taking  the  bridle  and  buckler  firom  the  pommel  of  the  saddle, 
he  bridled  him  in  a  trice,  and  calling  to  Sancho  for  his  sword,  he  mounted, 
braced  his  target,  and  in  a  loud  voice  said  to  all  that  were  present :  ''  Now,  my 
worthy  companions,  ye  shall  see  how  important  to  the  world  is  the  profession  of 

*  PenoDfl,  either  Tolimteen  or  hirnh'ngii,  who  mazoh  in  pnxieiaionB,  whipping  themflelves  by 
way  of  pubuo  penance. — J, 
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cbiralry!  now  shall  ye  see,  in  the  restoration  of  that  captive  lady  to  Hberty, 
whether  knights-errant  are  to  be  valued  or  not  !*'  So  saying,  he  dapped  heda  to 
Eozinante  Tfor  spurs  he  had  none),  and  on  a  hand-gallop  (for  we  nowhere  read, 
in  all  this  raithfdl  history,  that  Boadnante  ever  went  full  speed),  he  advanced  to 
encounter  the  disciplinants.     The  priest^  the  canon,  and  the  barber,  in  vain 


) 
f 


endeavoured  to  stop  him ;  and  in  vain  did  Sancho  cry  out,  "  Whither  go  you, 
signor  Don  Quixote  ?  what  devils  drive  you  to  assault  the  catholic  faith  ?  Evil 
befal  me  !  do  but  look — it  is  a  procession  of  disciplinants,  and  the  lady  carried 
upon  the  bier  is  the  blessed  image  of  our  Holy  Virgin:  take  heed,  for  this  once  I 
am  sure  you  know  not  what  you  are  about."  Sancho  wearied  himself  to  no 
purpose;  for  his  master  was  so  bent  upon  an  encounter  that  he  heard  not 
a  word :  nor  would  he  have  turned  back  though  the  king  himself  had  com- 
manded him. 

Having  reached  the  procession  he  checked  Bozinante,  who  already  wanted  to 
rest  a  Httie,  and  in  a  hoarse  and  agitated  voice  cried  out,  ''  Stop  there,  ye  who 
cover  your  fiEUjes  for  an  evil  purpose,  I  doubt  not— ^top  and  listen  to  me."  The 
bearers  of  the  image  stood  still,  and  one  of  the  four  ecdesiastics,  who  sung  the 
litanies,  observing  the  strange  figure  of  Don  Quixote,  the  leanness  of  Eozinante, 
and  other  ludicrous  circumstances  attending  the  knight,  replied,  ''  Friend,  if  you 
have  an3rthing  to  say  to  us,  say  it  quickly;  for  these  our  brethren  are  scourging 
their  flesh,  and  we  cannot  stay  to  hear  anything  that  may  not  be  said  in  two 
words."  "  I  will  say  it  in  one,"  replied  Don  Quixote :  "you  must  immediately 
release  that  fair  lady,  whose  tears  and  sorrowful  countenance  clearly  prove  that  she 
is  carried  away  against  her  will,  and  that  you  have  done  her  some  atrocious  izgury . 
I,  who  was  bom  to  redress  suclr  wrongs,  command  you,  therefore,  not  to  proceed 
one  step  farther  until  you  have  given  her  the  liberty  she  desires  and  deserves." 
By  these  expressions  they  concluded  that  Don  Quixote  must  be  some  whimsical 
madman,  and  only  laughed  at  him,  which  enraged  him  to  such  a  degree  that,  without 
saying  another  word,  he  drew  his  sword  and  attacked  the  bearers ;  one  of  whom 
leaving  the  burden  to  his  comrades,  stept  forward,  brandishing  the  pole  on  which 
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the  hier  had  been  supported ;  but  it  was  quickly  broken  in  two  hj  a  powerful 
stroke,  aimed  by  the  knight,  who,  however,  received  instantly  such  a  blow  on  the 
shoulder  of  his  sword*ann,  that,  his  buckler  being  of  no  avail  against  rustic 


strength,  he  was  felled  to  the  ground..  Sancho,  who  had  followed  him,  now  called 
out  to  the  man  not  to  strike  again,  for  he  was  a  poor  enchanted  knight,  who  had 
never  done  anybodj^harm  in  all  his  life.  The  peasant  forboro,  it  is  true,  though 
not  on  account  of  Sancho*s  appeal,  but  because  he  saw  his  opponent  without 
motion;  and,  thinking  he  had  k^ed  him,  he  hastily  tucked  up  lus  vest  under  his 
girdle,  and  fled  like  a  deer  over  the  field. 

By  this  time  all  Don  Quixote's  party  had  come  up;  and  those  in  the  procession, 
seeing  among  them  troopers  of  the  holy  brotherhood,  armed  with  their  cross-bows, 
began  to  be  alarmed,  and  drow  up  in  a  circle  round  the  image ;  then  lifting  up 
their  hoods,*  and  grasping  their  whips,  and  the  ecclesiastics  their  tapers,  they 
waited  the  assaidt,  determined  to  defend  themselves,  or,  if  possible,  offend  their 
aggressors,  while  Sancho  throw  himself  upon  the  body  of  his  master,  and  believ- 
ing him  to  be  really  dead,  poured  forth  the  most  dolorous  lamentation.  The  alarm 
of  both  squadrons  was  sp^dUy  dissipated,  as  our  curate  was  recognized  by  one  of 
the  ecdesiastics  in  the  procession ;  and,  on  hearing  from  him  who  Bon  Quixote  was, 
they  all  hastened  to  see  whether  the  poor  knight  had  really  suffered  a  mortal  injury 
or  not;  when  they  heard  Sancho  Panza  with  streaming  eyes  exclaim :  "0  flower 
of  chivalry,  who  by  one  single  stroke  hast  finished  the  career  of  thy  well-spent 
life !    0  glory  of  thy  race,  credit  and  ronown  of  La  Mancha,  yea,  of  the  whole 

•  The  disciplinantB  wear  hoods,  that  they  may  not  be  known,  but  which  they  can  see 
thioiuch.— J*. 
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world,  which,  b^  wanting  thee,  will  be  oyenron  with  evil-doers,  who  will  no 
longer  fear  chastisement  for  their  iniquities !  0  liberal  above  all  Alexanders,  since 
for  eight  months  service  only  thou  hast  given  me  the  best  island  that  sea  doth 
compass  or  surround !  0  thou  that  wert  humble  with  the  haughty,  and  arrogant 
with  the  humble,  undertaker  of  dangers,  sufferer  of  affironts,  in  love  witi^ont 
cause,  imitator  of  the  good,  scourge  of  the  wicked,  enemy  of  the  base ;  in  a  word, 
knight-errant — which  is  all  in  all."  Sancho's  cries  roused  Don  Quixote,  who 
faiatly  said,  "  He  who  lives  absent  from  thee,  sweetest  Dulcinea,  endures  far 
greater  miseries  than  this ! — ^Hclp,  friend  Sancho,  to  place  me  upon  the  enchanled 
car :  I  am  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  press  the  saddle  of  Eozinante,  for  this 
shoulder  is  broken  to  pieces."  "  That  I  wiQ  do  with  all  my  heart,  dear  sir,"  an- 
swered Sancho ;  **  and  let  us  return  to  our  homes  with  these  gentlemen,  who  wish 
you  weU ;  and  there  we  can  prepare  for  another  sally;  that  may  turn  out  more 
profitable."  "Thou  sayest  well,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "and  it  will 
be  highly  prudent  in  us  to  wait  until  the  evil  influence  of  the  star  which  now 
reigns  is  passed  over."  The  canon,  the  priest,  and  the  barber,  told  him  they 
approved  his  resolution:  and  the  knight  being  now  placed  in  the  waggon,  as  before, 
they  prepared  to  depart.  The  goatherd  took  his  leave ;  and  the  troopers,  not  being 
disposed  to  attend  tibem  farther,  were  discharged.  The  canon  also  separated  from 
them,  having  first  obtained  a  promise  from  the  priest  that  he  would  acquaint 
him  with  the  future  fate  of  Don  Quixote.  Thus  the  party  now  consisted  only  of 
the  priest,  the  barber,  Don  Quixote,  and  Sancho,  with  good  Eozinante,  who  bore 
all  accidents  as  patiently  as  his  master.  The  waggoner  yoked  his  oxen,  and, 
having  accommodated  Don  Quixote  with  a  truss  of  hay,  they  jogged  on  in  the  way 
the  priest  directed ;    and  at  the  end  of  six  days  reached  Don  Quixote's  villagt\ 


It  was  about  noon  when  they  made  their  entrance ;  and,  it  being  Sunday,  all  the 
people  were  standing  about  tiie  market-place,  through  which  the  waggon  passed. 
Every  body  ran  to  see  who  was  in  it,  and  were  not  a  little  surprised  when  they 
x^cognized  their  townsman ;  and  a  boy  ran  off  at  fuU  speed  with  tidings  to  the 
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house-keeper,  that  he  was  coming  home,  lean  and  pale,  stretched  out  at  length  in  a 
waggon  drawn  by  oxen.  On  hearing  this,  the  two  good  women  made  the  most 
patibetic  lamentations,  and  renewed  their  curses  against  books  of  chivalry ;  espe- 
cially when  they  saw  the  poor  knight  entering  at  the  gate. 

Upon  the  news  of  Don  Quixote's  arrival,  Sancho  Fanza's  wife  repaired  thither, 
and  on  meeting  him,  her  first  enquiry  was  whether  the  ass  had  come  home  well. 
Sancho  told  her  that  he  was  in  a  better  condition  than  his  master.  *'  The  lord  be 
praised,"  replied  she,  '*for  so  great  a  mercy  to  me !  But  tell  me,  husband,  what 
good  have  you  got  by  your  squireship  ?  Have  you  brought  a  petticoat  home  for 
me,  and  shoes  for  your  children  }*'    <'  I  have  brought  you  nothing  of  that  sort  dear 


wile,"  quoth  Sancho;  "but  I  have  got  other  things  of  greater  consequence."  "  I 
am  very  glad  of  that,"  answered  the  wife,  "  pray  show  me  your  things  of  greater 
consequence,  friend ;  for  I  would  fedn  see  them,  to  gladden  my  heart,  which  has 
been  so  sad,  aU  the  long  time  you  have  been  away."  ''  You  shall  see  them  at  home, 
wife,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  and  be  satisfied  at  present :  for  if  it  please  God  that  we 
make  another  sally  in  quest  of  adventures,  you  will  soon  see  me  an  earl  or  gover- 
nor of  an  island,  and  no  conmion  one  neither,  but  one  of  the  best  that  is  to  be 
had."  "  Grant  heaven  it  may  be  so,  husband,"  quoth  the  wife,  "  for  we  have 
need  enough  of  it.  But  pray  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  islands ;  for  I  do  not 
understand  you."  **  Honey  is  not  for  the  mouth  of  an  ass,"  answered  Sancho :'  "In 
good  time,  wife,  you  shall  see,  yea,  and  admire  to  hear  yourself  styled  ladyship 
by  all  your  vassi&ls."    "  What  do  you  mean,  Sancho,  by  ladyship,  islsuids,  and  yas- 
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sals  ? ''  answered  Teresa  Pansa :  ibr  that  was  the  name  of  Sancho*B  wife^  thoi^ 
they  were  not  of  kin,  but  because  it  was  the  enstom  of  La  Mancha  for  the  -wife 
to  take  the  husband's  name.  **  Do  not  be  in  so  much  haste,  Teresa,"  said  Soncho  ; 
it  is  enough  that  I  tell  you  what  is  true,  so  lock  up  your  mouth :— -only  take  this 
by  the  way,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  pleasant  as  to  be  an  honoor- 
able  esquire  to  a  knight^rrant  and  seeker  of  adventures.  To  be  sure  most  of 
them  are  not  so  much  to  a  man's  mind  as  he  could  wish ;  for,  as  I  know  by  expe- 
rience, ninety*nine  out  of  a  hundred  fall  out  cross  and  unlucky ;  especially  when 
one  happens  to  be  tossed  in  a  blanket,  or  well  cudgelled :  yet,  for  aJl  that»  it  is  a 
fine  thing  to  go  about  in  expectation  of  accidents,  traversing  mountains,  searching 
woods,  marclung  over  rocks,  visiting  castles,  lodging  in  inns,  all  at  pleasure,  and 
the  devil  a  farthing  to  pay.' 


While  this  discourse  was  passing  between  Sancho  Fanza  and  his  wife  Teresa^ 
the  house-keeper  and  the  niece  received  Don  Quixote,  lund,  after  undressing  him, 
they  laid  him  in  his  old  bed,  whence  he  looked  at  them  with  eyes  askance,  not 
knowing  perfectly  where  he  was.     Often  did  the  women  raise  their  voices  in 
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abuse  of  all  books  of  chivalryy  overwhelming  their  authors  with  the  bitterest 
maledictions.  His  niece  was  charged  by  the  priest  to  take  great  care  of  him,  and 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  that  he  did  not  agam  make  his  escape,  after  taking  so 
much  pains  to  get  lum  home.  Yet  they  were  fiiU  of  apprehensions  lest  tiiey 
should  lose  him  again  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  a  little  better;  and  indeed  the 
event  proved  that  their  fears  were  not  groundless.  But  the  author  of  this  history, 
though  he  applied  himself  with  the  utouNst  curiosity  and  diligence  to  trace  the 
exploits  which  Don  Quixote  performed  in  his  third  sally,  eould  get  no  account  of 
them,  at  least  from  any  authentic  writings ;  &me  has  only  left  a  tradition  in  La 
Mancha  that  Don  Quixote,  the  third  time  he  sallied  trom  home,  went  to  Sara- 
gossa,  and  was  present  at  a  famous  tournament  in  that  city,  where  he  performed 
deeds  worthy  of  himself.  Nor  would  he  have  learned  anything  concerning  his 
death,  had  he  not  fortunately  become  acquainted  with  an  aged  physician,  who 

had  in  his  custody  a  leaden  box,  found, 
as  he  said,  under  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
hermitage;  in  which  box  was  dis- 
covered a  manuscript,  written  on  parch- 
ment, in  Gk>thic  characters,  but  in  Gas- 
tillian  verse,  containing  many  of  his 
exploits,  and  describing  the  beauty  of 
Duldnea  del  Toboeo,  the  form  of  Bozi- 
nante,  the  fidelity  of  Sancho  Fanza,  and 
the  burial  of  Don  Quixote  himself  with 


k   several  epitaphs  and  eulogies  on  his  life 
^  and  habits.     All  that  could  be  read, 


and  porfeody  made  out,  are  here  in- 
serted by  the  faithM  author  of  this 
most  extraordinary  history,  who  desires 
no  other  recompense  for  the  vast  labour 
he  has  bestowed  in  searching  into  the 
archives  of  La  Mancha,  than  that  his 
work  may  find  equal  fiEivour  with  other 
books  of  knight-errantry:  with  this  he 
will  be  quite  satisfied,  and  moreover 
encouraged  to  seek  after  others,  that  may  be  quite  as  entertaining,  though  not  so 
true.    The  first  stanzas  written  on  the  parchment  which  was  found  iu  the  leaden 
box,  were  the  following : — 

THB  ACADHMfCgANS 

OF 

▲BOAMA8ILLA,  A  TOWS   OF  LA  KANOUA, 

ON  THE 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  THE  VAL0B0U8 

DON  QUIXOTE  DB  LA    MANOHA, 

BOO  SCaiPBBBUNT. 

MOmCMWOO^  AOABBaCXAH  OF  AIW>4WAan.T.A,  OH  TBI  UrUlA'VU  OF  DOW  QVIXOTK. 

EPITAPH. 
La  Mancha's  thtinderbolt  of  war, 

The  ahaxpest  wit  and  loftiest  miue, 
The  arm  which  from  Gaeta  far 

To  Catai  did  its  force  difPiue; 
He  who,  through  love  and  yaloui's  fire, 

Oatstript  great  Amadis's  fieane, 
Bid  warlike  Galaor  retire, 

And  silenced  Belianis*  name; 
He  who,  with  helmet,  sword,  and  shield, 

On  Bozinante,  steed  well  known, 
Adyentures  fought  in  many  a  field, 

lies  undemealh  this  frozen  stonB. 
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TAnunvAoa,  AOAnmnwAN  or  A«iAif4nn.T.A,  in  fiamb  or  duloikia  obl  ronoto. 

SONNET. 

She  whom  you  see  the  plump  and  lusty  dame, 

With  hiffh  erected  chest  and  yigorous  mien, 
Was  erst  tn  enamoured  knight  Don  Quixote's  flame, 

The  £ur  Duldnea,  of  Toboeo,  qtieen. 

For  her,  arm*d  cap-^pie  with  sword  and  shield, 

He  trod  the  sable  mountain  o'er  and  o'er; 
For  her  he  travers'd  Montid's  well  known  field, 

And  in  her  service  toils  unnumbered  bore. 
Hard  fate!  that  death  should  crop  so  fine  a  flower! 
And  loye  o'er  such  a  knight  exert  his  tyrant  power! 

OAPBIOBOaO,  A  MOOT  DfOSKIOUS  ACADBMXaAM  OW  AROAMASIIXA,  IN  PBAIU  OF  DOV  ai7XXOTB*S  BOMB  BOSiriAimB. 

SONNET. 

On  the  aspiring  ft/J^t^mftnfinft  trunk 
Of  a  huge  tree,  whose  root,  with  slaughter  drunk, 
Sends  forth  a  scent  of  war,  La  Mancha's  knight, 
Frantic  with  valour,  and  retum'd  from  fi^t, 
His  bloody  standard  trembling  in  the  air. 
Hangs  np  his  glittering  armour  beaming  £Eur, 
With  that  fine-tempered  steel  whose  edge  o'erthrows 
Hacks,  hews,  confounds,  and  routs  (mposing  foes. 
Unheard-of  prowess !  and  imheard-of  verse  1 
But  art  new  strains  invents,  new  glories  to  rehearse. 

If  Amadis  to  Grecia  gives  renown. 
Much  more  her  chief  does  fierce  Bellona  crown. 
Prizing  La  Mancha  more  than  Gaul  or  Greece, 
As  Quixote  triumphs  over  Amadis. 
Oblivion  ne'er  shall  shit)ud  his  glorious  name, 
Wliose  very  horse  stands  up  to  challenge  fame. 
Illustrious  Rozinante,  wond'rous  steed ! 
Not  with  more  generous  pride  or  mottled  speed. 
His  rider  erst  lUnaldo's  fiayard  bore. 
Or  his  mad  lord,  Orlando's  Brilladoro. 

bOBLUlOB,  TBS  LRTLB  AOADBMICIAII  OF  ABOAM AULLA,  OB  SAireBO  FAMBA. 

SONNET. 


See  Sancho  Panza,  view  him  well. 
And  let  this  verse  his  praises  telL 
His  body  was  but  small,  'tis  true. 
Yet  had  a  soul  as  laree  as  two. 
No  guile  he  knew,  like  some  before  hiir. 
But  simple  as  his  mother  bore  him 
This  gentle  souire  on  gentle  ass 
Went  ijuotle  Koginante's  pace, 
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Following  hii  lord  from  place  to  place. 
To  be  an  earl  he  did  aspire, 
And  reason  good  for  such  desire, 
But  worth,  in  these  nngratefal  times, 
To  enyied  honour  seldom  climbs. 
Vain  mortals!  give  your  wishes  o'ex, 
And  trust  the  flatterer  hope  no  more. 
Whose  promises  whate'er  they  seem, 
End  in  a  shadow  or  a  dream. 

CACBIDIABLOy  ACADIKIOJUt  C9  AlflAMAfF*  A|  Olf  TBB  mVLTUMM  OW  IKW  QtUiaWfft. 

EPITAPH 

Here  lies  an  evil-errant  knight, 

Well  bruised  in  many  a  fray, 
Whose  courser,  Rozinante  hight, 

Long  bore  him  many  a  way. 

Close  by  his  loving  master's  side 

Lies  booby  Sancho  Panxa, 
A  trusty  squire  of  courage  tried, 

And  true  as  ever  man  saw. 

BQVrrOO,  ACADKMICIJU*  OP  ABOAIJAWLIA,  OV  THB  BKrWrVtiM  OP  DVIXOHM  DBX.  TOWiiQ. 

Duldnea,  fat  and  fleshy,  lies 

Bonea^  this  frozen  stone, 
But  since  to  frightful  death  a  prize, 

Reduced  to  skin  and  bone. 


Of  goodly  parentage  she  came, 

Aod  had  the  lady  in  her; 
She  was  the  great  Don  Quixote's  flame. 
But  only  death  could  win  her. 

These  were  all  the  yerses  that  were  legible ;  the  remainder,  being  much  defoeed 
and  worm- eaten,  were  put  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Academicians,  that  he 
might  discover  their  meaning  by  conjecture;  which,  after  much  thought  and 
labour,  we  are  informed  he  has  actually  done,  and  that  he  intends  to  publish 
them,  in  the  hope  of  Don  Quixote's  third  sally. 

"Forse  altro  cantara  con  migUor  plectro."* 
*  These  Imes  are  quoted  from  Ariosto.    (Orlando,  canto  -irrr.  itania  16.) 
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EBiLT,  reader,  gentle  or  simple — 
whatever  thou  art,  with  what 
impatience  must  thou  now  be 
waiting  for  this  Prefece !  doubt- 
less prepared  to  find  it  full  of 
resentment,  railing,  and  invec- 
tiye  against  the  author  of  the 
second  Don  Quixote— him  I 
mean  who,  the  world  says,  was 
begotten  in  Tordesillas  and  bom 
in  Tarragona.  But  in  truth,  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  give  thee 
that  satisfEtction ;  for,  though 
injuries  are  apt  to  awaken  choler 
in  the  humblest;  breast,  yet  in 
mine  this  rule  must  admit  of  an 
exception.  Perhaps  thou  M'ouldsi 
have  me  call  him  ass,  madman, 
and  coxcomb ;  but  no : — ^be  his 
own  folly  his  pimishment. 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence.  I  am 
guilty,  it  seems,  of  being  old ;  and  it  is  also  proved  upon  me  that  I  have  lost  my 
hand !  as  if  I  had  the  power  to  arrest  the  progress  of  time ;  and  that  this  maim 
was  the  effect  of  some  tavern  brawl,  and  not  received  on  the  noblest  occasion* 
that  past  or  present  times  have  witaeeaed*  or  the  future  can  ever  hope  to  see !  If 
my  wounds  be  disregarded  by  those  who  simply  look  on  them,  they  will  be 
honoured  by  ihoae  who  know  how  tiiey  were  gained;  for  a  soldier  makes  a  nobler 
figure  dead,  in  the  field  of  battle,  than  alive,  flying  firom  his  enemy;  and 
so  firmly  fixed  am  I  in  this  opinion  that,  could  the  impossibility  be  overcome, 
and  I  had  the  power  to  choose,  I  would  rather  be  again  present  in  that  stupen- 
dous action  than  whole  and  sound,  without  sharing  in  its  glory.  The  scars  on 
the  front  of  a  brave  soldier  are  stars  that  direct  otiiers  to  the  haven  of  honour, 
and  create  in  them  a  noble  emulation.    Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  books  are 

*  The  &mouB  sea-fi^ht  of  Lepanto. 
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not  composed  by  the  hand,  but  by  the  understanding,  which  is  ripened  by  expe- 
rience and  length  of  years. 

1  have  also  heard  that  this  author  calls  me  envious :  and,  moreover,  in  consi- 
deration of  my  ignorance,  kindly  describes  to  me  what  envy  is ! — In  truth,  the 
only  envy  of  which  I  am  conscious  is  a  noble,  virtuous,  and  holy  emulation,  which 
would  never  dispose  me  to  inveigh  against  an  ecclesiastic ;  especially,  against  ola 
who  holds  a  dignified  rank  in  the  Inquisition;  and  if  he  has  been  influenced  by 
his  zeal  for  the  person*  to  whom  he  seems  to  allude,  he  is  utterly  mistaken  in. 
my  sentiments;  for  I  revere  that  gentleman^s  genius,  and  admire  his  works,  and 
his  virtuous  activity.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  refuse  my  acknowledgment  to  this 
worthy  author,  for  his  commendation  of  my  novels,  which,  he  says,  are  good, 
although  more  satirical  than  moral;  but  how  they  happen  to  be  good,  yet 
deficient  in  morality,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show. 

Methinks,  reader,  thou  wilt  confess  that  I  proceed  with  much  forbearance  and 
modesty,  irom  a  feeling  that  we  should  not  add  to  the  suflSerings  of  the  afflicted ; 
and  that  this  gentleman's  case  must  be  lamentable,  is  evident  j6rom  his  not  daring 
to  appear  in  open  day :  concealing  his  name  and  his  country,  as  if  some  treason, 
or  other  crime,  were  upon  hiQ  conscience.  But  shouldst  thou  by  chance  fall  into 
his  company,  tell  him,  from  me,  that  I  do  not  think  myself  aggrieved ;  for  I  well 
know  what  the  temptations  of  tbe  devil  are,  and  that  one  of  the  greatest  is  the 
persuading  e  man  that  he  can  write  a  book  by  which  he  will,  surely  gain  both 
wealth  and  fame ;  and,  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  this,  pray  teU  him,  m  thy  plea-* 
sant  way,  the  following  story : — 

'' A^nadman  once,  in  Se^niUe,  was  seized  with  as  whimsical  a  conceit  as  ever 
entered  into  a  madman's  brain.  He  provided  himself  with  a  hollow  cane,  pointed 
at  one  end,  and  whenever  he  met  with  a  dog  in  the  street  or  elsewhere,  he  laid 
hold  of  him,  set  his  foot  on  one  of  his  hinder  legs,  and  seizing  the  other  in  his 
hand,  dexterously  applied  the  pointed  end  of  the  cane  to  the  dog's  posteriors,  and 
blew  him  up  as  round  as  a  ball;  then  giving  his  inflated  body  a  slap  or  two  with 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  he  let  him  go,  saying  to  the  by-standers,  who  were  always 
numerous,  *  Well,  gentlemen,  I  suppose  you  think  it  an  easy  matter  to  blow  up  a 
dog  ?'  And  you,  sir,  perhaps,  mav  think  it  an  easy  matter  to  write  a  book."  If 
this  story  should  not  happen  to  nit  his  fancy,  pray,  kind  reader,  tell  him  this 
other,  which  is  likewise  of  a  madman  and  a  dog  : — 

**  In  the  city  of  Cordova  lived  another  maniac,  whose  custom  was  to  walk  about 
the  streets  with  a  large  stone  upon  his  head,  of  no  inconsiderable  weight ;  and 
wherever  he  met  with  any  careless  cur,  he  edged  sHly  towards  him,  and  when 
quite  close,  let  the  stone  &11  plump  upon  his  body;  whereupon  the  dog,  in  great 
wrath,  limped  away,  barking  and  howling,  for  more  than  three  streets'  length, 
without  once  looking  behind  him.  Now  it  happened,  that  among  other  dogs,  he 
met  with  one  that  belonged  to  a  cap-maker,  who  valued  >^im  mightily;  down 
went  the  stone,  and  hit  him  exactly  on  the  head;  the  poor  animal  cried  out;  his 
master,  seeing  the  act,  was  enraged,  and,  catching  up  his  measuring-yard,  fell 
upon  the  madman,  and  left  him  with  scarcely  a  whole  bone  in  his  skin :  at  every 
blow  venting  his  ftiry  in  reproaches,  saying,  *Dog!  rogue!  rascal!  What! 
maltreat  my  dog ! — a  spaniel !  Bid  you  not  see,  barbarian !  that  my  dog  was  a 
spaniel?'  and  after  repeating  the  word  'spaniel'  very  often,  he  dismissed  the 
culprit,  beaten  to  a  jelly.  The  madman  took  his  correction  in  silence,  and  wcjked 
off;  nor  did  he  show  himself  again  in  the  market-plaee  till  more  than  a  month 
afterwards,  when  he  retomed  to  his  former  amusement,  with  a  still  greater  stone 
upon  his  head.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  on  ooming  up  to  a  dog,  he  first 
carefully  surveyed  it  from  head  to  tail,  and,  not  daring  to  let  the  stone  &11,  he 
said,  '  'Ware  spaniel  ^ — ^this  won't  do.'  In  short,  whatever  dog  he  met  witii — 
terrier,  mastiff,  or  hound — they  were  aU  spaniels;  and  ao  great  was  his  dread  o* 

♦  Lope  de  Vega.    •/, 
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oommittmg  another  mistake  that  he  never  yen  tared  to  let  fall  his  slab  again.** 
Thus  warned,  perhaps,  our  historian  may  think  it  necessary,  before  he  again 
lets  &11  the  ponderous  weight  of  his  wit,  to  look  and  examine  where  it  is  likely 
to  drop. 

Tell  him  also,  that  as  t?  his  threatening,  by  his  counterfeit  wares,  to  deprire 
me  of  my  expected  gain,  I  value  it  not  a  rush,  and  will  only  answer  him  from  the 
famous  interlude  of  Pareadenga — ''  Long  live  my  lord  and  master,  and  Christ  be 
with  us  all !  Long  live  the  great  Count  de  Lemos !  whose  well-known  liberality 
supports  me  under  all  the  strokes  of  adverse  fortune ;  and  all  honour  and  praise 
to  the  eminent  bounty  of  his  grace  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  Bernardo  de  Sando- 
val !  and  let  them  write  against  me  as  many  books  as  there  are  letters  in  the 
rhymes  Mingo  Bebulgo.  These  two  nobles,  unsought  by  adulation  on  my  part, 
but  merely  of  their  own  goodness,  have  taken  upon  them  to  patronize  and  favour 
me ;  wherefore  I  esteem  myself  happier  and  richer  than  if  fortune,  by  her  ordi- 
nary means,  had  placed  me  on  her  highest  pinnacle.  Such  honour  the  merito- 
rious, not  the  vicious,  may  aspire  to,  although  oppressed  by  poverty.  The  noble 
mind  may  be  clouded  by  adversity,  but  cannot  be  wholly  concealed:  for  true 
merit  shines  by  a  light  of  its  own,  and,  glimmering  through  the  rents  and  cran- 
nies of  indigence,  is  perceived,  respected,  and  honoured  by  the  g^erous  and 
the  great. 

More  than  this,  reader,  thou  needst  not  lay  to  him ;  nor  will  I  say  more  to 
thee,  except  merely  observing,  for  thy  infiiHination,  that  this  Second  Put  of  Don 
Quixote,  here  offered  to  thee,  is  cut  by  the  same  hand,  and  out  of  the  same  piece, 
as  the  First  Part;  and  that  herein  I  present  thee  with  Don  Quixote  whole  and 
entire :  having  placed  him  in  his  grave  at  full  length,  and  fairly  dead,  that  no 
one  may  presume  to  expose  him  to  new  adventures,  since  he  has  achieved  enough 
already.  It  is  sufficient  that  his  ingenious  follies  have  been  recorded  by  a  writer 
of  credit,  who  has  resolved  to  take  up  the  subject  no  more :  for  we  may  be 
surfeited  by  too  much  of  what  is  good,  and  scarcity  gives  a  relish  to  what  is  only 
indifferent. 

I  had  forgotten  to  tell  thee  that  thou  mayest  soon  expect  the  Persiles,  which  I 
have  nearly  complete,  and  also  the  second  part  of  the  Qalatea. 
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SECOND    PART. 


OF  WHAT  PABSZD 


CHAPTER   I. 

MM'WIUm    THE    PRIBBT,  THS  BARBBB,  AND   DON  aVCEOTl^   OONCSKNIKO 
□rSIBPOSITIOK. 


IS  Hamet  Benengdi  relates,  in  the  flecand  paH 
of  this  histozy,  containing  the  third  sally  of  Don 
Quixote,  that  the  priest  and  the  barber  refrained 
during  a  whole  month  from  seeing  him,  lest  they 
should  revive  in  his  mind  the  remembrance  of  things 
past.  Howeyer,  they  paid  fr^uent  visits  to  the 
niece  and  housekeeper,  charging  them  to  take  great 
care  of  him,  and  to  give  him  good  nourishing  diet, 
as  that  would  be  salutary  to  hia  heart  and  his  brain, 
whence  all  the  mischief  prooeeded.  The  good 
women  assured  them  of  their  continual  care  of  the 
patient,  and  said  they  occasionally  observed  in  him 
symptoms  of  returning  reason.  The  priest  and  the  barber  were  greatly  pleased 
to  hear  this,  and  congratulated  themselves  on  the  success  of  the  scheme  the^  had 
adopted  of  bringing  Mm  home  enchanted  in  the  ox- waggon,  as  it  is  related  in  the 
last  chapter  of  the  first  part  of  this  no  less  great  than  accurate  history.  They 
resolved,  therefore,  to  visit  him,  and  make  tnal  of  his  amendment :  at  the  same 
time,  thinking  it  scarcely  possible  that  his  cure  could  be  complete,  they  agreed 
not  to  touch  upon  the  subject  of  knight-errantry,  lest  they  might  open  a  wound 
which  must  yet  be  so  tender. 

They  found  him  sitting  on  his  bed,  dad  in  a  waistcoat  of  green  baise,  with  a 
red  Toledo  cap  on  his  head,  and  so  lean  and  shrivelled  that  he  looked  like 
a  mummy.  He  received  them  with  much  politeness,  and  when  they  inquired 
after  his  health  he  answered  them  in  a  very  sensible  manner,  and  with  much 
elegance  of  expression.  In  the  course  of  their  conversation  they  touched  upon 
matters  of  state  and  forms  of  government,  correcting  this  abuse  and  condemning 
that,  reforming  one  custom  and  exploding  another :  each  of  the  three  setting 
himself  up  for  a  perfect  legislator,  a  modem  Lycurga%  or  a  spidc-and-span  new 
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Solon;  and,  by  their  joint  efforts,  they  seemed  to  have  clapped  the  commonwealth 
into  a  forge,  and  hammered  it  into  quite  a  new  shape.  Don  Qoixote  delivered 
himself  with  so  much  good  sense  upon  every  subject  they  had  touched  upon  that 
the  two  examiners  were  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  now  really  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  his  mental  Acuities.      The  niece  and  the  housekeeper  were  present  at 


the  conversation,  and,  hearing  from  their  master  such  proofs  of  a  sound  mind, 
thought  they  could  never  sufficiently  thank  heaven.  The  priest,  changing  his 
former  purpose  of  not  touching  upon  matters  of  chivalry,  was  now  resolved  to 
put  the  question  of  his  amendment  fairly  to  the  test :  he  therefore  mentioned, 
among  other  things,  some  intelligence  lately  brought  from  court,  that  the  Tuik 
was  advancing  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and  that,  his  object  being  unknown,  it  was 
impossible  to  say  where  the  storm  would  burst ;  that  all  Christendom  was  in 
great  alarm,  and  the  king  had  already  provided  for  the  security  of  Naples,  Sicily, 
and  the  island  of  Malta.  To  this  Don  Quixote  replied:  "  His  majesty  baa  aeted 
with  great  prudence  in  providing  in  time  for  the  defence  of  his  dominions,  that 
he  may  not  be  taken  by  surprise ;  but,  if  my  counsel  might  be  taken,  I  would  advise 
him  to  a  measure  which,  probably  never  yet  entered  into  his  majesty's  mind." 
On  hearing  this  the  priest  said  within  himself :  '*  GK)d  defend  tiiee,  poor  Don 
Quixote !  for  methinks  thou  art  about  to  fall  from  the  summit  of  thy  madness 
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into  the  depth  of  fblly!"  The  barber,  who  had  made  the  same  reflection,  now 
asked  Don  Quixote  what  the  measure  was  which  he  thon^t  wonld  be  so  advan- 
tageons;  though,  in  all  probability,  it  was  like  the  impertinent  adyioe  usually 
giTen  to  princes.     ''Mine^  Hr.  Shaver,*'  answered  Don  Quixote,  **  shall  not  be 


l!!!"' 


impirlinent^  but  to  the  purpose."  "I  mean  no  offenoe,*'  replied  the  barber, 
''only  experienoe  has  shown  that  all,  or  most  of  the  projects  so  offbred  to  his 
majesty  are  either  impracticable,  absurd,  or  prejudicial  to  himself  or  his  king- 
dom.*' "True»"  answered  Don  Quixote;  ''but  mine  is  neither  impracticable 
nor  absurd ;  but  the  most  easy,  the  most  just,  and  also  the  most  reas(mable  and 
expeditious,  tiiat  ever  entered  the  mind  of  a  projector."  "  Signer  Don  Quixote," 
quoth  the  priest,  "you  keep  us  too  long  in  suspense."  "I  do  not  choose," 
replied  Don  Quixote,  **  that  it  should  be  told  here  now,  that  another  may  carry 
it  by  day-break  to  the  lords  of  the  privy-council,  and  thereby  intercept  the 
reward  which  is  only  due  to  me."  "  I  give  you  my  word,"  said  the  barber, 
"  here  and  before  God,  that  I  will  not  reveal  what  your  worship  shall  say,  either 
to  king,  or  to  rook,  or  to  any  mortal  man — an  oath  which  I  learned  from  the 
romance  of  ^e  priest^  where  he  gives  the  king  information  of  the  thief  that 
robbed  him  of  the  hundred  pistoles  and  his  ambling  mule."  "  I  know  not  the 
histcny,"  said  Don  Quixote;  "but  I  presume  the  oath  is  a  good  one^  because  I 
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am  persuaded  master  barber  is  an  honest  man."  "  Though  he  were  not/*  said 
the  priesti  "  I  will  pledge  myself  for  him,  and  engage,  under  any  penalty  yoa 
please,  that  he  shall  be  as  silent  as  the  dumb  on  this  afiBedr/'  "  And  who  will  be 
bound  for  your  reverence,  master  priest?"  said  Don  Quixote.  "  My  professbn," 
answered  the  priest;  ''which  enjoins  secresy  as  an  indispensable  duty."  "  Body  of 
me !"  cried  Don  Quixote ;"  has  his  majesty  anything  to  do,  but  to  issue  a  prochuna- 
tion  ordering  all  tiie  knights-errant,  who  are  now  wandering  about  Spain,  to  repair, 
on  an  appelated  day,  to  court  ?  If  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  came,  there  nu^t 
be  one  of  that  number  able,  with  his  single  arm,  to  destroy  the  whole  power  of 
the  Turk.  Pray,  gentlemen,  be  attentiye,  and  Hsten  to  me.  Is  it  anything  new 
for  a  single  knight-errant  to  defeat  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  as  if 
they  had  all  but  one  throat,  or  were  made  of  pastry?  How  many  examples 
of  such  prowess  does  history  supply !  If,  in  an  evil  hour  for  me  (I  wiU  not  say 
for  any  other),  the  famous  Don  Belianis,  or  some  one  of  the  numerous  race 
of  Aniadis  de  Ghtul^  were  in  being  at  this  day  to  confront  the  Turk,  in  good  fidth 
I  would  not  feirm  his  winnings !  But  God  will  protect  his  people,  and  provide 
some  one,  if  not  as  strong  as  the  knights-errant  of  old,  at  least  not  inferior 
to  them  in  courage.  God  knows  my  meaning ;  I  say  no  more !"  "  Alas  !'* 
exclaimed  the  niece  at  this  instant :  **  may  I  perish,  if  my  uncle  has  not  a  mind 
to  turn  knight-errant  again !"  Whereupon  Don  Quixote  said,  ''  A  knight-errant 
I  will  live  and  die ;  and  let  the  Turk  come,  down  or  up,  when  he  pleases,  and 
with  aU  the  forces  he  can  raise — once  more,  I  say,  heaven  knows  my  meaning.** 
**  Gentlemen,"  said  the  barber,  "  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  a  short  story  of  what 
happened  once  in  Seville ;  for  it  comes  so  pat  to  the  purpose  that  I  cannot  help 
giving  it  to  you."  Don  Quixote  and  the  priest  signified  their  consent,  and  the 
others  being  willing  to  hear,  he  began  thus : — 

"  A  certain  man  being  deranged  in  his  intellects,  was  placed  by  lus  relations  in 
the  mad-house  of  Seville.  He  had  taken  his  degrees  in  the  canon  law  at  Ossuna; 
but,  had  it  been  at  Salamanca,  many  are  of  opinion  he  would«  nevertheless,  have 
been  mad.  This  graduate,  after  some  years'  confinement,  took  into  his  head  that 
he  was  quite  in  his  right  senses,  and  therefore  wrote  to  the  archbishop,  beseeching 
him,  with  great  earnestness  and  apparently  with  much  reason^  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  deliver  him  from  that  miserable  state  of  confinement  in  which  he  lived ; 
since,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  he  had  regained  his  senses ;  adding  that  his  rela- 
tions, in  order  to  enjoy  part  of  his  estate,  kept  him  still  there,  and  in  spite  of  the 
clearest  evidence,  would  insist  upon  his  being  mad  as  long  as  he  Hved.  The 
curohbishop,  prevailed  upon  by  the  many  sensible  epistles  he  received  from  him, 
sent  one  of  his  chaplains  to  the  keeper  of  the  mad  house  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  what  the  licentiate  had  alleged,  and  also  to  talk  with  him,  and  if  it  appearod 
that  he  was  in  his  senses,  to  set  him  at  liberty.  The  chaplain  accordingly  went 
to  the  rector,  who  assured  him  that  the  man  was  still  insane,  for  though  he  some- 
times talked  very  sensibly,  it  was  seldom  for  any  length  of  time  without  betraying  - 
his  derangement ;  as  he  would  certainly  find  on  conversing  with  him.  The  chap- 
lain determined  to  make  the  trial,  and  during  the  conversation  of  more  than  an 
hour,  could  perceive  no  symptom  of  incoherence  in  his  discourse ;  on  the  contiaxy, 
he  spoke  with  so  much  sedateness  and  judgment  that  the  chaplain  could  not 
entertain  a  doubt  of  the  sanity  of  his  intellects.  Among  other  things  he  assured 
him  that  the  keeper  was  bribed  by  his  relations  to  persist  in  reporting  him  to  be 
deranged ;  so  that  his  large  estate  was  his  great  misfortune,  to  enjoy  which  hia 
enemies  had  recourse  to  fraud,  and  pretended  to  doubt  of  the  mercy  of  God  in 
restoring  him  from  the  condition  of  a  brute  to  that  of  a  man.  In  short,  he  talked 
so  plausibly  that  he  made  the  rector  appear  venal  and  corrupt,  his  relatious 
unnatural,  and  himself  so  discreet  that  the  chaplain  determined  to  take  him  imme- 
diately to  the  archbishop,  that  ho  mig^t  be  satisfied  he  had  done  right  Wii^ 
this  resolution  the  good  chaplain  desired  the  keeper  of  the  house  to  restore  to  bim 
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the  doihes  which  he  wore  when  he  was  first  put  under  his  care.  The  keeper 
again  desired  him  to  beware  what  he  did,  since  he  might  be  assured  that  the 
licentiate  was  still  insane ;  but  the  chaplain  was  not  to  be  moved  either  by  his 
cautions  or  entreaties ;  and  as  he  acted  by  order  of  the  archbishop,  the  keeper  was 

ii.         1         ■  ''"'^     r'"'''  '^  ^      ^ 


compelled  to  obey  him.  The  licentiate  put  on  his  new  clothes,  and  now,  fuidiii^ 
himself  rid  of  his  lunatic  attire,  and  habited  like  a  rational  creature,  he  entreated 
the  chaplain,  for  charity's  sake,  to  permit  him  to  take  leave  of  his  late  companions 
in  affliction.  Being  desirous  of  seeing  the  lunatics  who  were  confined  in  that 
house,  the  chaplain,  with  several  other  persons,  followed  him  up  stairs,  and  heard 
him  accost  a  man  who  lay  stretched  in  a  cell,  outrageously  mad,  though  just  then 
composed  and  quiet.  '  Brother,*  said  he  to  him,  *  have  you  any  commands  for  me  } 
for  I  am  going  to  return  to  my  own  house,  God  having  been  pleased,  of  his  infi- 
nite goodness  and  mercy,  without  any  desert  of  mine,  to  restore  me  to  my  senses. 
I  am  now  sound  and  well,  for  with  Otod  nothing  is  impossible :  put  your  whole 
trust  and  confidence  in  him,  and  he  will  doubtless  restore  you  also.  I  will  take 
care  to  send  you  some  choice  food ;  and  fail  not  to  eat  it :  for  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  firom  my  own  experience,  that  all  our  distraction  proceeds  fix>m  empty 
stomachs,  and  brains  filled  with  wind.  Take  heart,  then,  my  Mend,  take  heart ; 
for  despondence  under  misfortune  impairs  our  health,  and  hastens  our  death.' 
This  discourse  was  overheard  by  another  madman,  the  tenant  of  an  opposite  cell, 
who,  rising  from  an  old  mat,  whereon  he  had  been  l3ring  stark  naked,  asked  who 
it  was  that  talked  of  going  away  restored  to  his  senses.  'It  is  I,  brother,  that 
am  going,'  answered  the  licentiate ;  '  for,  thanks  to  heaven,  my  stay  here  is  no 
longer  necessary.'  '  Take  heed,  friend,  what  you  say,'  replied  the  maniac ;  '  let 
not  the  devil  delude  you ;  stir  not  a  foot,  but  keep  where  you  are,  and  you  will 
spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  being  brought  back.'     *  I  know/  answered  the  other, 
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*  tbat  I  am  perfectly  well,  and  shall  have  no  more  occasion  to  Tint  the  Btatioa 
chnrches.**  *Tou  weU,  troly?'  said  the  madman;  'we  shall  soon  see  that. 
Farewell !  but  I  swear  by  Jupiter,  whose  majesty  I  represent  on  earth,  that  for 
this  single  offence  of  setting  thee  at  large,  and  pronouncing  thee  to  be  in  thy 
sound'  senses,  I  am  determined  to  inflict  such  a  signal  punii^mient  on  this  city, 
that  the  memory  thereof  shall  endure  for  ever  and  ever.  And  knowst  thou  not, 
pitiM  fellow,  that  I  have  the  power  to  do  it  ?  I,  who  am  the  thundering  Jove, 
and  grasp  in  my  hands  the  flaming  bolts  with  which  I  might  instantly  destroy 
the  world  ? — ^but,  remitting  that  punishment,  I  wiU  chastise  their  folly  by  dosing 
the  floodgates  of  heaven,  so  that  no  rain  shaU  fall  upon  this  city  or  the  surround- 
ing country  for  three  years,  reckoning  from  this  very  day  and  hour  on  which  my 
vengeance  is  denounced.  You  at  Uberty!  you  recovered,  and  in  your  right 
senses .  And  I  here  a  madman,  distempered,  and  in  bonds ! — ^I  will  no  more  rain 
than  I  will  hang  myself.'  This  rhapsody  was  heard  by  all  present^  and  our  licen- 
tiate, turning  to  the  chaplain,  '  My  good  sir,'  said  he,  seizing  both  his  hands, 
'  regard  not  hia  fooliah  threats,  but  be  perfectly  easy :  for  should  he,  being  Jupiter, 
withold  his  rain,  I,  who  am  Neptune,  the  god  of  water,  can  dispense  as  much  as 
I  please,  and  whenever  there  shaU  be  occasion.'  To  which  the  chaplain  answered, 
'  Nevertheless,  signer  Neptune,  it  would  not  be  well  at  present  to  provoke  signer 
Jupiter :  therefore,  I  beseech  you,  remain  where  you  are,  and  when  we  have 
more  leisure,  and  a  better  opportunity,  we  will  return  for  you.'  The  rector  and 
the  rest  of  tJie  party  laughed,  and  put  the  chaplain  quite  out  of  countenance.  In 
short,  the  licentaate  was  immediately  disrobed,  and  he  remained  in  confinement : 
and  t^ere  is  an  and  of  my  stofry." 

**  This  then,  master  barber,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  is  the  story  which  was  so 
much  to  the  purpose  that  you  could  not  forbear  telling  it  ?  Ah !  signer  cut- 
beard!  signor  cut-beazd!  he  must  be  blind  indeed  who  cannot  see  through 
a  sieve.  Is  it  possible  you  should  be  ignorant  that  comparisons  of  all  kinds, 
whether  as  to  sense,  courage,  beauty,  or  rank,  are  always  offensive?  I,  master 
barber,  am  not  Neptune,  god  of  the  waters :  nor  do  I  set  myself  up  for  a  wise 
man ;  aU  I  aim  at  is  to  convince  the  world  of  its  error  in  not  reviving  those  happy 
times  when  the  order  of  knight-errantry  flourished.  But  this  our  degenerate  age 
deserves  not  to  enjo^  so  great  a  blessing  as  that  which  was  the  boast  (tf 
former  ages,  when  knights-enant  took  upon  themselves  the  defence  of  kingdoms, 
the  protection  of  orphsms,  the  relief  of  damsftls,  the  chastisement  of  the  haughty, 
and  the  reward  of  tiie  humble.  The  knights  of  these  times  rustle  xn  damask  and 
brocade,  rather  than  in  coats  of  mail.  TVliere  is  the  Imight  now  who  will  lie  in 
the  open  field,  exposed  to  the  rigour  of  the  heavens,  in  complete  armour  from 
head  to  foot  ?  Or,  leaning  on  his  lance,  takes  a  short  nap  without  quitting  his 
stirrups,  like  the  knights-enant  of  old  tunes  ?  You  have  no  one  now  who,  issu- 
ing out  of  a  forest,  ascends  some  moimtain,  and  thence  traverses  a  barren  and 
desert  shore  of  the  sea,  commonly  stormy  and  tempestuous ;  and,  finding  on  the 
beach  a  small  skiff,  without  oars,  sail,  mast^  or  tackle  of  any  kind,  he  boldly 
throws  himself  into  it,  committing  himself  to  the  implacable  billows  of  the  deep 
ocean,  which  now  mount  him  up  to  the  skies,  and  then  cast  him  down  to  the 
abyss :  and  he,  opposing  his  courage  to  the  irresistible  hurricane,  suddenly  finds 
himself  above  three  thousand  leagues  fix>m  the  place  where  he  embarked;  and, 
leapiDg  on  the  remote  and  unknown  shore,  encounters  accidents  worthy  to  be 
recorded,  not  on  parchment,  but  on  brass.  But  in  these  days,  sloth  triumphs  over 
activity,  idleness  over  labour,  vice  over  virtue,  arrogance  over  bravery,  and  the 
theory  over  the  practice  of  arms,  which  only  existed  and  flourished  with  knights- 
errant  in  those  ages  of  gold.    For,  tell  me,  I  pray,  where  was  th^ne  so  much 

*  Oertain  clmrolieB  with  iadulgenoes,  appointed  to  be  vidted  either  for  penkm  of  iiiii«  or  lor 
jxocnring  bleasngi.     /. 
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valour  and  yirtae  to  be  found,  as  in  Amadis  de  Gaul }  Who  was  more  disoieet 
than  Palmerin  of  England  ?  Who  more  affitble  and  obliging  than  Tininte  the 
White?  Who  more  gallant  than  Lisuarte  of  Greece?  Who  gave  or  received 
more  cuts  and  slashes  than  Don  Beliani»?     Who  was  more  intrepid  than  Perion 


of  Gaul?  Who  more  enterprising  than  Felixmarte  of  Hyrcania?  Who  more 
Bincere  than  Esplandian?  Who  more  daring  than  Don  Cirongilio  of  Thraoe? 
Who  more  brave  than  Bodamonte?  Who  more  prudent  than  king  Sobnno? 
Who  more  intrepid  than  Binaldo  ?  Who  more  invincible  than  Orlando  ? — and 
who  more  gallant  and  courteous  than  Euggierio,  from  whom,  according  to  Turpin*s 
Cosmograph J,  the  present  Dukes  <^  Ferrara  are  descended  ?  All  these,  and  otiiers 
that  I  could  name,  master  priest,  were  knights^eirant,  and  the  light  of  chivalry ; 
and  such  as  these  are  the  men  I  would  advise  his  miyesty  to  employ.  He  then 
would  be  well  served,  a  vast  expeaae  would  be  spared,  and  the  Turk  might  go 
tear  his  beard  for  very  madness :  so  now  I  will  stay  at  home,  suioe  the  chaplun 
does  not  fetch  me  out;  and,  if  Jupiter  is  determined  to  withold  his  rain,  here 
am  I,  who  will  rain  whenever  I  tlunk  proper — goodman  basin  will  see  that  I 
understand  him." 

''  In  truth,  signer  Don  Quixote,"  said  the  barber,  "  I  meant  no  harm  in  what 
I  said,  so  help  me  God :  therefore  your  worship  ought  not  to  take  it  amiss." 
"  Whether  I  ought  or  not,"  said  Don  Qcdzote,  "  is  best  known  to  myself." 
"  Well,"  said  the  priest,  "  though  I  have  yet  scarcely  spoken,  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  relieve  my  conscience  of  a  scrapie,  which  has  be^  started  by  what  signor 
Don  Quixote  just  now  said."  ''  You  may  command  me,  signor  curate,  in  such 
matters,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  *'  out  then  with  your  scruple:  for  there  can  be 
no  peace  with  a  scrupulous  conscience."  *'With  this  license  then,"  said  the 
curate,  "  I  must  tell  you  that  I  can  by  no  means  persuade  myself  that  the  mul- 
titude--of  knights-errant  your  worship  has  mentioned  were  really  and  truly 
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persoiffi  of  flesh  and  blood  existing  in  the  world;  on  the  contrary^  I  imagine  that 
the  accounts  giyen  of  them  are  all  fictions  and  dreams,  invented  by  men  awake, 
or/  to  speak  more  properly,  half  asleep.'*  ''This  is  a  common  mistake,'* 
answered  Bon  Quixote,  *'  which  I  hay^,  upon  sundry  occasions,  and  in  many 
companies,  endeavoured  to  correct.  Sometimes  I  have  failed  in  my  attempts,  at 
other  times  succeeded,  being  founded  on  the  basis  'of  truth :  for  I  can  almost  say 
these  eyes  have  seen  Amadis  de  Gaul,  who  was  tall  of  stature,  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion, with  a  well-set  beard,  though  black;  his  aspect  between  mild  and 
stem ;  a  man  of  few  words,  not  easily  provoked,  and  soon  pacified.  And  as  I 
have  described  Amadis,  so,  methinks,  I  could  paint  and  delineate  every  knight- 
errant  recorded  in  aU  the  histories  in  the  world.  For  I  feel  such  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  their  historians  that  I  find  it  easy,  from  their  exploits  and  character, 
to  form  a  good  philosophical  guess  at  their  features,  their  complexions,  and  their 
stature.'*  "  Pray,  signer  Don  Quixote,**  quoth  the  barber,  "  what  size  do  you 
think  the  giant  Morgante  might  have  been?*'  ''As  to  the  matter  of  giants," 
answered  Don  Quixote,  "though  it  has  been  a  controverted  point,  whether 
they  really  existed  or  not,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  cannot  deviate  a  tittle  from 
truth,  prove  their  reality  in  the  history  of  that  huge  Philistine  Goliath,  who 
was  seven  cubits  and  a  half  high — a  prodigious  stature!  Besides,  in  the  island  of 
Sicily  there  have  been  found  thigh  and  shoulder  bones  so  large  that  is  is  evident 
those  to  whom  they  belonged  were  giants,  tall  as  lofty  steeples,  which  may 
be  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  rules  of  geometry.  Nevertheless,  I 
cannot  precisely  tell  you  what  were  the  dimensions  of  Morgante,  although  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  was  not  extremely  tdll :  because  I  find,  in  the  history 
wherein  his  achievements  are  particularly  mentioned,  that  he  often  slept  under  a 
roof;  and  since  he  found  a  house  which  could  contain  him,  it  is  plain  he  was  not 
himself  of  an  immeasurable  size.**  "  That  is  true,**  quoth  the  priest ;  who, 
being  amused  with  his  solemn  extravagance,  asked  his  opinion  of  the  persons  of 
Binaldo  of  Montalvan,  Orlando,  and  the  rest  of  the  twelve  peers  of  France,  since 
they  were  all  knights-errant.  "  Of  Kinaldo,**  answered  Don  Quixote,  "I  dare 
boldly  affirm,  he  was  broad-faced,  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  rolling  eyes,  and 
somewhat  prominent,  punctilious,  choleric  to  an  excess,  and  a  friend  to  robbers 
and  profligates.  Of  Eoldan,  or  Botolando,  or  Orlando  (for  history  gives  him  all 
these  names),  I  believe,  and  will  maintain,  that  he  was  of  middle  stature,  broad- 
shouldered,  rather  bandy-legged,  brown-complexioned,  carroty-bearded,  hairy- 
bodied,  threatening  in  aspect,  sparing  of  speech,  yet  courteous  and  well-bred.** 
" If  Orlando,**  replied  the  priest,  "was  not  more  comely  than  you  have  described 
him,  no  wonder  that  my  lady  Angelica  the  £ur  disdained  and  forsook  him  for 
the  grace,  spiightliness,  and  gallantry  of  the  smooth-faced  little  Moor;  and  she 
was  discreet  in  prefemng  the  softness  of  Medora  to  the  roughness  of  Orlando.*' 
"  That  Angelica,  master  curate,**  repKed  Don  Quixote,  "  was  a  light,  wanton, 
and  capricious  damsel,  and  left  the  world  as  fuU  of  the  fame  of  her  folly  as  of 
her  beauty.  She  slighted  a  thousand  noble  cavaliers,  a  thousand  valiant  and 
wise  admirers,  and  took  up  with  a  paltry  beardless  page,  without  estate,  and 
with  no  other  reputation  than  what  he  acquired  from  lus  grateM  fidelity  to  his 
fri^d.  Even  the  great  extoller  of  her  beauty,  the  famous  Ariosto,  either  not 
daring,  or  not  caring,  to  celebrate  what  befel  this  lady  after  her  low  intrigue,  the 
subject  not  being  over  deUcate,  left  her  with  these  verses : 

Another  bard  may  nng  in  better  strain, 
How  he  Gataya's  soeptze  did  obtain. 

'Poets  are  called  ' vates,*  that  is  to  say,  'diviners;'  and  certainly  these  lineb 
were  prephetio  *  for  since  that  time  a  famous  Andalusian  poet*  has  bewailed  and 

*  Louis  Banhona  de  Soto.— «7 
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sung  her  tean ;  and  her  beanty  has  been  celebrated  by  a  Castilian  poet*  of  eztra- 
ordmary  merit."  "  And  pray  tell  me,  signor  Don  Quixote,"  said  the  barber,  **  among 
many  who  have  song  her  praises,  has  no  poet  written  a  satire  upon  this  lady 
Angelica?"  "I  yerily  believe,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "that  if  Orlando  or 
Sampanta  had  been  poets,  they  would  long  ago  have  settled  that  account;  for  it 
is  not  uncommon  with  poets,  disdained  or  rejected  by  their  mistresses,  to  retaliate 
by  satires  and  lampoons  : — a  species  of  revenge  certainly  unworthy  a  generous 
spirit;  but  hitherto  I  have  not  met  with  any  defSunatory  verses  against  the  lady 
Angelica,  although  she  was  the  author  of  so  much  mischief  in  the  world." 
"Marvellous  indeed !"  said  the  priest.  At  this  moment,  they  were  interrupted  by 
a  noise  in  the  court-yard ;  and  hearing  the  niece  and  housekeeper  vociferating 
aloud,  they  hastened  to  learn  the  cause. 


<-  Lope  do  Voga.— J. 
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CHAPTEE   11. 


TTinCH    TBBATB    OF    THB    KOTABLB    QUASBBL    Mri'WMN  BUTOHO   PANZA   AMD    BOMt   VOVLin^B 
N1XCI  AJTD  HOUSBEJOPEB,  IflTH  OTHSB  PLBAtAHT  OOOUBIUDIOak 

ooKiKo  ont  of  fhe  win- 
dow, Don  Quixote,  the 
I    priest,  and  the  barber  saw 
the    niece    and   house- 
keeper engaged  in  de- 
fending the  door  against 
Sancho  Panza,  who  came 
to  pay  his  master  a  visit. 
*' Fellow,    get    home!" 
said  one  of  Qiem,  "  what 
have  yon  to  do  here  ?  It 
is  by  you  onr  master  is 
led  astray  and   carried 
rambling  about  the  coun- 
try,  like  a  vagabond." 
^  "  Thou  devilish  house- 
^ keeper!"    retorted  San- 
S  cho,  ''it  is  I  that  am  led 
*  astray,  and  carried  ram- 
^bling  up  and  down  the 
^highways;    and  it  was 
your  master  that  led  me  this  dance : — so  there  you  are  quite  mistaken.      He 
tempted  me  from  home  with  promises  of  an  island,  which  I  still  hope  for." 
"  May  the  cursed  islands  choke  thee,  wretch !"  answered  the  niece ;  "  and  pray, 
what  are  islands?  Are  they  anything  eatable? — glutton,  cormorant  as  thou  art!" 
"  They  are  not  to  be  eaten,"  replied  Sancho,  "  but  governed,  and  are  better 
things  than  any  four  cities,  or  four  justiceships  at  court."      **  For  all  that,"  said 
the  housekeeper,  "  you  shall  not  come  in  here,  you  bag  of  mischief,  and  bundle  of 
roguery !    Get  you  home  and  govern  there ;   go,  plough  and  cart,  and  do  not 
trouble  your  silly  pate  about  islands."     The  priest  and  the  barber  were  highly 
diverted  at  this  dialogue ;  but  Don  Quixote,  fearing  lest  Sancho  should  blunder 
out  something  unseasonably,  and  touch  upon  certain  points  not  advantageous  to 
his  reputation,  ordered  the  women  to  hold  their  peace,  and  let  him  in.      Sandio 
entered,  and  the  priest  and  the  barber  took  their  leave  of  Don  Quixote,  now 
quite  despairing  of  his  cure:  seeing  that  he  was  more  intoxicated  than  ever  with 
knight-eirantry.      "  Tou  will  see,  neighbour,"  said  the  curate,  as  they  walked 
away,  ''our  friend  will  soon  take  another  flight"     "No  doubt  of  it,"  said  the 
barber,   "  yet  I  think  the  credulity  of  the  squire  still  more  extraordinary : — ^it 
seems  impossible  to  drive  that  same  island  out  of  his  head."    "  God  help  them!" 
cried  the  priest.   "  However,  let  us  watch  their  motions :  the  knight  and  the  squire 
seem  both  to  be  cast  in  the  same  mould,  and  the  madness  of  the  one,  without 
the  folly  of  the  other,  would  not  be  worth  a  rush."     "  I  should  like  to  know 
what  they  are  now  conferring  about,"  said  the  barber.     "  We  shall  soon  hour 
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Aat  from  the  niece  or  hoTwekeeper,"  replied  the  priest;  "  for,  I  lay  my  life,  they 
will  not  refrain  frx>m  listening.'* 

Don  Quixote  haying  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamher  with  Sancho,  he  said  to 
him,  •'  It  oonoems  me  much,  Sancho,  that  thou  wilt  still  persist  in  saying  that  I 


enticed  thee  from  thy  home.  How !  Did  we  not  both  leare  our  homes  together, 
journey  together,  and  were  both  exposed  to  the  same  fortune !  If  thou  wert 
once  tossed  in  a  blanket,  I  have  ^y  had  the  adyantage  of  thee,  in  being 
a  hundred  times  exposed  to  hard  blows."  "  That  is  but  reasonable,"  answered 
Sancho;  "for,  as  your  worship  says,  misfortunes  belong  more  properly  to 
knights-errant  themselyes  than  to  their  squires."  "  Thou  art  mistaken,  Sancho," 
said  Don  Quixote ;  for  according  to  the  saying,  Quando  caput  dokt,  &c."  "  I 
understand  no  other  language  than  my  own,"  replied  Sancho.  "I  mean,"  said 
Don  Quixote,  "that  when  the  head  aches,  all  the  members  ache  also;  and 
therefore  I,  being  thy  lord  and  master,  am  thy  head,  and  thou,  being  my  seryant, 
art  a  portion  of  me;  and  therefore  whateyer  eyil  I  suffer  must  be  felt  by  thee,  as 
thy  sufferings  likewise  affect  me."  "  And  so  it  should  be,"  quoth  Sancho ;  "  but 
when  I,  as  a  member,  suffered  in  the  blanket,  my  head  stood  on  t'other  side  of 
the  pales,  seeing  me  tossed  in  the  air,  without  taking  the  smallest  share  in  my 
pain,  though,  as  the  members  are  bound  to  grieye  at  the  ills  of  the  head,  the 
head  should  haye  done  the  like  for  them."  "Would'st  thou  then  insinuate, 
Sancho,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  that  I  was  not  grieyed  when  I  saw  thee  tossed 
in  the  air  ?  If  that  be  thy  meaning,  be  assured,  thou  art  deceiyed :  for  I 
felt  more  at  that  time  in  my  mind  than  thou  didst  in  thy  body.  But  let  ur 
dismiss  this  subject  at  present;, for  a  time  will  come  when  we  may  set  this 
matter  to  rights.  And  now  tell  me,  friend  Sancho,  what  do  they  say  of  me  in 
the  yillage?  What  opinion  do  the  common  people  entertain  of  me?  What 
think  the  gentlemen  and  the  cayaliers  ?    What  is  said  of  my  prowess,  of  my 
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exploits,  and  of  my  oonrteous  demeanonr  ?  What  say  they  to  the  deeign  I  haT8 
formed  of  reviving  the  long-forgotten  order  of  chivaby?  In  short,  Sancho, 
I  would  have  thee  tell  me  whatever  thou  hast  heard  conoeming  these  matters ; 
and  this  thou  must  do,  without  adding  to  the  good,  or  omitting  the  evil ;  for  it 
is  the  part  of  faithful  vassals  to  tell  their  lords  the  truth  in  its  native  simplicity, 
neither  embellished  by  adulation  nor  withheld  out  of  any  idle  delicacy.  And 
let  me  tell  thee,  Sancho,  that  if  the  naked  truth  could  reach  the  ears  of  princes^ 
without  the  disguise  of  flattery,  we  should  see  happier  d&jB,  and  former  ages 
would  be  deemed  as  iron  in  comparison  of  ours,  which  would  then  be  truly 
termed  the  golden  age.  Now  remember  this,  Sancho,  and  give  me  an  ingeniona 
and  faithful  account  of  what  thou  knowest  concerning  these  matters."  "  That  I 
will,  with  all  my  heart,  sir,"  answered  Sancho,  "  on  condition  that  your  worship 
be  not  angry  at  what  I  say,  since  you  desire  to  have  the  truth,  just  as  it  came  to 
me."  ''  I  will  in  no  wise  be  angry,"  replied  Don  Quixote;  "  speak  then  freely, 
Sancho,  and  without  any  ciroimilocution." 

"  First  and  foremost,  then,"  said  Sancho,  "  the  common  people  take  your  wor- 
ship  for  a  downright  madman,  and  me  for  no  less  a  fool.  The  gentry  say  that» 
not  content  to  keep  to  your  own  proper  rank  of  a  gentleman,  you  call  youiself 
Don,  and  set  up  for  a  knight,  with  no  more  than  a  paltry  vineyard  and  a  coaple 
of  acres  of  land.     The  cavaliers  say  they  do  not  choose  to  be  vied  with  by  those 


>  - ; 
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country  squires  who  clout  their  shoes,  and  take  up  the  fallen  stitches  of  their 
black  stockings  with  green  silk."  "That^"  said  Don  Quixote,  "is  no  reflection 
upon  me ;  for  I  always  go  well  clad,  and  my  apparel  is  never  patched ;  a  little 
torn  it  may  be,  but  more  by  the  fretting  of  my  armour  than  by  time."  "  As  to 
your  valour,  courtesy,  achievements,  and  undertakings,"  continued  Sancho, 
"there  are  many  different  opinions.  Some  say  you  are  mad,  but  humorous; 
others,  valiant,  but  unfortunate;  others,  courteous,  but  absurd;  and  thus  they 
pull  us  to  pieces,  till  they  leave  neither  your  worship  nor  me  a  single  feather 
upon  our  backs."  "Take  notice,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "that,  wherever 
virtue  exists  in  any  eminent  degree,  it  is  always  persecuted.  Few,  or  none,  of 
the  famous  men  of  antiquity  escaped  the  calumny  of  their  malicious  contempo- 
imriee.    Julius  Caesar,  a  most  courageous,  prudent,  and  valiant  general,  was 
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charged  wifh  being  too  ambitioas,  and  also  with  want  of  peraonal  cleanlinest. 
Alexander,  whose  exploits  gained  him  the  surname  of  Great,  is  said  to  have  been 
addicted  to  drunkenness.  Hercules,  who  performed  so  many  labours,  is  aocused 
of  being  lascivious  and  effeminate.  Don  Galaor,  brother  of  Amadis  de  Oaul,  was 
taxed  with  being  quarrelsome,  and  his  brother  with  being  a  whimperer.  Amidst 
80  many  aspersions  cast  on  the  worthy,  mine,  0  Sancho,  may  very  well  pass,  if 
they  are  no  more  than  thou  hast  mentioned."  *'  Body  of  my  Either !  there 's  the 
rub,  sir,"  exclaimed  Sancho.  "What,  then,  is  there  more  yet  behind?"  said 
Don  Quixote.  ''  Why,  all  the  things  I  have  told  you  are  tarts  and  cheesecakes 
to  what  remains  behind,"  replied  Sancho :  "but,  if  your  worship  would  have  all, 
to  the  very  dregs,  I  will  bring  one  hither  presently  who  can  tell  yon  everything, 
without  missing  a  tittle ;  for  last  night  the  son  of  Bartholomew  Carrasco  return^ 
from  his  studies  at  Salamanca,  where  he  has  taken  his  bachelor's  degree ;  and 


when  I  went  to  bid  hira  welcome  home,  he  told  rao  that  the  history  of  your  wor- 
ship was  already  printed  in  books,  under  the  title  of  *  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha ; ' 
and  he  says  it  mentions  me  too  by  my  very  name  of  Sancho  Panza,  and  also  the 
lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  and  several  other  private  matters  which  passed  between 
US  two  only ;  insomuch  that  I  crossed  myself  out  of  pure  amazement,  to  think 
how  the  historian  who  wrote  it  should  come  to  know  them."  "  Depend  upon  it, 
Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "that  the  author  of  this  our  history  must  be  some 
tage  enchanter:  for  nothing  is  concealed  from  them."  "A  sage,  and  an  en- 
chanter?" quoth  Sancho :  "  why,  the  bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco  says  the  author 
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gf  this  Btory  is  oalkd  did  Hamet  Becengena."*  "That  ia  a  Moonish  name/* 
aiiBwered  Don  Quixote.  "It  ma^  Ue  so//  replied  Sancho;  "for  I  have  heard 
that  your  Moors,  for  the* most  part,  pre  lovers  of  Berengenas."  "  Sancho/'  said 
Don  Quixote,  "  thou  musthe  mist^ei\  jii^  the  surname  of  that  same  '  Cid/  which, 
in  Arabic,  signifies  'a tlord/V  "That  may- be,*'  answered  Sancho,  "but  if  your 
wonthip  would  like  to  see  him  I' will  run  and, fetch  hi^n."  "  Thou  wilt  give  ma 
singular  pleasure^  friend,!'  said  Don  Quixote;  -  "for  I  am  surprised  at  what  thou 
hast  told  me,,  and  shall  be  impatient  till  I  am  informed  of  eveiy  parti<mlar." 
"I  will  go  for  him  directly,"  sjud  Sanoho ;  then,  leaving  his  master^  he  Went  to 
seek  the  bachelor,  with  whom  he  soon  cetumed,  and  a  most  delectable  eonv^sa* 
i^oxk  then  passed  between  them. 


CHAFTJiR    III. 

OP  THR   PLEASANT  CONVEBSATION  WHICH  PAS8BD   BETWSBN   DON  QUIXOTE,  aANCHO   PANZA,  AND 
THE   BACHELOll  SAMVsON  CARRASCO- 

)0N  QUIXOTE,  full  of  thought,  was  impatient  for 
ihe  return  of  Sancho  and  the  bachelor  Carraaco, 
anxious  to  hear  about  the  printed  accounts  of 
j  III/  iiimself,  yet  scarcely  believing  that  such  a  his- 

|ll|i  tory  could  really  be  published,  since  the  blood  of 
K    the  enemies  he  had  slain  was  still  reeking  on  his 
i  sword-blade — ^indeed  he  did  not  see  how  it  was 
'  possible  that  his  liigh  feats  of  arms  should  be 
ab'eady  iii  print.     However,  he  finally  concluded 
J,  that  some  sage,  either  Mend  or  enemy,  by  art- 
;    magic;  had  sent;  them  to  the  press:  if  a  friend, 
^  to  proclaim  and  extol  them  above  the  most  signal 
r  ^  achievements  of  knights-errant — if  an  enemy,  to 

—  .  annihilate  and  sink  them  below  the  meanest  that 

ever  were  written  even  ofa  squire  ;  though -again  he  recollected  that  the  feats  of 
squires  were  never  recorded.  At  any  rate  he'  was  certain,  if  it  should  prove  the 
fact  that  such  a  history  was  really  extant,  being  that  of  a  knight-errant,  it  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  lofty,  illustrious,  magnifi/rent,  and  true.  This  thought 
afibrde'd' him  some  comfort,  but  he  lost  it  again  oh  considering  that  the  author  was 
a  Moor,  as  if  appeared  from  the  name  of  Did,  and  that  no  truth  could  be  expected 
from  Moors,  who  are  aU  impofftors,  liars,  and  visionaries.  He  also  felt  much 
inquietude  lest  the  author  might  have  treated  his .  passion  with  indelicacy,  and 
thereby  offend  the  immaculate  purity  of  his  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso;  he  hoped, 
however,  he  might  find  a  faithfrd  delineation  of  his  own  constancy  and  the  deco- 
rum he,  had  ever  inviolably  preserved,to wards  her ;  slighting,  for  her  sake,  queens, 
empresses,, and  damsels  of  all.  degrees,  and  resisting  iiie  most  violent  temptations. 
While  he  was  agitated  by  these  and  a  thousand  other'  fancies,  Sancho  returned, 
accompanied  by  the  Bachelor,  who  was  received  with  all  possible  courtesy. 

This  bachelor,  though  Sampson  by  name,  was  no'  giant  in  person,  but  a  little 
mirth-loving  man,  with  a  good  understanding;  about  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
of  a  pale  complexion,  round-faced,  flat-nosed,  and  wide-mouthed :  all  indicatmg 
humour  and  a  native,  relish  for  jocularity,  which  indeed  showed  itself  when  on 

*  Sancho  mistakep  Berengena,  a  species  of  fruit,  for  Ben  EngdL    J 
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• 
approaehing  Ben  Quixote,  he  threw  himself  npon  his  kneee,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Signor  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  allow  me  &e  honour  of  kissing  your  illus- 
trious hand ;  for,  by  the  habit  of  Si  Peter,  which  I  wear— though  I  have  yet 
taken  only  the  four  first  degrees  towards  holy  ordcons — ^your  wor^p  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  knights-errant  that  hath  ever  been  or  shdl  be,  upon  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth !    A  blessing  light  on  Cid  Hamet  Benengeli,  who  has 


recorded  the  history  of  your  mighty  deeds !  and  blessings  upon  blessings  light  on 
that  ingenious  scnbe  whose  laudable  curiosity  was  the  cause  of  its  being  trans- 
lated out  of  Arabic  into  our  vulgar  Gastilian,  f<»r  the  profit  and  amusement  of  all 
mankind !'*  Don  Quixote  haying  raised  him  from  the  ground,  said  to  him,  '' It 
is  true,  then,  that  my  history  is  really  published  to  the  world,  and  that  it  was 
written  l^  a  Moor  and  a  sage?"  *'  So  true  it  is,  sir,"  said  Sampson,  ''that  I 
Terily  belieye  there  are,  at  this  very  day,  above  twelve  thousand  copies  published 
of  ^  that  history :~  witness  Portugal,  Barcelona,  and  Valencia,  where  they  were 
printed ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  now  printing  at  Antwerp — ^indeed,  I  prophecy  that 
no  nation  or  language  will  be  without  a  translation  of  it"  "  There  cannot  be  i^ 
more  legitimate  source  of  gratifioation  to  a  viiiuoua  uid  diatingnishfld  man."  said 

24 
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Don  Quixote,  ''than  to  have  his  good  name  celebrated  dorinig  his  life-time,  and 
cironlated  oyer  different  nations : — ^I  say  his  good  name,  for  &  it  were  otherwise 
than  good,  death,  in  any  shape,  would  be  preferable."  ''  As  to  high  reputation 
and  a  good  name,"  said  the  bachelor,  "  your  worship  bears  the  palm  over  all  past 
knights-errant :  for  the  Moor  in  the  Arabian  language,  and  the  Gastilian  in  his 


translation,  have  both  taken  care  to  paint  to  the  life  that  gallant  deportment 
which  distinguishes  you,  that  greatness  of  soul  in  confronting  dangers,  that 
patience  in  adyersity,  that  fortitude  in  suffering,  that  modesty  and  continence  in 
We,  so  truly  platomc,  as  that  subsisting  between  you  and  my  lady  Bonna  Bnl- 
oinea  del  Toboso." 

Sancho  here  interposed,  saying,  **  I  never  heard  my  lady  Dulcinea  called  Donna 
before,  but  only  plain  Dulcinea  del  Toboso ;  so  that  here  the  history  is  already 
mistaken."  "  That  objection  is  of  no  importance,"  answered  Carrasco.  **  No, 
certainly/'  replied  Don  Quixote ; — **  but  pray  tell  me,  signer  bachelor,  on  which  of 
'  my  exploits  do  they  lay  the  greatest  stress  in  that  same  history  ? "  "  As  to  that 
matter,"  said  the  bachelor,  **  opinions  vary  according  to  the  ^fPerence  of  tastes. 
Some  are  for  the  adventure  of  the  wind-mills,  which  your  worship  took  for  so 
many  Briareuses  and  giants;  others  prefer  that  of  the  fulling-mills ;  one  cries  np 
for  die  two  armies,  which  turned  out  to  be  flocks  of  sheep ;  another  for  the  dead 
body,  carrying  for  interment  to  Segovia.  Some  maintain  that  the  affair  of  the 
galley-slaves  is  the  flower  of  all ;  while  others  will  have  it  that  none  can  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  two  Benedictine  giants,  and  the  combat  with  the  valorous 
Biscayan."  '*Pray  tell- me,  signor  bachelor,"  quoth  Sancho,  ''has  it  got,  among 
the  rest,  the  affEur  of  the  Tanguesian  carriers,  when  our  good  Bozinante  was 
tempted  to  go  astray  ? "  "  The  sage,"  answered  Scmipson,  "  has  omitted  nothing — 
he  minutely  details  everything,  even  to  the  capers  Sancho  cut  in  the  blanket." 
"  I  cut  no  capers  in  the  blanket,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  in  the  air  I  own  I  did, 
and  not  much  to  my  liking."  "  There  is  no  history  of  human  affairs,  I  conceive," 
said  Don  Quixote,  "which  is  not  full  of  reverses,  and  none  more  than  those  of 
chivalry."  "  Nevertheless,"  replied  the  bachelor,  "  some  who  have  read  the  his- 
tory say  they  should  have  been  better  pleased  if  the  authors  of  it  had  forborne  to 
enumerate  all  the  buffetings  endured  by  signor  Don  Quixote  in  his  different 
tnoounten."     "Therein^"  quoth  Sancho,   "oonaistB  the  truth  of  the  histocj." 
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**  They  might,  indeed,  as  well  hare  omitted  them,"  nid  Don  Qmxote,  "  since 
there  Ib  no  necessity  for  recording  actions  which  are  prejudicial  to  the  hero,  with- 
out being  essential  to  the  history.  It  is  not  to  be  snppoeed  that  .£neas  was  in 
all  his  actions  so  pure  as  Yirgil  represents  him,  nor  Ulysses  so  uniformly  prudent 
as  he  is  described  by  Homer.*'  "  True,'*  replied  Sampson ;  '*  but  it  is  one  thing 
to  write  as  a  poet,  and  another  to  write  as  an  historian.  The  poet  may  say  or 
sing^  not  as  tlungs  were,  but  as  they  ought  to  hare  been ;  but  the  historian  must 
pen  them  not  as  they  ought  to  haye  been,  but  as  they  really  were,  without  adding 
to,  or  diminishing  aught  from  the  truth."  "  Well,  then,"  said  Sanoho, ''  if  this  sig- 
ner Moor  is  so  fond  of  telling  the  truth,  md  my  master's  rib-roastings  are  all  set 
down,  I  suppose  mine  are  not  forgotten ;  for  they  never  took  measure  of  his  wor- 
ship's shoulders  but  at  the  same  time  they  contriyed  to  get  the  length  and  breadth 
of  my  whole  body ; — ^but  why  should  I  wonder  at  that,  since,  as  tibis  same  master 
of  mine  says,  the  members  must  share  the  fate  of  the  head?"  **  Sancho,  thou 
art  an  arch  rogue,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  and  in  faith,  upon  some  occasions, 
hast  no  want  of  memory."  **  Though  I  wanted  ever  so  mudi  to  fbrget  what  my 
poor  body  has  suffered,"  quoth  Sancho,  ''the  tokens  that  are  still  fresh  on  my 
ribs  would  not  let  me."  "Peace,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "and  let  signer 
bachelor  proceed,  that  I  may  know  what  is  fiEurther  said  of  me  in  the  history." 
"  And  of  me  too,"  quoth  Sancho,  *'  for  I  hear  that  I  am  one  of  the  principal  par- 
sons in  it."  "  Persons,  not  parsons,  friend  Sancho,"  quoth  Sampson.  "  What, 
have  we  another  corrector  of  words ! "  quoth  Sancho :  "  if  we  are  to  go  on  at  this 
rate,  we  shall  make  slow  work  of  it"  "As  sure  as  I  liye,  Sancho,"  answered 
the  bachelor,  "  you  are  the  second  person  of  the  history : — ^nay,  there  are  those 
who  had  rather  hear  you  talk  than  the  finest  fellow  of  them  aU :  though  there 
are  also  some  who  charge  you  with  being  too  credulous  in  expecting  the  goyem- 


ment  of  that  island  promised  you  by  signer  Don  Quixote,  here  present."  "  There 
is  still  sun-shine  on  the  wall,"  quoth  Don  Quixote;  "and,  when  Sancho  is  more 
advanced  in  age,  with  the  experience  that  years  b€»tow,  he  will  be  better  quali^ 
fied  to  be  a  governor  than  he  is  at  present"  "  'Fore  Gad !  sir,"  quoth  Sancho, 
"  if  I  am  not  fit  to  govem  an  island  at  these  years,  I  shall  be  no  better  able  at 
(he  age  of  Methusalem.  The  mischief  of  it  is  that  the  said  island  sticks  some- 
where else,  and  not  in  my  want  of  a  head-piece  to  goyem  it"  "  Becommend  the 
matter  to  Qod.  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote :  "  and  aU  will  be  well — ^perhi^  bet- 
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ter  than  thou  mayst  think;  for  not  a  leaf  stirs  on  the  tree  withont  his  pennis- 
sion."    "  That  is  rery  trae/'  qnoth  Sampson ;  "  and  if  it  please  God  Sancho  will 
not  want  a  thousand  islands  to  govern,  much  less  one."    "  I  hare  seen  goyemors 
ere  now/'  qnotii  Sancho,  ''  who,  in  my  opinion,  do  not  come  np  to  tiie  sole  of  my 
shoe ;  and  yet  they  axe  CHolled  Yonr  Lordship,  and  eat  their  victoals  npon  plate." 
''Those  are  not  ^vemors  of  islands,"  replied  Sampson,  ''but  of  other  govern- 
ments rnxxe  manageable ;  for  those  who  govern  ishmds  must  at  least  understand 
grammar."     "  Obtonercy  for  tiiat ! "  quoth  Sancho ;  "  it  is  aU  Greek  to  me,  for  I 
know  nothing  of  the  matter;  so  let  us  leave  the  business  of  govinmments  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  let  him  dispose  of  me  in  the  way  that  I  may  best  serve  him. 
But  I  am  ndfjlitily  pleased,  signer  bachelor  Sampson  Garrasoo,  that  the  author  of 
the  history  has  not  spoken  ill  of  me ;  for,  upon  the  faith  of  a  trusty  squire,  had 
he  said  anything  of  me  unbecoming  an  old  Christian,  as  I  am,  the  d^  should 
have  heara  it."      "That  would  be  working  miracles,"   answered  Sampson. 
"Miraoles,  or  no  miracles,"  quoth  Sancho,  "people  should  take  heed  what  they 
say  and  write  of  other  folks,  and  not  set  anythmg  down  that  comes  uppermost" 
"One  of  the  faults  found  with  this  history,"  said  the  bachelor,  "is  that  the 
author  has  inserted  in  it  a  novel  called  '  The  Curious  Impertinent : '  not  because 
the  tale  is  bad  in  itself,  or  ill- written,  but  they  say  that  it  is  out  of  place,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  story  of  his  worship  signer  Don  Quixote."     "  I  wilMay 
a  wager,"  replied  Sancho,  "  the  rascally  author  has  made  a  fine  hotch-potch  cf  it, 
jumbling  fish  and  flesh  together."     "  I  aver  then,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  that  the 
author  of  my  history  could  not  be  a  sage,  but  some  ignorant  pretender,  who  has 
engaged  in  me  work  without  deliberation,  and  written  down  anything,  just  at 
random :  like  Orbeneja,  the  painter  of  Ubeda,  who,  being  asked  what  he  was 
painting,  answered,  'As  it  may  happen;'  and  who,  ^hen  he  had  pamted  a  cock, 
to  prevent  impertinent  mistakes,  wrote  under  it,  '  This  is  a  cock.'     Thus,  per- 
haps, it  has  fared  with 
my  history,   which  may 
require    a    comment    to 
midce     it      intelligible." 
"Not  at  all,"  answered 
Sampson;    "for  it  is  so 
plain,  so  easy  to  be  under- 
stood, that  children  thumb 
it,    boys    read    it,    men 
understand    it,    and    did 
folks     commend    it;     in 
short,  it  is  so  tossed  about, 
so    conned   and    so    tho- 
roughly   known    by    all 
sorts  of  people,  that  no 
sooner  is  a  lean  horse  seen 
than  they  cry,  'Yonder 
goes     Bozinante.'      But 
none  are  so  much  addicted 
to    reading   it    as    youi 
I  pages: — ^in  every  noble- 
man*s  anti-chamber  you 
wiU  be  sure  to  find  a  Don 
■   -^  _  Quixote.     If  one  lays  it 

down,  another  takes  it  up ; 
one  asks  ft>r  it,  another  snatches  it; — in  short,  this  history  is  the  most  j^basing 
and  least  prejudicial  work  that  was  ever  published :  for  it  contains  not  one  inde- 
cent expression,  nor  a  thought  that  is  not  purely  catholic."     "  To  write  other- 
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wise  of  me,"  said  Bon  Qcdzote,  ''liad  not  been  to  write  truths,  but  lies:  and 
faistori^ois  who  propagate  MBehoods  shonld  be  condemned  to  the  stake,  like 
coinen  of  base  money.  Why  the  author  was  induoed  to  mix  novels,*  or  nazrativeB 
of  other  persons,  witii  my  h^tory,  which  is  itself  so  rich  in  matter,  I  know  not ; 
but  some  writers  think,  as  the  proverb  says,  '  With  hay  or  with  straw — it  is  all 
Ike  same.' ^  Verily,  had  he  confined  himself  to  the  publication  of  my  thoughts, 
my  sighs,  my  groans,  my  laudable  intentions,  or  my  actual  achievements,  he 
might,  with  these  alone,  have  compiled  a  volume  as  large,  or  larger,  than  all  the 
works  of  Tostatu8.f  But  in  truth,  signer  bachelor,  much  knowledge  and  a 
mature  understanding  are  requisite  for  a  historian,  or,  indeed,  for  a  good  writer 
of  any  kind;  and  wit  and  humour  belong  to  genius  alone.  There  is  no  character 
in  comedy  which  requires  so  much  ingenuity  as  that  of  the  fool ;  for  he  must  not 
in  reality  be  what  he  appears.  History  is  like  sacred  writing,  because  truth  is 
cfssential  to  it :  and  where  there  is  truth  the  Deity  himself  is  present :  neverthe- 
less, there  are  many  who  think  that  books  may  be  written  and  tossed  out  into 
the  world  like  Mtters." 

**  There  is  no  book  so  bad,"  said  the  bachelor,  "  but  that  something  good  may 
be  found  in  it"  "Undoubtedly/'  said  Don  Quixote;  "I  have  known  many,  too, 
that  have  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  for  their  talents  in  writing,  until,  by 
publishing,  fiiey  have  either  injured  or  entirely  lost  their  feme."  "  The  reason 
of  this  is,"  said  Sampson,  **  that  as  printed  works  may  be  read  leisurely,  their 
defects  are  more  easily  seen,  and  tiiey  are  scrutinised  more  or  less  strictly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  celebrity  of  the  author.  Men  of  great  talents,  whether  poets  or 
historians,  seldom  escape  the  attacks  of  those  who,  without  ever  fevouring  the 
world  with  any  production  of  their  own,  take  delight  in  criticising  the  works  of 
others."  *'  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  thaV'  said  Don  Quixote,  *'  when  we  observe 
the  same  pmctice  among  divines,  who,  though  dull  enough  in  the  pulpit  them- 
selves, are  wonderfolly  sharp-sighted  in  discovering  the  defects  of  other  preachers." 
'*  True  indeed,  signor  Don  Quixote,"  said  Carrasco;  ''  and  I  wish  critics  would  be 
less  fastidious,  nor  dwell  so  much  upon  the  motes  which  may  be  discerned  even 
in  the  brightest  works:  for,  though  aUquando  bonus  dormitat  Mom&rus,  they 
ought  to  consider  how  much  he  was  awake  to  produce  a  work  with  so  much  light 
and  so  little  shade ;  nay,  perhaps  even  his  seeming  blemishes  are  like  moles, 
which  are  sometimes  thought  to  be  rather  an  improvement  to  beauty.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  whoever  publishes  a  book  to  the  worid,  exposes  himself  to 
imminent  peril,  since,  of  all  things,  nothing  is  more  impossible  than  to  satisfy 
everybody."  "  My  history  must  please  but  very  few,  I  fear,"  said  Don  Quixote. 
**  On  the  contrary,'  ireplied  the  bachelor,  "  as,  stuUorwn  infinihu  egt  numenu,  so 
infinite  is  the  number  <^  those  who  have  been  delighted  with  that  history. 
Though  some,  it  is  true,  have  taxed  the  author  with  having  a  treacherous 
memory,  since  he  never  explained  who  it  was  that  stole  Sancho's  Dapple;  it  only 
appears  that  he  was  stolen,  yet  soon  after  we  find  him  mounted  upon  tiie  same 
,  beast,  without  being  told  how  it  was  recovered.  They  complain  also,  tiiat  he  has 
omitted  to  inform  us,  what  Sancho  did  with  the  hundred  crowns  which  he  found 
in  the  portmanteau  in  the  Sierra  Morena :  for  he  never  mentions  them  again,  to 
the  great  disappointment  of  many  curious  persons,  who  reckon  it  one  of  t^e  most 
material  defects  in  the  work."  "  Master  Sampson,"  replied  Sancho,  '<  I  am  not 
in  the  mind  now  to  come  to  accounts  or  reckonings,  for  I  have  a  qualm  come 
over  my  stomach,  and  shall  not  be  easy  till  I  have  rectified  it  with  a  couple  of 
draughts  of  old  stingo ;  I  have  the  darling  at  home,  and  my  duck  looks  for  me. 
When  I  have  had  my  feed,  and  my  girSis  are  tightened,  I  shall  be  with  you 
straight,  and  will  satisfy  you  and  all  the  world,  in  whatever  they  are  pleased  to 

Hiepmy^erb 
tfakiifiill'-^. 

^  This  aaihor^s  woiri»  eoaiift  <tf  tireBty-ibiir  T<dimiet  £oM 
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aak  me,  both  touching  the  loss  of  Dapple  and  the  laying  out  of  "the  hnndied 
crowns.''  Then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  or  saying  another  word,  he  set 
off  home.  The  bachelor  being  pressed  by  Bon  Quixote  to  stay  and  do  penance 
with  him,  he  accepted  the  invitation,  and  a  couple  of  pigeons  was  added  to  the 
usual  fare:  chivalry  was  the  subject  at  table,  and  Carrasco  carried  it  on  with  the 

S roper  humour  and  spirit   Their  banquet  over,  they  slept  during  the  heat  of  the 
ay ;  after  which  Sancho  returned,  and  the  former  conversation  was  renewed. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

WVBBBHf  8AN0H0  PAMIA.  AN8WEB8  THB  BACHBLOa   SAXPSOX   OABBA0CO'S    DOUBTB    AKD    QUBt-' 
TIONS;   WITH  OTEBR  IN0IDBNT8  WOBTBT  OP  BEINO  KNOWV  AND  BBdTED. 

//  -9   AKCHo  returned  to  Don  Quixote's  house; 

S^  and,  reviving  the  late  subject  of  discourse, 
^^   which  he  had  so  abruptly  quitted,  he  said : 
**  "Well,  master  Sampson  Carrasoo,  now  you 
want  to  know  when  and  how  my  Da^le 
was  stolen,  and  who  was  the  thief  ?    You 
must  know,  then,  that  on  the  very  night 
that  we  marched  off,  to  avoid  the  officers 
of  tke  holy  brotherhood,  after  the  unlucky 
affEiir  of  the  galley-slaves,  having  made 
our  way  into   the   Sierra   Morena,   my 
master  and  I  got  into  a  thicket,  where  he, 
leaning  upon  his  lance,  and  I,  sitting  upon 
Dapple,  mauled  and  tired  by  our  late  skir- 
mishes, we  both  fell  as  last  asleep  as  if  we  had  been  stretched  upon  four  feather- 
beds.    For  my  own  part,  I  slept  so  soundly  that  the  thief,  whoever  he  was,  had 
leisure  enough  to  prop  me  up  on  four  stakes,  which  he  planted  under  the  four 
comers  of  the  pannel,  and  then  drawing  Dapple  from  imder  me,  he  left  me  fairly 
mounted,  without  ever  dreaming  of  mv  loss."     "  That  is  an  easy  matter,  and  no 
new  device,"  said  Don  Quixote;  **  for  it  is  recorded,  that  at  the  siege  of  Albraoa 
the  fEunous  robber  Brunelo,*  by  the  very  same  stratagem,  stole  the  horse  of 

*  The  Mooiuh  robber  in  the  <<  Orlando  Enamorado*'  of  Boyardo  (book  iL  canto  v.)  and  m 
the  '*  Orlando  Furioeo"  of  Ariosto  ('^ant  v.)  Although  thui  ingcmoua  theft  were  the  inyenticm 
of  Boyardo  or  GervanteB,  the  device  should  not  be  pronounced  as  impracticable,  notwitstandin^ 
the  opinion  of  Signer  Bioa  (Analysis,  p.  coxxx.)  for  one  of  a  similar  kind  was  really  put  into 
execution  at  Paris  in  the  last  century,  imd  is  thus  related  in  the  **  History  of  Thievea."  printed 
at  LyoDfly  1664,  book  3,  p.  187.)    ^  An  immwiae  oonoouiae  of  people  were  aaBemUed  in  tha 
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fiaori|Minte  from  between  his  legs."  At  day-break/'  oontiniied  Sanoho,  "  when  I 
awoke  and  began  to  stretch  myself;  the  stiJkes  gare  way,  and  down  I  came,  with 
a  ooDfounded  squelch,  to  the  groond.    I  looked  about  me,  but  could  see  no 


Dapple ;  tears  came  into  my  eyes,  and  I  made  such  a  lamentation  that  if  the 
auUior  of  our  history  has  not  set  it  down,  he  has  surely  omitted  an  excellent 
thing.  After  some  days — I  cannot  exactly  say  how  many — as  I  was  following 
the  princess  Micomioona,  I  saw  my  ass  again,  and  who  shoidd  be  mounted  on 
him  but  that  cunning  rogue  and  notorious  malefactor  Oines  de  Fassamonte, 
whom  my  master  and  I  fi^eed  from  the  galley-chain  !*'  "  The  mistake  does  not 
lie  there,*'  said  Sampson,  **  but  in  the  author  making  Sancho  ride  upon  the  same 
beast  before  he  is  said  to  haye  recoyered  him."  ''All  this,"  said  Sancho,  "I 
know  nothing  about ;  it  might  be  a  mistake  of  the  historian,  or  perhaps,  a  blunder 


Fkce  de  Gi^to  on  St  John's  ere,  attracted  thither  by  s  display  of  fiieworin,  and  Tarions  i 
entertainments.  Among  the  number  was  an  old  peasant  from  the  country,  who  was  besot 
by  fire  thierea.  He  was  mounted  upon  an  aas,  and  on  a  8i^;nal  between  them  four  take  hold  of 
the  pannel,  one  at  each  comer,  and  the  other  sofCM  the  ammal  a  prick  behind,  and  while  the 
rustic  is  gapinff  at  the  sports,  the  ass  is  drawn  from  beneath  him ;  the  others  all  at  once  lot  gn 
the  pannfl,  and  down  oomes  the  tenifled  rider,  finnly  belieying  that  the  earth  had  opened  r 
swaUows  Mm  up  aliye.    J. 
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of  his  printer/'  **  No  doubt  it  ttras  so/'  quoth  Sampson :  ''but  what  beeame  of 
the  hundred  crowns? — ^for  there  we  are  in  the  dark."  "I  laid  them  out,'* 
replied  Sancho,  **  for  the  benefit  of  my  own  person  and  that  of  my  wife  and 
children ;  and  they  have  been  the  cause  of  her  bearing  quietly  my  rambles  from 
home  in  the  service  of  my  master  Don  Quixote :  for  had  I  returned  after  so*  long 
a  time,  ass-less  and  pennyless,  I  must  have  looked  for  a  scurvy  greeting :  and ' 


if  you  want  to  know  anything  more  of  me,  here  I  am,  ready  to  answer  the 
king  himself  in  person ;  though  it  is  nothing  to  anybody  whetiier  I  bought  or 
bought  not,  whellier  I  spent  or  spent  not :  for  if  the  cu£&  and  blows  that  have 
been  given  me  in  our  travels  were  to  be  paid  for  in  ready  money,  and  rated  only 
at  four  maravedis  a-piece,  another  hundred  crowns  would  not  pay  for  half  of 
them :  so  let  every  man  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  not  ti^e  white  for 
black,  nor  black  for  white ;  for  we  are  all  as  God  made  us,  and  oftentimes  a  great 
deal  worse." 

''I  will  take  care,"  said  Carrasco,  ''to  warn  the  author  of  the  histoiy  not  to 
forget,  in  his  next  edition,  what  honest  Sancho  has  told  us,  which  will  make 
the  book  as  good  agaia."  "  Are  there  any  other  explanations  wanting  in  the 
work,  signor  bachelor  ? "  quoth  Don  Quixote.  "  There  may  be  others,"  answered 
Carrasco,  "  but  none  of  equal  importance  with  those  already  mentioned."  "  Per- 
adventure,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "the  author  promises  a  second  part?"  "He 
does,"  answered  Sampson,  "but  says  he  has  not  yet  beer  able  to  find  out  the 
possessor  of  it;  and  tiierefore  we  are  in  doubt  whether  or  not  it  will  ever  make 
its  appearance.  Besides,  some  people  say  that  second  parts  are  never  good  for 
anything;  and  others,  that  there  is  enough  of  Don  Quixote  already;  though  it  ia 
true  there  are  some  merry  souls  who  cry,  '  Let  us  have  more  Quixotades ;  let  bat 
Don  Quixote  encounter,  and  Sancho  Panza  talk,  and  go  the  world  as  it  may ! " 
"  But  pray  how  stands  tiie  editor  affected  ?  "  inquired  Don  Quixote.  "  How ! " 
faid  Sampson ;  "  why  as  soon  as  he  can  find  this  history,  which  he  is  diligently 
searching  for,  he  will  immediately  send  it  to  press,  more  on  account  of  the  profit 
than  the  praise  which  he  hopes  to  derive  fh>m  it"  "  What,  then,"  said  Sandio, 
"  tiie  author  wants  to  get  money  by  it  ?  If  so,  it  will  be  a  wonder,  iodeed,  if  it 
is  well  done ;  for  he  will  stitch  it  away  like  a  tailor  on  Easter-eve,  and  your 
hasty  works  are  never  good  for  anything.    This  same  signor  Moor  would  do  weU 
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to  coBflider  a  litde  what  he  is  ahout;  for  I  and  my  master  will  fdmish  him  so 
abnndaiiily  with  lime  and  mortar  in  matter  of  adventures  that  he  may  not  only 
compile  a  second,  hut  a  hundred  parts.     The  good  man  thinks,  without  douh^ 
that  we  lie  sleeping  here  in  straw,  hut  let  him  hold  up  the  limping  foot,  and  he 
will  see  why  it  hdts.     All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  if  my  master  had  taken  my 
advice  we  might  have  heen  now  in  the  field,  redressing  grievances  and  righting 
wrongs,  according  to  the  usage  of  good  knights-errant/'    At  this  moment,  while 
Sancho  was  yet  speaking,  the  neighing  of  Bozinante  reached  their  ears ;  which 
Don  Quixote  took  for  a  most  happy  omen,  and  resolved,  without  delay,  to  resume 
his  Amotions,  and  again  sally  fortii  into  the  world.     He  therefore  consulted  the 
hachelor  as  to  what  course  he  should  take,  and  was  advised  hy  him  to  go  straight 
to  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  and  the  city  of  Saragossa,  where,  in  a  few  days,  a 
most  solemn  tournament  was  to  he  held  in  honour  of  the  festival  of  saint  George ; 
and  there,  hy  vanquishing  the  Arragonian  knights,  he  would  acquire  the  ascen- 
dancy over  all  the  knighte  in  the  world.     He  commended  his  resolution  as  most 
honourahle  and  brave ;  at  the  same  time  cautioning  him  to  be  more  wary  in 
encountering  great  and  needless  perils,  because  his  life  was  not  his  own,  but 
belonged  to  those  who  stood  in  need  of  his  aid  and  protection.    **  That  is  just  what 
I  say,  signer  Sampson,*'  quoth 
Sancho ;  ''for  mv master  makes 
no  more  of  attacking  a  hundred 
armed  men  than  a  greedy  boy 
would  do  half-a-dozen  melons. 
Body  of  me,   signer  bachelor* 
yes,  there  must  be  a  time  to 
attack,  and  a  time  to  retreat, 
and   it  must   not   be  always, 
'Saint     Jago,      and     charge,     ^ 
Spain!**     And  farther,  I  have  /Z 
heard  it  said  (and,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  by  my  master  him-    -rr 
•dtf)  that  true  valour  lies  in  ^;:.^ 
the  middle  between  oowardioe 
and   rashness;    and,   if   so,   I 

would  not  have  hun  either  &11  on  or  fiy,  without  good  reason  for  it  But,  above 
all,  I  would  let  my  master  know  that,  if  he  takes  me  with  him,  it  must  be  upon 
condition  that  he  shall  battle  it  all  himself,  and  that  I  shall  only  have  to  tend 
his  person — ^I  mean  look  after  his  clothes  and  food ;  all  which  I  will  do  with  a 
hearty  good  wiU:  but  if  he  expects  ^t  I  will  lay  hand  to  my  sword,  though  it  be 
only  against  beggarly  wood-cutters  with  hooks  and  hatchets,  he  is  very  much 
mistaken.  I,  signer  Sampson^  do  not  set  up  for  being  the  most  valiant,  but  the 
best  and  most  fsuthful  squire  that  ever  served  knight-errant ;  and  if  my  lord  Don 
Quixote,  in  consideration  of  my  many  and  good  services,  shall  please  to  bestow 
on  me  some  one  of  the  many  islands  his  worship  says  he  shaU  light  upon,  I  shall 
be  much  beholden  to  him  for  the  favour;  and  if  he  give  me  none,  here  I  am,  and 
it  is  better  to  trust  God  than  each  other;  and  mayhap  my  government  bread' 
might  not  go  down  so  sweet  as  that  which  I  should  eat  without  it ;  and  how  do 
I  faiow  but  the  devil,  in  one  of  these  governments,  might  set  up  a  stumbling- 
block  in  my  way,  over  which  I  may  fall,  and  dash  out  my  grinders  ?  Sancho  I 
was  bom,  and  Sancho  I  expect  to  die;  yet  for  all  that  if,  fairly  and  squarely, 
without  much  care  or  mudi  risk,  heaven  should  chance  to  throw  an  island,  or 
some  such  thing,  in  my  way,  I  am  not  such  a  fool  neither  as  to  re^se  it;  for,  as 
the  saying  is,  *  When  they  give  you  a  heifer,  be  ready  with  the  rope,'  and  *  when 
good  fortune  knocks,  make  haste  to  let  her  in.*  ** 

•  «<8«ntiaK0  7  dena  Eqwiia,'' ii  theory  of  the  8paniaidf«tUkeoEifrt  •/. 
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'< Brother  SancHo/'  quoth  the  bachelor,  "you  have  spoken  like  any  profemar; 
nevertheless  trust  in  Gk>d,  and  signer  Don  Quixote,  and  then  you  may  get  not 
only  an  island  but  even  a  kingdom."  "  One  as  likely  as  the  other/'  answered 
Sancho ;  **  though  I  could  tell  signer  Carrasco  that  my  master  will  not  throw  the 
kingdom  he  gives  mo  into  a  rotten  sack;  for  I  have  felt  my  pulse,  and  find 

myself    strong    enough   to 

'  "  *     \  ^-""^  rule  kingdoms  and  govern 

[_  -'.,  *•".      _     ^  ^  islands,    and    so    much    I 

*"*""*^  have  signified,  before  now, 

to    my    master."      "Take 

heed,   Sancho,"  quotii   tiie 

bachelor,      ''  for      honours 

change    manners;    and   it 

I    may  come   to   pass,    when 

you   are   a   governor,  that 

you  may   not   know   even 

•  your  own  mother."  "That," 

answered  Sancho,  "maybe 

the  case  with  those  that  are 

i  bom   among  the  mallows; 

but   not   with    one   whose 

:  soul,  like  mine,  is  covered 

four  inches  thick  with  tiie 

grace  of  an  old  Christian; — 

no,  no,  I  am  not  one  of  the 

ungrateful  sort."      "  God  grant  it,"  said  Bon  Quixote ;  "  but  we  shall  see  when 

the  government  comes :  and  methinks  I  have  it  already  in  my  eye." 

The  knight  now  requested  Sampson  Carrasco,  if  he  were  a  poet,  to  do  him  the 
&vour  to  compose  some  verses  for  him,  as  a  farewell  to  his  lady,  and  to  place  a 
letter  of  her  name  at  the  beginning  of  each  verse,  so  that  the  initials  joined  toge- 
ther might  make  Ihdcinea  del  Tohow,  The  bachelor  said  that,  though  he  was 
not  one  of  the  great  poets  of  Spain,  who  were  said  to  be  three-and-a-hslf  in  num- 
ber, he  would  endeavour  to  comply  with  his  request;  at  the  same  time,  he  fore- 
saw that  it  would  be  no  easy  task,  as  the  name  consisted  of  seventeen  letters;  for 
if  he  made  four  stanzas  of  four  verses  each,  there- would  be  a  letter  too  much,  and 
if  he  made  them  of  five,  which  are  called  Decimas  or  BedondiUas,  there  would  be 
three  letters  wanting :  however,  he  said  that  he  would  endeavour  to  sink  a  letter 
as  well  as  he  could,  so  that  the  name  of  Dulcinea  del  Toboeo  should  be  included 
in  the  four  stanzas.  "Let  it  be  so  by  all  means,"  said  Don  Quixote;  "for, 
when  the  name  is  not  plain  and  manifest^  the  lady  is  always  doubtful  whether  tiie 
verses  be  really  composed  for  her."  On  this  point  'they  agreed,  and  also  that 
they  should  set  out  within  eight  days  from  that  time.  Don  Quixote  enjoined 
the  bachelor  to  keep  his  intention  secret,  especially  firom  the  priest  and  master 
Nicholas,  as  weU  as  his  niece  and  housekeeper,  lest  they  might  endeavour  to 
obstruct  his  honourable  purpose.  Carrasco  promised  to  attend  to  his  caution, 
and  took  his  leave,  after  obtaining  a  promise  on  his  part  to  send  him  tidings  of  bis 

rg^ss  whenever  an  opportunity  offered.     Sancho  also  went  home  to  prq^aie 
the  intended  expedition. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

OF  TBM  DnCnOBT  AND  VLEABJJXT  OOSHTSBSATION  WHICH  PAfllBD  MTWMBI  lAHOBO  PAMSA  AMD 


•^  NTEB1K&  on  the  present  chapter^  the  translator  of 
^   this  history  says  that  he  takes  it  to  he  apocry- 
phal, because  Sancho  therein  expresses  himself 
in  a  style  very  diflferent  from  what  might  be 
expected  from  his  shallow  understanding,  and 
speaks  with  an  acuteness  that  seems  wholly 
above  his  capacity ;  nevertheless  he  would  not 
14  omit  the  ti^anslation  of  it,  in  compliance  with  the 
duty  of  his  office,  and  therefore  proceeded  as 
follows : — 
k      Sancho  went  home  in  such  high  spirits  that 
J    his  wife  observed  his  gaiety  a  bow-shot  qft  inso- 
— _^__  ^^  _^>^  -^.-^  n^^ch  that  she  could  not  help  saying,  "What 

"^"^^  '  ^ —  makes  you  look  so  blithe,  friend  Samcho  ?'*  To 
which  he  answered :  "  Would  to  heaven,  dear  wife,  I  were  not  so  well  pleased 
as  I  seem  to  be !"  "I  know  not  what  you  mean,  husband,"  replied  she,  "by 
saying  you  wish  you  were  not  so  much  pleased :  now,  silly  as  I  am,  I  cannot 
guess  how  any  one  can  desire  not  to  be  pleased."  "  Look  you,  Teresa,"  answered 
Sancho,  "I  am  thus  merry  because  I  am  about  to  return  to  the  service  of  my 
master  Don  Quixote,  who  is  going  again  in  search  after  adventures,  and  I  am  to 
accompany  him :  for  so  my  fate  wills  it.  Besides,  I  am  merry  with  the  hopes  of 
finding  another  hundred  crowns  like  those  we  have  spent ;  though  it  grieves  me 
to  part  from  you  and  my  children ;  and  if  Gk>d  would  be  pleased  to  give  me  broad, 
dryshod  and  at  home,  without  dragging  me  over  crags  and  cross-paths,  it  is  plain 
that  my  joy  would  be  better  grounded,  since  it  is  now  mingled  with  sorrow  for 
leaving  you :  so  that  I  was  right  in  saying  that  I  should  be  glad  if  it  pleased 
God  I  were  not  so  well  pleased."  **  Look  you,  Sancho,"  replied  Teresa,  "  ever 
since  you  have  been  a  knight-errant-man,  you  talk  in  such  a  roundabout  manner 
that  nobody  can  understand  you."  "  It  is  enough,  wifo,"  said  Sancho,  "  that 
Qod  understands  me.  For  he  is  the  understander  of  all  things ;  and  so  much  for 
that.  And  do  you  hear,  wife,  it  behoves  you  to  take  special  care  of  Dapple  for 
these  three  or  four  days  to  come,  that  he  may  be  in  a  condition  to  bear  arms ;  so 
double  his  allowance,  and  get  the  pack-saddle  in  order,  and  the  rest  of  his  tack- 
ling :  for  we  are  not  going  to  a  wedding,  but  to  roam  about  the  world,  and  to 
give  and  take  with  giants,  fiery  dragons,  and  goblins,  and  to  hear  hissings,  roar- 
ings, bellowings,  and  bleatings :  all  which  would  be  but  flowers  of  lavender,  if 
we  had  not  to  do  with  Yangueses  and  enchanted  Moors."  "  I  believe,  indeed, 
husband,"  replied  Teresa,  "  that  your  squires-errant  do  not  eat  their  bread  for 
nothing,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  fedl  to  beseech  our  Lord  to  deliver  you  speedily 
firom  so  much  evil  hap."  "  I  tell  you,  wife,"  answered  Sancho,  "  that  did  I  not 
expect,  ere  long,  to  see  myself  governor  of  an  island,  I  vow  I  should  drop  down 
dead  upon  the  spot"     "  Kot  so,  good  husband,"  quoth  Teresa :  ''  let  the  hen  live, 
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though  it  be  with  the  pip.  Bo  you  liye,  and  the  devil  take  all  the  goYenunmti 
in  the  world.  Without  a  government  you  came  into  the  world,  without  a  go- 
vernment you  have  lived  till  now,  and  without  it  you  can  be  carried  to  your 
grave,  whenever  it  shall  please  God.  How  many  folks  are  there  in  the  world 
that  have  no  government;  and  yet  they  Uve,  and  are  reckoned  among  the 
people !     The  best  sauce  in  the  world  is  hunger,  and  as  that  is  never  wanting  to 

the  poor,  they  always  eat 

I  I       l|'    [     (,    I  with  a  relish.      But  if, 

.(  I       r      i    '^         -    '.    >      !     i*»*-T  perchance,    Sancho,    you 

I        I    ,    ,  ;    '.  '«  ,  *    /        ,      ;'i     j  should  get  a  govenunent^ 

do  not  forget  me  and  your 
children.      Consider  that 
your  son   Sancho  is  just 
fifteen  years  old,   and  it 
is   fit   he   should   go    to 
school,  if  his  unde    the 
abbot  means  to  breed  him 
up  to  the  church.     Con- 
sider also  that  Mary  San- 
cha  your   daughter   will 
not  break   her    heart  if 
we  marry  her ;  for  I  am 
mistaken  if  she  has  not 
as  much  mind  to  a  hus- 
band as  you    have  to  a 
government:   and  verily, 
say  I,  better  a  daught^ 
but  humbly  married  tiian 
highly  kept."      "In  good 
faith,    dear    wife,"    said 
I  Sancho,    "if  God    be   so 
1.  good  to  me  that  I  get  any 
I  thing  like  a  government, 
I  will  match  Mary  San- 
cha  so  highly  that  there 
will  be  no  coming  near  her  without  calling  her  Your  Ladyship."     "  Not  so,  San- 
cho," answered  Teresa ;  "  the  best  way  is  to  marry  her  to  her  equal ;  for  if  you  Hft 
her  from  clouted  shoes  to  high  heels,  and,  instead  of  her  russet  coat  of  fourteen- 
penny  stuff,  give  her  a  farthingale  and  petticoats  of  silk ;  and  instead  of  plain  Holly 
and  ihou,  she  be  called  Madam,  and  Your  Ladyship,  the  girl  wilL  not  koiow  whei^ 
she  is,  and  wHL  feJl  into  a  thousand  mistakes  at  every  step,  showing  her  home-spun 
country  stuff."     "Peace,  fool,"  quoth  Sancho,  " &e  has  only  to  practise  two  or 
three  years,  and  the  gravity  will  set  upon  her  as  if  it  were  made  for  her :  and 
if  not,  what  matters  it  ?  Let  her  be  a  lady,  and  come  of  it  what  will."    "  Measure 
yourself  by  your  condition,  Sancho,"  answered  Teresa ;  "  and  do  not  seek  to 
raise  yourself  higher,  but  remember  the  proverb,  '  Wipe  your  neighbour's  sons 
nose  and  take  him  into  your  house.*     It  would  be  a  pretty  business,  truly,  to 
marry  our  Mary  to  some  great  count  or  knight,  who,  when  the  fancy  takes  him, 
would  look  upon  her  as  some  strange  thing,  and  be  calling  her  country- wench, 
clod-breaker*8  brat,  and  I  know  not  what  else.     No,  not  while  I  Uve,  husband; 
I  have  not  brought  up  my  child  to  be  so  used;  do  you  provide  money,  Sancho, 
and  leave  the  matchii^  of  her  to  my  care :  for  there  is  Lope  Tocho,  John  Tocho's 
ton,  a  lusty,  hale  young  man,  whom  we  know,  and  I  am  sure  he  has  a  sneaking 
kindness  for  the  girl ;  to  him  she  wiU  be  very  well  married,  considering  he  is  our 
equal,  and  will  be  always  under  our  eye;  and  we  shall  be  all  as  one,  parents  and 
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dhildieiiy  grandsons  and  sons-in-law,  and  so  the  peace  and  blessing  of  God  will  be 
among  us  all;  and  do  not  you  be  for  mairying  her  at  your  courts  and  great 
palaces,  where  they  will  neither  understand  her,  nor  she  understand  herself." 
"  Hark  you,  beast,  and  wife  for  Barabbas,'*  repUed  Sancho,  ''  why  would  you 
now,  wi&out  rhyme  or  reason,  hinder  me  from  marrying  my  daughter  with  one 
who  may  bring  me  grandchildren  that  may  be  styled  Your  Lordships  ? — Look 
you,  Teresa,  I  have  always  heard  my  betters  say,  '  He  that  will  not  mdien  he 
may,  when  he  will  he  shall  have  nay ; '  and  it  would  be  wrong,  now  that  fortune 
is  knocking  at  our  door,  not  to  open  it  and  bid  her  welcome.  '  Let  us  spread  our 
sail  to  the  favourable  gale,  now  that  it  blows.'*' — ^It  was  this  language  from 
Sancho,  and  more  of  the  same  kind  which  fbUowed,  that  made  the  tnmslator  sus- 
pect the  present  chapter  to  be  apocryphaL 

"  Do  you  not  think,  animal,"  continued  Sancho,  ''  that  it  would  be  well  for 
me  to  get  liold  of  some  good  rich  goyemment  that  may  lift  us  out  of  the  dirt,  so 
that  I  may  wed  Mary  Sancha  to  any  one  I  please ?    xou  will  then  see  how  peo- 
ple will  call  you  Donna  Teresa  ^ 
Panza,  and  you  will  sit  in  the              ii;  !"*  v  I    Tii 
church  with  Telvet  cushions,  car-              'i:   f           I         I     'i 
pets,  and  tapestries,  in  spite  of          >  '  i  ■!           '         •'    ''  > 
the    best    gentlewomen   of   the 
parish.    No,  no,  stay  as  yoa  are, 
and  be  always  the  same  thing, 
like  a  figure   in  the  hangings, 
without   being  ever   higher    or 
lower.     But   no    more  of  this; 
little  Sancha  shall  be  a  countess 
in  spite  of  your  teeth."      "  Take 
care  what  you  say,    husband," 
answered    Teresa;    ''for  I   am 
afraid  this  countess-Ship  will  be 
my   daughter's    undoing.      But 
you   must  do  as  you  please — 
make  her  a  duchess  or  a  prin- 
cess ;  but  it  shall  never  be  with 
my  consult.     I  always  like  to 
see  things  suited  like  to  Kke,  and 
cannot  abide  to  see  folks  take 
upon   them  when    they  should 
not.     Plain  Teresa  was  I  chris- 
tened, and  my  name  was  nefver 
made  to  be  dizened  either  with 
Dons  or  Donnas.      Hy  father's 
name  was  Cascajo,  and  I,   be- 
ing your  wife,  am  called  Teresa 

Panza,  though  indeed,  by  good  right,  I  should  be  called  Teresa  Cascajo: 
but  the  laws  follow  the  prince's  will.  I  am  content  with  that  name  as  it 
is,  without  being  burthened  with  Donna,  to  make  it  so  heavy  that  I  should 
not  be  able  to  carry  it ;  and  I  would  not  have  people  cry  out,  when  they  see  me 
decked  out  like  any  countess  or  governess,  '  Look  how  stately  madam  hog-feeder 
struts  it !  Yesterday  she  toiled  at  her  distaff  frx>m  morning  to  night,  and  went  to 
mass  with  the  tail  of  her  petticoat  over  h^  head,  for  lack  of  a  veil;  and  to-day, 
forsooth,  she  goes  with  her  £gurthiiigale,  her  emlvoideries,  and  ail  so  lofty  as  ii 
we  did  not  know  her ! '  Gbd  keep  me  in  my  seven,  or  my  five  senses,  or  as  many 
as  I  have ;  for  I  have  no  mind  to  expose  myself  after  this  manner.  €k>  you, 
husband,  to  your  govendng  and  islanding,  and  puff  youiself  up  as  you  please ;  at 
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for  my  girl  and  I.  by  tne  life  of  my  father,  we  will  neither  of  us  stir  a  stop  irom 
onr  own  town :  for  the  proverb  says, 

The  wifs  that  expects  to  haye  a  good  name 

Is  always  at  home,  as  if  she  were  lame : 

And  the  maid  that  Ib  honest,  her  chiefest  delight 

Is  stiU  to  be  doing  firom  morning  to  night 
Go  yon,  with  your  Don  Quixote,  to  your  adventures,  and  leave  us  to  our  ill  for- 
tunes ;  God  will  better  them  for  us,  if  we  deserve  it ;  though  truly  I  cannot  guess 
who  made  him  a  Don,  for  neither  his  father  nor  his  grandfather  had  any  such 
title."  "  Out  of  all  question,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  some  evil  spirit  must  have  got 
into  that  body  of  thine  >     Heaven  bless  thee,  woman !  what  a  heap  of  stuff  hast 


thou  been  twisting  together,  without  either  head  or  tail !  What  has  Caflcajo^ 
embroideries,  or  the  proverbs,  to  do  with  what  I  am  saying?  Why,  thou  foolish, 
ignorant  prater  (for  so  I  may  well  call  thee,  since  thou  canst  neither  understand 
what  I  say,  nor  see  what  is  for  thy  own  good),  had  I  told  thee  that  our  daughter 
was  to  throw  herself  headlong  from  some  high  steeple,  or  go  gipseying  about  the 
world  as  did  the  Infanta  Donna  XJrraca,  thou  woiddst  have  been  right  in  not 
coming  into  my  mind;  but  if,  in  two  turns  of  a  hand,  and  less  than  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  I  can  equip  her  with  a  Don  and  Tour  Ladyship  and  raise  thee  from  the 
straw  to  sit  under  a  canopy  of  state,  and  upon  a  sofa  with  more  velvet  cushions 
than  all  the  Almohadas*  of  Morocco  had  Moors  in  their  lineage,  why  wilt  thou 
not  consent,  and  desire  what  I  desire?"  "Would  you  know  why,  husband?" 
answered  Teresa.  "  It  is  because  of  the  proverb,  which  says,  '  He  that  covers 
thee  discovers  thee.'  The  poor  man  is  scarcely  looked  at,  while  every  eye  is 
turned  upon  the  rich^  and  if  the  poor  man  grows  rich  and  great,  then  I  warrant 
you  there  is  work  enough  for  your  grumblers  and  backbiters,  who  swarm  every- 
where like  bees." 

"Hearken  to  me,  Teresa, "answered  Sancho,  ''and  listen  to  what  I  am  going  to 
my;  mayhap  thou  hast  never  heard  it  before  in  all  thy  life :  and  I  do  not  sj^ak 
now  of  my  own  head,  but  from  the  speeches  of  that  good  father  the  preacher,  who 
held  forth  to  us  last  Lent  in  this  village,  who,  if  I  remember  right,  said  that  the 
things  which  are  present  before  our  eyes  take  a  stronger  hold  on  our  minJs  than 
things  past." 

*  A  play  on  the  word  Almohada,  which  signifies  a  cushion,  and  is  also  the  name  of  &  famoiv 
tribe  of  Anhe  in  Afiioa.    J. 
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All  this  parade  of  reasoningy  so  ont  of  character  in  Sancho,  tended  to  confirm 
the  opinion  of  the  translator  that  this  chapter  could  not  possibly  bo  genuine, 
"  That  being  the  case/'  continued  Sancho, ''  when  we  see  any  person  finely  dressed, 
and  set  off  with  rich  apparel  and  with  a  train  of  servants,  we  are  moved  to  show 
him  respect;  for,  though  we  cannot  but  remember  certain  scurvy  matters  either 
of  poverty  or  parentage,  that  formerly  belonged  to  him,  but  which  being  long 
gone  by  are  abnost  forgotten,  we  only  think  of  what  we  see  before  our  eyes. 
And  if,  as  the  preacher  said,  the  person  so  raised  by  good  luck,  from  nothing,  as 
it  were,  to  the  tip-top  of  prosperity,  be  weU-behaved,  generous,  and  civil,  and 
gives  himself  no  ridiculous  airs,  pretenting  to  vie  with  t^e  old  nobility,  take  my 
word  for  it,  Teresa,  nobody  will  twit  him  with  what  he  was,  but  will  respect 
him  for  what  he  is:  except,  indeed,  the  envious,  who  hate  every  man's  good 
luck."  "I  don't  understand  you,  husband,"  replied  Teresa;  "do  what  you 
think  fit,  and  do  not  crack  my  brains  any  more  with  your  speeches  and  flourishes ; 
but  if  you  are  revolved  to  do  as,  you  say" — "Eesolved,  you  should  say,  wife," 
quoth  Sancho,  "and  not  revolved."  "Do  not  trouble  yourself  to  mend  my 
words,"  answered  Teresa;  " I  speak  as  it  pleases  GK)d,  and  meddle  not  with  your 
fine  notions.  I  say  if  you  hold  stiU  in  the  same  mind  of  being  a  governor,  take 
your  son  Sancho  with  you,  and  train  him  up  to  your  calling,  for  it  is  fit  that  sons 
should  learn  their  fiither's  trade."  "  When  I  have  a  government,"  quoth  Sancho, 
"  I  will  send  for  him  by  the  poet ;  and  also  money  to  you,  which  I  shall  have 
in  abundance,  for  people  are  always  ready  enough  to  lend  their  money  to  gover- 
nors ;  and  mind  you  clothe  the  boy  so  that  he  may  look,  not  like  what  he  is, 
but  what  he  will  be."  "Send  you  the  money,"  quoth  Teresa,  "and  I  will 
make  him  as  fine  as  a 

palm  branch."     "We  are  i  '    •;   v     •=  \  n\  fJ 

agreed,  then,"  quoth  San-  M    ,  ^  .  ^        ' '  ',    "  ' ;  !  » 

cho,  "that  our  daughter  '  "^'      !;  !  *  *       , 

is  to  be  a  countess?" 
"  The  day  that  I  see  her 
a  countess,"  answered  Te- 
resa, "I  shall  reckon  I 
am  laying  her  in  her 
grave:  but  I  say  again 
you  must  do  as  you  please, 
for  to  this  burden  women 
are  bom— they  must  obey 
their  husbands  if  they  are 
ever  such  blockheads;" 
and  then  she  began  to 
weep  as  bitterly  as  if  she 
already  saw  little  Sancha 
dead  and  buried.  Sancho 
comforted  her,  and  pro- 
mised that,  though  he 
must  make  her  a  countess, 
he  would  put  it  off  as 
long  as  possible.      Thus 

ended  their  dialogue,*  and  Sancho  went  to  pay  his  master  another  visit,  in  ordex 
to  confer  on  the  subject  of  their  departure. 

*  This  dispute  between  Sancho  and  his  wife  has  been  imitated  by  Molidre,  in  his  oomedy  of 
*<  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme."  (Act  iii  scene  12)  This  plagiarism  has  alr^y  been  adverted 
to  by  Mons.  de  Cailhava  (De  carte  de  la  Comedie,  tonu  iii  p.  426),  who  acknowledges  that  the 
French  theatre  owes  to  that  of  Spain  the  first  good  tragedy  and  the  first  comedy  of  character;  being 
ihoseimitated  by  Comeille,  iiom  "Hie  Cid'*  of  Guillen  de  Castro,  and  *'ElMetiroao*'  of  Lope.  P. 
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CHAPTEE   VI. 

or  WHAT  PASSED  BBTWEEX  DON  QUIXOTB,  HI8  NIBCB,  AlfD  HOI78BXXBPBB,  WHIGH  XB  OVX  OF  TRT 
MOST  DCPOBTANT  0HAPTBB8  HC  THB  17B0LB  HIBTOST. 

^HE  niece  and  housekeeper  of  Don  Quixote, 
T  during  the  c(H3ya:Bation  of  Sancho  Fanza  and 
his  wife  Teresa  Cascajo,  were  not  idle;  fixr 
they  were  led  to  suspect,  from  a  thousand 
symptoQis,  that  he  was  indined  to  break  looee 
a  third  time,  and  return  to  the  exercise  of  Mb 
imlucky  knight-errantry;  and  therefore  endea- 
voured, by  all  possible  means,  to  divert  him 
from  his  unhappy  purpose:  but  it  was  all 
preaching  in  the  desert,  and  hammering  on  cold 
'  iron.  iiJQong  the  many  dialogues  whidi  passed 
between  them  on  the  subject,  the  housekeeper 
said  to  him,  **  Indeed,  sir,  if  you  wiU  not  tarry  quietly  at  home,  and  leave  oft 
rambling  over  hills  and  dales  like  a  troubled  spirit  in  quest  of  those  name  adven- 
tures, which  I  call  misadventures,  I  am  fully  resolved  to  pray  to  God  and  tiie 
king  to  put  a  stop  to  it."  To  which  Don  Quixote  repli^ :  **  Mistress  house- 
keeper, what  answer  God  will  return  to  your  complaints  I  know  not,  any  more 
than  what  his  majesty  will  give  you ;  I  only  know  that,  if  I  were  king,  I  would 
excuse  myself  from  answering  the  in&iite  number  of  impertinent  memorials  whieh 
are  daily  presented  to  him.  Indeed,  one  of  the  greatest  &tigues  to  which 
monarchs  are  subject  is  the  hearing  and  answering  of  every  person  who  chooses 
to  address  him ;  and  therefore  I  should  be  sorry  if  he  were  troubled' with  my  oon- 
cems."  **  Pray  sir,''  said  the  housekeeper,  "  are  there  no  knights  in  his  majesty's 
court?"  ''Yes,  many,"  replied  Don  Quixote;  ''and  Jbighly  necessary  they  are 
to  keep  up  the  state  and  dignity  of  princes."  "Would  it  not,  then,  be  better," 
replied  she,  "  that  your  worship  should  be  one  of  them,  so  that  you  might  quietly 
serve  your  king  and  lord  at  court } "  "  Look  you,  friend,"  answered  Don  Quixot^ 
"  all  knights  cannot  be  courtiers,  neither  can,  nor  ought,  all  courtiers  to  be 
knights-errant.  There  must  be  some  of  every  station  in  the  world,  and  though 
we  are  all  knights,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  us ;  for  the  oourtier-knight 
traverses  the  globe  only  on  a  map,  without  expense  or  &tigue,  suffering  nei^er 
heat  nor  cold,  hunger  nor  thirst ;  whereas  the  true  knight-errant,  exposed  to  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  atmosphere,  by  night  and  by  day,  on  foot  and  on  home- 
back,  explores  every  quarter  of  the  habitable  world.  Nor  do  we  know  our 
enemies  in  picture  only,  but  in  their  proper  persons,  and  attack  them  upon  every 
occasion,  without  standing  upon  trifles,  or  upon  the  laws  of  duelling,  such  as 
whether  our  adversary  bears  a  shorter  or  longer  lance  or  sword-— whether  he  is 
protected  by  holy  relics,  or  wears  any  secret  coat  of  mail,  or  whether  the  sun 
be  duly  divided  or  not :  with  other  ceremonies  of  the  same  stamp,  used  in  single 
combats  between  man  and  man,  which  thou  dost  net  understand,  but  I  do.  ^d 
thou  must  know,  farther,  that  the  true  knight-errant,  though  he  should  espy  ten 
giants,  whose  heads  not  only  touch,  but  overtop,  the  clouds,  and  though  each  of 
tiiem  stalk  on  two  prodigious  towers  instead  of  legs,  an^  hath  aims  like  the 
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maininasts  of  Huge  and  mighty  ships  of  war,  and  each  eye  like  a  great  mill-wheel, 
and  glowing  like  a  fiery  fdmace ;  yet  must  he  in  nowise  be  affiighted,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  with  gentle  dsmeanonr  and  an  undaunted  heart,  encounter,  assail,  and, 
if  possible,  in  an  instant  vanquish  and  rout  them,  although  they  tAiould  como 
defended  by  the  impenetrable  coat  of  a  certain  shell-fish,  harder  than  diamond ; 

and,  instead  of  swords,  armed 
with  dreadftd  sabres  of  Da- 
mascus steel,  or,  as  I  have' 
seen  more  tiian  once,  huge 
maces  pointed  with  the  same 
metaL  All  this  I  have  said, 
.  mistress  housekeeper,  that 
thou  mayst  understand  the 
difference  between  one  species 
«  of  knight  and  another;  and 

it  were  to  be  wished  that  all 
princes  could  duly  appreciate 
this  last,  or  rather  first  order 
— I  mean  the  knights-errant, 
who  were,  in  times  past,  the 
^  — '^r — a:___  - — CJI.^^^-~^^>^  bulwark  not  only  of  one,  but 

^-— ■"  'rr-rrv^-'" ^  ^f  many  kingdoms.'* 

''Ah,  dear  nuclei"  buid  luo  luece,  ''be  assured  all  the  stories  you  tell  us  of 
knights-errant  are  fables  and  lies ;  uid  their  histories  deserve  to  be  burnt,  or  at 
least  to  be  marked  by  a  Sanbenito,*  or  some  badge,  that  their  wickedness  may  be 
known."  "Now,  by  the  (Jod  in  whom  I  live !"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  were  you 
not  my  own  sister's  daughter,  I  would  make  such  an  example  of  you,  for  the 
blasphemy  you  have  uttered,  that  the  whole  world  should  resound  with  it. 
What !  a  young  baggage  who  scarcely  knows  how  to  manage  a  dozen  of  bobbins, 
presume  to  raise  her  voice  in  censure  of  the  histories  of  boights-errant !  What 
would  sir  Amadis  have  said  to  this  ? — ^though  he,  indeed,  I  believe,  would  have 
pardoned  thee ;  for  he  was  the  most  humble  and  most  courteous  knight  of  his 
time,  and,  moreover,  a  great  protector  of  damsels.  But  thy  profanity  might  have 
reached  the  ears  of  others,  firom  whose  indignation  thou  wouldst  not  have 
escaped  so  easily;  for  all  are  not  equally  gentle  and  courteous.  Neither  are  all 
those  who  call  themselves  knights  really  so :  for  some  are  not  sterling  gold,  but 
base,  counterfeit  stuff,  which,  though  deceiving  the  sight,  cannot  stand  the  test 
of  truth."  There  are  low  fellows,  who  strain  and  swell  even  to  bursting,  to  appear 
great;  and  others  you  will  see,  of  exalted  rank,  who  seem  desirous  only  to  emulate 
tiie  base.  While  the  one  class  rises  by  ambition  or  virtue,  the  other  sinks  by 
meanness  or  vice :  yet  is  it  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  these  varieties, 
so  alike  in  name,  and  so  different  in  Iheir  actions."  "Bless  me,  uncls!"  quoth 
the  niece,  "  that  you  should  be  so  knowing,  that,  if  need  were,  you  might  mount 
a  pulpit  and  hold  forth  in  the  streets,  and  yet  so  in&tuated  as  to  imagine  yourself 
vtdiant  at  your  time  of  life,  and  strong,  when,  alas !  you  are  «o  infirm ;  and 
pretend  to  make  crooked  things  straight,  though  bent  yourself  under  the  weight 
of  years :  and,  above  all,  set  up  for  a  knight,  when  you  are  no  such  thing ! — 
some  gentry  may  indeed  pretend  to  that  honour,  but  those  who  are  poor  must 
not  look  so  high." 

"  Thou  art  right,  niece,"  answered  Don  Quixote;  "  and  I  oould  tell  thee  such 
things  concemiDg  lineages  as  would  surprise  thee :  but,  not  choosing  to  mix 
sacred  with  profane  subjects,  I  forbear.  You  must  know,  my  firiends,  that  all  the 
genealogies  in  the  world  may  be  reduced  to  four  kinds.     The  first  are  those 

^  A  ooat  of  black  canvas  painted  over  -with  flames  and  devilfl.  it  i0  worn  by  hereticfl^  iHiMl 
going  to  be  burnt  by  order  (^  the  Inquisition.  J. 
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funilieB  who  from  a  low  beginning  have  raiaed  and  extended  themfielves,  until 
toey  haYe  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  o£  human  greatneee :  the  second  are  those 
of  hig^  extraction,  who  have  preserved  their  original  dignity ;  the  third  sort  are 
those  who,  from  a  great  fonndation,  hare  gradually  dwindled,  until,  like  a  pyramid, 
they  terminate  in  a  small  point.  The  last,  which  are  the  most  numerous  elass, 
are  those  who  have  begun  and  continued  low,  and  who  must  end  the  same : — 
such  are  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Of  the  first  kind  we  have  an  example  in 
the  Ottoman  £unily,  whose  founder,  from  the  lowly  rank  of  a  shepherd,  has  at- 
tained its  present  height  Of  the  second  order,  examples  may  be  adduced  from 
sundry  hereditary  princes,  who  peaceably  govern  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
dominions  without  seeking  to  ^aige  or  contract  them.  Of  those  who  began 
great,  and  have  ended  in  a  point,  there  are  thousands  of  instances ;  for  all  the 


Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  the  Cssars  of  Borne,  with  all  that  infinite  herl 
(if  I  may  so  call  them)  of  princes,  monarchs,  and  lords,  the  Modes,  AssytianSy 
Greaka,  PendaBs,  and  Barbarians— I  say,  all  these  fkmilies  and  states,  as  well  as 
their  founders,  have  ended  in  a  point — that  is,  in  nothing ;  for  it  is  impossible 
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now  to  find  any  of  their  descendants,  and,  if  they  were  in  existence,  it  would  be 
in  some  low  and  abject  station.  Of  the  lower  race  I  have  nothing  to  say,  only 
that  they  serve  to  swell  the  number  of  the  living,  without  deserving  any  other 
&me  or  eulogy.  From  all  that  I  have  said  you  must  dearly  see,  my  good 
simpletons,  that  genealogies  are  involved  in  endless  confusion,  and  that  those  only 
are  illustrious  and  great  who  are  distingaished  by  their  virtue  and  liberality,  as 
well  as  their  riches :  for  the  great  man  who  is  vicious  is  only  a  great  sinner : 
and  the  rich  man  who  wants  liberality  is  but  a  miserly  pauper.  The  gratifi- 
cation which  wealth  can  bestow  is  not  in  mere  possession,  nor  in  lavishing  it 
with  prodigality,  but  in  the  wise  application  of  it.  The  poor  knight  can  only 
manifest  lus  nmk  by  his  virtues  and  general  conduct  He  must  be  weU-bied, 
courteous,  kind  and  obliging;  not  proud,  nor  arrogant,  no  murmurer:  above 
all,  he  must  be  charitable,  and  by  two  maravedis  given  cheerfidly  to  the  poor 
he  shall  displav  as  much  generosity  as  the  rich  man  who  bestows  large  dms 
by  sound  of  bell.  Of  such  a  man  no  one  would  doubt  his  honourable  descent, 
and  general  applause  will  be  the  sure  reward  of  his  virtue.  There  are  two 
roads,  my  daughtersy  by  which  men  may  attain  riches  and  honour:  the  one 
by  letters,  the  other  by  arms.  I  have  more  in  me  of  the  soldier  than  of  the 
scholar;  and  it  is  evident,  from  my  propensity  to  arms,  that  I  was  bom  under 
the  influence  of  the  planet  Hars;  so  that  I  am,  as  it  were,  forced  into  that 
track,  and  must  foUow  it  in  spite  of  the  whole  world.  Your  endeavours,  there- 
fore, will  be  fiiiitless,  in  dissuading  me  from  that  which  heaven  wills,  £eite 
ordains,  reason  demands,  and  above  all,  that  to  which  my  inclinations  irresis- 
tibly impel  me.  Well  I  know  the  innumerable  toils  of  knight-eirantry ;  but  I 
know  also  its  honour  and  reward.  The  path  of  virtue  is  narrow,  while  that  of 
vice  is  easy  and  broad;  and  equally  different  are  the  points  to  which  they  lead: 
Ihe  one  to  life  eternal,  the  other  to  ignominy  and  drath.  I  know,  as  oar  great 
Castilian  poet  expresses  it,*  that — 

Thronpjb  these  lough  palhi^  to  gtin  a  i^orioui  xmbw. 
We  chmb  the  steep  ascent  that  lesfds  to  &me. 
They  miss  the  road  who  quit  the  ragged  way. 
And  in  the  smoother  tracks  of  pleasure  stray. 

"Ah,  woe  is  me!"  quoth  the  niece;  "my  uncle  a  poet  too!    He  knows 
everything ;  nothing  comes  amiss  to  him !    I  will  lay  a  wager  that,  if  he  had  a 

mind  to  turn  mason,  he  could 
'  "  '  buQd  a  house  with  as  much  ease 

as  a  bird-cage  !*'  "I  assure  thee 
niece,**  answered  Bon  Quixote, 
.^  "that  were  not  my  whole  soul 
engrossed  by  the  arduous  duties 
of  chivalry,  I  would  engage  to 
do  anything: — ^there  is  not  a 
curious  art  which  I  would  not 
acquire;  especially  that  of 
miJdng  bird-cages  and  tooth- 
picks." 

A  knocking  at  the  door  was 

DOW  heud,  and  finding,  upon 

inqmry,    that   it   was    Sancho 

Panza,    the    house-keeper,    to 

avoid  the  sight  of  him  whom 

-• .  she  abhorred,  ran  to  hide  herself 

while  the  niece  lot  him  in.    His  master  Don  Quixote  reodved  him  with  open  arms, 

and,  being  closeted  together,  a  conversation  ensued,  not  inferior  to  the  &rmer 

•  Elegyonthedeathof  J)onBenuttd«odeTQlado,b7QareiiasodekYaga.-«P. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

OF  "WHAT  PASSED    3IETWSEN  DON  QTJIXOTB    AMD    HIS  SQXTIBB,  WITH  OTHEE  HTM A1»  AWiB 

OCCUBEBNCBS. 

8  soon  as  the  house-keeper  saw  that 
Sancho  and  her  master  were  shut  up 
together,  she  suspected  the  drift  of 
")  their  conference;  and  doubting  not,  but 
that    another  unfortunate  expedition 
would  be  the  result,  she  put  on  her 
yeil  and  set  off,  full  of  trouble  and 
anxiety,  to  seek  the  bachelor  Sampson 
Cairasco:  thinking  that  as  he  was  a 
well-spoken  person,  and  a  new  acquain- 
tance of  her  master,  he  might  be  able 
to  dissuade  him  from  so  extravagant  a 
project.      She  found  him  walking  to 
';   and  fro  in  the  court -yard  of  his  house, 
and  she  immediately  fell  down  on  her 
knees  before  him.    The  bachelor  seeing 
her  in  this  situatiou,  and  that  she  was  apparently  suffering  under  some  heavy 
affliction,  said  to  her,  "  What  is  the  matter,  mistress  house-keeper  ?    What  haiB 
befallen  you,  that  you  seem  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost  ?  '*    "  Nothing  at  all,  dear 
sir,"  quoth  die,  "  only  that  my  master  is  most  certeinly  breaking  for^."    "  How 
breaking  forth,  mistress?"  demanded  Sampson;  "has  he  burst  in  any  part  of 
his  body  ? "    "  No,  but  he  is  breaking  forth  into  his  old  madness,  signer  bachelor," 
she  replied;  "he  is  surely  in  the  mind  to  be  strolling  again  about  the  wide  world 
for  the  third  time,  in  search  of  adventures,  as  he  calls  them.     The  first  time,  he 
was  brought  home  to  us  laid  athwart  an  ass,  all  battered  and  bruised.    The  second 
time  he  returned  in  an  ox- waggon,  locked  up  in  a  cage,  and  so  changed,  poor 
soul,  that  his  own  mother  would  not  have  known  hm ;  so  feeble,  wan,  and 
withered,  and  his  eyes  sunk  into  the  farthest  comer  of  his  brains,  insomuich  thai 
it  took  me  above  six  hundred  eggs  to  get  him  a  little  up  again,  as  Qod  and  the 
world  is  my  witness,  and  my  hens,  that  will  not  let  me  lie."     "  I  can  easily 
believe  that,"  answered  the  bachelor;  "for  your  hens  are  too  well  bred  and  fed 
to  say  one  thing  and  mean  another.     Then  these  apprehensions  for  your  master 
are  the  whole  and  sole  cause  of  your  trouble,  are  they,  Mrs.  Housekeeper?" 
"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  she.     "  Be  in  no  pain  then,"  replied  the  bachelor,  "  but 
go  home  in  God's  name,  and  get  me  something  warm  for  breakfEist,  and  on 
your  way  repeat  the  prayer  of  St.  ApoUonia,  if  you  know  it ;  I  will  be  with 
you  instantly,  and  you  shall  see  wonders."     "Bless  me!"  replied  the  house- 
keeper, "  the  prayer  of  St  ApoUonia,  say  you  }  that  might  do  something  if  my 
master's  distemper  laid  in  his  gums;  but  alas!  it  is  all  in  his  brain."     "I 
know  what  I  say,  mistress  housekeeper."  replied  Sampson;  "  get  you  home,  and 
do  not  stand  disputing  with  me ;  for  you  know  I  am  a  Salamancan  bachelor  of 
arts,  and  there  is  no  bachelorising  beyond  that."     Then  away  went  the  house- 
keeper home,  while  the  bachelor  repaired  to  the  priest,  with  whom  he  held  a  con- 
sultation, the  issue  of  which  will  come  out  in  due  time. 

During  the  interview  between  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  some  conversatioii 
took  place,  which  the  history  relates  at  luge  with  great  accuracy  and  truth.    <'  I 
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have  now,  sir,"  quoth  Sancho  to  his  master,  **  reluced  my  wife  to  consent  that  I 
flhonld  go  with  your  worship  wherever  Jrou  please  to  carry  me."  "  Beduced,  thou 
shouldst  say,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "and  not  'reluced.'"    **  Once  or  twice 


already,"  answered  Sancho,  "  I  have  besought  your  worship  not  to  mind  my 
words,  when  you  know  my  meaning ;  and  when  you  do  not,  say,  Sancho,  or 
devil,  I  understand  thee  not ;  and  &en  if  I  do  not  explain  mysdf,  you  may 
correct  me,  for  I  am  so  focile." — *'  I  do  not  understand  thee  now,  Sancho,"  said 
Don  Quixote ;  for  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  <  focile.'  "  "  So  focile,"  answered 
Sancho,  "means,  I  am  so  much  so."  "  I  understand  thee  still  less  now,"  replied 
Don  Quixote.  "  Why,  if  you  do  not  understand  me,"  answered  Sancho,  "  I 
cannot  help  it;  I  know  no  more,  so  God  help  me!"  "0!  now  I  have  it," 
answered  Don  Quixote,  "thou  wilt  say  that  thou  art  so  docile,  so  pliant,  and  so 
tractable,  that  thou  wilt  readily  comprehend  whatever  I  say,  and  wilt  learn 
whatever  I  shall  teach  thee."  "  I  will  lay  a  wager,"  quoth  &uicho,  "  you  took 
me  from  the  first,  only  you  had  a  mind  to  puzzle  me,  that  you  might  hear  some 
more  of  my  blunders."  "Perhaps  thou  mayest  be  right  there,"  answered 
Don  Quixote ;  "  but  tell  me,  what  says  Teresa  ?"  "  Teresa,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  says 
that  fSast  bind,  fast  find,  and  that  we  must  have  less  taUdng,  and  more  doing :  for 
he  who  shuffles  is  not  he  who  cuts,  and,  '  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the 
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bush;'  ana  I  Bay,  ^oagh  there  is  but  little  in  irofnan's  advice,  yet  he  that  irant 
take  it  is  not  over  wise."  "1  say  so  too,*'  replied  Don  Quixote ;  "prboeed, 
Sancho,  f(»r  thoa  talkest  admirably  to-day."  "The  case  is  this/'  replied  Sancho, 
"  that,  as  yonr  worship  yery  well  knows,  we  are  all  mortal — ^here  to-day,  and 
gone  to-moiTow ;  that  the  Lunb  goes  to  the  spit  as  soon  as  the  sheep ;  and  that 
nobody  can  promise  himself  longer  life  than  Ckd  pleases:  for  when  death  knocks 
at  the  door,  he  tarns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  excuses — nothing  can  stay  him,  neither 
force,  nor  entreaties  nor  sceptres,  nor  mitres :  for  so  it  is  said  both  in  tiie  street 
and  in  the  pulpit.'*  "  All  this  is  true,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  but  I  do  not 
perceive  what  thou  wouldst  be  at."  "  What  I  would  be  «l^"  quoth  Sancho,  "  is 
that  your  worship^  would  be  pleased  to  allow  me  waget— 00  much  a  montii,  as 
long  as  I  shall  serve  you,  and  that,  in  case  of  need,  the  same  may  be  paid  out  of 
your  estate :  for  I  have  no  mind  to  trust  to  rewards,  which  may  come  late 
or  never;  God  help  me  with  my  own,  which  I  would  be  glad  to  know,  be 
it  little  or  much :  for  the  hen  sits,  if  it  be  but  upon  one  egg ;  and  many  littles 
make  a  miokle,  and  while  something  is  getting,  nothing  is  losing.  In  good 
truth,  ^ould  it  fall  out  I^Mit  your  worship  diould  give  me  that  same  island  you 
have  promised  me  (but  which  I  am  afbaid  will  never  oame\  I  would  not  wish  to 
make  a  hard  bargain,  but  am  willing  that  my  wages  shofdd  be  deducted  from  the 
rent  of  such  island  Mrly,  cantity  for  cantity."  '^Is  not  '  quantity,'  as  good  as 
'cantity,'  Mend  Sancho?"  answered  Don  Quixote.  "I  understand  you," 
quoth  Sandio;  "I  suppose  now,  I  should  have  said  'quantitjr,'  and  not 
'  cantity/  bat  that  sigmfies  nothings  since  your  worship  kiww  my  meaning." 
''  Yes,  and  to  the  very  bottom  of  it,"  returned  Don  Qmxoto.  "  I  plainly  see 
the  mark  at  which  thou  art  leveDiag  all  thy  proverbs ;  but  hear  me,  Sancho,  I 
should  have  no  objection  to  appoint  tliee  wages  had  I  ever  met  with  any 

example  among  the  histories  of 
knights-errant  that  showed  the 
least  glimmering  of   any  such 
moAtiity  or  yearly  stipend.     I 
have  nad  all,  or  most  of  those 
histories,  and  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  read  thatany  knight- 
errant  allowed  his  squire  fixed 
wages ;  on  the  contnu^,  they  all 
served  upon  courtesy;  and  when 
least  expecting  it,  if  their  masters 
were  fortunate,   they  were  re- 
warded with  an  island,  or  some- 
'  thing  equal  to  it;  at  ail  events 
^  they  were  certain  of  title  and 
rank       It,    Saneho,  upon  the 
strength  of  these  expectations, 
thou  art  willing  to  return  to  my 
service,  in  God's  name  do  so; 
but  thou  art  mistaken  if  thou 
hast  any  hope  that  I  shall  aot  in 
opposition  to  the  ancient  usages 
of  chivalry.   Betum  home,  there- 
fore, Sandio,  and  inform  thy  wife 
of  my  detemunation ;  and  if  she 
is  willing  and  thou  ari  oiapu^ieU  to  buiy  with  me  upon  the  terms  I  mentioned — 
h&ne  quidtm;  if  not,  we  mil  at  least  part  friends :  for  if  the  dove-house  wants 
not  bait,  it  will  never  want  pigeons ;  and  take  notice,  son,  that  a  good  reyenkuL 
is  better  than  a  bad  possession,  and  a  POod  claim  better  than  bad  pay.    I  talk 
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tlniBy  Sanoho^  io  show  titeo  tiiat  I  also  can  disofaaige  a  volley  of  prorerbs.  Bat, 
to  be  plain  ynih  tfaee,  if  thoa  art  not  duposed  to  accompany  mo  upon  oonrteoy, 
and  follow  my  fortonee^  the  Lord  have  thee  in  his  keeping,  and  make  lliee 
a  saint;  for  I  shall  nover  want  squires  more  obedient,  mote  diligent^  and  at  the 
same  time,  less  talkative  and  selfish  than  thou  art 

On  hearing  this  fixed  resolntion,  the  hopes  of  Sancho  w»e  overclouded,  and 
Ids  heart  suxik  within  him :  for  hitherto  he  had  never  supposed  it  possible  that 
his  master  would  go  without  him  for  the  world's  worth ;  and  as  he  was  standing 
thoughtful  and  dejected,  Sampson  Garraseo  entered  the  chamber,  followed  by  the 
niece  and  housekeeper,  who  were  curious  to  hear  what  arguments  he  would  use 
to  dissuade  the  kmght  from  Ids  threatened  expedition.  The  waggish  bachelor 
approached  hkn  wi^  great  respect,  and  after  embracing  him,  said  in  an  \Blevated 
tone,  **  0  flower  of  kmght-eirantry !  0  resplendent  Ught  of  arms !  0  miiror 
and  glory  of  the  Spanish  nation !  May  it  please  heaven  that  all  those  who  shall 
seek  to  prevent  or  impede  your  third  sally  be  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  their  own 
wiles,  nor  ever  accomplish  their  evil  desire !"  Then  turning  to  the  housekeepeir 
he  said:  "JXow  mistress  housekeeper,  you  may  save  yourself  the  trouble 
of  saying  the  prayer  of  St.  Apollonia ;  for  I  know  that  it  is  the  positive  deter- 
mination of  the  stars  that  signer  Don  Qidxote  shall  resume  his  glorious  career, 
and  I  should  greatly  burthen  my  conscience  did  I  not  give  intimation  thereof, 
and  persuade  this  knight  no  longer  to  restrain  the  force  of  his  valorous  arm, 
nor  check  the  virtuous  ardour  of  his  soul,  since  by  delay  he  defrauds  the 
injured  world  of  redress,  orphans  of  protection,  damsels  of  deliverance,  widows 
of  relief,  and  matrons  of  support,  with  other  matters  of  this  nature,  dependent  on 
knight-errantry.  60  on  then,  dear  signer  Don  Quixote,  my  brave  and  gallant 
knight!  lose  no  time,  but  set  forward  rather  to-day  than  to-morrow;  and 
if  anything  be  wanting  to  hasten  the  execution  of  your  design,  here  am  I,  ready 
to  assbt  you  with  my  life  and  fortune;  if  your  excellencv  stand  in  need  of 
a  squire,  I  shall  esteem  myself  singularly  fortanate  in  having  the  honour 
to  serve  you  in  that  capacity."  ''Did  I  not  taU  thee,''  said  Don  Quixote, 
turning  to  Sonoho,  "  that  I  should  be  in  no  want  of  squires  ?  Behold  who  now 
offers  himself!  The  renowned  bachelor  Sampson  Garraseo,  the  darling  and 
delight  of  the  Salaraancan  schools !  sotmd  and  active  of  body,  patient  of  heat  and 
cold,  of  hunger  and  thinty  no  prater — ^Ln  short,  possessing  all  the  qualifications 
requisite  in  tiie  sqidrs  of  a  kmght-errant!  But  heaven  forbid  that,  to  gratify  my 
own  private  todioation,  I  should  endanger  this  pillar  of  literature,  this  urn 
of  genius,  and  kp  off  so  fiouziihing  a  branch  of  the  noble  and  liberal  arts.  No, 
let  our  new  Sainpoon  abida  in  his  country,  and  do  honour  to  the  grey  hairs  of  his 
venerable  parents,  byfaeooming  its  omamenL  I  will  be  eontent  with  any 
squire,  since  flaaeiw  deigns  not  co  aooompany  me."  ''I  do  deign,"  quoth 
Sancho,  with  ajws  swimming  in  tears;  '*  it  shall  nevef  ba  «dd  of  me,  dear 
master,  '  the  bread  eateui  iLe  company  teoke  up.'  I  am  not  come  of  an 
ungrateful  stock;  fiir  all  the  world  known^  especially  our  tillage,  who  the 
Panzas  were,  that  have  gone  before  me.  Besides,  I  know,  by  many  good  works 
and  better  words,  your  worship's  inclination  to  do  me  a  kindness :  and  if  I  have 
said  too  much  upon  the  article  of  wages,  it  was  to  please  my  wife,  who, 
when  once  she  sets  about  persuading  one  to  a  thing,  no  mallet  drives  the  hoops 
of  a  tub  as  she  does  to  get  her  will;  but  a  man  must  be  a  man,  and  a  woman  a 
woman;  and  since  I  am  a  man  elsewhere,  I  will  also  be  one  in  my  own  house, 
in  spite  <^  anybody :  so  your  wor^p  has  notitdng  to  do  but  to  look  after  your 
win  and  its  codicil,  in  such  manner  as  it  cannot  be  rebuked ;  and  let  us  set  out 
immediately,  that  the  soul  of  signer  Sampson  may  be  at  rest,  as  he  is  obliged 
in  conscience,  he  says,  to  persuade  your  worship  to  make  a  third  sally ;  and  I 
again  offer  mvself  to  serve  your  worship  faithfully  and  loyally,  as  well  and 
better  than  all  the  squires  that  ever  served  knight-erxant  in  past  or  present  times. 
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The  bachelor  listened  in  admiration  to  Sancho,  for  thongh  he  had  read  the 
first  part  of  the  history,  he  had  hardly  conceived  it  possible  that  he  should 
really  be  so  pleasant  a  fellow  as  he  is  therein  described;  but  now  he  could 
believe  all  that  had  been  said  of  him :  in  short  he  set  down  both  the  master 
and  man  as  the  most  extraordinary  couple  the  world  had  ever  yet  produced. 
Don  Quixotn  rmd  Sancho  being  now  perfectly  reconciled,  they  agreed,  with  the 
approbation  ol  the  great  Garrasco,  their  oracle,  to  depart  within  three  days,  in 
which  time  they  might  have  leisure  to  provide  what  was  necessr ^  for  the  expe- 
dition, and  especially  a  complete  helmet,  which  Don  Quixote  tbdared  to  be 
indispensable.  Sampson  engaged  to  procure  one  from  a  friend,  who  he  was  sure 
would  not  refuse  it ;  though  he  confessed  the  brightness  of  the  steel  was  not  a 
little  obscured  by  tarnish  and  rust.  The  niece  and  housekeeper,  on  hearing  this 
determination,  made  a  woeful  outcry,  inveighing  bitterly  against  Carrasco,    who 


had  been  acting  agreeably  to  a  plan  previously  concerted  with  the  priest  and 
barber.  They  tore  their  hair,  scratdied  and  disfigurad  their  faces,  like  the 
ftmeral  mourners*  of  former  tunes,  and  lamented  the  approaching  departure  of 
their  master  as  if  it  were  his  death. 

*  It  was  .^r-merly  the  custom  to  hire  these  mourners  or  bewailers,  to  lament  over  the  body 
of  the  decoEibiAL    In  the  testament  of  the  Cid,  there  is  the  f  Uowing  passage :  **  Item,  I  d/»ire 
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Three  days  were  now  employed  in  preparation,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
Sancho  haying  appeased  his  wife,  and  Don  Quixote  his  niece  and  housekeeper, 
they  issued  forth  in  the  evening,  unobserved  by  any  except  the  bachelor,  who 
insisted  on  bearing  them  company  half  a  league  horn  the  village.  The  knight 
was  mounted  on  his  good  Eo2dnante,  and  the  squire  on  his  trusty  Dapple,  his 
wallets  stored  with  food,  and  his  purse  with  money,  providently  supplied  by  his 
master  in  case  of  need.  When  Sampson  took  his  leave,  he  expressed  an  earnest 
desire  to  have  advice  of  his  good  or  ill  fortune,  that  he  might  re^ice  or  condole 
with  him,  as  the  laws  of  Mendship  required.  Don  Quixote  having  promised  to 
comply  with  this  request,  the  bachelor  returned  to  tiie  village  and  the  knight 
and  squire  pursued  dieir  way  towards  the  great  city  of  Toboso. 


CHAPTEK  VIII. 

WHEBEIN    18    RELATBD    WHAT    BEFEL    DON    QUIXOTE    A8    HE    WAS    OODTO  TO  YIBIT  HI0   LADT 

DT7LC1MBA  DEL  TOBOSO. 

LESSEB  be  the  mighty  Alia !"  exclaims  Cid  Hamete 

Benengeli,  at  the  beginning  of  this  eighth  chapter, 

"blessed  be  AUa!'*  thrice  uttering  these  pious 

ejaculations,  upon  seeing  Don  Quixote  and  S^cho 

)  again  take  the  field ;  and  he  adds  that  from  this 

)  point  the  readers  of  this  delightful  history  may 

reckon  that  the  exploits  and  pleasantries  of  the 

knight  and  his  squire  will  recommence,  and  he 

entreats  them  to  fix  their  attention  only  on  the 

future  achievements  of  the  great  adventurer,  which 

j<  now  begin  upon  the  road  to  Toboso,  as  did  the 

II  former  in  the  plain  of  Montiel.     ^or,  indeed,  is 

f  this  any  very  imreasonable  request,  considering 

f  what  great  things  he  promises.     And  thus  he 

proceeds. 

Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  were  now  left  together,  and  scarcely  had  Sampson 

quitted  them  when  Bozinante  began  to  neigh,  and  Dapple  to  bray,  which  both 

knight  and  squire  regarded  as  a  good  omen.      It  must  be  confessed  that  the 

snorting  and  braying  of  Dapple  exceeded  the  neighings  of  the  steed ;  whence 

Sancho  gathered  that  his  good  luck  was  to  rise  above  and  exceed  that  of  his 

master.    But  whether  he  diew  this  inference  from  any  skill  in  judicial  astrology 

is  not  known,  as  the  history  is  silent  in  that  particular;  certainly  he  had  been 

heard  to  say,  when  he  happened  to  fall  or  stumble,  that  he  wished  he  had  not 

gone  out  that  day,  for  nothing  was  to  be  got  by  stumbling  or  MLing  but  a  torn 

shoo  or  a  broken  rib;  wherein,  although  a  simpleton,  he  was  not  far  out  of 

the  way. 

"  Friend  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote  to  his  squire,  ''  the  night  comes  on  apace, 

that  no  moarners  be  hired  to  weep  over  me."  (Escobar.  Romance  96.)  Coyairubias  adds  in 
his  Tesora  (yide  endecar),  *'  This  practice  of  bewailing  the  dead  was  common  over  all  Spain ; 
women,  with  heads  disheyeUed,  followed  the  bodies  of  their  husbands,  and  daughters,  those  of 
their  fathers,  tearing  their  hair  and  uttering  such  loud  lamentations  that  the  priests  could  not 
perform  their  functions  in  the  church."  In  some  proyinoes,  there  are  still  the  remains  of  these 
weeping  ceremonies.— P. 
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and  it  will  be  dark  before  we  reach  Toboio,  whither  I  am  reeolved  to  go  belbie 
I  undertake  any  other  adrentore*    There  will  I  receive  the  farewell  benediction 
of  the  peerleee  Dolcinea,  by  which  I  shall  secure  the  happy  acoompliahmeat  «f 
every  perilous  enterprise :  for  nothing  in  this  life  inspires  a  knight-errant  wiyi 
so  much  valour  as  the  favour  of  his  ndstrees."    "  I  believe  it/'  answered  Sancko; 
**  but  I  am  of  opinion  it  wUl  be  difficult  for  your  worship  to  q>eak  with  her 
alone-^at  least  in  any  place  where  you  may  receive  her  benediction ;  unless  she 
tosses  it  over  the  pales  of  the  yard  where  I  saw  her  last,  when  I  oairied  h^r  the 
letter  that  gave  an  account  of  the  pranks  your  worship  was  playing  on  the  moun- 
tain."    ''  Didst  thou  conceive  those  t6  be  pales,  Sancho/*  quoth  Don  Quixote^ 
"  over  which  thou  didst  behold  that  paragon  of  gentility  and  beauty  ?      Im- 
possible !    Thou  must  mean  galleries,  arcades,  or  cloisters,  of  some  rich  and  royal 
palace."     ''  All  that  may  be,*'  answered  Sancho ;  '*  but,  if  I  do  not  forget,  to  me 

, -^  ^  they  seemed  pales,  or 

/  V    __       . -.       V        — ^  I  have  a  very  shallow 

_.  memory."  "However, 

^  let  us  go  thither,  San- 

"^    cho,"  said  Don  Quixote; 

"  for,  so  I  but  gaze  on 

r     her,  be  itthrongh  pales, 

I     the  chinks  of  a  hut, 

I     or  lattice  window,  the 

smallest  ray  from  tiie 

■—  bright  sun  of  her  beauty 

will  soon  enlighten  my 
—  /  understanding,  and  for- 

^"^  tify  my  hearty  that  1 

■    ^-.-^  ^  shall  remain  without  a 

^^^ ' '- — ^  rival  either  in  prudence 

or  valour."  "  In  truth,  sir,'  answeriBd  Sancho,  "  when  I  saw  this  sun  of  the 
lad^  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  it  was  not  bright  enough  to  cast  forth  any  beams, 
owmg,  I  take  it,  to  the  dust  from  the  grain  which,  I  told  you,  her  ladyship  was 
winnowing,  and  which  overcast  her  fyJce  like  a  cloud."  "  What,  Sandio !"  said 
Don  Quixote,  "  dost  thou  persist  In  saying  and  believing  that  my  lady  Dulcinea 
was  winnowing  wheat — ^an  employment  so  unsuitable  to  persons  of  distinction, 
who  are  devoted  to  other  exercises  and  amusements  more  becoming  their  elevated 
station  ?  It  seems  thou  dost  not  remember,,  Sancho,  our  poet's  verses,  in  which 
he  describes  the  labours  of  the  four  nymphs  in  their  crystal  mansions^  when  they 
raised  their  heads  above  tiie  delightM  Tagus,  and  seated  themselves  on  the 
verdant  mead  to  work  those  rich  stnfib  which,  as  described  by  the  iagenious  bard, 
were  all  embroidered  witii  gold,  silk,  and  pearls.  And  thus  my  lady  must  have 
been  employed  when  thou  sawest  her ;  but  the  envy  of  some  wicked  enchantw 
changes  and  transforms  everything  that  should  give  me  pleasure ;  and  therefore, 
should  the  author  of  that  history  of  me  which  is  said  to  be  puUished,  be  some 
enemy  of  mine,  he  may,  I  fear,  have  been  very  inaceoraie,  mingling  a  thousand 
lies  with  a  single  truth,  and  digressing  into  idle  tales  unwc^y  of  true  and 
genuine  history.  0  envy !  Thou  root  of  infinite  evils,  and  canker-worm  of 
virtues !  There  is  no  other  vice,  Sancho,  which  has  not  some  object  of  pleasure 
to  excuse  it :  but  envy  is  attended  only  with  nothing  but  disgust,  malice«  and 
rancour."^  *'That  is  what  I  say,  too,"  replied  Sancho;  '*and  I  take  it  for 
granted,  in  that  same  legend  or  mstory  which  the  bachelor  Oarrasco  tells  us  he 
has  seen,  my  reputation  is  tossed  about  like  a  tennis-ball.  Now,  as  I  am  an 
honest  man,  I  never  spoke  ill  of  any  enchanter,  nor  hove  I  wealth  enough  to  be 
envied.  It  may  be  true,  indeed,  what  they  say,  that  I  am  somewhat  sly,  and 
0  little  inclined  to  roguish  tricks;  but  then  I  was  always  reckoned  mate  sim^plf 
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than  knavish.  Besides,  these  same  historians  ought  to  spare  tne  a  little,  if  I 
had  nothing  else  in  me  but  my  religian,  for  I  am  a  trae  Catholic,  and  have  a 
mortal  hatred  to  the  Jews.  But  let  them  say  what  they  will ;  naked  I  came, 
and  naked  must  go.  I  neither  lose  nor  win ;  and  so  my  name  be  but  in  print, 
and  go  about  the  world  merrily  firom  hand  to  hand,  not  a  fig  shall  I  care;  they 
may  say  of  me  "Whatever  they  list." 

"You  remind  me,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "of  what  happened  te  a&- 
mous  poet  of  our  own  times,  who  wrote  an  abusive  satire  upon  the  ladies  of  the 
court ;  but,  not  having  expressly  named  a  certain  female  of  rank,  so  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  she  was  included  in  it  or  not,  she  took  occasion  te  reproach 
him  for  the  omission,  and  desired  te  know  what  he  had  seen  in  her  that  she  was 
to  be  excluded,  and  commanded  him,  at  his  peril,  te  enlarge  his  satire,  and  in- 
troduce her  in  the  supplement.  The  poet  acquiesced,  and  did  not  spare  her  cha- 
racter; but  the  lady,  in  order  te  be  famous,  was  well  content  te  be  infamous. 
The  same  ^HtiH  of  ambition  was  that  of  the  shepherd  who  set  fire  te  the  temple  of 

Diana,  accounted  one  of 

the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world,  only  that  his 
name  might  live  in  fu- 
ture ages :  and  though, 
in  order  te  defeat  his 
purpose,  it  WM  com- 
manded by  public  edict 
that  his  name  should 
never  be  mentioned 
either  in  speech  or  wri- 
ting, yet  it  IB  known  to 
have  been  Erostetus. 
A  parallel  instance  is 
that  which  happened 
te  the  great  emperor 
Charies  Ihe  Fifth,  when 
he  went  te  look  over 
the  famous  church  of 
the  Botunda,  which,  by 
the  ancients,  was  called 
the  Pantheon,  or  temple 
of  all  the  gods,  but  now 
by  a  better  name^— the 

church  of  all  saints.  It  is  the  only  entire  edifice  remaining  of  heathen  Borne, 
and  one  of  the  most  considerable  records  of  the  greatness  and  magnificence  <^  that 
city.  It  is  circular  in  form,  spacious,  and  very  light  within,  though  it  has  but 
one  window,  being  a  circular  opening  at  the  tep,  through  which  the  emperor 
looked  down  te  view  the  interior  of  the  structure.  He  was  attended  by  a  Boman 
knight,  who  pointed  out  te  him  all  the  beauties  of  that  noble  edifice ;  and  after 
they  had  descended  from  the  sky-light,  the  knight  said  to  him, '  Sacred  sir,  a  thou- 
sand times  I  felt  inclined  to  dasp  your  majesty  in  my  arms,  and  cast  myself  down 
with  you  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  churoh,  that  my  name  might  be  eter- 
nal.' '  I  thank  you,'  answered  the  emperor,  '  for  not  indulging  your  ambitious 
thoughte  upon  this  occasion,  and  shall  take  care  in  fiiture  that  your  loyalty  be  not 
exposed  to  so  severe  a  trial,  and  therefore  command  you  never  to  let  me  see  you 
again.'  He  then  dismissed  him,  but  not  without  a  princely  token  of  his  gene- 
rosity. This  love  of  fame,  Sancho,  is  a  very  active  principle  within  us.  What, 
thinkest  thou,  cast  Horattus  down  frt)m  the  bridge,  armed  at  all  points,  into  the 
Tiber?    What  burnt  the  arm  and  hand  of  Mutius?    What  impelled  Oortius  to 
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throw  himself  into  the  flaming  gulf  that  opened  itself  in  the  midst  of  Borne  ? 
What  made  Caesar  pass  the  Knbicon  in  opposition  to  every  presage?  What 
made  the  valiant  Spaniards,  under  the  courteous  and  intrepid  Cortez,  destroy  their 
ships  on  the  shores  of  a  new  world  ?  These  and  a  multitude  of  other  great  ex- 
ploits, were  the  effects  of  *^<^t  imquenchable  thirst  after  distinction — tibit  fEune 


which  mortals  aspire  to,  as  the  only  meet  recompense  of  great  and  glorious  deeds. 
Though  we,  who  are  catholic  Christian  knights-errant,  ought  to  fix  our  hopes  on 
that  higher  reward  placed  in  the  celestial  and  eternal  regions,  which  is  happiness 
perfect  and  everlasting :  unlike  that  shadow  of  glory  which,  being  only  of  this 
world,  must  perish  wiQi  it.  Since  then  we  seek  a  Christian  reward,  0  my  Sancho, 
let  our  works  be  conformable  to  the  religion  we  profess.  In  slaying  giants  we 
must  destroy  pride  and  arrogance;  we  must  vanquish  envy  by  generosity;  wrath, 
by  a  serene  and  humble  spirit;  gluttony  and  sloth,  by  temperance  and  vigilance; 
licentiousness,  by  chastity  and  inviolable  fidelity  to  the  sovereign  mistresses  of  our 
hearts ;  indolence,  by  traversing  the  world  in  search  of  every  honourable  opportu- 
nity of  obtaining  renown  as  knights  and  Christians.  Such,  Sancho,  are  the  means 
by  which  we  must  gain  that  applause  which  is  the  reward  of  exalted  merit."  "  I 
understand  very  well  what  your  worship  has  been  saying,"  quoth  Sancho;  "  but, 
for  all  that,  I  wish  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  dissolve  me  one  doubt  which  has 
just  come  into  my  head."  **Eesolve,  thou  wouldst  say,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quix- 
ote :  **  declare  it,  in  Grod*s  name,  and  I  will  satisfy  thee  as  £ar  as  I  am  able." 
"  Pray  tell  me,  sir,"  proceeded  Sancho,  "  those  Julys  or  Augusts,  and  all  those 
migh^  heroes  you  spoke  of,  who  are  dead — ^where  are  they  now  ? "  "The  Gen- 
tiles," answered  Don  Quixote,  **  are  doubtless  in  hell ;  the  Christians,  if  they 
were  good  Christians,  are  either  in  purgatory  or  in  heaven."  "  Yery  well,"  quoth 
Sancho, — "  But  pray,  sir,  tell  me  whether  the  sepulchres  in  which  the  bodies  of 
those  great  lords  lie  interred  have  silver  lamps  burning  before  them,  and  whether 
the  walls  of  their  chapels  are  adorned  with  crutches,  winding-sheets,  old  perukes, 
legs,  waxen  eyes,  and  the  like;  and  if  not  with  these,  pray  how  are  they  adorned?" 
"  The  sepulchres  of  the  heathens  were  for  the  most  part  sumptuous  temples," 
answered  Don  Quixote ;  **  but  the  ashes  of  Julius  Csesar  were  deposited  in  an  urn, 
placed  upon  the  top  of  a  pyramid  of  stone  of  a  prodigious  magnitude,  now  called 
the  obelisk  of  St.  Peter.  The  sepulchre  of  the  emperor  Adrian  was  a  fortress  in 
I  ome,  as  large  as  a  goodly-sizod  villagn,  formerly  called  Moles  Adiiani,  and  now 
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the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Queen  Artemisia  buried  her  hnsband  MansoluB  in  a 
tomb  which  was  numbered  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world :  but  neither 
these,  nor  any  other  of  the  numerous  sepulchres  of  the  Qentiles,  were  decorated 
with  winding-sheets,  or  any  other  offerings  or  signs,  intended  to  denote  the  holi- 
ness of  the  deceased."  '*  That  is  what  I  am  coming  to/'  replied  Sancho;  "and 
now  pray  tell  me  which  is  the  most  difficult,  to  raise  a  dead  man  to  life,  or  to  slay 
a  giant  ? "  "  The  answer  is  very  obvious,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  to  raise  a 
d^  man."  "There  I  have  caught  you !  "  quoth  Sancho.  "  Then  his  fame  who 
raises  the  dead,  gives  sight  to  the  blind,  makes  the  lame  walk,  and  cures  the  sick; 
who  has  lamps  burning  near  his  grave,  and  good  Christians  always  in  his  chapels, 
adoring  his  relics  upon  their  knees — his  fame,  I  say,  shall  be  greater,  both  in  this 
world  and  the  next,  than  that  which  all  the  heathen  emperors  and  knights-errant 
in  the  world  ever  had  or  ever  shall  have."  "I  grant  it,"  answered  Don  Quixote. 
"  Then,"  replied  Sancho,  "  the  bodies  and  relics  of  saints  have  this  power,  and 
grace,  and  these  privileges,  or  how  do  you  call  them,  and  with  the  license  of  our 
holy  mother  church  have  their  lamps,  winding-sheets,  crutches,  pictures,  perukes, 
eyes,  and  legs,  whereby  they  increase  people's  devotion,  and  spread  abroad  their 
own  Christian  fsime.     Kings  themselves  carry  the  bodies  or  relics  of  saints  upon 


their  shoulders,  kiss  the  fragments  of  their  bones,  and  adorn  theii  chapels  and 
most  favourite  altars  with  them."  "  Certainly,  but  what  wouldst  thou  infer 
from  all  this,  Sancho?"  quoth  Don  Quixote.  "What  I  mean,"  said  Sancho, 
"  is,  tlvat  we  had  better  turn  saints  immediately,  and  we  shall  then  soon  get  that 
fiune  we  are  seeking  after.    And  pray  take  notice,  sir,  that  it  was  but  yesterday 
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— ^I  mean  yexy  lately — a  oouple  of  poor  barefooted  Man  were  eaooxuBed,  and  peo{^ 
BOW  reckon  it  a  greater  happiness  to  touch  or  Idas  the  iron  chains  that  bound 
them,  and  whieh  are  now  held  in  greater  yeneration  than  Orlando's  sword  in  the 
armoury  of  our  lord  the  king,  God  save  him;  so  that  it  is  better  to  be  a  poor  friar, 
of  the  meanest  order,  than  the  bravest  knight-errant :  because  four  dozen  of  good 
penitent  lashes  are  more  esteemed  in  the  sight  of  God  th^  two  thousand  tilts 
with  a  lance,  though  it  be  against  giants,  goblins,  or  dragons."  "  I  confess," 
answered  Bon  Quixote,  **  all  Ihis  is  true :  but  we  cannot  all  be  firiars;  and  many 
and  various  are  the  ways  l^  which  God  conducts  his  elect  to  heaven.  Chivalry 
is  a  kind  of  religious  profession;  and  some  knights  are  now  saints  in  g^ry." 
''True,"  quoth  Sancho;  ''but  X  have  heard  say  there  are  more  friars  in  heaven 
than  knights-errant."  "It  may  well  be  so,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "beoaose 
their  number  is  much  greater  than  that  of  knights^errant"  ''  And  yet,"  quoth 
Sancho,  "there  are  abundance  of  the  errant  sort."  "Abundance  indeed,"  an- 
swered Don  Quixote ;  "  but  few  who  deserve  the  name  of  knights." 

In  this  and  the  like  conversation  they  passed  that  night  and  the  following  day, 
without  having  encountered  anything  wiurth  relating,  to  the  no  little  mortLficaaon 
oi  Don  Quixote :  but  the  next  day  they  came  in  view  of  the  great  city  of  Toboso, 
at  &e  sight  of  which  Don  Quixote's  spirits  were  much  elevated,  and  those  of 
Sancho  as  much  dejected;  because  he  ^ew  not  the  abode  of  Dulcinea,  nor  had 
he  ever  seen  her  in  his  life,  any  more  than  his  master.  Thus  both  were  in  a  state 
of  suffering,  the  one  anxious  to  see  her,  and  the  other  anxious  because  he  had  not 
seen  her ;  for  Sancho  knew  not  what  he  should  do  in  case  his  master  should  de- 
spatch him  to  the  city.  Don  Quixote  having  determined  not  to  enter  it  until 
nightfall,  he  waited  in  the  meantime  under  the  shade  of  some  oak  trees;  and  then 
proceeded  towards  the  city,  where  things  befel  them  that  were  things  indeed ! 
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CHAPTEB  IX. 

WHICH  BBLATSS  WEAT  WILL  B9  70TTND  TBEBBOr. 

ET  was  late  at  nig^t  when  Bon  Qoizote 
and  Sanoho  left  Uieir  retreat  and  entered 
^  Toboso.    All  the  town  was  hnahed  in 
^  silence :  for  its  inhabitants  were  sonnd 
»    asleep,  stretehed  ont  at  their  ease.  The 
'     night  was  clear,  though  Sancho  wished 
^    it  were  otherwise,  having  occasicm  for 
its  darkness  to  eonceal  his  prevarica- 
;^    tions.     No  noise  was  heaixl  in  any 
^.    part  save  the  barking  of  dogs,  which 
annoyed  the  ears  of  Don  Quixote,  and 
disquieted  Sancho's  heart    Kow  and  then,  it  is  tme,  asses  brayed,  swine  grunted, 
and  cats  mewed-^sounds  which  seemed  to  be  augmented  by  the  absence  of  every 
other  noise.  All  these  circumstances  the  enamoured  knight  regarded  as  boding  ill. 
Nevertheless,  he  said  to  his  squire :    ''  Son  Sancho,  lead  on  to  Dulciaea's  palace ; 
for  it  is  possible  we  may  find  her  awake.**  "  To  what  palace  ?  Body  of  the  sun !" 
answered  Sancho,  **  that  in  which  I  saw  her  highness  was  but  a  little  mean 
house."     **  It  was,  I  suppose,  some  small  apartment  of  her  castle  which  she  had 
retired  to,"  said  the  kmght,  **  to  amuse  herself  with  her  damsels,  as  is  usual 
with  great  ladies  and  princesses."     "  Since  your  worship,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  will 
needs  have  my  lady  Duhdnea's  house  to  be  a  castle,  is  this  an  hour  to  find  the 
gates  open  ?  and  is  it  fit  that  we  should  stand  thundering  at  them  till  they  open 
and  let  us  in,  putting  the  whole  house  in  an  uproar?"     "First,  however,  let 
us  find  this  castle,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  ''  and  then  I  will  tell  thee  how  it  is 
proper  to  act ;  but  look,  Sancho— either  my  eyes  deceive  me,  or  that  huge  dark 
pile  we  see  yonder  must  be  Dulcinea's  palace."    "Then,  lead  on  yourself,  sir," 
answered  Siuicho ;  "  perhaps,  it  may  be  so ;  though  if  I  were  to  see  it  with  my 
eyes,  and  touch  it  with  my  hands  I  will  believe  it  jn«t  as  much  as  that  it  is 
now  day," 

Don  Quixote  led  the  way,  and,  having  gone  about  two  hundred  paces,  he  came 
up  to  the  edifice  which  cast  the  dark  shade,  and,  perceiving  a  large  tower,  he 
soon  found  that  the  building  was  no  palace,  but  the  principal  church  of  the  place : 
whereupon  he  said,  "  We  are  come  to  the  church,  Sancho."  "I  see  we  are," 
answered  Sancho ;  "  and  pray  God  we  be  not  come  to  our  graves ;  for  it  is  no 
very  good  sign  to  be  ramblmg  about  churchyards  at  such  hours,  and  especially 
since  I  have  already  told  your  worship,  if  I  remember  right,  that  this  same  lady's 
house  stands  in  a  blind  alley."  "  God's  curse  light  on  thee,  blockhead !"  said 
the  knight ;  "  where  hast  thou  ever  found  castles  and  royal  palaces  built  in  blind 
aUeys  ?"^  "  Sir,"  replied  Sancho,  "  each  country  has  its  customs ;  so  perhaps  it  is 
the  fashion,  here  in  Toboso,  to  build  your  palaces  and  great  edifigoes  in  alleys : 
and,  therefore,  I  beseech  your  worship  to  let  me  look  about  among  these  lanes  or 
alleys  just  before  me ;  and  perhaps  in  one  nook  or  other  I  may  pop  upon  this 
same  palace ;  which  I  wish  I  may  see  devoured  by  dogs,  for  puzzling  and  be* 
wildenng  ua  at  this  rate."    "  SpecJc  with  more  respect  Saoicho^  of  what  records 
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my  lady,''  said  Don  Qnixote ;  "  let  us  keep  our  holidays  in  peace,  and  not  throw 
th^rppe  after  the  bucket."  "  I  wiU  curb  myself/*  answered  Sancho ;  "  but  I 
c^boiot  bear  to  think,  that  though  I  hare  seen  our  mistress's  house  but  once, 
your  worship  will  needs  have  me  find  it  at  midnight,  when  you  cannot  find  it 
yourself,  though  you  must  hare  seen  it  thousands  of  times !"  ''  Thou  wilt  make 
me  desperate,  Sancho,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "  come  hither,  heretic ;  hare  I  not 
told  thee  a  thousand  times  that  I  never  saw  the  peerless  Dulcinea  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life,  nor  ever  stepped  over  the  threshold  of  her  palace,  and  that  I 
am  enamoured  by  report  alone,  and  the  great  fame  of  her  wit  and  beauty  ?"  **  I 
hear  it  now,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  seen  her 
just  as  much  as  your  worship."  "  How  can  that  be  ?"  cried  Don  Quixote ; 
"  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that  thou  sawest  her  winnowing  wheat  ?"  *'  Take  no 
heed  of  that,  sir,"  replied  the  squire;  "for  the  fact  is,  her  message,  and  tJie 
sight  of  her  too,  were  both  by  hearsay;  and  I  can  no  more  tell  who  the  lady 
Dulcinea  is  than  I  can  buffet  the  moon."  "Sancho,  Sancho,"  answered  Don 
Quixote,  "there  is  a  time  to  jest,  and  a  time  when  jests  are  unseasonable.  What, 
1>ecause  I  say  that  I  never  saw  nor  spoke  to  the  mistress  of  my  soul,  must  thou 
say  so  likewise,  when  thou  lowest  it  to  be  untrue  ?" 

Their  conversation  was  here  inteirupted  by  the  approach  of  a  man  with  two 


mules ;  and  by  the  sound  of  a  ploughshare  which  they  dragged  along  the  ground, 
our  travellers  rightly  guessed  that  he  was  a  husbandman.  As  he  came  near, 
they  heard  him  singing  the  ballad  of  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  Koncesvalles ; 
upon  which  Don  Quixote  observed,  "  l^o  good  fortune  to-night,  Sancho— 4o8t 
thcu  not  hear  what  that  peasant  is  singing  ?"  "  Yes,  I  do,"  ^wered  Sancho ;  "but 
what  is  the  defeat  at  Eoncesvalles  to  us  ?  If  he  had  been  singing  the  ballad  of 
Galainos,  it  would  have  had  just  as  much  to  do  with  the  good  or  bad  ending  of 
our  busineBs."    The  country  fellow  having  now  come  up  to  them,  Don  Quixote 
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Raid  to  him,  "  Good-morrow,  honest  Mend ;  canst  thou  direct  me  to  the  palace 
of  the  peerless  princess,  Donna  Dnlcinea  del  Toboso  ?"  "  Sir,*'  answered  the 
fellow,  ''I  am  a  stranger  here ;  for  I  have  been  but  a  few  days  in  the  service 
of  a  fanner  of  this  town.  But  the  parish  priest,  or  the  sexton,  who  Uve  in  yonder 
house,  across  the  road,  can  either  of  them  give  your  worship  an  account  of  that 
same  lady  princess ;  for  they  keep  a  register  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Toboso ; 
not  that  I  think  there  is  any  princess  living  here,  though  there  are  Beveral  great 
ladies,  that  may  every  one  be  a  princess  in  her  own  house."  "  Among  those, 
friend,'*  said  Don  Quixote,  "  may  be  her  for  whom  I  am  inquiring."  **  Kot 
unlikely,"  answered  the  ploughman,  ''  and  so  Grod  speed  you ;  for  it  wiU  soon  be 
day-break."     Then  priclong  on  his  mules,  he  waited  for  no  more  questions. 

Sancho  seeing  his  master  perplexed  and  dissatisfied,  said  to  him :  ''  Sir,  the 
day  comes  on  apace,  and  we  shall  soon  have  the  sun  upon  us,  which  will  not  be 
very  pleasant  in  the  streets :  so  1  think  we  had  better  get  out  of  this  place,  and, 
whHe  your  worship  takes  shelter  in  some  wood  hereabouts,  I  wiU  return  and 
leave  not  a  comer  in  all  the  town  unsearched,  for  this  house,  castle,  or  palace  of 
my  lady ;  and  it  shall  go  hard  with  me  but  I  find  it ;  and  as  soon  as  I  have  done 
80  I  will  speak  to  her  ladyship,  and  teU  her  where  your  worship  is  waiting  for 
her  orders  and  directions  how  you  may  see  her  without  damage  to  her  honoui 
and  reputation."  "  Sancho,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  **  thou  hant  uttered  a  thousand 
sentences  in  the  compass  of  a  fe^^  words.  Thy  counsel  I  relish  much,  and  shall 
most  willingly  follow  it.  Gome  on,  son,  and  let  us  seek  for  some  shelter :  then 
8halt  thou  return  and  seek  out  my  lady,  from  whose  discretion  and  courtesy  I 
expect  more  than  miraculous  favours."  Sancho  was  impatient  till  he  got  his 
master  out  of  the  town,  lest  his  lies  should  be  detected :  he  therefore  hastened 
on  as  fast  as  possible,  and  when  they  had  got  about  the  distance  of  two  miles, 
the  knight  retired  into  a  shady  grove,  while  the  squire  returned  in  quest  of  the 
lady  Dulcinea ;  on  which  embassy  things  occurred  well  worthy  of  credit  and 
renewed  attention 
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CHAPTER  X 


IB    BBLATSD    TRB    8TBATAGEX    PRACTISED   BT   flAlTOHO,   OP  UrCRAIITlin}  TBM  ItkSfl 

wTLcnn^;  with  othbb  Bvmm  no  uea  litdicbotjb  than  nnxB^ 


XPKE8SIV6  an  apprehensioii  that 
the  contents  of  the  present  chap- 
ter would  not  be  oelieved,  the 
author  of  this  grand  history 
sayB  he  felt  much  inclined  to 
suppress  it,  because  the  knighf  s 
frenzy  appears  herein  to  be  car- 
ried to  an  excess  beyond  all 
conception.  Kotwithstanding 
this  difSidenoe  he  has,  however, 
detailed  the  whole  truth,  without  adding  or  diminishing,  determined  not  to 
regard  any  doubts  that  might  be  entertained  of  his  veracity ;  and  he  was  in  the 
right,  for  truth  will  ever  rise  above  £sdsehood,  like  oil  above  water :  he  proceedsy 
ther^ore,  as  foUows. 

Bon  Quixote  having  retired  into  a  grove  near  the  city  of  Toboso,  dispatched 
Sancho,  wiili  orders  not  to  return  into  lus  presence  till  he  had  spoken  to  his  lady, 
beseeching  her  that  she  woald  be  pleased  to  grant  her  captive  knight  peimisaioiL 
to  wait  upon  her,  and  that  she  would  deign  to  bestow  on  him  her  benediction, 
whereby  he  might  secure  complete  success  in  all  his  encounters  and  arduous 
enterprises.  Sancho  promised  to  execute  his  commands,  and  to  return  with  an 
answer  no  less  favourable  than  that  which  he  had  formerly  brought  him.  "  Go 
then,  son,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  ''and  be  not  in  confusion  when  thou  standest 
in  the  blaze  of  that  sun  of  beauty.  Happy  thou  above  all  the  squires  in  the 
world !  Deeply  impress  on  thy  memory  the  particulars  of  thy  reception — ^whether 
she  changes  colour  while  thou  a^  delivering  thy  embassy,  and  betrays  agitation 
on  hearing  my  name ;  whether  her  cushion  cannot  hold  her,  if  perchance  thou 
shouldst  find  her  seated  on  the  rich  Estrado  ;*  or,  if  standing,  mark  whetiier 
she  is  not  obliged  to  sustain  herself  sometimes  upon  one  foot  and  sometimes  upon 
the  other ;  whether  she  repeats  her  answer  to  thee  three  or  four  times;  whether 
she  changes  it  from  soft  to  harsh,  from  harsh  to  soft  again ;  whether  she  raises 
her  hand  to  adjust  her  hair,  though  it  be  not  disordered — ^in  short,  observe  all 
her  actions  and  motums :  for  by  an  accurate  detail  of  them  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
penetrate  into  the  secret  recesses  of  her  hearty  touching  the  affair  of  my  love :  for 
let  me  teU  thee,  Sancho,  if  thou  knowest  it  not  already,  that  with  lovers  the 
external  actions  and  gestures  are  couriers,  which  bear  authentic  tidings  of  what 
is  passing  in  the  interior  of  the  soul.  Go,  friend,  and  may  better  fortune  than  mine 
conduct  thee :  be  thou  more  successM  than  my  anxious  heart  will  bode  during 
the  painM  period  of  th^  absence.*'  '*  I  will  go,  and  return  quidkly,''  quoth 
SancSio.  ''  In  the  mean  tune,  good  sir,  cheer  up,  and  remember  the  saying,  that 
a  good  heart  breaks  bad  luck ;  and  if  there  is  no  hook,  there  is  no  bacon,  and 
where  we  least  expect  it,  the  hare  starts;  this  I  say  because,  though  we  oonld 

*  That  part  of  the  floor  «^.  the  upper  end  of  the  room  which  is  raued,  and  when  the  Indies 
fit  upon  cuBhions  to  receive  lata.    J. 
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■ot  find  the  casQe  or  palace  of  my  lady  Duloinea  in  the  dark>  now  that  it  is 
daylight  I  reckon  I  shall  soon  find  i^  and  then— let  me  alone  to  deal  with  her." 
"Verily,  Sancho,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "thou  dost  apply  thy  proverbs  most 
happily  :  yet  heaven  grant  me  better  hick  in  the  attainment  of  my  hopes !" 

Saaeho^  nofw  siwitched  hia  Dapple,  and  set  off,  leaving  Don  Qmxote  on  hone<- 
back,  retting  on  his  stimqw  and  leaning  on  his  lanee,  fdll  of  melancholy  and 
confoaed  fanciea,  where  we  will  leave  him,  and  attend  Sandho  Panza,  who 
departed  no  less  perplexed  and  thonghtfdl;  insomuch  that»  after  he  had  got  out 
of  the  grove  and  looked  behind  him  to  ascertain  that  his  master  was  out  of  sight, 
he  alighted,  and,  sitting  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  he  b^an  to  hold  a  parley  with 


himself.  "  Tell  me  now,  brother  Sancho,'*  quoth  he,  "  Whither  ia  your  worship 
going?  Are  you  going  to  seek  some  ass  that  is  lost?"  **  No  verily."  " Then 
what  are  you  going  to  seek  ?"  **  Why  I  go  to  look  for  a  thing  of  nothing^  princess, 
the  sun  of  beauty,  and  all  heaven  together !"  "  Well,  Sancho,  and  where  think  you 
to  find  all  this  ?"  "Where  ?  In  the  great  city  of  Toboso."  "  Very  well ;  and  pray 
who  sent  you  on  this  errand  ?"  "  Why,  the  renowned  knight  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha,  who  redresses  wrongs,  and  gives  drink  to  the  hungry  and  meat  to  the 
thirsty."  "  All  this  is  mighty  weU ;  and  do  you  know  her  house,  Sancho  ?*' 
"My  master  says  it  must  be  some  royal  palace  or  stately  castle."  "And  have 
you  ever  seen  her  ?"  "  Neither  I  nor  my  master  have  ever  seen  her."  "And  do 
you  think  it  would  be  right  or  advisable  that  the  people  of  Toboso  should  kn<^w 
you  are  coming  to  kidnap  their  princesses  and  leaid  their  ladies  astray !  W  iint 
if,  for  this  offence,  they  should  come  and  grind  your  ribs  to  powder  witii  true  dry 
basting,  and  not  leave  you  a  whole  bone  in  your  skin  ?"  "  Truly  they  would  be 
much  in  the  right  of  it,  unless  they  please  to  consider,  that  I,  being  only  a  mes- 
senger, am  not  in  fault."  "  Trust  not  to  that,  Sancho ;  for  tiie  Manchegans  are 
very  choleric,  and  their  honour  so  ticklish  that  it  will  not  bear  touching."  "Gkxi's 
my  life !  If  we  should  be  scented,  woe  be  to  us.  But  why  do  I  go  looking  for  a 
cat  with  three  legs  for  another  man*8  pleasure  ?  Besides,  to  look  for  Duloinea  up 
and  down  Toboso,  is  just  as  if  one  should  look  for  little  Mary  in  Babena,  or  a 
bachelor  in  Salamanca : — the  devil,  and  nobody  else,  has  put  me  upon  such  a 
bosinesa!" 

This  was  Sancho's  soliloquy,  the  result  of  whioh  waa  to  return  to  it  again. 
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^'  Well/'  oontinued  he,  **  there  is  a  remedy  for  eyerTthing  but  death,  who,  in 
spite  of  our  teeth,  will  have  as  in  his  clutches.  This  master  of  mine,  I  cao 
plainly  see,  is  mad  enough  for  a  strait  waistcoat;  and,  in  truth,  1  am  not  much 
better:  nay,  I  am  worse,  in  following  and  serving  him,  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
the  proverb,  '  Shew  me  who  thou  art  with,  and  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  art ;' 
or  in  the  other,  '  Not  with  whom  thou  wert  bred,  but  with  whom  thou  art  fed/ 
He,  then,  being  in  truth  a  madman,  and  so  mad  as  frequently  to  mistake  oni 
thing  for  another,  and  not  know  black  from  white ;  as  plainly  appeared  when  he 
called  the  wind-mills  giants,  mules  dromedaries,  and  the  flock  of  sheep  armies  of 
fighting  men,  with  many  more  things  to  the  some  tune ;  this  being  the  case,  I 
say,  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  niake  him  believe  that  a  country  wench  (the 
first  I  light  upon)  is  the  lady  Dulcinea;  and,  should  he  not  believe  it,  I  will  swear 
to  it;  and  if  he  swears,  I  will  outswear  him ;  and  if  he  persists,  I  will  persist  the 
more,  so  that  mine  shall  still  be  uppermost,  come  what  will  of  it.  By  this  plan 
I  may,  perhaps,  tire  him  of  sending  me  on  such  errands ;  or  he  may  take  it  into 
his  head  that  some  wicked  enchanter  has  changed  his  lady*s  form,  out  of  pure 
spite.*' 

This  project  set  Sancho's  spirit  at  rest,  and  he  reckoned  his  business  as  good 
as  half  done ;  so  he  stayed  where  he  was  till  towards  evening,  that  Don  Quixote 
might  suppose  him  travelling  on  his  mission.  Fortunately  for  him,  just  as  he 
was  goin^  to  mount  his  dapple,  he  espied  three  country  wenches  coming  from 
ToboBO,  each  moimted  on  a  young  ass ;  but  whether  male  or  female,  the  author 
.declares  not :  probably  they  were  females,  as  the  country  women  commonly  rode 
upon  she-asses :  however,  that  being  a  matter  of  no  great  importance,  it  is  nn- 
necessary  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  the  point.  Sancho  no  sooner  got 
sight  of  them  than  he  rode  back  at  a  good  pace  to  seek  his  master  Don  Quixote, 
whom  he  found  breathing  a  thousand  sighs  and  amorous  lamentations.  When 
Don  Quixote  saw  him,  he  said,  '*  Well,  Mend  Sancho,  am  I  to  mark  this  day 
with  a  white  or  a  black  stone  ?"  "  Your  worship,*'  answered  Sancho,  "  had 
better  mark  it  with  red  ochre,  as  they  do  the  inscriptions  on  the  professors'  chairs, 
to  be  the  more  easily  read  by  the  lookers-on."  "  Thou  bringest  me  good  news, 
then  ?"  cried  Don  Quixote.  **  So  good,"  answered  Sancho,  "  that  your  worship 
has  only  to  dap  spurs  to  Bozinante,  and  get  out  upon  the  plain,  to  see  the  lady 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  who,  with  a  couple  of  her  damsels,  is  coming  to  pay  your 
worship  a  visit."  "Gracious  heaven!"  exclaimed  Don  Quixote,  "what  dost 
thou  say  ?  Take  care  that  thou  beguilest  not  my  real  sorrow  by  a  counterfeit 
joy."  "What  should  I  get,"  answered  Sancho,  "by  deceiving  your  worship, 
only  to  be  found  out  the  next  moment  ?  Come,  sir,  put  on,  and  you  will  see  the 
princess  our  mistress  all  arrayed  and  adorned — ^in  short,  like  herself.  She  and 
her  damsels  are  one  blaze  of  flaming  gold ;  all  strings  of  pearls,  all  diamonds, 
all  rubies,  all  cloth  of  tissue  above  ten  hands  deep ;  their  hair  loose  about  their 
shoulders,  like  so  many  sunbeams  blowing  about  in  the  wind ;  and  what  is  more, 
they  come  mounted  upon  three  pied  belfreys,  the  finest  you  ever  laid  eyes  on." 
"Palfreys,  thou  wouldst  say,  Sancho,"  quoth  Don  Quixote.  "Well,  well,'* 
answered  Sancho,  "  belfr^ys  and  palfreys  are  much  the  same  thing;  but  let  them 
be  mounted  how  they  will,  they  are  sure  the  finest  creatures  one  would  wish  to 
see ;  especially  my  mistress  the  piincess  Dulcinea,  who  dazzles  one's  senses." 
"Let  us  go,  son  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote;  "and  as  a  reward  for  this 
welcome  news,  I  bequeath  to  thee  the  choicest  spoils  I  shall  gain  in  my  next 
adventure ;  and,  if  tiiat  will  not  satisfy  thee,  I  bequeath  thee  the  colts  which 
my  three  mares  will  foal  this  year  upon  our  village  common."  "I  stick 
to  the  colts,"  answered  Sancho :  "for  we  cannot  yet  reckon  up  the  worth  of  the 
spoils." 

They  were  now  got  out  of  the  wood,  and  saw  the  three  wenches  very  near. 
Don  Quixote  looked  eagerly  along  the  road  towards  Toboso,  and,  seeing  nobody 
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bat  the  three  wenches,  he  asked  Sancho,  in  much  agitation,  whether  they  were 
out  of  the  dty  when  he  left  them.  "  Out  of  the  city  !*'  answered  Sancho ;  "are 
your  worship's  eyes  in  the  nape  of  your  neck,  that  you  do  not  see  them  now 


before  you,  shining  like  the  sun  at  noon-day?"  "  I  see  only  three  country  girls/' 
answered  Bon  Quixote,  "on  three  asses."  "Now,  God  keep  me  from  the  devil,'* 
answered  Sancho ;  "  is  it  possible  that  three  palfreys,  or  how  do  you  call  them, 
white  as  the  driven  snow,  should  look  to  you  like  asses?  As  the  lord  liveth,  you 
shall  pluck  off  this  beard  of  mine  if  it  be  so."  "  I  tell  thee,  friend  Sancho," 
answered  Don  Quixote,  "  that  it  is  as  certain  they  are  asses,  as  that  I  am  Don 
Quixote  and  thou  Sancho  Panza; — at  least,  so  they  seem  to  me."  "  Sir,"  quoth 
Sancho,  "  say  not  such  a  thing ;  but  snuff  those  eyes  of  yours,  and  come  and 
pay  reverence  to  the  mistress  of  your  souL"  So  saying,  he  advanced  forward 
to  meet  the  peasant  girls,  and,  alighting. from  Dapple,  he  laid  hold  of  one  of  their 
asses  by  the  halter,  and,  bending  botiL  knees  to  the  ground,  said  to  the  girl, 
"  Queen,  princess,  and  duchess  of  beauty,  let  your  haughtiness  and  greatness  be 
pleased  to  receive  into  grace  and  good-likmg  your  captive  knight,  who  stands 
there  turned  into  stone,  all  disorder  and  without  any  pulse,  to  find  himself 
before  your  magnificent  presence.  I  am  Sancho  Panza,  his  squire,  and  he  is 
that  way-worn  knight  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  otherwise  called  "the 
knight  of  the  sorrowM  figure." 

Don  Quixote  had  now  placed  himself  on  his  knees  by  Sancho,  and,  with  wild 
and  staring  eyes,  surveyed  her  whom  Sancho  called  his  queen ;  and,  seeing  nothing 
but  a  peasant  girl,  with  a  broad  face,  flat  nose,  coarse  and  homely,  he  was  so 
confounded  that  he  could  not  open  his  lips.  The  wenches  were  also  surprised  to 
find  themselves  stopped  by  two  men  so  different  in  aspect,  and  both  on  their 
knees;  but  the  lady  who  was  stopped,  breaking  silence,  said  in  an  angiy  tone : 
"  Get  out  of  the  road,  plague  on  ye !  and  let  us  pass  by,  for  we  are  in  haste.** 
"  0  princess,  and  univenal  lady  of  Toboso !"  cried  Sancho,  "  is  not  your  magni- 
ficent heart  melting  to  see  on  his  knees  before  your  sublimated  presence,  Hie 
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pillar  and  prop  of  knight'errantry?"  ""Eey  day!  what's  here  to  doT'  cried 
another  of  tiie  girls ;  "  look  how  your  amall  gentry  oome  to  jeer  us  poor  country 
girls,  as  if  we  could  not  gire  them  as  good  as  they  bring :  go  I  get  off  about  your 


r 


business,  and  let  us  mind  ours,  and  so  speed  you  weU."  ''  Blse,  Sancho/*  said  Bon 
Quixote,  on  hearing  this :  "  for  I  now  perceive  that  fbrtune,  not  yet  satisfied  with 
persecuting  me,  has  barred  every  avenue  wherebv  relief  might  come  to  this 
wretched  soul  I  bear  about  me  in  the  flesh.  And  thou,  0  extreme  of  all  that  is 
valuable,  summit  of  human  perfection,  thou  sole  balm  to  this  disconsolate  heart 
that  adores  thee,  though  now  some  wicked  enchanter  spreads  clouds  and  cateracts 
over  my  eyes,  changing,  and  to  them  only,  thy  peerless  beauty  into  that  of  a  poor 
rustic ;  if  he  has  not  converted  mine  also  into  that  of  some  goblin,  to  render  it 
horrible  to  thy  view,  bestow  on  me  one  kind  and  amorous  look,  and  let  this  sub- 
missive posture,  these  bended  knees,  before  thy  disguised  beauty,  declare  the 
humility  with  which  my  soul  adores  thee ! "  "  Marry  come  up,"  quoth  the  wench, 
''  with  your  idle  gibberish ;  get  on  with  you,  and  let  us  go,  and  we  shall  take  it 
kindly."  8ancho  now  let  go  the  halter,  delighted  that  he  had  come  off  so  well 
with  his  contrivance.  The  imaginary  Ihilcinea  was  no  sooner  set  at  liberty  tfaax^ 
pricking  her  beast  with  a  sharp-pointed  stick,  which  she  held  in  her  hand,  she 
scoured  along  the  field ;  but  the  ass,  smarting  more  than  usual  under  the  goad, 
began  to  kick  and  wince  in  such  a  manner  that  down  came  the  lady  Bulcinea  to 
the  ground.    Don  Quizote  instantly  ran  to  her  assbtancOi  and  Bancho  to  leulaoe 
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tbe  pannd  that  hod  got  tuider  the  ass's  belly.  Don  Quixote  was  i^en  proceeding 
to  raise  his  enchantal  mistress,  but  the  lady  saved  him  that  trouble:  for,  immedi- 
ately upon  getting  up  from  the  ground,  she  retired  three  or  four  steps  bnck,  took 


a  little  run,  then,  clapping  both  hands  upon  the  ass's  crupper,  jumped  into 
the  saddle  lighter  than  a  falcon,  and  seated  herself  astride  itke  a  man.  ''  By 
saint  fioque  !"  cried  Sancho,  ''our  lady  mistress  is  lighter  than  a  bird,  and  could 
teach  the  nimblest  Cordovan  or  Mexican  how  to  motmt :  she  springs  into  the 
saddle  at  a  jump,  and,  without  the  help  of  spurs,  makes  her  pal^y  run  like  a 
wild  ass ;  and  her  damsels  are  not  a  whit  ^ort  of  her,  for  they  all  fly  like  the 
wind ! ''  And  this  was  the  truth :  for,  Dulcinea  being  re-mounted,  the  other 
two  made  after  her,  fxHH  speed,  without  looking  behind  them  for  above  half  a 


Don  Quixote  followed  them  with  his  eyes  as  far  as  he  was  able,  and  when  they 
were  out  of  sight,  turning  to  Sancho,  he  said:  ''What  dost  thou  think  now, 
Sancho  ?  See  how  I  am  persecuted  by  enchanters !  Mark  how  isx  their  malice 
extends,  even  to  depriving  me  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  mistress  in  her  own 
proper  form !  Surely  I  was  bom  to  be  an  example  of  wretchedness,  and  the  butt 
and  mark  at  which  dl  the  arrows  of  ill-fortune  are  aimed !  And  thou  must  have 
observed,  too,  Sancho,  that  these  traitors  were  not  contented  with  changing  and 
transforming  the  countenance  of  my  Dulcinea,  but  they  must  give  her  the  base 
and  uncouth  figure  of  a  country- wench ;  at  the  same  time  robbing  her  of  that 
which  is  peculiar  to  ladies  of  rank — the  fragrant  scent  which  they  imbibe  from 
being  always  among  flowers  and  sweet  perSimes;  for,  if  thou  wilt  believe  me, 
Sancho,  when  I  approached  to  help  Dulcinea  upon  her  palfrey  (as  thou  sayest, 
though  it  appeared  to  me  but  an  ass)  she  gave  me  such  a  whiff  of  undigested  garliok 
as  almost  poisoned  my  very  souL"  "  0  base  rabble !  *'  cried  Sancho,  "  0  barbarous 
and  evil-minded  en(manters !  0 !  that  I  might  see  you  all  strung  and  hung  up 
by  the  gills  like  smoked  herrings !  Gunning  ye  are,  much  ye  can,  and  much  evil 
ye  do.  One  would  have  thought  it  might  have  satisfied  ye,  rogues  as  ye  are !  to 
have  changed  the  pearls  of  my  lady's  eyes  into  cork-galls,  and  her  hair  of  the 
p?iit»t  gold  into  bristles  of  a  rod  cow's  tail,  and  all  her  features  from  beauty  to 
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Ugliness,  without  meddling  with  her  breath,  by  which  we  might  have  guessed  at 
what  was  hid  beneath  her  ugly  crust — though,  to  say  the  truth,  to  me  she  did 
not  appear  in  the  least  ugly,  but  rather  all  beauty,  which  was  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch  by  a  mole  she  had  on  her  right  lip,  like  a  whisker,  with  seven  or  eight  red 

hairs  on  it,  like  threads  of  gold,  and  above 
a  span  long!"     "As  to  5ie  mole,"  said 
Don  Quixote,    "according  to  the  corre- 
spondence subsisting  between  the  moles  of 
the  face  and  those  of  the  body,  Dulcinea 
should  have  another  on  her  person,  on  the 
same  side  as  that  on  her  face :  but,  indeed, 
hairs  of  the  length  thou  sayest  are  some- 
what of  the  longest  for  moles."      "  Yet 
I  can  assure  your  worship,"  answered  San- 
cho,  "that  there  they  were,  and  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  bom  with  her."     "  I 
believe  it.  Mend,"  replied  Don  Quixote, 
"for  nature  has  placed  nothing  about 
Dulcinea  but  what  is  finished  and  perfect ; 
and  therefore,  had  she  an  hundred  moles, 
like  those  of  which  thou  speakest,  in  her 
they  would  not  be  moles,  but  moons  and 
resplendent  stars.     But  tell  me,  S^cho, 
that  which  to  me  appeared  to  be  a  pannel, 
was  it  a  side-saddle,  or  a  pillion ? "     "It 
was  a  side-saddle,"   answered    Sancho^ 
"  with  a  field-covering,  worth  half  a  king- 
dom for  the  richness  of  it."     "  And  that 
I  should  not  see  all  this ! "  exclaimed  Don 
Quixote.     "Again  1  say,  and  a  thousand  times  will  I  repeat  it,  I  am  the  most 
unfortunate  of  men!"    The  sly  rogue  Sancho  had  much  difficulty  to  forbear 
laughing,  to  think  how  exquisitely  his  master  was  gulled.  After  more  dialogue  of 
the  same  kind,  they  mounted  their  beasts  again,  and  followed  the  road  to  Sars^ssa, 
still  intending  to  be  present  at  a  solemn  festival  annually  held  in  that  city ;  bat 
before  they  reached  it,  events  befel  them  which  for  their  importance,  variety  and 
novelty,  well  deserve  to  be  recorded  and  read. 
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CHAPTEE  XL 

Ct   THl  VnUNOB  ADVENTUBB  WHICH  BXFKL  THB  VALOBOUB  DON  QUfXOTB,  WITH  TRB   CUmT, 
OR  WAIN,  OP  THB  COBTW  OP  DBATH.* 

OK  Quixote  proceeded  on  his  way  at  a  slow 
^  pace,  exceedingly  pexudve,  musing  on  the 

/  base  trick  the  enchanters  had  played  him, 

in  transforming  his  lady  Dulcinea  into  the 
homely  figure  of  a  peasant-wench;   nor 
could  he  devise  any  means  of  restoring 
her  to  her  former  state.     In  these  medi- 
tations his  mind  was  so  absorbed  that, 
without  perceiving  it,  the  bridle  dropped 
on  Bozinante's  neck,  who,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  liberty  thus  given  him,  at  every 
step  turned  aside  to  take  a  mouthful  of 
the  fceak  grass  with  which  those  parts 
^    -     abounded,     Sancho  endeavoured  to  rouse 
him :  '*  Sorrow,"  said  ho,  **  was  made  for 
man,  not  for  beasts,  sir ;  but  if  men  give  too  much  way  to  it,  they  become  beasts. 
Take  heart,  sir;  recoUect  vourself,  and  gather  up  Bozinante's  reins :  cheer  up, 
awake,  and  show  that  you  have  courage  befitting  a  knight-errant !   What,  in  the 
devil's  name,  is  the  matter  ?     Whv  are  you  so  cast  down  ?    Are  we  here,  or  in 
Prance  ?     Satan  take  all  the  Bulcineas  in  the  world !    The  welfare  of  a  single 
knight-errant  is  of  more  consequence  than  all  the  enchantments  and  transforma- 
tions on  earth.*'     ''Peace,  Sancho,*'  cried  Don  Quixote,  in  no  very  fiunt  voice; 
"  peace,  I  say,  and  utter  no  blasphemies  against  that  enchanted  lady,  of  whose 
disgrace  and  misfortune  I  am  the  sole  cause,  since  they  proceed  entirely  from  the 
envy  ttiat  the  wicked  bear  to  me."     "So  say  I,"  quoth  Sancho,  "for  who  saw 
her  then  and  sees  her  now,  his  heart  must  melt  with  grief,  I  vow."  "  Well  indeed 
may'st  thou  say  so,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  thou  who  sawst  her  in  the  fiill  lus- 
tre of  her  beauty :  as  tiie  enchantment  affected  not  thy  sight,  nor  concealed  her 
perfections  from  thee.    Against  me  alone,  and  against  my  eyes,  was  the  foroe  of 
its  poison  directed.    Nevertheless,  Sancho,  I  suspect  that  thou  didst  not  give  me 
a  true  description  of  her  beautv ;  for,  if  I  remember  right,  thou  saidst  her  eyes 
were  of  pearl ;  now,  eyes  that  look  like  pearl  are  rather  those  of  a  fish  than  of  a 
lady.    I  imagine  the  eyes  of  Dulcinea  must  be  of  verdant  emeralds,  arched  over 
with  two  cekstial  bows,  that  serve  for  eye-brows.     Thou  must,  therefore,  take 
those  pearls  from  her  eyes,  and  apply  them  to  her  teeth ;  for  doubtless,  Sancho, 
thou  hast  mistaken  teeth  fbr  eyes."    "  It  may  be  so,"  answered  Sancho,  "  for  hei 

*  These  Autos  are  dramatic  aUegporiet,  symbolioal  of  religious  mysteries ;  they  were  repre- 
sented on  the  festival  of  the  Coipus  Christi,  and  the  Octave,  not  only  at  the  theatres,  but  before 
the  councils  of  state,  and  even  the  tribune  of  the  Holy  Inquisition.  Under  the  veil  of  piety 
these  comedians  also  gained  admission  into  nunneries :  a  license  which  was  condemned  by  sea- 
lous  theologians,  for  in  their  representations  interludes  were  often  introduced,  with  singing  and 
dancing,  not  always  of  a  decorous  kind. 

ThoTarasca  (the  figure  of  a  serpent),  the  Giants,  and  the  Chorus  dances,  were  other  spectacles 
exhibited  to  solemnise  this  festiyal,  and  were  aU  symbolical ;  Quevedo  has  shown  them  to  'oe  of 
ancient  origin,  in  his  *'  Espana  Defendida."  But  to  these  figures  of  the  ancients,  tiie  C&uunans 
attoohed  a  mystic  sense;  everything^  however,  being  liaUe  to  abuse,  these  allegorical  lacrars  m 
now  wisely  prohibited.— -P. 
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bea^ty  confounded  me,  as  much  as  her  ugliness  did  your  worship.  But  let  us 
recommend  all  to  Ood,  who  alone  knows  what  shall  be£al  us  in  this  vale  of  tears 
— ^this  evil  world  of  ourSy  in  which  there  is  scarcely  anything  to  be  found  without 
some  mixture  of  wickedness,  imposture,  and  knavery..  One  thing,  dear  sir,  trou- 
bles me  more  than  all  the  rest;  which  is  to  think  what  must  be  done  when  your 
worship  shall  overcome  some  giant  or  knight-errant,  and  send  him  to  present 
himself  before  the  beauty  of  the  lady  Dulcinea.  Where  shall  this  poor  giant,  or 
miserable  vanquished  kmght,  be  able  to  find  her  }  Methinks  I  see  them  saunter- 
ing up  and  down  Toboso,  and  gaping  about,  like  fools,  for  my  lady  Dulcinea; 
and  though  they  should  meet  her  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  they  will  know  her 
no  more  than  they  would  my  fetther."  "Perhaps,  Sancho,"  answered  Don 
Quixote,  '*  the  enchantment  may  not  extend  to  the  vision  of  vanquished  knights 
or  giants; — ^however,  we  will  make  the  experiment  upon  one  or  two  of  the  first 
I  overcome,  and  send  them  with  orders  to  return  and  give  me  an  account  of  their 
reception."     "  Your  worship  is  quite  in  the  right,"  replied  Sancho,  "  for  by  this 


trial  we  shall  surely  come  at  the  knowledge :  and  if  she  is  hid  from  your  worship 
alone,  the  misfortune  will  be  more  yours  than  hers :  and  so  that  the  lady  Dulcinea 
have  health  and  contentment,  we,  for  our  parts^  ought  to  make  shift  and  bear  ii 
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88  "weO.  as  we  can,  seeking  our  adventuresy  and  leaving  it  to  time  to  do  His  work, 
who  is  the  best  doctor  for  these  and  worse  grievanoes.'' 

Don  Quixote  would  hsve  answered  Sanoho,  but  was  prevented  by  the  passing 
of  a  cart  across  the  road,  Ml  of  the  strangest-looking  people  imaginable;  it  was 
without  any  awning  above,  or  covering  to  the  sides,  and  the  carter  who  drove  the 
mules  had  the  appearance  of  a  frightfiil  demon.  The  first  figure  that  caught  Don 
Quixote's  attention,  was  that  of  Death,  with  a  human  visage;  close  to  him  sat 
an  angel,  with  large  painted  wings :  on  tbe  other  side  stood  an  emperor,  with  a 
crown,  seemingly  of  gold,  on  his  head.  At  Death's  feet  sat  the  god  Cupid,  not 
blindfold,  but  with  his  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows ;  a  knight  also  appeared  among 
them,  in  complete  armour;  only  instead  of  a  morion,  or  casque,  he  wore  a  hat 
with  a  laige  plume  of  feathers  of  divers  colours;  and  there  were  several  other 
persons  of  equal  diversity  in  appearance.  Such  a  si^ht  coming  thus  abruptly 
upon  them,  somewhat  steuiled  Don  Quixote,  and  the  heart  of  Suicho  was  struck 
with  dismay.  But  with  the  knight,  suiprise  soon  gave  place  to  joy :  for  he  anti- 
cipated some  new  and  perilous  adventnrs ;  and  under  this  impression,  with  a 
resolution  prepared  for  any  danger,  he  planted  himself  just  before  the  cart,  and 
cried  out  in  a  loud  menaciTig  voice,  "  Carter,  coachman,  or  devil,  or  whatever  be 
thy  denomination,  tell  me  instantly  what  thou  art,  whither  going,  and  who  are 
the  persons  thou  conveyest  in  that  vehicle,  whidi,  by  its  freight,  looks  like 
Charon's  ferry-boat?"  T9  which  the  devil  calmly  replied :  " Sir,  we  are  travel- 
ling players,  belonging  to  Angulo  el  Male's  company.  To-day  being  the  Octave 
of  Corpus  Christi,  we  have  been  performing  a  piece  representing  the  '  Cortes  of 
Death;'  this  evemng  we  are  to  play  it  again  in  the  village  just  before  us;  and, 
not  having  fer  to  go,  we  travel  in  the  dresses  of  our  parts,  to  save  trouble.  This 
young  man  represents  Death;  he.  an  angel;  that  woman,  who  is  our  author's 
wife,  plays  a  queen;  the  other  a  soldier;  this  one  an  emperor,  and  I  am  the 
devil,  one  of  the  principal  personages  of  the  drama :  for  in  this  company  I  have 
all  the  chief  parts.  If  your  worship  desires  any  farther  information,  I  am  ready 
to  answer  your  questions :  for,  being  a  devil,  I  know  everything."  "Upon  the 
feith  of  a  knight-errant,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  '*  when  I  first  espied  this  cart, 
I  imagined  some  great  adventure  offered  itself;  but  appearances  are  not  always 
to  be  trusted.  God  be  with  you,  good  people ;  go  and  perform  your  play,  and  if 
there  be  an3rthing  in  which  I  may  be  of  service  to  you,  command  me,  for  I  will 
do  it  most  readily,  having  been,  from  my  youth,  a  great  admirer  of  masques  and 
theatrical  representations." 

While  they  were  speaking,  one  of  the  motley  crew  came  up  capering  towards 
them,  in  an  antic  dress,  frisking  about  with  his  morris-bells,  and  three  fdl-blown 

ox-bladders  tied  to  the  —  _   . 

end  of  a  stick.     Ap-  _^     "  ^"^^ 

preaching  the  knight, 
he  fiouruhed  bis  blad- 
ders in  the  air,  and 
bounced  them  against 
the  ground  close  under 
the  nose  of  Bozinante, 
who  was  so  startled  by 
the  noise  that  Don 
Quixote  lost  all  com- 
mand over  him,  and 
having  got  the  curb 
between  his  teeth,  away 
he  scampered  over  the  plain,  with  more  speed  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  such  an  assemblage  of  dry  bones.  Bancho,  seeing  his  master's  danger, 
leaped  from  Dapple  and  ran  to  his  assistance;  but,  before  his  squire  could  imik 
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him,  ne  was  upon  the  ground,  and  dose  by  him  Sozinante,  who  fell  with  his 
master,  the  usual  termination  of  Bozinante's  frolics.  Sancho  had  no  sooner  dis- 
mounted to  assist  Don  Quixote  than  the  bladder-dancing  devil  jumped  upon 
Dapple,  and  thumping  him  with  the  bladders,  fear  at  the  noise,  more  than  the 
smart,  set  him  also  flying  over  the  fleld  towards  the  village  where  they  were 

going   to    act.       Thus, 
8andio,  beholding  at  one 
and  the  same  moment 
\  Dapple's  flight  and  his 
^  master's  fall,  was  at  a 
^  loss  to  which  of  the  two 
;^  duties    he    should   first 
attend ;  but,  like  a  good 
squire  and  fidthful  ser- 
vant, the  love  he  bore  to 
his  master  prevailed  over 
hiB  affection  for  his  ass; 
though  as  often  as  he 
saw  the  bladders  hoisted 
in  the  air,  and  fall  upon 
the  body  of  his  Dapple, 
he   felt  the  pangs  and 
tortures  of  death,  and  he 
would  rather  those  blows  had  £&llen  on  the  apple  of  his  own  eyes  than  on  the 
least  hair  of  his  ass's  tail. 

In  this  tribulation  he  came  up  to  Don  Quixote,  who  was  in  a  much  worse  plight 
than  he  could  have  wished ;  and,  as  he  helped  him  to  get  upon  Bozinante,  he  said, 
"Sir,  the  devil  has  run  away  with  Dapple."  **W£it  devil?"  demanded  Don 
Quixote.  "  He  with  the  bladders,"  answered  Sancho.  "  I  will  recover  him," 
replied  Don  Quixote,  **  though  he  should  hide  himself  in  the  deepest  and  darkest 
dungeon  of  the  earth.  Follow,  me,  Sancho;  for  the  cart  moves  but  slowly,  and 
the  mules  shall  make  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Dapple."  "  Stay,  sir,"  cried 
Sancho,  "  you  may  cool  your  anger,  for  I  see  the  devil  has  left  Dapple,  and 
gone  his  way."  And  so  it  was;  for  Dapple  and  the  devil  having  tumbled,  as 
weU  as  Bozinante  and  his  master,  the  merry  imp  left  him  and  made  off  on  foot 
to  the  village,  while  Dapple  turned  back  to  his  rightful  owner.  "  Nevertheless," 
said  Don  Quixote,  "it  wiU  not  be  amiss  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  this  devil  on 
some  of  his  company,  even  upon  the  emperor  himself."  "  Good  your  worship," 
quoth  Sancho :  "  do  not  think  of  such  a  thing,  but  take  my  advice  and  never 
meddle  with  players ;  for  they  are  a  people  mightily  beloved.  I  have  seen  a 
player  taken  up  for  two  murders,  and  get  off  scot-free.  As  they  are  merry  folks 
and  give  pleasure,  everybody  favours  them,  and  is  ready  to  stand  their  friend ; 
particularly  if  they  are  of  the  king's  or  some  nobleman's  company,  who  look  and 
dress  like  any  princes."  "  That  capering  buffoon  shall  not  escape  with  impunity, 
though  he  were  favoured  by  the  whole  human  race !"  cried  Don  Quixote,  as  he 
rode  off  in  pursuit  of  the  c^  which  was  now  very  near  the  town,  and  he  called 
aloud,  "  Halt  a  little,  merry  sirs ;  stay  and  let  me  teach  you  how  to  treat  cattle 
belonging  to  the  squires  of  knights-errant."  Don  Quixote's  words  were  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  players,  who,  perceiving  his  adverse  designs  upon 
them,  instantly  jumped  out  of  me  cart.  Death  first,  and  after  him  the  emperor, 
the  carter-devil,  and  the  angel;  nor  did  the  queen  or  the  god  Cupid  stay  behind; 
and,  all  armed  with  stones,  waited  in  battle-array,  ready  to  receive  Don 
Quixote  at  the  points  of  their  pebbles.  Don  Quixote,  seeing  the  gallant  squadnm, 
with  arms  uplifted,  ready  to  discharge  such  a  fearful  voUey,  checked  Bosinante 
with  the  bridle,  and  began  to  consider  how  he  might  most  prudently  attack  them. 
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While  he  paused,  Sancho  came  up,  and^  seeing  him  on  the  point  of  attacking 
that  well-formed  brigade,  remonstrated  with  him.  "  It  is  mere  madness,  sir/' 
said  he,  "  to  attempt  such  an  enterprise.  Pary  consider  there  is  no  armour  proof 
against  stones  and  brick,  unless  you  could  thrust  yourself  into  a  bell  of  brass. 
Asides,  it  is  not  courage,  but  rashness,  for  one  man  singly  to  encounter  an  army, 
where  Death  is  present,  and  where  emperors  fight  in  person,  assisted  by  good 
and  bad  angeb.  But  if  that  is  not  reason  enough,  remember  Ihat,  though  these 
people  all  look  like  princes*  and  emperors,  there  is  not  a  real  knight  among 
them."  "  Now  indeed,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  thou  hast  hit  the  point,  Sancho, 
which  can  alone  shake  my  resolution ;  I  neither  can  nor  ought  to  draw  my 
sword,  as  I  have  ofcen  told  thee,  against  those  who  are  not  dubbed  knights.  To 
thee  it  belongs,  Sancho,  to  revenge  the  affiant  offered  to  thy  Dapple ;  and  from 
this  spot  I  w&  encourage  and  assist  thee  by  my  voice  and  salutary  instructions." 
**  Good  Christians  should  never  revenge  injuries,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  and  I 
dare  say  that  Dapple  is  as  forgiving  as  myself,  and  ready  to  submit  his  case  to 
my  will  and  pleasure,  which  is  to  live  peaceably  with  all  the  world,  as  long  as 
heaven  is  pleased  to  grant  me  life."  "  Since  this  is  thy  resolution,  good  Sancho, 
discreet  Sancho,  GhnBtian  Sancho,  and  honest  Sancho,"  replied  Don  Quixote, 
"let  us  leave  these  phantoms,  and  seek  better  and  more  substantial  adventures; 
for  this  county,  I  see,  is  likely  to  afford  us  many  and  very  extraordinary  ones." 
He  then  wheeled  Bozinante  about,  Sancho  took  his  Dapple,  and  Death,  with  his 
flying  squadron,  having  returned  to  their  cart,  each  pursued  their  way.  Thus 
happily  terminated  the  awful  adventure  of  Death's  caravan — thanks  to  the  whole- 
some advice  that  Sancho  Panza  gave  his  master;  who,  the  next  day,  encountering 
an  enamoured  knight-errant,  met  with  an  adventure  not  a  whit  less  important 
than  the  one  just  related. 

*  This  description  of  tlid  oosdy  garb  of  oomediana,  and  of  the  patronage  extended  to  them, 
muBt  refer  to  the  more  advanoed  stages  of  the  drama :  certainly  it  was  &r  otherwise  at  its 
commencement  According  to  Rozas  fViage  entretenido,  pp.  80  and  361)  the  first  appearance 
of  a  regular  drama  in  Castile  was  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  first  comedians 
were  Lope  de  Eueda,  Bautista  Juan  Gorrea,  Herrera,  and  Navano.  These  were  succeeded  by 
Cisneros,  Yelasques,  Tomas  de  la  Fuente,  Angulo,  Alcocer,  Bios,  and  Gabriel  de  la  Torre. 
Lope  de  Yega  says,  in  the  year  1619,  *'  thwe  were  no  plays  in  Spain  before  the  time  of  Lone  de 
Bueda,  whom  many  now  hving  remember  to  have  seen."  (Prologa  de  la  Parte  xiiL)  These 
actors  prepared  the  stage  for  Juan  de  la  Cueva,  Geryantes,  Loyola,  Lope  de  Vega,  uid  other 
poets  mentioned  by  Boxas  (p.  128.) 

In  Madrid  the  first  performances  were  exhibited  in  two  court-yards  (oorrales^  belonging  to 
the  hospital  The  Corralet  were  afterwards  called  TeatrOf  which  was  succeeded  by  the  Italian 
name  of  CaUseo.  The  price  of  admission  was  fire  quartos,  four  of  which  were  paid  on  the  seat, 
and  one  at  the  entrance.  The  profits  were  applied  to  Uie  use  of  the  Hospital  and  the  Asylum 
ibr  Foundlings.  In  the  same  place  religious  dramaa  were  also  exhibited,  as  well  as  the  combats 
of  wild  beasts,  and  the  produce  applied  to  ihe  support  of  the  infirm.  There  was,  afterwards, 
such  an  increase  in  the  number  of  comic  poets,  and  composers  of  licentious  interludes  and  ballets, 
that  the  clergy  consulted  together  upon  the  lawfiilness  of  such  performances,  and  they  were 
put  under  certain  regulations ;  among  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  actresses  should  not 
appear  in  gold  or  silver  tissues,  nor  in  tabbies  and  brocades ;  that  there  should  be  a  refonn  in 
the  hoop ;  that  they  should  not  wear  man's  apparel,  and  their  petticoats  should  reach  to  their 
feet ;  that  the  hours  of  performance  should  not  be  at  night,  but  at  two  in  the  winter,  and  at 
three  in  the  summer;  that  the  companies  should  be  reducea  to  six  or  eight  in  number,  and  the 
dramas  confined  to  subjects  of  morality,  such  as  exemplary  lives  or  deaths,  and  deeds  of  valour, 
without  any  mixture  of  lovc :  prohibiting  nearly  all  which  bad  hitherto  been  represented,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Lope  de  Vega,  which  had  been  so  injurious  to  morals. 

Notwithstanding  these  restrictions,  in  1632  a  memorial  was  presented  to  Philip  lY.  by  the 
celebrated  actor  Gristobal  Santiago  Ortiz,  complaining  that,  in  defiance  of  an  Order  of  Council, 
limiting  the  companies  to  the  number  of  six,  and  those  authorised  by  a  special  license,  there 
were,  at  that  time,  no  less  than  forty  companies,  comprising  aboye  a  Uiousand  unlicensed  per- 
formers, all  unprincipled  and  dissolute  yagrante.  A^^^^g  other  injuries  sustained  by  the 
licensed  companies,  he  says  that  plays  pui^aaed  by  them,  at  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  reals 
each,  and  from  which  they  might  expect  to  derive,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  one  or  two  »>iftiifin<i 
QiiMita,  were  no  sooner  represented  than  they  were  stolen  by  the  unlicensed  actors,  andperformfld 
^  toe  oountry,  to  the  serious  damage  of  the  proorietors.    P. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

OP   THB   feTBAXOB  ▲DTENTUSB  WHICH   BKFBL  THE  VALOROI78   DON  QUIZOTS   WITH   TBB  BRATB 

XKIOHT  OF  THB  MIBBOBB. 

,  ov  Quixote  and  his  Bquire 

V   ^     -/'  r^  passed  the  night  following 

their  encounter  with  Death 

*  under  some  tall,  umhrageous 

[  trees;    and,   as  they  were 

refreshing    themselves,    by 

iiJaucho's   advice,  £rom   the 

fc  store  of  provisions  carried  by 

i  Dapple,  he  said  to  his  master, 

^ .  ''  mat  a  fool,  sir,  should  I 

have  been  had  I  chosen,  for 
my  reward,  the  spoils  of 
your  worship's  first  adven- 
ture, instead  of  the  three 
ass-colts !  It  is  a  true  saying. 
'  A  sparrow  in  the  hand,  is 
better  than  a  vulture  upon 

*^       .'.  ^'--^    - -  w.^-.:^-  \r  1    >        the  wing.'"       "However, 

'  '        '^^  V ^  "  Sancho,"     answered     Don 

Quixote,  "hadst  thou  suf- 
fered me  to  make  the  attack  which  I  had  premeditated,  thy  share  of  the  booty 
would  have  been  at  least  the  emperor*s  crown  of  gold,  and  Cupid's  painted  wings ; 
for  I  would  have  plucked  them  off  perforce,  and  delivered  them  into  thy  hands.'' 
^'  The  crowns  and  sceptres  of  your  theatrical  emperorsy"  answered  Sanoho^  "  are 
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nerer  pure  gold,  bat  tmsel,  or  copper/'  '*  That  is  tme/'  replied  Don  Qnixote ; 
''nor  would  it  be  proper  that  the  decorations  of  a  play  should  be  otherwise  than 
eonnterfbity  like  the  drama  itself,  which  I  wonld  haye  thee  hold  in  due  estimation, 
as  well  as  tiie  actors 

and    authors,    for  ^^  j 

they  are  all  instm-  .'      A  "^ 

mentsofmuchbene-  .    r         'w^<<    I 

fit  to  the  common'^  ^^r-    ^  r'    v, 

wealth,  continually  ^ 

presenting  a  mirror 
before  our  eyes,  in 
which  we  see  tively 

representations    of  ^ 

the  actions  of  hu^^ 
man  life:  nothing, 
indeed,  more  truly  i 
pourtrays  to  us  what 
we  are,  and  what 
we  should  be,  than 
the  drama.  Tellme, 
hast  thou  never  seen 
a  play  in  which 
kings,  emperors, 
popes>  lords,  and 
ladies  are  intro- 
duced, with  divers 

other  personages ;  one  acting  the  ruffian,  another  the  knave ;  odc  the  merchant, 
another  the  soldier ;  one  a  designing  fool,  another  a  foolish  lover ;  and  observed 
that,  when  the  pluy  is  done,  and  the  actors  undressed,  they  are  all  again  upon  a 
level?"  "Yes,  marry  have  I,"  quoth  Sancho.  "The  very  same  thing,  then," 
said  Don  Quixote,  "  happens  on  ue  stage  of  this  world,  on  which,  some  play  the 
part  of  emperors,  others  of  popes-~in  short,  every  part  that  can  be  introduced 
in  a  comedy ;  bu^  at  the  conclusion  of  this  drama  of  life,  death  strips  us  of  the 
rubes  which  made  the  difference  between  man  and  man,  and  leaves  us  all  on  one 
level  in  the  grave."  A  brave  comparison  I"  quoth  Sancho ;  "  though  not  so  new  ' 
but  that  I  have  heard  it  many  times,  as  well  as  that  of  the  game  at  chess ;  which 
is  that,  while  the  game  is  gomg,  every  piece  has  its  office,  and,  when  it  is  ended, 
they  are  all  huddled  together,  uid  put  into  a  bag : — just  as  we  are  put  together 
into  the  ground  when  we  are  dead."  "  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  thou  art 
duily  improving  in  sense."  "  Ajid  so  I  ought,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  for  some  of 
your  worship's  wisdom  must  needs  stick  to  me ;  as  dry  and  barren  soil,  by  well 
duDging  and  digging,  comes  at  last  to  bear  good  fruit.  My  meaning  is  that  your 
worship's  conversation  has  been  the  dung  laid  upon  the  barren  soU  of  my  poor 
wit,  and  the  tillage  has  been  the  time  I  have  been  in  your  bervice  and  company; 
by  which  I  hope  to  produce  fruit  like  any  blessing,  and  such  as  will  not  disparage 
my  teacher,  nor  let  me  stray  from  the  paths  of  good-breeding,  which  your  wor- 
smp  has  made  in  my  shallow  understanding."  Don  Quixote  smiled  at  Sancho*s 
affected  style ;  but  he  reaUy  did  think  him  improved,  and  was  frequently  surprised 
by  his  observations,  when  he  did  not  display  his  ignorance  by  soaring  too  high. 
His  chief  strength  lay  in  proverbs,  of  which  he  had  always  abundsmce  ready, 
though  perhaps  not  always  fitting  ^e  occasion,  as  may  often  have  been  remarked 
in  the  course  of  this  history. 

In  this  kind  of  conversstion  they  spent  great  part  of  the  night,  till  Sancho  felt 
disposed  to  let  down  the  portcollises  of  his  eyes,  as  he  used  to  say  when  he  was 
inclined  to  sleep.     So,  having  unrigged  his  Dapple,  he  turned  him  loose  into  pa»- 
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tuve ;  but  he  did  not  take  off  the  saddle  trom  Eoainante's  back,  it  being  the 
express  command  of  his  master  that  he  should  continue  saddled  whilst  they  kept 
the  field,  and  were  not  sleeping  under  a  roof,  in  conformity  to  an  ancient  esta- 
blished custom  religiously  observed  among  knights-errant,  which  was  to  take  off 
the  bridle,  and  hang  it  on  the  pommel  of  the  raddle,  but  by  no  means  to  remove 
the  saddle.  Sancho  observed  this  rule,  and  gave  Bozinante  the  same  liberty  he  had 
given  to  Dapple ;  and  here  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  friendship  subsisting  between 
this  pair  was  so  remarkable  that  there  is  a  tradition  handed  down  from  father  to 
son,  that  the  author  of  this  faithfrd  history  compiled  several  chapters  expressly 
upon  that  subject;  but,  to  maintain  the  decorum  due  to  an  heroic  work,  he  would 
not  insert  them.  Nevertheless,  he  oocasionally  mentions  these  animals,  and  says 
that  when  they  came  together  they  always  fell  to  scratching  one  another  with 
their  teeth,  and,  when  th^  were  tired,  or  satisfied,  Bozinante  would  stretch  his 
neck  at  least  half-a-yard  across  that  of  Dapple,  and  both  fixing  their  eyes  atten- 
tively on  the  ground,  would  stand  three  dap  in  that  posture — at  least  as  long  as 
they  were  undisturbed,  or  till  hunger  compelled  them  to  seek  food.  The  author 
is  said  to  have  compared  their  friendship  to  that  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  or  that  of 
Pylades^md  Orestes.  How  steady,  then,  must  have  been  the  friendship  of  these 
two  peaceable  animals — to  the  shame  of  men,  who  are  so  regardless  of  its  laws ! 
Hence  the  sayings,  'A  friend  cannot  find  a  friend;'  'Eeeds  become  darts;'  and 
'  From  a  friend  to  a  friend,  the  bug,  &c.'*  Nor  let  it  be  taken  amiss  that  any 
comparison  should  be  made  between  the  mutual  cordiality  of  animals  and  that  of 
men ;  for  much  useful  knowledge  and  many  salutaiy  precepts  have  been  taught 
by  the  brute  creation.  We  are  indebted,  for  example,  to  the  stork  for  the  clyster 
and  for  emetics  to  the  dog ;  frx)m  which  animal  we  may  also  learn  gratitude,  aa 


well  as  vigilance  fr6m  cranes,  foresight  from  ants,  modesty  from  elephants,  and 
byalty  from  horses. 

*  **  From  a  friend  to  a  £Piend,  a  bug  in  the  eye,"  is  a  proverb  applied  to  the  fidae  profbsaloffi 
txS  friendflhip.— P. 
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At  length  Sancho  fell  asleep  at  the  foot  of  a  cork-iiee,  while  Don  Quixote 
slumbered  beneath  a  branching  oak.  But  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  disturbed 
by  a  noise  near  him ;  he  started  up,  and  looking  in  the  direction  whence  the 
sounds  proceeded,  could  discern  two  men  on  horse-back,  one  of  whom  dismount- 
ing, said  to  the  other,  *'  Alight,  Mend,  and  unbridle  the  horses ;  for  this  place 
will  afford  them  pasture,  and  offers  to  me  that .  silence  and  solitude  which  my 
amorous  thoughts  require."  As  he  spoke,  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and 
in  this  motion  a  rattling  of  armour  was  heard,  which  convinced  Don  Quixote 
that  this  was  a  knight-errant;  and  going  to  Sancho,  who  was  fast  asleep,  he 
pulled  him  by  the  arm,  and  having  with  some  difSculty  aroused  him,  he  said,  in 
a  low  voice,  "  Friend  Sancho,  we  have  got  an  adventure  here."  '*God  send  it 
be  a  good  one,"  answered  Sancho;  ''and  pray,  sir,  where  may  this  same  adven- 
ture be  ?"  "  Where,  sayest  thou,  Sancho  ?"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  turn  thine 
eyes  that  way,  and  thou  wilt  see  a  knight-errant  lying  extended,  who  seems  to 
me  not  over  happy  in  his  mind;  for  I  just  now  saw  him  dismount  and  throw 
himself  upon  the  ground,  as  if  much  oppressed  with  grief,  and  his  armour  rattled 
as  he  fell."  **  But  how  do  you  know,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  that  this  is  an  adventure  ?" 
''  Though  I  cannot  yet  positively  call  it  an  adventure,  it  has  the  usual  signs  of 
one — but  listen,  he  is  tuning  an  instrument,  and  seems  to  be  preparing  to  sing." 
'*  By  my  troth,  bo  he  is,"  cried  Sancho,  "  and  he  must  be  some  knight  or  other 
in  love.' '  ''  As  all  knights-errant  must  be,"  quoth  Don  Quixote ;  **  but  hearken, 
-"nd  we  shall  discover  Ms  thoughts  by  hw  song,  for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  Sancho  would  have  replied,  but  the  knight  of  the 
wood,  whose  voice  was  only  moderately  good,  began  to  sing,  and  they  both 
attentively  listened  to  the  following  wordis : — 

SONNET 

Br^ht  authoress  of  my  good  or  ui, 

rtescribe  the  law  1  must  observe . 
My  heart,  obedient  to  thy  will, 

Shall  never  from  its  duty  swerva 

If  you  refuse  my'^efr  to  know, 

The  stifled  angmsh  seals  my  &te; 
But  if  your  ears  would  drink  my  woe, 

liove  shall  himself  the  tale  rdate. 

Though  contraries  my  heart  compose, 

Hiurd  as  the  diamond's  solid  frame, 
And  soft  as  yielding  wax  that  flows, 

To  thee,  my  fair,  't  is  still  the  same. 

Take  it  for  ev'ry  stamp  prepared : 

Imprint  what  characters  you  choose : 
The  faithful  tablet,  soft  or  hard, 

The  dear  impression  ne'er  shall  lose. 

"With  a  deep  sigh  that  seemed  to  be  drawn  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart, 
the  knight  of  the  wood  ended  his  song;  and  after  some  pause,  in  a  plaintive  and 
dolorous  voice,  he  exclaimed,  ''0  thou  most  beautiful  and  most  ungrateful  of 
woman-kind !  0  divine  CasUdea  de  YandaUa !  Wilt  thou  then  suffer  this  thy 
captive  knight  to  consume  and  pine  away  in  continual  peregrinations,  and  in 
severest  toils  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  have  caused  thee  to  be  acknowledged  the 
most  consummate  beauty  in  the  world,  by  all  the  knights  of  Kavarre,  of  Leon,  of 
Tartesia,  of  Castile,  and  in  fine,  by  all  the  knights  of  La  Mancha?"  *'Not  so," 
said  Don  Quixote,  "for  I  am  of  La  Mancha,  and  never  have  made  such  an 
acknowledgment,  nor  ever  wiU  admit  an  assertion  so  prejudicial  to  the  beauty  of 
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my  mutreBB.  Thou  seest,  Sancho,  how  this  knight  ravee^— but  let  us  listen ; 
perhaps  he  will  make  some  farther  declaration."  "  Ay,  marry  will  he/'  replied 
Sancho,  **  for  he  seems  to  be  in  a  humoor  to  complain  for  a  month  to  come.*'  But 
they  were  mistaken;  for  the  knight,  hearing  voices  near  them,  proceeded  no  far- 
ther in  his  lamentations,  but,  rising  up,  said  aloud  in  a  courteous  voice,  "  Who 
goes  there?  What  are  ye?  Of  the  number  of  the  happy,  or  of  the  afflicted?" 
"  Of  the  afflicted,"  answered  Don  Quixote."  "  Come  to  me,  then,"  answered  the 
knight  of  the  wood,  "and  you  will  find  sorrow  and  misery  itself!"  These 
expressions  were  uttered  in  so  moving  a  tone  that  Don  Quixote,  followed  by 
Simcho,  went  up  to  the  mournful  knight,  who,  taking  his  hand,  said  to  him,  **  Sit 
down  here,  sir  knight,  for  to  be  assured  that  you  profess  the  order  of  chivalry,  it 
is  sufficient  that  1  find  you  here,  encompassed  by  solitude  and  the  cold  dews  of 
night:  the  proper  station  for  knights-errant."  "A  knight  I  am,"  replied  Don 
Quixote,  "  and  of  the  order  you  name,  and,  although  my  heart  is  the  mansion  of 
misery  and  woe,  yet  can  I  sympathise  in  the  sorrows  of  others ;  fix)m  the  strain 
I  just  now  heard  from  yon,  I  conclude  that  yours  are  of  the  amorous  kind — arising, 
I  mean,  from  a  passion  for  some  ungrateful  fair. 

Whilst  thus  discoursing,  they  were  seated  toge<lier  on  the  ground,  peaceably 
and  sociably,  not  as  if,  at  day-break,  they  were  to  fall  upon  each  other  with  mortal 
fury.  **  Perchance  you  too  are  in  love,  sir  knight^"  said  he  of  the  wood  to  Don 
Quixote.  "Such  is  my  cruel  destiny,"  answered  Don  Quixote;  "though  the 
sorrows  that  may  arise  from  weU-placed  affections  ought  rather  to  be  accounted 
blessings  than  calamities."  "  That  is  true,"  replied  the  knight  of  the  wood, 
"  provided  our  reason  and  understanding  be  not  ajSected  by  disdain,  which  when 
carried  to  excess  is  more  like  vengeanoe."  "  I  never  was  disdained  by  my  mis- 
tress," answered  Don  Quixote.  "No,  verily,"  quoth  Sancho,  who  stood  close 
by,  "  for  my  lady  is  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  as  soft  as  butter."  "  Is  this  your 
squire?"  demanded  the  knight  of  the  wood.  "He  is,"  replied  Don  Quixote. 
"I  never  in  my  life  saw  a  squire,"  said  the  knight  of  the  wood,  "who  durst 
presume  to  speak,  where  his  lord  was  conversing :  at  least  there  stands  mine,  as 
tall  as  his  father,  and  it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  ever  opened  his  lips  when  I 
was  speaking."  "  I'faith ! "  quoth  Sancho,  "  I  have  talked,  and  can  telk  before 
one  as  good  as — ^and  perhaps, -»but  let  that  rest :  perhaps  the  less  said  the  better." 
The  knight  of  the  wood's  squire  now  took  Sancho  by  the  arm,  and  said,  "  Let  us 
two  go  where  we  may  chat  squire-like  together,  and  leave  these  masters  of  ours  to 
talk  over  their  loves  to  each  other :  for  I  warrant  they  will  not  have  done  before 
to-morrow  morning."  "With  all  my  heart,"  quoth  Sancho,  "and  I  will  tell 
you  who  I  am,  that  you  may  judge  whether  I  am  not  fit  to  make  one  among  the 
talking  squires."  The  squires  then  withdrew,  and  a  dialogue  passed  between 
them  as  lively  as  that  of  their  masters  was  grava 
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CHAPTER   XI 11. 
WHSBF.IN  18  ooirmnJSD  TBS  ADTmruita  or  thb  kkioht  ov  thb  wooo^  with  trb  wise  amd 

WITTT  DIAIX>OUB  BXTWEBN  THB  TWO  SQUQLCS. 

..  ....  QTJIBE8  and  knights  being  thus  separated,  the  latter 

i     were  engaged  on  the  subject  of  their  loves,  while 
the  former  gave  an  account  to  each  other  of  their 
lives.      The   history  first   relates  the  conversation 
between    the  servants,    and    afterwards    proceeds 
to  that  of  the  masters.    Having  retired  a  little  apart, 
the  squire  of  the  wood  said  to  Sancho,  ''  This  is  a 
toilsome  life  we  squires  to  knights-errant  lead ;  in 
good  truth,  we  eat  our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our 
brows,  which  is  one  of  the  curses  God  laid  upon  our 
*    first  parents.''     "  You  may  say,  too,  that  we  eat  it 
by  the  frost  of  our  bodies,'*  added  Sancho ;  "  f6r  who 
has  to  bear  more  cold,  as  well  as  heat,  than  your  miserable  squires  to  knights- 
errant  ?      It  would  not  be  quite  so  bad  if  we  coidd  always  get  something  to 
eat :  for  good  ftire  lessens  care ;  but  how  often  we  must  pass  whole  days  with- 
out brealang  our  fast — unless  it  be  upon  air !"     "  All  this  may  be  endured," 
quoth  he  of  the  wood,  "  with  the  hopes  of  reward :  for  that  knight-errant  must 
be  unlucky  indeed  who  does  not  speedily  recompense  his  squire  with,  at  least, 
a  handsome  government,  or  some  pretty  earldom."     "I," replied  Sancho,  "have 
already  told  my  master  that  I  should  be  satisfied  with  the  government  of  an  island  ; 
and  he  is  so  noble  and  so  generous  that  he  has  promised  it  me  a  thousand  times." 
"  And  I,"  said  he  of  the  wood,  **  should  think  myself  amply  rewarded  for  all  my 
services  with  a  canonry,  and  I  have  my  master's  word  for  it  too."  "  Why  then," 
quoth  Sancho,  "  belike  your  master  is  some  knight  of  the  church,  and  so  can 
bestow  rewards  of  that  imd  on  his  squires ;  mine  is  only  a  layman.     Some  of 
his  wise  friends  advised  him  once  to  be  an  archbishop,  but  he  would  be  nothing 
but  an  emperor,  and  I  trembled  all  the  while,    \     \ 
lest  he  should  take  a  liking  to  the  church;   \ 
because  you  must  know  I  am  not  gifted  that 
way — ^to  say  the  truth,  sir,  though  I  look  like 
a  man,  I  am  a  very  beast  in  such  matters." 
"  Let  me  tell  you,  friend,"  quoth  he  of  the 
wood,  "  you  are  quite  in  the  wrong ;  for  these 
island    governments   are  often   more    plague 
than  iHTofit.      Some  are  crabbed,  some  beg- 
garly, some— -in  short  the  best  of  l^em  are  sure 
to  bring  more  care  than  they  are  worth,  and 
are  mostly  too  heavy  for  the  shoulders  that 
have  to  bear  them.     I  su^ect  it  would  be 

wiser  in  us  to  quit  this  thankless  drudgery  and  stay  at  home,  where  v« 
may  find  easier  work  and  better  pastime :  for  he  must  be  a  sorry  squire 
who  has  not  his  nag,  his  brace  of  grey-hounds^  and  an  angling-rod  to  enjoy 
himself  with  at  home.'*  "  I  am  not  without  these  things,"  ^answered  San- 
cho; "it  is  true  I  have  no  hone^  but  then  I  have  aa  ass  whid^  is  worth 
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twioe  as  much  as  my  master's  steed.  God  send  me  a  bad  Easter,  and  may  it  be 
the  first  that  comes,  if  I  would  swap  with  him,  though  he  should  offer  me  four 
bushels  of  barley  to  boot ;  no  faith,  that  would  not  T,  though  you  may  take  for 


i 


a  joke  the  price  I  set  upon  my  Dapple ;  for  dapple,  sir,  is  the  colour  of  my 
ass.  Greyhounds  I  cannot  be  in  want  of,  as  our  town  is  oyerstocked  with  them : 
besides,  the  rarest  sporting  is  that  we  find  at  other  people's  cost/'  **  Beally  and 
truly,  brother  squire,"  answered  he  of  the  wood,  "I  have  resolyed  with  myself 
to  quit  the  frolics  of  these  knights-errant,  and  get  home  again  and  look  after  my 
children ;  for  I  have  three  like  Indian  pearls."  "  And  I  have  two,"  quoth 
Sancho,  **  fit  to  be  presented  to  the  pope  himself  in  person ;  especially  my  girl 
that  I  am  breeding  up  for  a  countess,  if  it  please  God,  in  spite  of  her  mother." 
"  And  pray,  what  may  be  the  age  of  the  young  lady  you  are  breeding  up  £:>r  a 
countess  ?"  demanded  he  of  the  wood.  **  Fifteen  years,  or  thereabouts,"  an- 
swered Sancho,  *'  and  she  is  as  tall  as  a  lance,  as  fresh  as  an  April  morning,  and 
as  strong  as  a  porter."  "  These  are  qualifications,"  said  he  of  the  wood,  ''not 
only  for  a  countess,  but  for  a  wood  nymph !  Ah,  the  young  slut !  How  buxom 
must  the  jade  be  !'*  To  this  Sancho  answered,  somewhat  angrily,  "  She  is  no 
slut,  nor  was  her  mother  one  before  her ;  nor  whilst  I  live  shall  either  of  them 
be  so,  Qod  willing :  so  pray  speak  more  civilly,  for  such  language  is  unbecoming 
one  brought  up  like  you,  among  knights-errant,  who  are  good  breeding  itself." 
"  Why !  brother  squire,  you  don't  understand  what  praising  is,"  quoth  he  of  the 
wood.  "  What !  do  you  not  know  that,  when  some  knight  at  a  bull-feast  gives 
the  bull  a  home  thrust  with  his  lance,  or  when  a  thing  is  well  hit  of^  it  is  com- 
mon to  say, — '  Ah !  how  cleverly  the  rascal  did  it  ?'  wMch,  though  it  seems  to  be  a 
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slander,  is  in  fact  great  commendation !  I  would  have  yon  renounce  every  son 
or  daughter  whose  actions  do  not  make  them  deserving  of  such  compliments.*' 
**I  do  renounce  them,"  answered  Sancho,  "and,  since  you  mean  so  well  by  it, 

you  may  call  my  wife  and 
children  all  the  sluts  and 
jades  you  please ;  for  all 
they  do  or  say  is  excel- 
lent, and  well  worthy  of 
such  praises ;  and,  that  I 
may  return  and  see  them 
again,  I  beseech  Gk>d  to 
deliver  me  from  mortal 
sin — that  is,  from  this 
dangerous  profession  of 
squireship  into  which  I 
have  run  a  second  time, 
s  drawn  and  tempted  by  a 
purse  of  a  hundi^  ducats 

~^'   •  -- -  which  I  found  one  day 

among  the  mountains.  In 
truth,  the  devil  is  continuidly  setting  before  my  eyes,  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, a  bag  full  of  gold  pistoles,  so  that  methinks  at  every  step  I  am  laying 


my  Hand  upon  it,  hugging  it,  and  carrying  it  home,  buying  lanus,  settling  reni«s 
and  living  like  a  prince ;  and  while  this  runs  in  my  head,  I  can  bear  all  the  toil 
which  must  be  suffered  with  this  foolish  master  of  mine,  who,  to  my  knowledge, 
is  more  of  the  madman  than  the  knight" 
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"  Indeed,  friend,"  said  the  squire  of  the  wood,  "  you  verify  the  proverb,  which 
says,  *  that  covetonsness  bursts  the  bag.'  Truly,  friend,  now  you  talk  of  mad- 
men, there  is  not  a  greater  one  in  the  world  than  my  master.  The  old  saying 
may  be  applied  to  him,  '  Other  folks*  burdens  break  the  ass's  back : '  for  he  gives 
up  his  own  wits  to  recover  those  of  another,  and  in  searching  after  that  which, 
when  found,  may  chance  to  hit  him  in  the  teeth."  **  By  the  way,  he  is  in  love, 
it  seems?"  said  Sancho.  "Yes,"  quoth  he  of  the  wood,  "with  one  Casildea  de 
Yandalia,  one  of  the  most  whimsical  dames  in  the  world ;  but  that  is  not  the  foot 
he  halts  on  at  present :  he  has  some  other  crotchets  in  his  pate,  which  we  shall 
hear  more  of  anon."*  "  There  is  no  road  so  even  but  it  has  its  stumbling  places," 
replied  Sancho ;  "  in  other  folks'  houses  they  boil  beans,  but  in  mine,  whole 
kettles  friU.  Madness  will  have  more  followers  than  discretion,  but,  if  the  com- 
mon sayiug  is  true  that  there  is  some  comfort  in  having  partners  in  grief,  I  may 
comfort  myself  with  you,  who  serve  as  crack-brained  a  master  as  my  own." 
** Crack-brained,  but  valiant,"  answered  he  of  the  wood,  •'and  more  knavish  than 
either."  " Mine,"  answered  Sancho,  "has  nothing  of  the  knave  in  him;  so  for 
frran  it,  he  has  a  soul  as  pure  as  a  pitcher,  and  would  not  harm  a  fly ;  he  bears 
no  malice,  and  a  child  may  persuade  him  it  is  night  at  noon-day  :  for  which  I 
love  him  as  my  life,  and  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  leave  him,  in  spite  of  all  his 
pranks."     "  For  all  that,  brother,"  quoth  he  of  the  wood,  "  if  the  blind  lead  the 


blind,  both  may  fell  into  the  ditch.  We  had  better  turn  us  feirly  about,  and  go 
back  to  our  homes :  for  they  who  seek  adventures  find  them  sometimes  to  their 
cost." 

Here  the  squire  of  the  wood  observing  Sancho  to  spit  very  often,  as  if  very 
thirsty,  "Methinks,"  said  he,  "we  have  talked  till  our  tongues  cleave  to  the^ 

>  Tliis  phrase  oontabis  a  jea  de  mot  on  the  adjective  crudti,  which  means  crude. 
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rodSi  of  our  months :  but  I  haye  got,  hanging  at  my  saddle-bow,  that  which  will 
loosen  them ; "  when,  rising  np,  he  quiokly  produced  a  large  bottle  of  wine,  and 
a  pasty  half-a-yard  long,  without  any  exaggeration;  for  it  was  made  of  so  large 
a  rabbit  that  »ancho  thought  verily  it  must  contain  a  whole  goat,  or  at  least  a 
kid;  and,  after  due  examination,  ''How,"  said  he,  "do  you  carry  such  things 
about  with  you?*'  "Why,  what  did  you  think?"  answered  the  other;  "did 
you  take  me  for  some  starveling  squire?  No,  no,  I  hare  a  better  cupboard 
behind  me  on  my  horse  than  a  general  carries  with  him  upon  a  march."  Sancho 
fell  to,  without  waiting  for  enti^aties,  and  swallowed  down  huge  mouthfuls  in 
the  dflurk.  "  Your  worship,"  said  he,  "  is  indeed  a  squire,  trusty  and  loyal, 
round  and  sound,  magnificent  and  great  withal,  as  this  banquet  proves  (if  it  did 
not  come  by  enchantment) ;  and  not  a  poor  wretch  like  myself,  with  nothing 
in  my  wallet  but  a  piece  of  cheese,  and  that  so  hard  that  you  may  knock  out 
a  giant's  brains  with  it;  and  four  dozen  of  carobes*  to  bear  it  company,  with  as 
many  filberts — thanks  to  my  master's  stinginess,  and  to  the  fancy  he  has  taken 
that  knights-errant  ought  to  feed,  like  cattle,  upon  roots  and  wild  herbs." 
"  Troth,  brother,"  replied  he  of  the  wood,  **  1  have  no  stomach  for  your  wild  pears 
nor  sweet  thistles,  nor  your  mountain  roots;  let  our  masters  havetiiem,  with  their 
fancies  and  their  laws  of  chivalry,  and  let  them  eat  what  they  commend.  I  carry 
cold  meats  and  this  bottle  at  tiie  pommel  of  my  saddle,  happen  what  will; 
and  such  is  my  love  and  reverence  for  it,  that  I  kiss  and  hug  it  every  moment." 
and  as  he  spoke  he  put  it  into  Sancho's  hand,  who  grasped  it,  and,  applying  it 
straightway  to  his  mouth,  continued  gazing  at  the  stars  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
then,  having  finished  his  draught,  he  let  his  head  fall  on  one  side,  and,  fetching 
a  deep  sigh,  said,  "  0  the  rascal !  How  catholic  it  is ! "  "  You  see,  now,"  quoth 
he  of  the  wood,  "  how  properly  you  commend  this  wine  in  callmg  it  rascal." 
"  I  agree  with  you  now,"  answered  Sancho,  "and  own  that  it  is  no  discredit  to 
be  called  rascal  when  it  comes  in  the  way  of  compliment.  But  tell  me,  by  aU 
you  love  best,  is  not  this  wine  of  Ciudad  Beal?"t  "Thou  art  a  rare  taster," 
answered  he  of  the  wood ;  "  it  is  indeed  of  no  other  growth,  and  has,  besides, 
some  years  over  its  head."  "  Trust  me  for  that,"  quolji  Sancho ;  "  depend  upon 
it  I  always  hit  right,  and  can  guess  to  a  hair.  And  this  is  all  natural  in  me ;  let 
me  but  smell  them,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  country,  the  kind,  the  flavour,  the  age, 
strength,  and  all  about  it;  for  you  must  know  I  have  had  in  my  family,  by  the 
father's  side,  two  of  the  rarest  tasters  that  were  ever  known  in  La  Mancha ;  and 
I  will  give  you  a  proof  of  their  skill.  A  certain  hogshead  was  given  to  each  of 
them  to  taste,  and  their  opinion  asked  as  to  the  condition,  quality,  goodness,  or 
badness,  of  the  wine.  One  tried  it  with  the  tip  of  his  tongue ;  tiie  other  only 
put  it  to  his  nose.  The  first  said  the  wine  savoured  of  iron ;  the  second  said  it 
had  rather  a  twang  of  goat's  leather.  The  owner  protested  that  the  vessel  was 
clean,  and  the  wine  neat,  so  that  it  could  not  taste  either  of  iron  or  leather.  Kotr 
withstanding  this,  the  two  famous  tasters  stood  positively  to  what  they  had  said. 
Time  went  on ;  the  wine  was  sold  off,  and,  on  cleaning  the  cask,  a  small  key, 
hanging  to  a  leathern  thong,  was  found  at  the  bottom.  Judge  then,  sir,  whether 
one  of  that  race  may  not  be  well  entitied  to  give  his  opinion  in  these  matters." 
"  That  berng  the  case,"  quoth  he  of  the  wood,  "  we  should  leave  off  seeking  ad- 

*  A  pod  80  called  in  La  Manoha.  with  a  fiat  piilse  in  it,  which  green  or  ripe  la  harsh,  but 
sweet  and  pleasant  after  it  is  dried 

t  In  the  novel  of  the  Licentiate  VidrUra,  Cervantes  likewise  quotes,  among  the  most  famous 
winea.  that  of  ike  more  imperial  than  t<^  city  [Real  Ciudad]^  the  sahon  of  the  god  of  mirth, 

±  This  history  pleased  Cervantes,  for  he  had  already  related  it  in  his  interlude,  la  Eleccum 
de  lot  Alcaldes  de  Daganzo,  in  which  the  regidor  Algarroba  makes  of  it  the  title  of  the  candidate 
Juan  Berrooal  to  the  oboice  os  the  municipal  electors. 

£n  mi  casa  probo,  los  dios  pasados, 
CTna  tinaja,  etc. 
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▼entdreB,  and,  since  we  have  a  good  loaf,  let  us  not  look  for  cheesecakes,  but  make 
haste  and  get  home  to  our  own  cots,  for  there  God  will  find  us,  if  it  be  his  wilL" 
**  I  will  serve  my  master  till  he  reaches  Saragoesa/'  quoth  Sancho;  '*  then  mayhap 
we  shall  turn  oyer  a  new  leaf.*' 

Thus  the  good  squires  went  on  talking,  and  eating  and  drinking,  until  it  was 
full  time  that  sleep  should  give  their  tongues  a  respite,  and  allay  their  thirst,  for 
to  quench  it  seemed  impossible ;  and  both  of  them,  still  keeping  hold  of  the  almost 
empty  bottle,  fell  fast  asleep :  in  which  situation  we  will  leave  them  at  present. 
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PART    II. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

IN  WHICH  18  COMTUIUED  THB  ADVENTUJUI  OF  THB  KMIQHT  OV  TKB  WOOD. 

.  EACEABLT  and  nmicably  the  two  knights  con- 
)  tinned  to  converse ;  and  among  other  things  the 
history  informs  us  that  he  of  the  wood  said  to 
/  Don  Quixote, ' '  In  fact,  sir  knight,  I  must  confess 

(  I  that,  by  destiny,  or  rather  by  choice,  I  became 

>  \  enamoured  of  the  peerless  Casildea  de  Yandalia : 

(^  ''  — ^peerless  I  call  her  because  she  is  without  her 

peer,  either  in  rank,  beauty,  or  form.  Casildea 
repaid  my  honourable  and  virtuous  passion  by 
employing  me  as  Hercules  was  employed  by 
his  step-mother  in  many  and  various  perils: 
promising  me,  at  the  end  of  each  of  them,  that 
the  next  should  crown  my  hopes :  but,  alas ! 
I  \  she  still  goes  on,  adding  link  sd%er  link  to  the 

'  chain  of  my  labours,  insomuch  that  they  are 
now  countless  ;  nor  can  I  tell  when  they  are 
to  cease,  and  my  tender  wishes  be  gratified. 
One  time  she  commanded  me  to  go  and  chal- 
lenge Giralda,*  the  famous  giantess  of  Seville, 
who  is  as  stout  and  strong  as  if  she  were  made  of  brass,  and,  though  never  stirring 
from   one  spot,  is  the  most  changeable  and  unsteady  woman  in  the  world.     I 
came,  I  saw,  I  conquered — I  made  her  stand  still,  and  fixed  her  to  a  point;  for, 
during  a  whole  week,  no  wind  blew  but  from  the  north.     Another  time  she  com- 
manded me  to  weigh  those  ancient  statues,  the  fierce  bulls  of  Guisando,!  an  enter- 

*  A  hnn  statoe  on  a  steeple  at  Seville,  which  senree  for  a  weathercock.    J, 
t  Two  laiige  statues  in  that  town,  supposed  to  have  been  placed  there  by  MeteUus,inthf  tim* 
of  the  Bomans.    •/ 
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prise  better  suited  to  a  porter  than  a  knight.    Another  time  she  coramanded  me 
to  plunge  headlong  into  Cabra's  cave  (direftil  mandate !)  and  bring  her  a  particu- 
lar detail  of  all  that  lies  enclosed  within  its  dark  abyss.     I  stopp^  the  motion  of 
the  Giralda,  I  weighed  the  bulls  of  Guisando,  I  plunged  headlong  into  the  cavern 
of  Cabra,  and  brought  to  light  its  hidden  secrets;  yet  still  my  hopes  are  dead — 0 
how  dead!    And   her  commands 
and  disdains  alive— 0  how  alive! 
In  short,  she  has  now  commanded 
me  to  travel  over  all  the  provinces 
of  Spain,  and  compel  every  knight 
whom  I  meet  to  confess  that,  in 
beauty,  she  excels  all  others  now 
in  existence;   and  that  I  am  the 
most  valiant  and  the  most  en- 
amoured knight  in  the  imiverse. 
In  obedience  to  this  command  I 
have  already  traversed  the  greatest 
part  of  Spain,  and  have  vanquished 
divers  knights  who  have  had  the 
presumption  to  contradict  me.  But 
what  I  value  myself  most  upon  is 
having  vanquished,  in  single  com- 
bat,   that  renowned  knight  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  and  made 
him  confess  that  my  Casildea  is 
more  beautiful  than  his  Dulcinea ; 
and  I  reckon  that,  in  this  conquest  j 
alone,  I  have  vanquished  all  tiie  [ 
knights  in   the  world;    for  this^ 
Don  Quixote  has  conquered  them  ' 
all,  and  I,  having  overcome  him, 
his  glory,  his  fame,  and  his  honour, 
are  consequently  transferred  to  me. 

All  the  innumerable  exploits  of  the  said  Don  Quixote  1,  thei^ore,  consider  as 
already  mine,  and  placed  to  my  account. 

Don  Quixote  was  amazed  at  the  assertions  of  the  knight  of  the  wood,  and  had 
been  every  moment  on  the  point  of  giving  him  the  lie ;  but  he  restrained  him- 
self that  he  might  convict  him  of  falsehood  from  his  own  mouth ;  and  therefore 
he  said,  very  cabnhr,  **  That  you  may  have  vanquished,  sir  knight,  most  of  the 
knights-errant  of  Spain,  or  even  of  the  whole  world,  I  will  not  dispute ;  but 
that  you  have  conquered  Don  Quixote  de  la  Kancha  I  have  much  reason  to 
doubt.  Some  one  resembling  him,  I  allow,  it  might  have  been,  though,  in  truth, 
I  believe  there  are  not  many  like  him."  "  How  say  you  ?"  cried  he  of  the  wood : 
**  by  the  canopy  of  heaven,  I  fought  with  Don  Quixote,  vanquished  him,  and 
made  him  surrender  to  me  I  He  is  a  man  of  an  erect  figure,  withered  fiice,  long 
and  meagre  limbs,  grizzle-haired,  hawk-nosed,  with  large  black  mustachios,  and 
styles  himself  the  '  knight  of  the  sorrowful  figure.'  The  name  of  his  squire 
is  Sancho  Panza;  he  oppresses  the  back,  and  governs  the  reins,  of  a  famous 
steed  called  Bozinante — in  a  word,  the  mistress  of  his  thoughts  is  one  Dulcinea 
del  Toboso,  formerly  called  Aldonzo  Lorenzo,  as  my  Casildea,  being  of  Andalusia, 
is  now  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Casildea  de  YandaUa.  And  now,  if  I  have 
not  sufficiently  proved  what  I  have  said,  here  is  my  sword,  which  shall  make 
incredulity  itself  believe !''  *'  Softly,  sir  knight,"  said  Don  Quixote,  **  and  hear 
what  I  have  to  say.  You  must  know  that  this  Don  Quixote  you  speak  of  is 
the  dearest  Mend  I  have  in  the  world,  insomuch  that  he  is,  as  it  were,  anothor 
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Mlf ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  very  accurate  description  you  have  given  of  him, 
I  am  conyinced,  bv  the  eridence  of  my  aenaea,  that  you  have  neyer  subdned  him. 
It  is,  indeed,  possible  that,  as  he  is  continualiy  persecuted  by  enchanters,  some 
one  of  these  may  have  assnmed  his  shape,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  yanquished, 
in  order  to  defraud  him  of  the  feune  which  his  exalted  feats  of  chiyaby  haye 
acquired  him  oyer  the  whole  face  of  the  earth.  A  proof  of  their  malice  occurred 
but  a  few  days  since,  when  they  transformed  the  figure  and  face  of  the  beautiful 
Bulcinea  del  Toboso  into  the  form  of  a  mean  rustic  wench.  And  now  if,  after 
all,  you  doubt  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  behold  the  true  Don  Quixote  himself 
before  you,  ready  to  oonyince  you  of  your  error,  by  force  of  arms,  on  foot,  or  on 
horseback,  or  in  whatever  manner  you  please."  He  then  rose  up,  and,  grasping 
his  sword,  awaited  the  determination  of  the  knight  of  the  wood,  who,  very  calmly, 
said  in  reply,  "A  good  paymaster  wants  no  pledge:  he  who  could  vanquish 
signor  Don  Quixote,  under  transformation,  may  well  hope  to  make  him  yield  in 
his  proper  person.  But  as  knights-errant  should  by  no  means  perform  their 
feats  in  the  dark,  like  robbers  and  ru£3ans,  let  us  wait  for  daylight,  that  th^  sun 
may  witness  our  exploits;  and  let  the  condition  of  our  combat  be,  that  the  con- 
quered shall  remain  entirely  at  the  mercy  and  disposal  of  the  conqueror;  pro- 
vided that  he  require  nothing  of  him  but  what  a  knight  may  with  nonour  sub- 
mit to."  Don  Quixote  having  expressed  himself  entirdy  satisfied  with  these 
conditions,  they  went  to  seek  their  squires,  whom  they  found  snoring,  in  ihe 
very  same  posture  as  that  in  which  sleep  had  first  surprised  them.  They  were 
soon  awakened  by  their  masters,  and  ordered  to  prepare  the  steeds,  so  that 
they  might  be  ready,  at  sunrise,  fbr  a  bloody  single  combat.  At  this  intelligence 
Sancho  was  thunderstruck,  and  ready  to  swoon  away  with  fear  for  his  master, 
from  what  he  had  been  told,  by  the  squire  of  the  wood,  of  his  knight's  prowess. 
Both  the  squires,  however,  without  saying  a  word,  went  to  seek  their  cattle ; 
and  the  three  horses  and  Dapple,  having  raielt  each  other  out,  were  found  all 
very  sociably  together. 

**  You  must  understand,  brother,"  said  the  squire  of  the  wood  to  Sancho, 
**  that  it  is  not  the  castom  in  Andalusia  for  the  seconds  to  stand  idle,  with  their 
arms  folded,  while  their  godsons*  are  engaged  in  combat.  So  this  is  to  give 
you  notice  that,  while  our  masters  are  at  it,  we  must  fight  too,  and  make  splin- 
ters of  one  another."  **  This  custom,  signor  squire,"  answered  Sancho,  "  may 
pass  among  ruffians ;  but  among  the  squires  of  xnights-errant  no  such  practice 
is  thought  of— at  least  I  have  not  heard  my  master  talk  of  any  such  custom ; 
and  he  knows  by  heart  all  the  laws  of  knight-errantry.  But»  supposing  there  is 
any  such  law,  I  shall  not  obey  it.  I  would  rather  pay  the  penalty  laid  upon 
such  peaceable  squires,  which,  I  dare  say,  cannot  be  above  a  couple  of  pounds  of 
wax  ;t  and  that  will  cost  me  less  money  than  plasters  to  cure  a  broken  head. 
Besides,  -  how  can  I  fight  when  I  have  got  no  sword,  and  never  had  one  in  my 
life  ?"  *'  I  know  a  remedy  for  that,"  said  he  of  the  wood :  **  here  are  a  couple  of 
linen  bags  of  the  same  size ;  you  shall  take  one,  and  I  the  other,  and  so,  with 
equal  weapons,  we  will  have  a  bout  at  bag-blows."  '<  With  all  my  heart," 
answered  Sandio ;  ''  for  such  a  battle  will  only  dust  our  jackets."  "  It  must 
not  be  quite  so,  either,"  replied  the  other ;  "  for,  lest  the  wind  should  blow 
them  aside,  we  must  put  in  them  half-a-dozen  clean  and  smooth  pebbles,  of 
equal  weight;  and  thus  we  may  brush  one  another  without  much  harm  or 
damage."  ''Body  of  my  father!"  answered  Sancho,  "what  sable  fur,  what 
bottoms  of  carded  cotton,  forsooth,  you  would  put  into  the  bags,  that  we  may 
not  break  our  bones  to  powder!     But  I  tell  you  what»  master,  though  they 

*  In  tilts  and  tonznaments  the  seconds  were  a  kind  of  god&tfaers  to  the  prindpals,  and  oer- 
tain  oeremonies  were  performed  on  those  oecasions.    J, 

f  Small  offences,  in  Spoio,  are  fined  at  a  povnd  or  two  of  white  wax,  for  the  tapen  fat 
ahnrebe^  ftc,  and  oonfessois  (requentlj  eojoio  it  as  a  peonnoe.    J. 
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should  be  filled  with  balls  of  raw  alk,  I  shall  not  fight.  Let  our  masters  fight, 
and  take  the  consequences ;  but  let  us  drink  and  live,  for  time  takes  care  to  rid 
us  of  our  lives,  without  our  seeking  ways  to  go  before  our  appointed  term  and 
season.*'     ''  ^oj,"  replied  he  of  the  wood,  "  do  let  us  fight,  if  it  be  but  for 

I 

/ 


half-an-hour."  **'No,  no,"  answered  Sancho,  "1  shall  not  be  so  rude  nor 
ungrateful  as  to  have  any  quarrel  with  a  gentleman  after  eating  and  drinking 
witii  him.  Besides,  who  the  devil  can  set  about  dry  fighting  without  being 
provoked  to  it?"  "If  that  be  all,"  quoth  he  of  the  wood,  "I  can  easily 
manage  it ;  for,  before  we  begin  our  fight,  I  will  come  up,  and  just  give  you 
three  or  four  handsome  cuffs,  which  will  lay  you  fiat  at  my  feet,  and  awaken 
your  choler,  though  it  slept  sounder  than  a  dormouse."  "Against  that  trick," 
answered  Sancho,  "  I  have  another  not  a  whit  behind  it ;  which  is  to  take  a 
good  cudgel,  and,  before  you  come  near  enough  to  awaken  my  choler,  I  will 
bastinado  yours  into  so  sound  a  sleep,  that  it  shall  never  awake  but  in  another 
world.  Let  me  tell  you  I  am  not  a  man  to  suffer  my  face  to  be  handled,  so  let 
every  one  look  to  the  arrow ;  though  the  safest  way  would  be  to  let  that  same 
choler  sleep  on — ^for  one  man  knows  not  what  ano&er  can  do,  and  some  people 
go  out  for  wool  and  come  home  shom.    In  all  tLmes,  God  blessed  the  peace- 
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makers,  and  cursed  the  peace-breakers.  If  a  baited  cat  tonis  into  a  lion,  Qod 
knows  what  I,  that  am  a  man,  may  turn  into:  and  therefore,  I  warn  yon, 
master  squire,  that  all  the  damage  and  mischief  that  may  follow  from  our 
quarrel  must  be  placed  to  your  account."  "Agreed,'*  replied  he  of  the  wood. 
**  God  send  us  daylight,  and  we  shall  see  what  is  to  be  done." 

And  now  a  thousand  sorts  of  birds,  glittering  in  their  gay  attire,  began  to 
chirp  and  warble  in  the  trees,  and  in  a  variety  of  joyous  notes  seemed  to  hail 
the  blushing  Aurora,  who  now  displayed  her  rising  beauties  from  the  bright 
arcades  and  balconies  of  the  east,  and  gently  shook  fh>m  her  locks  a  shower  of 
liquid  pearls,  sprinkling  that  reviving  treasure  over  all  vegetation.  The  willows 
distilled  their  delicious  manna,  the  fountains  smiled,  the  brooks  murmured,  the 
woods  and  meads  rejoiced  at  her  approach.  But  scarcely  had  hill  and  dale 
received  the  welcome  light  of  day,  and  objects  become  visible,  when  the  first 
thing  that  presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  Sancho  Panza  was  the  squire  of  the 
wood's  nose,  which  was  so  large  that  it  almost  overshadowed  his  whole  body. 
Its  magnitude  was  indeed  extraordinary;  it  was  moreover  a  hawk-nose,  Aill  of 
warts  and  carbundes,  of  the  colour  of  a  mulberry,  and  hanging  two  fingers' 
breadth  below  his  mouth.  The  size,  the  colour,  the  carbuncles,  and  the  crooked- 
ness, produced  such  a  countenance  of  horror  that  Sancho  at  the  sight  thereof 
began  to  tremble  from  head  to  foot,  and  he  resolved  within  himself  to  take 
two  hundred  cuffs  before  he  would  be  provoked  to  attack  such  a  hobgoblin. 

Don  Quixote  also  surveyed  his  antagonist,  but,  the  beaver  of  his  helmet 
being  down,  his  face  was  concealed;  it  was  evident,  however,  that  he  was  a 
strong-made  man,  not  very  tall,  and  that  over  his  armour  he  wore  a  kind  of 
surtout  or  loose  coat,  apparently  of  the  finest  gold  cloth,  besprinkled  with  Httle 
moons  of  polished  glass,  which  made  a  very  gay  and  shining  appearance ;  a  large 
plume  of  feathers,  green,  yellow,  and  white,  waved  above  his  helmet.  His 
lance,  which  was  leaning  against  a  tree,  was  very  large  and  thick,  and  headed 
with  pointed  steel,  above  a  span  long.  All  these  circumstances  Don  Quixote 
attentively  marked,  and  inferred,  fi^m  appearances,  that  he  was  a  very  poten: 
knight,  but  he  was  not  therefore  daunted,  like  Sancho  Panza ;  on  the  contrar} , 
with  a  gallant  spirit,  he  said  to  the  knight  of  the  mirrors,  f  Sir-knight,  if  your 
eagerness  for  combat  has  not  not  exhausted  your  courtesy,  I  entreat  you  to  lift 
up  your  beaver  a  little,  that  I  may  see  whether  your  countenance  corresponds 
with  your  gallant  demeanour."  <<  Whether  vanquished  or  victorious  in  this 
enterprise,  sir  knight,"  answered  he  of  the  mirrors,  "  you  will  have  time  and 
leisure  enough  for  seeing  me ;  and  if  I  comply  n^t  now  with  yQ,ur  request,  it  is 
because  I  thmk  it  would  be  an  indignity  to  the  beauteous  Casildea  de  YandaHa^ 
to  lose  any  time  in  forcing  you  to  make  the  confession  required."  "  However, ' 
while  we  are  mounting  our  horses,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "you  can  tell  me 
whether  I  resemble  that  Don  Quixote  whom  joji  said  you  had  vanquished." 
"As  like  as  one  egg  is  to  another,"  replied  he  of  the  mirrors;  "  though,  as  you 
say  you  are  persecuted  by  enchanters,  I  dare  not  affirm  that  you  are  actually  the 
same  person."  "  I  am  satisfied  that  you  acknowledge  you  may  be  deceived," 
said  Don  Quixote ;  "  however,  to  remove  all  doubt,  let  us  to  horse,  and  in  less 
time  than  you  would  have  spent  in  raising  your  beaver,  if  Qod,  my  mistress, 
and  my  arm  avail  me,  I  will  see  your  face,  and  you  shall  be  convinced  I  am  not 
the  vanquished  Don  Quixote." 

They  now  mounted  without  more  words,  and  Don  Quixote  wheeled  Bozinanto 
about,  to  teko  sufficient  ground  for  the  encounter,  while  the  other  knight  did 
the  same ;  but  before  Don  Quixote  had  gone  twenty  paces,  he  heard  himself 
called  by  his  opponent,  who,  meeting  him  half  way,  said,  "Bemember,  sir 
knight  our  agreement;  which  is  that  ^e  conquered  shall  remain  at  the  discretion 
of  the  conqueror."  ^  "  I  know  it,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  provided  that 
whic]^  is  imposed  shall  not  transgress  the  laws  of  chivalry."     "Certainly," 
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answered  lie  of  the  mirrors.  At  this  juncture  the  squire's  strange  noio 
presented  itself  to  Don  Quixote^s  sight,  who  was  no  less  struck  than  Sancho, 
insomuch  that  he  looked  upon  him  as  a  monster,  or  some  creature  of  a  new 
species.  Sancho,  seeing  his  master  set  forth  to  take  his  career,  would  not  stay 
alone  with  Long-nose,  lest,  perchance,  he  should  get  a  filip  from  that  dreadful 
<inout,  which  would  level  him  to  the  ground,  ei&er  by  force  or  fright  So  he 
ran  after  his  master,  holding  by  the  stirrup  leather,  and  when  he  thought  it  was 
oearly  time  for  him  to  face  about,  '*  I  beseech  your  worship,"  he  cried,  "  before 
you  turn,  to  help  me  into  yon  cork-tree,  where  I  can  see  better  and  more  to  nay 
liking  the  brave  battle  you  are  going  to  have  with  that  knight"  "  I  rather 
believe,  Sancho,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "  that  thou  art  for  mounting  a  scaffold  to 
Bee  the  bull-sports  without  danger.'*  •*  To  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,"  answered 
Sancho,  **  that  squire's  monstrous  nose  fills  me  with  dread,  and  I  dare  not  stand 
near  him."  "It  is  indeed  a  fearful  sight,"  said  Don  Quixote,  <<  to  any  other 
but  m3rBelf ;  come,  therefore,  and  I  will  help  thee  up." 


While  Don  Quixote  was  engaged  in  helping  Sancho  up  into  the  cork-tree,  the 
knight  of  the  mirrors  Uxik  as  large  a  compass  as  he  thought  necessary,  and, 
beUeving  that  Don  Quixote  had  done  the  same,  without  waiting  for  sound  of 
trumpet,  or  any  other  signal,  he  turned  about  his  horse,  who  was  not  a  whit 
more  active  nor  more  sightly  than  Bosdnante,  and  at  his  best  speed,  though  not 
exceeding  a  middling  trot,  he  advanced  to  encounter  the  enemy ;  but,  seeing 
him  em^oyed  with  Sancho,  he  reined  in  his  steed  and  stopped  in  the  midst  of 
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his  career ;  for  which  his  horse  was  most  thankM,  being  unable  to  stir  any 
farther.     Don  Quixote,  thinking  his  enemy  was  coming  fiill  speed  against  him, 
clapped  spnrs  to  Bozinante's  lean  flanks,  and  made  him  so  bestir  hunself  that, 
as  the  history  relates,  this  was  the  only  time  in  his  life  that  he  approached  to 
something  like  a  gallop ;  and  with  this  unprecedented  fury  he  soon  came  up  to 
where  his  adversary  stood,  striking  his  spurs  rowel-deep  into  the  sides  of  his 
charger,  without  being  able  to  mfidte  him  stir  a  finger's  length  from  the  place 
where  he  had  been  checked  in  his  career.     At  t^  fortunate  juncture  Don 
Quixote  met  his  adversary  embarrassed  not  only  with  his  horse  but  his  lance ; 
which  he  either  knew  not  how,  or  had  not  time,  to  fix  in  its  rest,  and  therefore 
our  knight,  who  saw  not  /     ^ ,  ^n       ^    ^ 
these  perplexites,  assailed                     x        /      ^^T      '.  .^ 
him  with  perfect  security,                   p         /       yv\         ^-O'v 
and  with  such  force  that                                                   ^    -  ^ 
he  soon  brought  him  to 
the  ground,  over  his  horse's 
crupper,  leaving  him  mo- 
tionless and  without  any  - 
signs  of  life.     Sancho,  on 
seeing   this,   immediately 
slid  down  from  the  cork- 
tree, and  in  all  haste  ran 
to  his  master,  who  alighted 
from  Eozinante  and  went 
up    to    the    vanquished 
knight,    when,     unlacing 
his  helmet  to  see  whether  ' 
he  was  dead,  or  if   yet 
alive,  to  give  him  air,  he 
beheld — but  who  can  re- 
late   what    he    beheld — _,  ^-^^i':^.               ,_ 

without    causing    amaze-  - —       ^  ^    ~    - — ^-^ 

ment,  wonder,  and  terror,  in  all  that  hear  it  ?  He  saw,  says  the  history,  the 
very  face,  the  very  figure,  the  very  aspect,  the  very  physiognomy,  the  very 
effigy  and  semblance  of  the  bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco !  ''  Come  hither, 
Sancho/'  cried  he  aloud,  ''  and  see,  but  believe  not;  make  haste,  son,  and  mark 
what  wizards  and  enchanters  can  do  !"  Sancho  approached,  and  seeing  the  face 
of  the  bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco,  he  began  to  cross  and  bless  himself  a  thousand 
tknes  over.  All  this  time  the  overthrown  cavalier  showed  no  signs  of  life.  ''  My 
advice  is,"  said  Sancho,  "that,  at  all  events,  your  worship  should  thrust  your  sword 
down  the  throat  of  this  man  who  is  so  like  ihe  bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco :  for  in 
dispatching  him  you  may  destroy  one  of  those  enchanters  your  enemies." 
*'Thou  say's t  not  amiss,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  ''for  the  fewer  enemies  the 
better.'*  He  then  drew  his  sword  to  put  Sanoho's  advice  into  execution,  when 
the  squire  of  the  mirrors  came  running  up,  but  without  the  frightfrd  nose,  and 
cried  aloud,  **  Have  a  care,  signer  Don  Quixote,  what  you  do ;  for  it  is  the 
bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco  your  friend,  and  I  am  his  squire."  Sancho  seeing 
his  face  now  shorn  of  its  deformity,  exdaimed,  ''  The  nose !  where  is  the  nose  ?" 
''Here  it  is,"  said  the  other;  taking  from  his  right-hand  pocket  a  pasteboard 
nose,  formed  and  painted  in  the  manner  already  described ;  and  Sancho,  now 
lookiiiS:  earnestly  at  him,  made  another  exclamation,  "  Blessed  Virgin,  defend 
me  I"  cried  he,  "  is  not  this  Tom  Cecial  my  neighbour  ?"  "  Indeed  am  I," 
answered  the  unnosed  squire ;  "  Tom  Cecial  I  am,  friend  Sancho  Panza,  and  I 
will  tell  you  presently  what  tricks  brought  me  hither;  but  now,  good  Sancho, 
entreat,  in  the  meantime,  your  master  not  to  hurt  the  knight  of  the  miirors  at 
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his  feet ;  for  he  is  truly  no  other  than  the  rash  and  ill-adyised  bachelor  Sampson 
Carrasco,  onr  townsman." 

By  this  time  the  knight  of  the  mirrors  began  to  recover  his  senses,  which  Don 
Quixote  perceiying,  he  clapped  the  point  of  his  naked  sword  to  his  throat  and 
said,  ''  You  are  a  dead  man,  sir  knight,  if  you  confess  not  that  the  peerless 


Bulcinea  del  Toboso  excels  in  beauty  your  Casildsa  de  Yandalia;  you  must 
promise  also,  on  my  sparing  your  life,  to  go  to  the  city  of  Toboso,  and  present 
yourself  before  hex  firom  me,  that  she  may  dispose  of  you  as  she  shall  thmk  fit; 
and,  if  she  leaves  you  at  liberty,  then  shall  you  return  to  me  without  delay — the 
fame  of  my  exploits  being  your  guide— to  relate  to  me  the  circumstances  of  your 
interview :  these  conditions  being  strictly  conformable  to  the  terms  agreed  on 
before  our  encounter,  and  also  to  the  rules  of  knight-errantry."  "  I  confess,"  said 
the  fallen  knight,  **  that  the  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso's  torn  and  dirty  shoe  is 
preferable  to  tiie  ill-combed,  though  clean  locks  of  Casildea;  and  I  promise  to  go 
and  return  from  her  presence  to  yours,  and  give  you  the  exact  and  particular 
account  which  you  require  of  me." 

"You  must  likewise  confess  and  believe,"  added  Don  Quixote,  ''that  the 
knight  you  vanquished  was  not  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  but  some  one  resem- 
bling lum,  as  I  do  confess  and  believe  that,  though  resembling  the  bachelor 
Sampson  Carrasco,  you  are  not  he,  but  some  (fther  whom 'my  enemies  have 
purposely  transformed  into  his  likeness  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  my  rage, 
and  make  me  use  with  moderation  the  glory  of  my  conquest."  ''I  confess, 
judge,  and  believe  everything,  precisely  as  you  do  yourself"  answered  the 
disjointed  knight  ,*  ''  and  now  suffer  me  tx>  rise,  I  beseech  you,  if  my  bruises 
do  not  prevent  me."    Don  Quixote  raised  him  with  the  assistance  of  his  squire, 
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on  wnom  Sancho  still  kept  his  eyes  fixed ;  and  though  from  some  conversatioii 
that  passed  between  them  he  had  much  reason  to  believe  it  was  really  his  old 
friend  Tom  Cecial,  he  was  so  prepossessed  by  all  that  his  master  had  said  abont 
enchanters  that  he  would  not  tnut  his  own  eyes.  In  short,  both  master  and 
man  persisted  in  their  error ;  and  the  knight  of  the  mirrors,  with  his  squire,  much 
cut  of  humour  and  in  ill-plight,  went  in  search  of  some  convenient  place  where  he 
might  searcloth  himself  and  splinter  his  ribs.  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  continued 
their  journey  to  Saragossa,  where  the  history  leaves  them  to  give  some  account 
of  the  knight  of  the  mirrors^  and  his  well-snouted  squire. 


CHAPTEB  XV. 

OlVnrO  AK  ACCOUNT  OV  TAB  XICIOHT  OF  TKB  MULBOB8  AN1>  HIS  SQUIRB. 

ON  Quixote  was  exceedingly  happy,  elated, 
I  and  vain-glorious  at  his  biumph  over  so 
i  valiant  a  knight  as  he  imagined  him  of  the 
mirrors  to  be,  and  from  whose  promise  he 
hoped  to  learn  whether  his  adored  mistress 
still  remained  in  a  state  of  enchantment. 
But  Don  Quixote  expected  one  thing,  and 
he  of  the  mirrors  intended  another:  his 
only  care  at  present  being  to  get,  as  soon 
as  possible,  plaisters  for  his  bruises.  The 
history  then  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  when 
the  bachelor  Sampson  Carrasco  advised  Don 
Quixote  to  resume  his  ftmctions  of  knight- 
errantry,  he  had  previously  consulted  with 
the  priest  and  the  barber  upon  the  best 
means  of  inducing  Don  Quixote  to  stay 
peaceably  and  quietly  at  home ;  and  it  was 
agreed  by  general  vote,  as  well  as  by  the 
:.  particular  advice  of  Carrasco,  ehat  they 

~  should  let  Don  Quixote  make  another  sally 

(since  it  seemed  impossible  to  detain  him), 
and  that  the  bachelor  should  then  also  sally 
forth  like  a  knight-errant,  and  take  an  opportunity  of  engaging  him  to  fight ;  and 
after  vanquishing  him,  which  they  held  to  be  an  easy  matter,  he  should  remain^ 
according  to  a  previous  agreement,  at  the  disposal  of  the  conqueror,  who  should 
vX)mmand  him  to  return  home,  and  not  quit  it  for  the  space  of  two  years,  or  till 
he  had  received  further  orders  from  him.  They  doubted  not  but  that  he  would 
readily  comply,  rather  than  infringe  the  laws  of  chivalry ;  and  they  hoped  that, 
during  this  interval,  he  might  forget  his  follies,  or  that  some  means  might  be 
discovered  of  curing  nis  malady.  Carrasco  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  and  Tom 
Cecial,  Sancho  Panza's  neighbour,  a  merry  shallow-brained  fellow,  proffered  his 
service  as  squire.  Sampson  armed  himself  in  the  manner  already  described,  and 
Tom  Cecial  fitted  the  coimterfeit  nose  to  his  face  for  the  purpose  of  disguismg 
himself;  and,  following  the  same  road  that  Don  Quixote  had  taken,  they  were 
not  hr  off  when  the  adventure  of  Death's  car  took  place ;  but  it  was  in  the  wood 
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ihey  overtook  lum,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  late  action,  and  where,  had  it  not 
been  for  Bon  Quixote's  extraordinary  conceit  that  the  bachelor  was  not  the  baohe^ 
lor,  that  gentleman,  not  meeting  even  so  much  as  nests,  where  he  thought  to  find 
birds,  would  have  been  incapacitated  for  ever  from  taking  the  degree  of  licentiate, 

Tom    Cecial,    after    the 
f^  '  ]  r,]    I'.i  (    I  unlucky  issue  of  their  ex- 

1/ ^        ^       ^w^  /  '   1     '.     H    I  pedition,  said  to  the  bache- 

lor,''MoiBt  certainly,  signoi 
CarrasoOy    we    have    been 
rightly  served.     It  is  easy 
to  plan  a  thing,  but  very 
often  difficult  to  get  through 
with  it     Don  Quixote  is 
mad,   and  we  are  in  our 
senses;  he  gets  off  sound 
and    laughing,    and    your 
I  worship  remains  sore  and 
sorrowful;  now,  pray,  which 
is  the  greater  madman,  he 
i  who  is  so  because  he  cannot 
I  help  it,  or  he  who  is  so  on 
'  piirpose  ?"  "The  difference 
^  between  these  two  sorts  of 
madmen  is,'*  replied  Samp- 
son, "  that  he  who  cannot 
help  it  will  remain  so,  and 
he  who  deliberately  plays 
the  fool  may  leave  off  when 
he  thinks  fit."   "That  being 
the  case,"  said  Tom  Cecial, 
"I  was  mad  when  I  desired 
to  be  your  worship's  squire, 
and  now  I  desire  to  be  so 
no  longer,  but  shall  hasten 
home  again."     "  That  you 
may  do,"  answered  Sampson,  "  but,  for  myself,  I  cannot  think  of  returning  to 
mine,  till  I  have  soundly  banged  this  same  Don  Quixote.     It  is  not  now  with  the 
hope  of  curing  him  of  his  madness,  that  I  shall  seek  him,  but  a  desire  for 
revenge ;  the  pain  of  my  ribs  will  not  allow  me  to  entertain  a  more  charitable 
purpose."    In  this  humour  they  went  on  talking  till  they  came  to  a  village, 
where  they  luckily  met  with  a  bone-setter,  who  undertook  to  cure  the  unfor- 
tunate Sampson.     Tom  Cecial  now  returned  home,  leaving  his  master  meditating 
schemes  of  revenge,  and  though  the  history  will  have  occasion  to  mention  him 
again  hereafter,  it  must  now  attend  the  motions  of  our  triumphant  knight 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

OF  WHAT  BXFBL  DON  QUIZOTB  WITH  A  WOBTHT  eBNTLEMAN  07  LA  MAHCHA. 

on  Quixote  pursued  his  jofuniey  with  plea- 
soie,  satis&ctian,  and  self  oomplacenoy  as 
i  already  described :  imagining,  b^use  of  his 
I  late  victory,  that  he  was  the  most  valiant 
r  knight  the  world  could  then  boast  of.  He  ' 
W  cared   neither   for    enchantments   nor  en- 

(  chanters,  and  looked  upon  all  the  adventures 
which  should  henceforUi  heddl  him  as  already 
achieved  and  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion. 
He  no  longer  remembered  his  innumerable 
sufferings  during  the  progress  of  his  chival- 
ries; the  stoning  that  demolished  half  his 
grinders,  the  ingratitude  of  the  galley-slaves, 
nor  the  audacity  of  the  Yangnesian  carriers  and  their  shower  of  pack  staves : — 
in  short,  he  inwardly  exclaimed  that,  could  he  devise  any  means  of  disenchanting 
his  lady  Dulcinea,  he  should  not  envy  the  highest  fortune  that  ever  was,  or  could 
be,  attained  by  the  most  prosperous  knight-errant  of  past  ages ! 

He  was  wholly  absorbed  in  these  reflections,  when  Sancho  said  to  him,  ''  Is  it  not 
strange,  sir,  that  I  have  still  before  my  eyes  the  monstrous  nose  of  my  neighbom* 
Tom  Gecial  ?''  "  And  dost  thoa  really  believe,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  **  that 
the  knight  of  the  mirrors  was  the  bachelor  Sampson  Garrasco,  and  his  squire  thy 
friend  Tom  Cecial  ?"  "  I  knowbot  what  to  say  about  it,"  answered  Sancho :  "  I 
only  know  that  the  marks  he  gave  me  of  my  house,  wife,  and  children,  could  be 
given  by  nobody  else ;  and  his  facet  when  the  nose  was  off,  was  Tom  Cecial's, 
just  as  I  have  often  seen  it — for  he  lives  in  the  next  house  to  my  own;  the  tone 
of  his  voice,  too,  was  the  very  same."  "Come,  come>  Sancho,"  replied  Don  Quix- 
ote, ''let  us  reason  upon  this  matter.  How  can  it  be  imagined  that  the  bachelor 
Sampson  Carrasco  should  come  as  a  knight-errant,  armed  at  all  points,  to  fight 
with  me  ?  Was  I  ever  his  enemy  }  Have  I  ever  given  him  occasion  to  bear 
me  iU-will  ?  Am  I  his  rival  ?  Or  has  he  embraced  the  profession  of  arms, 
envying  the  fame  I  have  acquired  by  them  ?"  **  But,  then,  what  are  we  to  say, 
sir,"  answered  Sancho,  ''  to  the  likeness  of  that  knight,  whoever  he  may  be,  to 
the  bachelor  Sampson  Garrasco,  and  his  squire  to  my  neighbour  Tom  Gecial  ?  If 
it  be  enchantment,  as  your  worship  says,  why  were  they  to  be  made  like  those 
two  above  all  others  in  the  world  ?"  "  Trust  me,  Sancho,  the  whole  is  an  artiflce," 
answered  Don  Quixote,  ''  and  a  trick  of  the  wicked  magicians  who  persecute  me. 
Knowing  that  I  might  be  victorious,  they  cunningly  contrived  that  my  vanquished 
enemy  should  assume  the  appearance  of  the  worthy  bachelor,  in  order  that  the 
Mendship  which  I  bear  him  might  interpose  between  the  edge  of  my  sword  and 
the  rigour  of  my  arm,  and  by  checking  my  just  indignation,  the  wretch  might 
escape  with  life,  who,  by  fraud  and  violence,  sought  mine.  Lideed,  already  thou 
ksowest  by  experience,  Sancho,  how  easy  a  thing  it  is  .for  eaehanters  to  change 
one  face  into  another,  making  the  fair  foul,  and  the  foul  fsir;  miee  not  two 
days  ago,  thou  sawest  with  thme  own  eyes  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  peerle>s 
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Dulcinea  in  their  highest  perfection^  while  to  me  she  appeared  under  the  mean 
and  disgosting  exterior  of  a  rude  country- wench,  with  cataracts  on  her  eyes,  and 
a  bad  smell  in  her  mouth.  If  then  the  wicked  enchanter  durst  make  so  foul  a 
transformation,  no  wonder  at  this  deception  of  his,  in  order  to  snatch  the  glory 
of  victory  out  of  my  hands!  However,  I  am  gratified  in  knowing  that»  whatever 
was  the  form  he  pleased  to  assume,  my  triumph  over  him  was  complete."  ''  Qo(, 
knows  the  truth  of  all  things,"  answered  Sancho;  who,  well  knowing  the  trans- 
formation of  Bulcinea  to  have  been  a  device  of  his  own,  was  not  quite  satisfied 
with  his  master*s  elucidations :  but  he  would  make  no  reply,  lest  he  should  betray 
himself. 

While  thus  discoursing,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  gentieman,  mounted  on  a 
very  fine  flea-bitten  mare,  and  dressed  in  a  green  cloth  riding-coat,  &ced  with 
murry-coloured  velvet,  and  a  hunterVcap  of  the  same;   the  mare's  ftimiture 


^J 


corresponded  in  colour  with  his  dress,  and  was  adapted  to  field  sports ;  a  Moorish 
scymitar  hung  at  his  shoulder-belt,  which  was  green  and  gold ;  his  buskins  were 
wrought  like  the  belt,  and  his  spurs  were  not  gilt,  but  green,  and  poLLshed  so 
neatiy  that,  as  they  suited  his  clothes,  they  looked  better  than  if  they  had  be&a 
of  pure  gold.  He  saluted  them  courteously,  and,  spurring  his  mare,  was  passing 
on,  when  Don  Quixote  said  to  him,  "  If  you  are  travelling  our  road,  signer,  and 
are  not  in  haste,  will  you  favour  us  with  your  company  ?"  ''  Indeed,  signor/' 
replied  he,  **1  should  not  have  passed  on,  but  I  was  afraid  your  horse  might 
prove  unruly  in  the  company  of  my  mare."  **  Sir,"  answered  Sancho,  **  if  iSiat 
be  all,  you  may  safely  trast  your  mare ;  for  ours  is  the  noblest  and  best  behaTed 
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horse  in  the. world;  and,  at  sach  a  tune,  was  never  gnilty  of  a  roguish  trick  in 
hia  life,  hnt  once,  and  then  my  master  and  I  paid  for  it  sevenfold.  I  say,  again, 
yonr  worship  need  not  fear;  for  if  she  were  served  np  hetwizt  two  dishes,  I 
assure  you,  he  would  not  so  much  as  look  her  in  the  face.*'  The  traveller  checked 
his  mare,  his  curiosity  heing  excited  hy  the  appearance  of  Don  Quixote,  who 
rode  without  his  helmet,  which  Sancho  carried  like  a  cloak-hag,  at  the  pommel 
of  his  as8*s  pannel;  hut  if  he  stared  at  Don  Quixote,  he  was  himself  surveyed 
with  no  less  attention  by  the  knight,  who  conceived  him  to  be  some  person  of 
consequence.  His  age  seemed  to  be  about  fifty,  though  he  had  but  few  grey 
hairs ;  his  face  was  of  the  aquiline  form,  of  a  countenance  neither  too  gay,  nor 
too  grave,  and  by  his  whole  exterior  it  was  evident  that  he  was  no  ordiaary 
person.  It  was  not  less  manifest  that  the  traveller,  as  he  contemplated  Don 
Quixote,  thought  he  had  never  seen  anyone  like  him  before.  With  wonder 
he  gazed  upon  his  taU  person,  his  meagre,  sallow  visage,  his  lank  horse,  his 
armour,  and  stately  deportment ;  altogether  presenting  a  figure,  like  which 
nothing,  for  many  centuries  past,  had  been  seen  in  that  country. 

Don  Quixote  perceived  that  he  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  traveller, 
and,  being  the  pink  of  courtesy,  and  always  desirous  of  pleasing,  he  anticipated 
his  questions,  by  saying,  "Ton  are  probably  surprised,  signer,  at  my  appearance, 
which  is  certainly  uncommon  in  the  present  age ;  but  this  will  be  explained 
when  I  teU  you  that  I  am  a  knight  in  search  of  adventures.  I  left  my  country, 
mortgaged  my  estate,  quitted  ease  and  pleasures,  and  threw  myself  into  the 
arms  of  fortune.  I  wished  to  revive  chivalry,  so  long  deceased ;  and  for  some 
time  past,  exposed  to  many  vicissitudes,  stumbling  in  one  place,  and  rising  again 
in  another,  I  have  prosecuted  mv  design;  succouring  widows,  protecting  damsels, 
aiding  wives  and  orphans — all  me  ntftural  and  proper  duties  of  knights-errant. 
And  tiius,  by  many  valorous  and  Christian  exploits,  I  have  ac<}uired  the  deserved 
honour  of  being  in  print  throughout  all  or  most  of  the  nations  in  the  world. 
Thirty  thousand  copies  are  already  published  of  my  history,  and,  heaven 
permitting,  thirty  thousand  thousands  more  are  likely  to  be  printed.  Finally, 
to  sum  up  all  in  a  single  word,  know  that  1  am  Don  Quixote  de  la  liancha, 
otherwise  called  the  Imight  of  the  sorrowful  figure!  Though  self-praise 
depreciates,  I  am  compelled  sometimes  to  pronounce  my  own  commendations, 
but  it  is  oidy  when  no  friend  is  present  to  perform  that  office  for  me.  And  now, 
my  worthy  sir,  that  you  know  my  profession,  and  who  I  am,  you  will  cease  to 
wonder  at  m^  appearance."  • 

After  an  interval  of  silence,  the  traveller  in  green  said,  in  reply,  "  Ton  are 
indeed  tight,  signer,  in  conceiving  me  to  be  struck  by  your  appearance :  but  you 
have  rather  increased  than  lessened  my  wonder  by  the  account  you  give  of 
yourself.  How !  Is  it  possible  that  there  are  knights-errant  now  in  the  world, 
and  that  there  are  histories  printed  of  real  chivalries  ?  I  had  no  idea  that  there 
was  anybody  now  upon  earth  who  relieved  widows,  succoured  damsels,  aided 
wives,  or  protected  orphans :  nor  should  yet  have  believed  it  had  I  not  been  now 
convinced  with  my  own  eyes.  Thank  heaven !  the  history  you  mention,  of 
your  exalted  and  true  achievements  must  surely  cast  into  oblivion  all  the  &ibles 
of  imaginary  knights-errant  which  abound  so  much,  to  the  detriment  of  good 
morals,  and  the  prejudice  and  neglect  of  genuine  histoiy."  "  There  is  much  to 
be  said,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  **  upon  the  question  of  the  truth  or  fiction  of 
the  histories  of  knights-errant."  "Why,  is  there  any  one,"  answered  he  in 
green,  "who  doubts  the  falsehood  of  those  histories  ?"  "  I  doubt  it,"  replied 
Don  Quixote — "  but  no  more  of  that  at  present ;  for,  if  we  travel  together 
much  fiEother,  I  hope  to  convince  you,  sir,  that  you  have  been  wrong  in  suffering 
yourself  to  be  carried  in  the  stream  with  those  who  cavil  at  their  truth."  The 
traveller  now  first  began  to  suspect  the  state  of  his  companion's  intellect,  and 
watcshed  for  a  farther  confinnation  of  Yaa  suspicion :  but,  before  they  entered 
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into  aay  other  di60onrge>  Bon  Quixote  said  that,  since  ho  had  so  freely  described 
himself,  he  hoped  he  might  be  pennitted  to  ask  who  he  was.  To  which  tho 
traveller  answered,  *'  1,  sir  Imight  of  the  sorrowed  figure,  am  a  gentleman,  and 
native  of  a  village  where,  if  it  please  God,  we  shall  dme  to-day.  My  fortune  is 
affluent,  and  mr^  name  is  Don  Diego  de  Miranda.  I  spend  my  time  with  my 
wife,  my  (diildien,  and  my  friends :  my  diversions  are  hunting  and  fishing ; 
but  I  keep  neither  hawks  nor  greyhounds,  only  some  decoy  partridges^  and  a 
stout  ferret.  I  have  about  six  dozen  of  books^  Spanish  and  Latin,  some  of 
history,  and  some  of  devotion :  those  of  chivalry  have  not  come  over  my  thresh- 
h<dd.  I  am  more  inclined  to  the  reading  of  profane  than  devout  authors^ 
provided  they  are  well-written,  ingenious,  and  harmless  in  their  tendency, 
though,  in  troth,  there  are  very  few  books  <^  this  kind  in  Spain.  Sometimes  I 
eat  with  my  neighbours  and  Mends^  and  frequently  I  invite  them ;  my  table  is 
neat  and  clean,  and  not  parsimoniously  frimished.  I  slander  no  one,  nor  do  I 
listen  to  slander  from  others.  I  pry  not  into  other  men's  lives^  nor  scrutinise 
their  actions.  I  hear  mass  every  day ;  I  share  my  substance  with  the  poor, 
making  no  parade  of   my  good  works,  lest  hypocrisy  and  vain-glory,  thoee 


i 


\ 


insidious  enemies  of  the  human  breast^  should  find  access  to  mine.    It  is  always 
my  enddsvour  to  make  peace  between  those  who  are  at  Tariance.    I  am  devoted 
to  our  blessed  Lady,  and  ever  trust  in  the  infinite  mercy  of  God  our  Lord." 
Sancho  was  very  attentive  to  the  account  of  this  gentleman's  life,  which 
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appeared  to  bin  to  be  good  and  bdy ;  and,  thinking  tbat  one  of  mcb  acharaeter 
muBt  needs  woA  niiracks,  be  flnng  himself  off  bia  Dapple,  and,  ninning  up  to 
bim,  be  laid  bold  of  bis  light  atirrap ;  then,  deroutly^  and  almost  with  t^as, 
be  kissed  bis  feet  more  than  onoe.  **  What  mean  you  by  this,  brother?'*  said 
the  gentleman ;  "  why  these  embraces  ?*'  ''  Pray  let  me  kiss  on,"  answered 
Sancbo ;  ''for  your  worship  is  the  first  saint  on  horseback  I  ever  saw  in aU  my 
life."  ''  I  am  not  a  saint,"  answered  the  gentleman,  "  but  a  great  sinner : 
you,  my  Mend,  must  indeed  be  good,  as  your  simplicity  proves."  Sancbo 
relired,  and  mounted  bis  ass  again ;  having  forced  a  smile  from  the  profound 
gravity  of  his  master,  and  caused  frecQi  astonishment  in  Don  Diego. 

Don  Quixote  tiien  asked  him  bow  many  children  he  had,  at  Uie  same  time 
observing  that  the  ancient  philosophers,  being  without  the  true  knowledge  of 
Grod,  held  supreme  happiness  to  consist  in  the  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune,  in 
having  many  Mends  and  many  good  children.  "  I  have  one  son,"  answered  the 
gentleman ;  ''  and,  if  I  had  bun  not,  perhaps  I  should  think  myself  happiet : 
not  that  be  is  bad,  but  because  be  is  not  all  that  I  would  have  him.  He  is 
eighteen  years  old ;  six  of  which  he  has  spent  at  Salamanca,  learning  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Icmguages,  and,  when  I  wished  him  to  proceed  to  other  studies,  I  found 
him  infatuated  with  poetry,  and  could  not  prevul  upon  him  to  look  into  the  law, 
which  it  was  my  desire  be  sboidd  study ;  nor  into  theology,  the  queen  of  all 
sciences.  I  was  desirous  that  be  should  be  an  honour  to  his  fiEunily,  since  we 
live  in  an  age  in  which  usefdl  and  virtuous  literature  is  rewarded  by  the 
sovereign — I  say  virtuous,  for  letters  without  virtue  are  pearls  on  a  dunghill. 
He  passes  whole  days  in  examining  whether  Homer  expressed  himself  well  in 
such  a  verse  of  the  Hiad ;  whether  Martial,  in  such  an  epigram,  be  obscene  or 
not;  whether  such  a  line  in  Yirgil  should  be  understood  tMs  or  that  way ; — ^in  a 
woid,  all  his  conversation  is  wil£  these  and  other  ancient  poets,  such  as  Horace, 
Persius,  Juvenal,  and  TibuUus :  fbr  the  modem  Spanish  authors  be  holds  in  no 
esteem.  At  the  same  time,  in  spite  of  the  contempt  be  seems  to  have  for 
Spanish  poetry,  his  thoughts  are  at  this  time  ^itirely  engrossed  by  a  paraphrase 
on  four  verses,  sent  him  from  Salamanca,  aJid  which,  I  believe,  is  intended  for  a 
scholastic  prize." 

''  Children,  my  good  sir,"  replied  Don  Quixote^  "  are  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
their  parents,  and,  whether  gooid  or  bad,  must  be  loved  and  cherished  as  part  of 
themselves.  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  train  them  up,  &om  their  infancy,  in 
the  paths  of  virtue  and  good  manners,  and  in  Christian  discipline,  so  that  they 
may  become  the  staff  of  their  age,  ai^  an  honour  to  their  posterity.  As  to 
forcing  them  to  this  or  that  pursuit,  I  do  not  hold  it  to  be  right,  though  I  think 
there  is  a  propriety  in  advising  them ;  and,  when  the  student  is  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  an  inheritance,  and  therefore  not  compelled  to  study  for  his  subsistence, 
I  should  be  for  indulging  him  in  the  pursuit  of  that  science  to  which  bis  genius 
is  most  inclined ;  and,  although  that  of  poetry  be  less  useful  than  delightf^  it 
does  not  usually  reflect  disgrace  on  its  votaries.  Poetry  I  regard  as  a  tender 
virgin,  young,  and  extremely  beautiful,  whom  divers  other  viigioas — ^namely,  aU 
the  other  sciences — are  assiduous  to  enrich,  to  polish,  and  adorn.  She  is  to  be 
served  by  them,  and  they  are  to  be  ennobled  through  her.  But  this  same  virgin 
is  not  to  be  rudely  handled,  nor  dragged  through  the  streets,  nor  exposed  in  the 
market-  plaoe,  nor  posted  on  the  comers  of  gates  of  pakuses.  She  i^  of  so  exqui- 
site a  nature  that  he  who  knows  how  to  treat  her  will  convert  her  into  gold  of 
the  most  inestimable  value.  He  who  possesses  her  should  guard  her  with  vigi- 
lanoe,  neither  suffering  her  to  be  polluted  by  obscene,  nor  degraded  by  dull  and 
Mvolous  works.  Although  she  must  be  in  nowise  venal,  she  Ia  not,  tbeieforo 
to  despLse  the  £ur  reward  of  honourable  labours,  either  in  b^nHc  or  dramatifi 
composition.  Buffoons  must  not  come  near  her,  neither  must  she  be  approached 
b^  the  ignorant  vulgar,  who  have  no  sense  of  ber  charms*  and  this  temi  is 
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equally  applicable  to  all  ranks ;  for  whoever  is  ignorant  is  yolgar.     Ke,  there- 
fore, who,  with  the  qualifications  I  haye  named,  devotes  himself  to  poetry,  will 
be  honoured  and  esteemed  by  all  nations  distinguished  for  intellectual  cultivatioii. 
''  With  regard  to  your  son's  contempt  for  Spanish  poetry,  I  think  he  is  therein 


to  blame.  The  great  Homer,  being  a  Greek,  did  not  write  in  Latin,  nor  did 
Yirgil,  who  was  a  Boman,  write  in  Greek.  In  fact,  all  the  ancient  poets  wrote  in 
the  language  of  their  native  country,  and  did  not  hunt  after  foreign  tongues  to  ex- 
press their  own  sublime  conceptions.  This  custom,  therefore,  should  prevail  among 
all  nations :  the  German  poet  should  not  be  undervalued  for  writing  in  his  owa 
tongue;  nor  the  Castilian — nor  even  the  Biscayan — for  writing  the  language  of 
his  province.  But  your  son,  I  should  imagine,  does  not  di^ike  the  Spanish 
poetry,  but  poets  who  are  imaoquainted  with  other  languages,  a^d  deficient  in 
that  knowledge  which  might  enrich,  embellish,  and  invigorate  their  native 
powers :  although,  indeed,  it  is  generally  said  that  the  gift  of  poesy  is  innate — 
that  is,  a  poet  is  bom  a  poet,  and'  thus  endowed  by  heaven,  apparently  without 
study  or  art,  composes  things  which  verify  the  saying,  £8t  deus  in  nohii,  kc 
Thus  the  poet  of  nature  who  improves  hiniself  by  art  rises  fax  above  him  who  is 
merely  the  creature  of  study :  art  may  improve,  but  cannot  surpass  nature ;  and 
therefore  it  is  the  union  of  both  which  produces  the  perfect  poet.  Suffer,  then, 
your  son  to  proceed  in  the  career  which  the  star  of  his  genius  points  out ;  for, 
being  so  good  a  scholar,  and  having  already  happily  mounted  tiie  first  step  of 
the  sciences — ^that  of  the  learned  languages — ^he  may,  by  their  aid,  attain  the 
.summit  of  literary  eminence,  which  is  no  less  an  honour  and  an  ornament  to  a 
gentleman  than  a  mitre  to  the  ecclesiastic,  or  the  loug  robe  to  the  lawyer.  II 
your  son  write  personal  satirp^  chide  him,  and  tear  his  performances ;  but  if  he 
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write  like  Horace,  repreHending  vice  in  general,  commend  him ;  for  it  is  land- 
able  in  a  poet  to  employ  his  pen  in  a  virtuons  cause.  Let  him  direct  the  shafts 
of  satire  against  vice,  in  all  its  various  forms,  but  not  leyel  them  at  individuals, 
like  some  who,  rather  than  not  indulge  their  mischievous  wit,  will  hazard  a 
disgraceful  banishment  to  the  Isles  of  Pontus.*  If  the  poet  be  correct  in  his 
morals,  his  verse  wiU  partake  of  the  same  purity :  the  pen  is  the  tongue  of 
the  mind,  and  what  his  conceptions  are,  such  wUl  be  his  productions.  The 
wise  and  virtuous  subject  who  is  gifted  with  a  poetic  genius  is  ever  honoured 
and  enriched  by  his  sovereign,  and  crowned  with  the  leaves  of  the  tree  which 
the  thunderbolt  hurts  not,  as  a  token  that  all  should  respect  those  brows  which 
are  so  honourably  adorned." 

Here  Don  Quixote  paused,  having  by  j  ^_^ 

his  rational  discourse  made  his  com- 
panion waver  in  the  opinion  he  had 
formed  of  his  insanity.  Sancho,  in  the 
meantime,  not  finding  the  conversation 
to  his  taste,  had  gone  a  short  distance 
out  of  the  road  to  beg  a  little  milk  of 
some  shepherds  whom  he  saw  milking 
their  ewes :  and  just  as  the  traveller, 
highly  satisfied  with  Don  Quixote's  in- 
genuity and  good  sense,  was  about  to 
resume  the  conversation,  Don  Quixote 
perceived  a  cart  with  royal  banners  <■ 
advancing  on  the  same  road,  and,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  something  that  fell  under 
his  jurisdiction,  he  called  aloud  to  San- 
cho to  bring  lum  his  helmet.  Sancho  immediately  left  the  shepherds,  and 
pricking  up  Dapple,  hastened  to  his  master,  who  was  about  to  be  engaged  in 
a  most  ternfic  and  stupendous  adventure. 

^'S    //        . ,  '!:  -} 
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•  Alluding  to  Orid. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
wmsBm  IB  SCI  vobth  thm  extjuucb  abb  hiohbst  poutt  a/i  which  ths  TnnRABo-oy  oovhaoh 

OF  DON  QUIXOTB  XYBB  mU,  OB.  BTER  OOIFLD  ASBITB  ;   WITH  VBM  SITGOBnFDL 
ISSITH  OF  THX  ADTBMTUHB  OF  THB  LIOMB. 

r^"  N        Cjf>       iTTLB  ezpecting  a  fresh  adventure  Sancho,  as  the 
•^      'v  ^1         history  carefully  relates,  was  leiaarely  bnying  some 

^   curds  of  the  shepherds  f    and,  bemg  eummoned 
in  such  haste  to  his  master,  he  knew  not  what 
to  do  with  them,  nor  how  to  carry  them ;  so  that, 
to  prevent  their  being  wasted  he  poured  them 
into  the  hehnet;   and,  satisfied  with  this  excel- 
lent device,  he  hurried  away  to  receive  the  com- 
I  mands  of  his  lord.     ''Sanoho/'  said  the  kni^t, 
.    **  give  me  my  helmet:  for  either  I  know  little  of 
adventures,  or  that  which  I  descry  yonder  is  one 
that  will  oblige  me  to  have  recourse  to  arms."    He  of  tiie  green  riding-coat, 
hearing  this,  looked  on  all  sides  and  could  see  nothing  but  a  cart  coming  towards 
them,  with  two  or  three  small  flags,  by  which  he  thought  it  probable  that  it  waa 
conveying  some  of  the  king*s  money.    He  mentioned  his  oozijeoture  to  Don  Quix- 


ote ;  but  he  heeded  him  not — ^his  imagmation  was  too  much  possessed  by  adventorea, 
and  his  only  reply  was,  **  Fore- warned,  fore-armed ;  to  be  prepared  is  half  the 
'Victory.    I  know,  by  experience!  that  I  have  enemies  both  visible  and  invisible. 
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and  I  know  not  wben,  wsa  from  irhot  quarter,  nor  at  what  time,  nor  in 
what  shape,  they  may  attack  me/*  He  then  took  his  helmet  from  Sancho's 
hand  before  he  had  diidharged  the  onrda,  and,  without  obeerving  its  contenti, 
clapped  it  hastily  upon  his  head.  The  onrds  being  sqneesed  and  pressed,  the 
whey  began  to  ran  down  the  face  and  beard  of  the  knight,  to  his  great  con- 
stemation.  **  What  can  this  mean,  Sanoho  ?''  said  he,  **  methinks  my  skull  is 
softening,  or  my  brains  melting,  or  I  sweat  from  head  to  foot !  If  so,  it  is 
certainly   not  through  fear,  -        ^   — 

though  I  Terily  belioTe  that 
this  will  prove  a  terrible  ad- 
Tcnture.  Giye  me  something 
to  wipe  myself,  Sancho ;  for 
this  copious  sweat  blinds  me." 
Sancho  said  nothing,  bntgare 
him  a  cloth ;  at  the  same  time, 
thanking  Qtod  that  his  mastar 
had  not  found  out  the  truth. 
Don  Quixote  wiped  himself, 
and  took  off  his  helmet  to  see 
what  it  was,  so  cool  to  his 
had:  and,  observing  some 
white  lumps  in  it,  he  put 
them  to  his  nose,  and  smel- 
ling them,  "  By  the  lady  of 
my  soul,*'  he  exclaimed, 
"  these  are  curds,  which  thou  ^ 
hast  put  here,  thou  base  un- 
mannerly squire  P  Sancho  re- 
plied with  much  ooolness  and 
cunning,  ''  If  they  are  curds, 
sir,  give  them  to  me  and  I 
will  eat  them — no,  now  I 
think  of  it,  the  devil  may  eat 
them  for  me,  for  he  only  could 
have  put  them  there,    nhat ! 

I  offer  to  foul  your  worship's  hdmet !  Egad,  it  seems  as  if  I  had  my  en- 
chanters too,  who  persecute  me  as  a  creature  and  member  of  your  worship, 
and  have  put  that  filthiness  there  to  provoke  your  wrath  against  me.  But, 
truly,  this  time  they  have  missed  their  aim ;  for  I  trust  to  mymaster*B  good 
judgment,  who  will  consider  that  I  have  neither  curds,  nor  cream,  nor  any 
thing  like  it ;  and  that  if  I  had,  I  should  sooner  have  put  them  into  my  stomad^ 
than  into  your  worship's  helmet"  **  Well,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  there  may  be 
something  in  that"  The  gentleman,  who  had  been  observing  all  that  had  passed, 
was  astonished ;  and  still  more  so  at  what  followed ;  for  Don  Quixote,  after 
having  wiped  his  head,  face,  beard,  and  helmet,  again  put  it  on,  and  fixing  him- 
self ^m  in  bis  stirrups,  adjusting  his  sword,  and  grasping  his  lance,  he  ex- 
claimed, ''  Now,  come  what  may,  I  am  prepared  to  encounter  Satan  himself !" 

They  were  soon  overtaken  by  the  cart  with  flags,  which  was  attended  only  by 
'  the  driver,  who  rode  upon  one  of  the  mules,  and  a  man  sitting  upon  the  fore  part 
of  it.  Don  Quixote  planted  himself  just  before  them,  and  said,  **  Whither  go 
ye,  brethren  ?  What  carriage  is  this  ?  What  does  it  contain,  and  what  are  those 
banners  ?"  **  The  cart  is  mine,"  answered  the  carter,  "  and  in  it  are  two  fierce 
lions,  which  the  general  of  Oran  is  sending  to  court  as  a  present  to  his  majesty ;  the 
flags  belong  to  our  liege  the  king,  to  show  that  what  is  in  the  cart  belongs  to  him." 
**  And  are  the  lions  large?"  demanded  Don  Quixote.     "  Larger  never  came  from 
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AJ&ioato  Spaio/'  said  the  man  on  the  front  of  the  cart  ;'*  I  am  their  keeper,  and 
in  my  time  have  had  charge  of  many  lioni^  hut  never  of  any  so  large  as  tJiese. 
They  are  a  male  and  a  femiale ;  the. male  is  in  the  first  cage,  and  the  ^male  is  in 
tiiat  hehind.    Not  having  eaten  to-day,  they  are  now  hungry ;  and  therefore, 
sir,  stand  aside,  for  we  must  make  haste  to  ^e  place  where  they  are  to  be  fed." 
''  What  !*'  said  Don  Quixote,  with  a  scomfdl  smile,  "  lion  whdps  against  me ! 
Against  me,  your  puny  monsters !  and  at  this  time  of  day !    By  yon  blessed  sun  ! 
those  who  sent  them  hither  shall  see  whether  I  am  a  man  to  be  scared  by  lions. 
AUght,  honest  friend !  and,  since  you  are  their  keeper,  open  the  cages  and  turn 
out  your  savages  of  the  desert :  for  in  the  midst  of  this  field  will  I  make  them 
know  who  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  is,  in  spite  of  the  enchanters  that  sent 
them  hither  to  me."     "  So,  so,''  quoth  l^e  gentleman  to  himself,  **  our  good 
knight  has  now  given  us  a  specimen  of  what  he  is ;  doubtless  the  curds  have 
softened  his  skull,  and  made  his  brains  mellow."     Sancho  now  coming  up  to  him. 
''For  God's  sake,  sir,"  cried  he,  "  hinder  my  master  from  meddling  with  these 
lions;  for  if  he  does,  they  will  tear  us  all  to  pieces."     ''What  then,  is  your 
master  so  mad,"  answered  the  gentleman,  "  that  you  really  fear  he  will  attack 
such  fierce  animals  ?"     "  He  is  not  mad,"  answered  Sancho,  "  but  daring."     *•  I 
will  make  him  desist,"  replied  the  gentleman;  and,  going  up  to  Don  Quixote, 
who  was  importuning  the  keeper  to  open  the  cages,  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  knights- 
errant  should  engage  in  adventures  that,  at  least,  afford  some  prospect  of  success, 
and  not  such  as  are  altogether  desperate;  for  the  valour  which  borders  on 
temerity  has  in  it  more  of  madness  than  courage.    Besides,  sir  knight,  these 
Uons  do  not  come  to  assail  you :  they  are  going  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  improper  to  detain  them  or  retard  their  journey."     "  Sweet 
sir,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  go  hence,  and  mind  your  decoy  partridge,  and 
your  stout  ferret,  and  leave  every  one  to  his  functions.     This  is  mine,  and  I  shall 
see  whether  these  gentlemen  lions  wiU  come  against  me  or  not."    Then,  turning 
to  the  keeper,  he  said,  "  I  vow  to  God,  Don  Bascal,  if  thou  dost  not  instantly 
open  the  cages,  with  this  lance  I  will  pin  thee  to  the  cart."    The  carter  seeing 
that  the  armed  lunatic  was  resolute,  "Good  sir,"  said  he,  "for  charity's  sake, 
be  pleased  to  let  me  take  off  my  mules  and  get  with  them  out  of  danger,  before 
the  lions  are  let  loose  :  for  should  my  cattle  be  killed,  I  am  undone  for  ever,  as 
I  have  no  other  means  of  living  than  by  this  cart  and  these  mules."     "  Incredu- 
lous wretch !"  cried  Don  Quixote,  "unyoke  and  do  as  thou  wilt;  but  thou  shalt 
soon  see  that  thy  trouble  might  have  been  spared." 

The  carter  alighted  and  unyoked  in  great  haste.  The  keeper  then  said  aloud, 
"  Bear  witness,  all  here  present,  that  against  my  will,  and  by  compulsion,  I  open 
the  cages  and  let  the  lions  loose.  I  protest  against  what  this  gentleman  is  doing, 
and  declare  aU  the  mischief  done  by  these  beasts  shall  be  placed  to  his  account, 
with  my  salary  and  perquisites  over  and  above.  Pray,  gentleman,  take  care  of 
yourselves  before  I  open  the  door :  for,  as  to  myself,  I  am  sure  they  will  do  me 
no  hurt."  Again  the  gentleman  pressed  Don  Quixote  te  desist  frx)m  so  mad  an 
action;  declaring  to  bun  that  he  was  thereby  provoking  God's  wrath.  Don 
Quixote  replied  that  he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  The  gentleman  rejoined  and 
entreated  him  to  consider  well  of  it,  for  he  was  certainly  deceived.  "  Nay,  sir," 
replied  Don  Quixote,  "  if  you  will  not  be  a  spectator  of  what  you  think  will 
prove  a  tradedy,  spur  ^our  flea-bitten,  and  save  yourself."  Sancho  too  besought 
him,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  desist  from  an  enterprise  compared  with  which 
that  of  the  wind-mills,  the  dreadful  one  of  the  fulling-mills,  and  in  short,  all  the 
exploits  he  had  performed  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  were  mere  tarte  and 
cheese-cakes.  "  Consider,  sir,"  added  Sancho,  "  here  is  no  enchantment,  nor 
anything  like  it ;  for  I  saw,  through  the  grates  and  chinks  of  the  cage,  the  paw 
of  a  true  lion ;  and  I  guess,  by  the  size  of  its  claw,  that  it  is  bigger  tlum  a  moun- 
tain."    "  Thy  fearsi"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  would  make  it  appear  to  thee 
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larger  than  half  the  world.  Betire,  Sancho,  and  leaye  me ;  and  if  I  periah  here, 
thou  hnowest  our  old  agreement:  repair  to  Dulcinea — I  say  no  more.*'  To  these 
he  added  other  expressions,  which  crowed  the  firmness  of  his  purpose,  and  that 
all  argument  would  he  fruitless.  The  gentleman  would  fain  have  compelled  him 
to  desist,  hut  thought  himself  unequaUj  matched  in  weapons  and  armour,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  engage  with  a  madman,  whose  violence  and 
menaces  against  the  keeper  were  now  redoubled;  the  gentleman  therefore  spurred 
his  mare,  Sancho  his  Dapple,  and  the  carter  his  mules,  and  all  endeavoured  to 
get  as  far  off  as  possible  from  the  cart,  before  the  lions  were  let  loose.  Sancho 
bewailed  the  deatii  of  his  master;  verily  believing  it  would  now  overtake  him 
between  the  paws  of  the  lions ;  he  cursed  his  hard  fortune,  and  the  unlucky 
hour  when  he  again  entered  into  his  service.  But,  notwithstanding  his  tears 
and  lamentations,  he  kept  urging  on  his  Dapple  to  get  &r  enough  from  the  cart. 
The  keeper  seeing  that  the  fugitives  were  at  a  good  distance,  repeated  his  aigu- 
ments,  and  entreaties,  but  to  no  pmpose :  Don  Quixote  answered  that  he  he»rd 
him,  and  desired  he  would  trouble  himself  no  more,  but  immediately  obey  his 
commands,  and  open  the  door. 

Whilst  the  keeper  was  unbarring  the  first  gate,  Don  Quixote  deliberated  within 
himself  whether  it  would  be  best  to  engage  on  horseback  or  not ;  and  finally 
determined  it  should  be  on  foot,  as  Bozinante  might  be  terrified  at  the  sight  of 
the  lions.  He  therefore  leaped  from  his  horse,  flung  aside  his  lance,  bra<^  on 
his  shield,  and  drew  his  sword ;  then  slowly  advancing,  with  marveUous  intre- 
pidity and  an  undaunted  heart,  he  planted  himself  before  the  lion's  cage,  devoutly 
commending  himself  first  to  God,  and  then  to  his  mistress  Dulcinea. 

Here  the  author  of  the  faithfbl  history  breaks  out  into  the  following  exclama- 
tion :  "0  most  magnanimous,  potent,  and  beyond  all  expression,  courageous, 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha!  Thou  mirror  of  heroes,  and  grand  exemplar  of 
valour !  Thou  new  and  second  Don  Manuel  de  Leon — ^the  glory  and  pride  of 
Spanish  knights !  In  what  words  shall  I  describe  this  tremendous  exploit — ^how 
render  it  credible  to  succeeding  ages?  What  praise  or  panegyric  can  be 
imagined,  though  above  all  hyperboles  hyperbolical,  that  does  not  belong  to  thee? 
Thou  who,  alone,  firm,  fearless,  and  intrepid,  armed  with  a  siogle  sword,  and 
that  none  of  the  sharpest ;  defended  with  a  single  shield,  and  that  neither  broad 
nor  bright,  stoodest  expecting  and  braving  two  of  the  fiercest  lions  that  ever 
roared  in  Lybian  desert !  But  let  thine  own  unrivalled  deeds  speak  thy  praise, 
valorous  Manchegan !  for  I  have  no  words  equal  to  the  lofty  theme."  Here 
the  author  ends  his  exclamation,  and  resumes  the  thread  of  the  history. 

The  keeper  seeing  Don  Quixote  fixed  in  his  posture,  and  that  he  could  not 
avoid  letting  loose  the  lion,  without  incurring  the  resentment  of  the  angry  and 
daring  knight,  set  wide  open  the  door  of  the  first  cage,  where  the  monster  lay, 
which  appeared  to  be  of  an  extraordinary  size  and  of  a  hideous  and  frightM 
aspect.  The  first  thing  the  creature  did  was  to  turn  himself  round  in  the  cage, 
reach  out  a  paw,  and  stretch  himself  at  full  length.  Then  he  opened  his  mouth 
and  yawned  very  leisurely ;  after  which  he  threw  out  some  half-yard  of  tongue, 
wherewith  he  licked  and  washed  his  face.  This  done,  he  thrust  his  head  out  of 
the  cage,  and  stared  round  on  all  sides  with  eyes  like  red-hot  coals :  a  sight  to 
have  struck  temerity  itself  with  terror !  Don  Quixote  observed  him  with  fixed 
attention,  impatient  for  him  to  leap  out  of  his  den,  that  he  might  grapple  with 
him  and  tear  him  to  pieces ;  to  such  a  height  of  extravagance  was  he  transported 
by  his  unheard-of  frenzy  !  But  the  generous  lion,  more  gentle  than  arrogant, 
taking  no  notice  of  his  vapouring  and  bravadoes,  after  having  stared  about  him, 
turned  himself  round,  and,  showing  his  posteriors  to  Don  Quixote,  calmly  and 
quietly  laid  himself  down  again  in  tiie  cage.  Upon  which  Don  Quixote  ordered 
tiie  keeper  to  give  him  some  blows,  and  provoke  him  to  come  forth.  ''  That  I 
win  not  do"  answered  the  keeper;  ''for,  should  I  provoke  him,  I  »hf|ll  be  the 
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fini  whom  he  will  tear  to  pieces.  Be  satisfied,  signor  oavalier,  with  what  is 
done,  which  is  everythiDg  in  point  of  courage,  and  do  not  tempt  fortime  a  second 
time.  The  Uon  has  the  door  open  to  him  and  the  liberty  to  come  forth;  and 
since  he  has  not  yet  done  so,  he  will  not  come  out  to-day.    The  greatness  of 


your  worship's  coiirago  is  already  snfieiently  shown :  no  brave  combatant,  as  1 
take  it,  is  bound  to  do  more  than  to  challenge  his  foe,  and  wait  his  coming  in  the 
field ;  and  if  the  antagonist  does  not  meet  him,  the  disgrace  falls  on  him,  while 
the  challenger  is  entitled  to  the  crown  of  victory."  "That  is  true,"  answered 
Don  Quixote ;  '*  shut  the  door,  and  give  me  a  certificate,  in  the  best  form  you 
can,  of  what  you  have  here  seen  me  perform.  It  should  be  known  that  you 
opened  the  door  to  the  lion ;  that  I  waited  for  him ;  that  he  came  not  out;  again 
I  waited  for  him ;  again  he  came  not  out ;  and  again  he  laid  himself  down.  I 
am  bound  to  no  more — enchantments,  avaunt !  So  heaven  prosper  right  and 
justice,  and  true  chivalry !  Shut  the  door,  as  I  told  thee,,  while  I  make  a  signal 
to  the  fogitive  and  absent,  that  from  your  own  mouth  they  may  have  an  account 
of  this  exploit." 

The  keeper  closed  the  door,  and  Bon  Quixote,  having  fixed  the  linen  cloth 
with  which  he  had  wiped  the  curds  from  his  face  upon  the  point  of  his  lance. 
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be^  to  haiL  the  troop  ia  the  distoaoe,  who,  with  the  gentleman  in  green  at 
their  head,  were  atiU  retiriog,  but  looking  ronnd  at  erery  step,  when,  suddenly, 
Sancho  obserred  the  signal  of  the  white  isloth.  ''May  I  be  hanged,"  cried  he, 
«if  my  master  has  not  vanquished  the  wild  beasts,  for  he  is  cdling  to  us!** 
They  dl  stopped,  and  saw  that  it  was  Don  Quixote  that  made  the  sign;  and, 
their  fear  in  some  degree  abating,  they  yentured  to  return  slowly,  till  they  oould 
distinctly  hear  the  words  of  Boa  Quixote  who,  oontinued  calling  to  them.  When 
they  had  loaehed  the  cart  again,  Don  Quixote  said  to  the  driver,  "Now,  friend, 
put  on  your  mules  again,  and  in  God's  name  proceed;  and,  Sancho,  give  two 
crowns  to  him  and  the  keeper,  to  make  them  amends  for  this  delay."  ''  That  I 
will,  with  all  my  heart,"  answered  Sancho-*''  but  what  is  become  of  the  lions  ? 
are  they  dead  or  aHve  ? "  The  keeper  then  very  minutely,  and  with  due  pauses, 
gave  an  account  of  the  conflict,  enlarging,  to  the  best  of  his  skill,  on  the  vcdour  of 
Ban  Quixote,  at  sight  of  whom  the  daunted  lion  would  not,  or  durst  not,  stir  out 
of  the  cage,  though  he  had  held  open  the  door  a  good  while;  and,  upon  his 
representing  to  the  knight  that  it  was  tempting  God  to  provoke  the  lion,  and  to 
force  him  out,  he  had  at  length,  very  reluctantly,  permitted  him  to  dose  it  again. 
"  What  sayest  thou  to  this,  Sancho  f*  said  Bon  Quixote ;  **  can  any  enchantment 
prevail  against  true  courage  ?  Enchanters  may,  indeed,  deprive  me  of  good  for- 
tune ;  but  of  courage  and  resolution  they  never  can."  Sancho  gave  the  gold 
crowns;  the  carter  yoked  his  mules;  the  keeper  thanked  Bon  Quixote  for  his 
present,  and  promised  to  relate  this  valorous  exploit  to  the  king  himself,  when  he 
arrived  at  court.  "If,  perchance,  his  majesty,"  said  Bon  Quixote,  "should 
inquire  who  performed  it,  tell  him  the  knight  of  the  lions :  for  henceforward  I 
resolve  that  the  title  I  have  hitherto  borne,  of  the  knight  of  the  sorrowful  figure, 
shall  be  thus  changed,  converted,  and  altered;  and  herein  I  follow  the  ancient 
practice  of  knights-errant,  who  changed  their  names  at  pleasure." 

The  cart  now  went  forward,  and  Bon  Quixote,  Sancho,  and  Bon  Biego  de 
Miranda  (which  was  the  name  of  the  traveller  in  green)  pursued  theirs.  This 
gentleman  had  not  spoken  a  word  for  some  time,  his  attention  having  been  totally 
engrossed  by  the  singular  conduct  and  language  of  Bon  Quixote,  whom  he 
accounted  a  sensible  madman,  or  one  whose  madness  was  mingled  with  good 
sense.  He  had  never  seen  t^e  first  part  of  our  knight's  history,  or  he  would 
have  felt  less  astonishment  at  what  he  had  witnessed ;  but  now  he  knew  not  what 
to  think,  seeing  him,  in  his  conversation,  so  intelligent  and  sensible,  and  in  his 
actions  so  foolish,  wild,  and  extravagant.  "  What,"  thought  he,  "  could  be  more 
absurd  than  to  put  a  helmet  full  of  curds  upon  his  head,  and  then  believe  that 
enchanters  had  softened  his  skull?  Or  what  could  equal  his  extravagance  in 
seeking  a  contest  with  lions?" 

Bon  Quixote  interrupted  these  reflections  by  saying,  "  Boubtless,  signer,  you 
set  me  down  as  extravagant  and  mad;  and  no  wonder  if  such  should  be  your 
thoughts,  for  my  actions  indicate  no  less.  JiTevertheless,  I  would  have  you  know 
that  i  am  not  quite  so  irrational  as  I  possibly  may  appear  to  you.  It  is  a  gallant 
sight  to  see  a  cavalier  in  shining  armour,  prancing  over  the  lists,  at  .some  gay 
tournament,  in  sight  of  the  ladies ;  it  is  a  gallant  sight  when,  in  the  middle  of  a 
spacious  square,  a  brave  cavalier,  before  the  eyes  of  his  prince,  transfixes,  with 
his  lance,  a  furious  bull;  and  a  gallant  show  do  all  those  knights  make  who,  in 
military  or  other  exercises,  entertain,  enliven,  and  do  honour  to  their  prince's 
court :  but  far  above  all  these  is  the  knight-errant  who,  through  deserts  and  soli- 
tudes, through  cross- ways,  through  woods,  and  over  mountains,  goes  in  quest  ox 
perilous  adventures,  which  he  undertakes  and  accomplishes,  only  to  obtain  a 
glorious  and  immortal  fame.  It  is  a  nobler  sight,  I  say,  to  behold  a  knight-errant 
in  the  act  of  succouring  a  widow  in  some  desert,  than  a  courtier-knight  compli- 
menting a  damsel  in  the  city.  All  knights  have  Uieir  peculiar  functions.  Let  the 
courtier  serve  the  ladies,  adorn  his  prince's  court  with  rich  liveries,  entertain  the 
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poorer  caTaliers  at  his  splendid  table,  order  joasts,  manage  tournaments,  and  shoir 
himself  great,  liberal,  and  magnificent,  above  all,  a  good  Christian,  and  thus  will 
he  fulfil  his  duties;  but  let  the  knight-errant  search  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
world,  enter  the  most  intricate  labyrinths,  assail,  at  eyery  step,  impossibilities, 
brave,  in  wild,  uncultivated  deserts,  the  burning  rays  of  the  summer's  sun  and  the 
keen  inclemency  of  the  winter's  wind  and  firost;  let  not  lions  daimt  him,  nor 
spectres  affiight,  nor  dragons  terrify  him :  for  to  seek,  to  attack,  to  conquer  them 
all  is  his  particular  duty.  Therefore,  sir,  as  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  one  of 
the  number  of  knights-errant,  I  cannot  decline  undertaking  whatever  seems  to  me 
to  come  within  my  department :  which  was  obviously  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
lions,  although,  at  the  same  time,  I  knew  it  to  be  the  excess  of  temerity.  IVell 
I  know  that  fortitude  is  a  virtue  placed  between  the  two  extremes  of  cowardice 
and  rashness :  but  it  is  better  the  valiant  should  rise  to  the  extreme  of  temerity 
than  sink  to  that  of  cowardice :  for,  as  it  is  easier  for  the  prodigal,  than  the 
miser,  to  become  liberal ;  so  it  is  much  easier  for  the  rash  than  the  cowardly  to 
become  truly  brave.  In  enterprises  of  every  kind  believe  me,  signer  Don  Diego, 
it  IB  better  to  lose  the  game  by  a  card  too  much  than  one  too  little ;  for  it  sounds 
better  to  be  called  rash  and  daring  than  timorous  and  cowardly." 

''  All  that  you  have  said  and  done,  signor  Don  Quixote,"  answered  Don  Diego, 
''is  levelled  by  the  line  of  right  reason;  and  I  think  if  the  laws  and  ovdinances 
of  knight-errantry  should  be  lost,  they  might  be  found  in  your  worship's  breast, 
as  their  proper  depository  and  register.  But,  as  it  grows  late,  let  us  quicken  our 
pace,  and  we  shall  soon  reach  my  habitation,  where  you  may  repose  yourself  after 
your  late  toil,  which,  if  not  of  the  body,  must  have  been  a  labour  of  the  mind." 
''I  accept  your  kind  offer  with  thanks,"  said  the  knight;  then,  proceeding 
a  little  faster  than  before,  they  reached,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
mansion  of  Don  Diego,  whom  Don  Quixote  called  the  knight  of  the  green 
ridlng-ooat. 
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CHAPTER   XVIIT. 


op  WHAT  BEFBL  DOK  QT7IX0TE  IN  THB  GA8TLE,   OR  HOTmV,'  OP   THB    KXIGRT    OF    THB    0&BB1« 
KIDIMO-COAT;   with  OTHEB  BXTkAOBDINAKY  MATnEBS. 

ov  Quixote,  on  approaching  Don  Diego'a  hottse, 
observed  it  to  be  a  spacious  mansion,  having,  after 
the  country  fashion,  the  arms  of  the  family  roughly 
carved  in  stone  over  the  great  gates,  the  buttery 
in  the  court-yard,  the  cellar  under  the  porch,  anJl 
likewise  several  earthen  "wine-jars  placed  around  it, 
which,  being  of  the  ware  of  Toboso,  recalled  to  bin 
memory  his  enchanted  and  metamorphosed  Dulcinea ; 
whereupon,  sighing  deeply,  he  broke  out  into  the 
following  ezdamation : — 

.  *<  Oh  pledges,  once  my  comfort  and  relief^ 

Though  pleasing  stiU,  discovered  now  with  grief!  * 

"vj^  *  *  0  ye  Tobosian  jars,  that  bring  back  to  my  remembrance  the  sweet 
pledge  of  my  most  bitter  sorrow ! "  This  was  overheard  by  the  poetical  scholar,  Don 
Diego*B  son ;  be  having,  with  his  mother,  come  out  to  receive  him ;  and  both  mother 
and  son  were  not  a  littie  astonished  at  the  appearance  of  their  guest,  who,  alighting 
firom  Bozinante,  very  courteously  desired  leave  to  kiss  the  lady's  hands. 
"  Madam,"  said  Don  Diego,  "  this  gentleman  is  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  the 
wisest  and  most  valiant  knight-errant  in  the  world ;  receive  him,  I  pray,  with 
your  accustomed  hospitality."  The  lady,  whose  name  was  Donna  Christina, 
welcomed  him  with  much  kindness  and  courtesy,  which  Don  Quixote  returned 
in  expressions  of  the  utmost  politeness.  The  same  kind  of  compliments  passed 
between  him  and  the  student,  with  whom  Don  Quixote  was  much  pleased,  judg- 
mg  him,  by  his  conversation,  to  be  a  young  man  of  wit  and  good  sense. 

Here  the  original  author  gives  a  particular  account  of  Don  Diego's  house, 
describing  all  that  is  usually  contained  in  the  mansion  of  a  wealthy  country  gen- 
tleman :  but  the  translator  of  the  history  thought  fit  to  pass  over  in  silence  tihese 
minute  matters,  as  inconsistent  with  the  general  tenour  of  the  work,  which,  whUe 
it  carefully  admits  whatever  is  essential  to  truth,  rejects  all  uninteresting  and 
superfluous  details. 

Don  Quixote  was  led  into  a  hall,  and  Sancho  having  unarmed  him,  he  remained 
in  his  wide  Walloon  breeches,  and  in  a  chamois  doublet,  stained  all  over  with  the 
rust  of  his  armour :  his  band  was  of  the  college-cut,  unstarched,  and  without  lace ; 
his  buskins  were  date-coloured,  and  his  shoes  waxed.  He  girt  on  his  trusty 
sword,  which  was  hung  at  a  belt  made  of  a  sea- wolf  s  skin,  on  account  of  a  weak- 
ness he  was  said  to  have  been  troubled  with  in  his  loins ;  and  over  the  whole  he 
wore  a  cloak  of  good  grey  cloth.  But,  first  of  all,  with  five  or  six  kettles  of  water 
(for  there  are  doubts  as  to  the  exact  number)  he  washed  his  head  and  face.  The 
water  still  continued  of  a  whey-colour — ^thanks  to  Sanoho's  gluttony,  and  his  foul 

*  Yertes  of  GarcQaao  de  la  Vega,  in  imitation  of  Yligil  (lib.  iv.  v.  661),  ^  Dulcea  ezuyiao, 
dum  Fata,  deusque  nDebaDt"-*il 
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cirds,  that  had  so  defiled  his  master's  visage.  Thus  accoutred,  with  a  graceful 
and  gallant  air  Don  Qaixote  walked  into  another  hall,  where  the  stndent  was 
waiting  to  entertain  him  tiU  the  table  was  prepared:  for  the  lady  Donna 
Christina  wished  to  show  her  noble  guest  that  she  knew  how  to  regale  such 
visitors. 

While  the  knight  was  unarming,  Don  Lorenzo  (for  that  was  the  name  of  Don 

Diego's  son)  had  taken 
an  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion his  father  concern- 
ing him:  "Pray,  sir,* 
said  he,  ''who  is  this 
^  gentleman?  for  my 
mother  and  I  are  com- 
pletely puzzled  both  by 
his  strange  figure  and 
the  title  you  give  him." 
"  I  scarcely  know  how 
to  answer  you,  son," 
replied  Don  Diego ; 
«  and  con  only  say  that, 
from  what  I  have  wit- 
nessed, his  tongue  be- 
lies his  actions ;  for  he 
converses  like  a  man  of 
sense,  and  acts  Hke  an 
outrageous      madman. 

-  Talk  you  to  him,  and 
feel  the  pulse  of   his 

-  understanding,  and  ex- 
^  ercise  all  the  discern- 
ment you   possess,   to 

_  ascertain  the  real  state 
"  of  his  intellects ;  for  my 
^  own  part  I  suspect  them 
^  to  be  rather  in  a  dis- 
r^  tracted  condition." 

Don  Lorenzo  accord- 
ingly addressed  himself 
to  Don  Quixote;  and, 
among  other  things,  in  the  course  of  their  conversation  Don  Quixote  said  to  Don 
Lorenzo,  "  Signer  Don  Diego  de  Miranda,  your  father,  sir,  has  informed  me  of 
the  rare  talents  you  possess,  and,  particularly,  that  you  are  a  great  poet."  ''  Cer- 
tainly not  a  great  poet,"  replied  Lorenzo :  "it  is  true  I  am  fond  of  poetry,  and 
honour  the  works  of  good  poets ;  but  have  no  claim  to  the  title  my  father  ia  pleased 
to  confer  upon  me."  "I  do  not  dislike  this  modesty,"  answered  Don  Quixote ; 
"  for  poets  are  usually  very  arrogant,  each  thinking  himself  the  greatest  in  the 
world." .  **  There  is  no  rule  without  an  exception,"  answered  Don  Lorenzo ;  "  and 
nrely  there  may  be  some  who  do  not  appear  too  conscious  of  their  real  merits." 
"Very  few,  I  believe,"  said  Don  Quixote;  "but  I  pray,  sir,  tell  me  what  verses 
are  those  you  have  now  in  hand  which,  your  father  says,  engross  your  thoughts ; 
for  if  they  be  some  gloss  or  paraphrase,  I  should  be  gkd  to  see  them,  as  I  know 
something  of  that  Hnd  of  writing.  If  they  are  iatended  for  a  poetical  prize,  I 
would  advise  you  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  second.  The  first  is  always  deter- 
mined by  favour,  or  the  high  rank  of  the  candidate ;  but  the  second  ifl  bestowed 
Aooording  to  merit :  so  that  the  third  becomes  the  second^  and  the  first  no  more 
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than  the  ifaird,  aecofding  to  the  usoal  practice  in  our  uniTersities.  The  first,  how- 
ever, I  confees,  makes  a  figure  in  the  list  of  hononrs.*'  ''Hitherto/'  said  Don 
Lorenzo  to  himself,  ''  I  have  no  reason  to  judge  thee  to  he  mad  ;-^but  let  us  pro- 
ceed. I  presume,  sir/'  said  he,  *'  you  have  frequented  the  schools  f^—vhat  science, 
|miy,  has  been  your  particular  study  ?'*  '*  That  of  knight-^errantzy,"  answered  Don 
Quixote,  ''  which  'is  equal  to  poetry,  and  even  somewhat  beyond  it."  "  I  am 
ignorant  what  science  that  is,"  replied  Bon  Lorenzo,  ''never  having  heard  of  it 
before.''  "It  is  a  science,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "which  compr^ends  all,  or 
most  of  the  other  scienees ;  for  he  who  professes  it  must  be  leanwd  in  the  law, 
and  understand  diBtiibutive.and  eonmiutative  justice,  that  he  may  know  not  only 
how  to  assign  to  each  man  what  is  truly  his  own,  but  what  is  proper  for  him  to 
possess ;  he  must  be  conversant  in  divinity,  in  orda:  to  be  able  to  explain,  clearly 
and  distinctly,  the  Christian  faith  which  he  professes ;  he  nrast  be  sldlled  in 
medicine,  especially  in  botany,  that  he  may  know  both  haw  to  cure  the  diseases 
with  which  he  may  be  afflicted,  and  collect  the  various  remedies  which  Providence 
had  scattered  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness,  nor  be  compelled  on  every  emer* 
genoy  to  he  running  in  quest  of  a  physician  to  heal  him ;  he  must  be  at  astrono- 
mer, that  he  may  if  necessary  ascertain  by  the  stars  the  exact  hour  of  the  night, 
and  what  part  or  dimatei  of  the  world  he  is  in ;  he  must  understand  mathematics, 
because  he  will  have  occasion  for  them ;  and,  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  must 
be  adorned  with  all  the  cardinal  and  theological  virtues,  I  descend  to  other  more 
minute  particulars,  and  say  that  he  must  know  how  to  swim  as  well  as  it  is 
reported  of  Eish  Nicholas  ;*  he  must  know  how  to  shoe  a  horse  and  repair  his 
saddle  and  bridle ;  and,  to  return  to  Higher  concems,  he  must  preserve  his  fdth 
inviolable  towards  God,  and  also  to  his  mistress;  he  must  be  chaste  in  his 
thoughts,  modest  in  his  words,  liberal  in  good  works,  valiant  in  exploits,  patient 
in  toils,  charitable  to  the  ne^y,  and  steadfiastly  adhering  to  the  truth,  even  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life.  Of  all  these  great  and  small  parts,  a  good  knight-errant 
is  composed.  Consider,  then,  signer  Don  Lorenzo,  whether  the  student  of 
knight-errantry  hath  an  easy  tosk  to  aooomplisb,  and  whether  such  a  science 
may  not  rank  with  the  noblest  that  are  taught  in  the  schools."  "  If  your  de- 
scription be  just,  I  maintaLu  that  it  is  superior  to  all  others,"  replied  Don  Lorenzo. 
"  How !  K  it  be  just  ?"  cried  Don  Quixote.  "  What  I  mean,  sir,"  said  Lorenzo, 
"  is,  that  I  question  whether  kn%ht»-errant  do,  or  ever  did,  exist ;  and  especially 
adorned  with  so  many  virtues."  "  How  many  are  there  in  the  world,"  exclaimed 
the  knight,  "who  entertain  such  doubts;  and  I  verily  believe  that,  unless  heaven 
would  vouchsafe,  by  some  miracle,  to  convince  them,  every  exertion  of  mine  to 
that  end  would  be  fruitless !  I  ^lall  not,  therefore^  waste  time  in  useless  en- 
deavours, but  will  pray  heaven  to  enlighten  you,  and  lead  you  to  know  how 
useful  and  necessary  knight-errantry  was  in  times  past,  and  how  beneficial  it 
would  be  now  were  it  restored — yes,  now,  in  these  sinful  times,  wheji  sloth, 
idleness,  gluttony,  and  luxury  triumph."  "  Our  guest  has  broke  loose,"  quoth 
Don  Lorenzo  to  himself;  "  still  it  must  be  acknowledged  he  is  a  most  extraordi- 
nary madman." 

Their  conversation  was  now  interrupted,  as  they  were  summoned  to  the 
dining-hall ;  but  Don  Diego  took  an  opportunity  of  asking  his  son  what  opinion 
he  had  formed  of  his  guest  "  His  madness,  sir,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  aU  the 
doctors  in  the  world,"  replied  Don  Lorenzo ;  "  yet  it  is  full  of  lucid  intervals." 
They  now  sat  down  to  the  repast,  which  was  such  as  Don  Diego  had  said  he  usu- 
ally gave  to  his  visitors:    neat,  plentiful,  and  savoury.     Don  Quixote  was, 

•  A  Sicilian,  native  of  Cantania,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  centoiy.  He 
waa  commonly  called  Peace-oola,  or  the  Fiih«Kichola%  and  ia  aaid  to  have  lived  so  much  in  the 
water,  from  ma  inikDcy»  that  he  eould  oLeave  the  waveff  in  the  nudatof  a  storm  like  a  marino 
aaimaL — r. 
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moreover,  particularly  pleased  with  the  marvelloTW  ailence  that  preTafled  thioagh- 
oTit  the  whole  house,  as  if  it  had  been  a  convent  of  Carthusians.        ,.      ^  .     , 

The  cloth  being  taken  away,  grace  said,  and  their  hands  washed,  Don  Unixote 
earnestly  entreated  Don  Lorenzo  to  repeat  the  verses  which  he  intended  tor  the 
prize.  "  I  wiU  do  as  vou  desire,"  repHed  he,  "  that  I  may  not  seem  hke  those 
poets  who,  when  entreated,  reftise  to  produce  their  verses;  bnt,  if  unasked,  ofl«n 
force  them  upon  unwilling  hearers:  mine,  however,  were  not  written  with  any 
view  to  obtain  a  prize,  bnt  simply  as  an  exercise."  "It  is  the  opmion  of  an 
ingenious  friend  of  mine,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  that  these  kinds  of  composition 
are  not  worth  the  trouble  they  require ;  because  the  paraphrase  can  never  eq^ 
the  text;— they  seldom  exactly  agree  in  sense,  and  often  deviate  widely,  ile 
says  that  the  rules  for  this  species  of  poetry  are  much  too  strict:  suffenng  no 
interrogations,  nor  such  expressions  as  '  said  he,'  'I  shaU  say,'  and  the  lit®  J  P?^ 
changing  verbs  iuto  nouns,  nor  altering  the  sense ;  with  other  restrictions  .'which, 
you  weU  know,  confine  tiie  writer."  "Truly,  signer  Don  Quixote,"  said  Don 
Lorenzo,  "  I  would  fain  catch  your  worship  tripping  in  some  felse  Latm,  but  i 
cannot :  for  you  slide  through  my  fingers  like  an  eel."  "  I  do  not  compreheucl 
your  meaning,"  said  Don  Quixote.  "I  will  explain  myself  anol^er  tune, 
replied  Don  Lorenzo,  "  and  will  now  recite  the  text  and  its  comment." 

THE  TEXT. 

Oould  I  reoal  departed  joy, 
Though  bari^d  the  hopes  of  greater  gain, 

Or  now  the  future  hours  employ 
That  must  mooeed  my  present  pain. 

THE  PAEAPHRASB. 

All  fortune's  blessings  disappear, 

She 's  fickle  as  the  wind ; 
And  now  I  find  her  as  severe 

An  onoe  I  thought  her  kind. 
How  soon  the  fleeting  pleasures  nass'd! 
How  long  the  lingering  sorrows  last ! 

Unconstant  goddess  in  thy  haste, 
Do  not  thy  prostrate  slave  destroy ; 

I  'd  ne'er  complain,  but  bless  my  &te, 
Could  I  recal  departed  joy. 

Of  all  thy  g^  I  beg  but  this, 

Glut  all  mankind  with  more, 
Transport  them  with  redoubled  bUss, 

But  only  mine  restore. 
With  thought  of  pleasure  once  possess'd, 
I  'm  now  as  curst  as  I  was  bless'd : 

Oh  would  the  charming  hours  return, 
How  pleas'd  I  'd  Uve,  how  fi«e  from  pain ! 

I  ne'er  would  pine,  I  ne'er  would  mourn, 
Though  ban'd  the  hopes  of  greater  gam. 

But  oh,  the  blessing  I  implore 

Not  fate  itself  can  ^ve  I 
Since  time  elaps'd  exists  no  more, 

No  power  can  bid  it  live. 
Our  days  soon  vanish  into  nought, 
And  have  no  being  but  in  thought 

What  e'er  began  must  end  at  last, 
In  vain  we  twice  would  youth  enjoy ; 
H  Iv.  "vtiin  would  we  reca!  the  past, 

O^wowtkefktaBnkminenplmf 
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Peceiyd  by  hope,  and  rabk'd  by  fear, 

No  longer  life  can  please ; 
I  'U  then  no  more  its  torments  bear, 

Since  death  so  soon  can  ease. 
This  hour  I  'U  die— but,  let  me  pause — 
A  nsiDg  doubt  my  courage  awes. 

Assist,  ye  powers  that  rule  my  fate. 
Alarm  my  thoughts,  my  rage  restram, 

Convince  my  soul  there 's  yet  a  state 
TTuu  must  succeed  my  present  pain. 

As  soon  as  Don  Lorenzo  had  recited  his  verses,  Don  Quixote  started  np,  and, 
grasping  him  by  the  hand,  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  ''  By  heaven  !  noble  youth, 


M!,.f\ 


there  is  not  a  better  poet  in  the  universe,  and  you  deserve  to  wear  the  latirel, 
not  of  Cyprus,  nor  of  Graeta,  as  a  certain  poet  said,  whom  God  forgive,  but  of 
the  universities  of  Athens,  did  they  now  exist,  and  those  of  Paris,  Bologna,  and 
Salamanca !  Jf  the  judges  deprive  you  of  the  first  prize,  may  they  be  tranjrifixed 
by  the  arrows  of  Apollo,  and  may  the  Muses  never  cross  the  threshold  of  their 
doors !  Be  pleased,  sir,  to  repeat  some  other  of  your  more  lofty  verses ;  for  I 
would  fain  have  a  further  taste  of  your  admirable  genius/'  How  diverting  that 
the  young  poet  should  be  gratified  by  the  praises  of  one  whom  he  believed  to  be 
a  madman !  0  flattery,  how  potent  is  thy  sway !  how  wide  are  the  bounds  of 
thy  pleasing  jurisdiction  1  This  was  verified  in  Don  Lorenzo,  who,  yielding  to 
the  request  of  Don  Quixote,  repeated  the  following  sonnet  on  the  story  of  Pyra- 
mns  and  Thisbe : 
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fiONNEX. 

The  nymph  who  Pyramua  with  Ioyo  inspired 
Pierces  the  wall,  with  equal  passion  fir'd : 
Cupid  from  distant  Cyprus  thither  flies, 
And  yiews  the  secret  breach  with  laughing  eyes. 

Here  silence,  vocal,  mutual  towb  oonveys, 
And,  whisp'riug  eloquent,  their  love  betrays : 
Though  chain'd  by  fear,  their  voices  dare  not  pass. 
Their  souls,  transmitted  throu^  the  chink,  embrace 

Ah  woeful  story  of  disastrous  love ! 
Ill-fated  haste  that  did  their  ruin  prove ! 
One  death,  one  grave,  unite  the  faithful  pair. 
And  in  one  oommon  fame  their  memories  share. 

"  Now  God  be  thanked,"  exclaimed  Don  Quixote,  "  that,  among  the  infinite 
number  of  rhymers  now  in  being,  I  have  at  last  met  with  one  who  is  truly  a 
poot,  which  you,  sir,  have  proved  yourself  by  the  composition  of  that  sonnet." 

Four  days  was  Don  Quixote  nobly  regaled  in  Don  Diego's  house ;  at  the  end 
of  which  he  begged  leave  to  depart,  expressing  his  thanks  for  the  generous  hos- 
pitality he  had  experienced ;  but,  as  inactivity  and  repose,  he  said,  were  imbe- 
coming  knights-errant,  the  duties  of  his  Amotion  required  him  to  proceed 
in  quest  of  adventures,  which  he  was  told  might  be  expected  in  abundance  in 
those  parts,  and  sufficient  to  occupy  him  until  the  time  fixed  for  the  tournament 
of  Saragossa,  where  it  was  his  intention  to  be  present.  Previously,  however,  he 
meant  to  visit  the  cave  of  Montesinos,  concerning  which  so  many  extraordinary 
things  were  reported,  and  at  the  same  time  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  true 
source  of  the  seven  lakes,  commonly  called  the  lakes  of  Buydera.  Don  Diego 
and  his  son  applauded  his  honourable  resolution,  desiring  him  to  furnish  himself 
with  whatever  their  house  afforded  for  his  accommodation :  since  his  personal 
merit  and  noble  profession  justiy  claimed  their  services. 

At  length  the  day  of  his  departure  came — ^a  day  of  joy  to  Don  Quixote,  but  of 
sorrow  to  Sancho  Panza,  who  was  too  sensible  of  the  comforts  and  abundance 
that  reigned  in  Don  Dido's  house  not  to  feel  great  unwillingness  to  return 
to  the  hunger  of  forests  and  wildernesses,  and  to  the  misery  of  ill-provided 
wallets.  However,  these  he  filled  and  stuffed  wilh  what  he  thought  most 
necessary ;  and  Don  Quixote,  on  taking  leave  of  Don  Lorenzo,  said,  ''  I  know 
not  whether  I  have  mentioned  it  to  you  before,  but  if  I  have,  I  repeat  it,  that 
whenever  you  may  feel  disposed  to  shorten  your  way  up  the  rugged  steep  that 
teads  to  the  temple  of  fame,  you  have  only  to  turn  aside  from  the  narrow  path  of 
j»etry,  and  follow  the  still  narrower  one  of  knight-errantry,  which  may,  never- 
theless, raise  you  in  a  trice  to  imperial  dignity."  With  tiiese  expressions  Don 
Quixote  completed,  as  it  were,  the  evidence  of  his  madness,  especially  when  he 
added,  "  Gbd  knows  how  willingly  I  woidd  take  signer  Don  Lorenzo  with  me  to 
teach  him  how  to  spare  the  lowly  and  trample  the  oppressor  imder  foot — virtues 
inseparable  from  my  profession ;  but  since  your  laudable  exercises,  as  well  as 
your  youth,  render  that  impossible,  I  shall  content  myself  with  admonishing  you, 
in  order  to  become  eminent  as  a  poet,  to  be  guided  by  other  men's  opinions 
rather  than  your  own :  for  no  parents  can  see  the  deformity  of  their  own  chil- 
dren, and  stUl  stronger  is  this  self-deception  with  respect  to  the  of&pring  of  the 
mind."  The  father  and  son  again  wondered  at  the  medley  of  extravagance  and 
good  sense  which  they  observed  in  Don  Quixote,  and  the  unfortunate  obftinacy 
with  which  he  persevered  in  the  disastrous  pursuit  that  seemed  to  ooeapy  hoiB 
whole  soul.  After  repeating  compliments  and  offers  of  service,  and  taking  formal 
leave  of  the  lady  of  tiie  mansion,  the  knight  and  the  squire — ^the  one  mounted 
upon  Bozinante,  the  other  upon  Dapple — quitted  their  £nendB  and  departed 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


WB>ESDI  ZB  XBLATED  TSI  ADVJBHrUjm  OF  TES  ENAXOUBBD  BBZPHBRX>|    HITH 
OTHB&  TBVLT  PLEASING  XMOIDBNTR. 

►  ON    Qnixote  had   not 
traveUed  far,  when  he 
overtook  two  persons 
like     ecclesiastics     ou- 
sel-olars,    accompanied 
by  two  oonntry  fellows, 
all     of  .whom     were 
mounted   upon    asses. 
One  of  the   scholars   carried  behind  him   a  small  bundle   of  linen  and  twu 
pair  of  thread  stockings,  wrapped  up  in  green  buckram  like  a  portmanteau ;  th« 
other  appeared  to  have  nothing  but  a  pair  of  new  black  fencing  foils,  with  theii 
points  guarded.     The  countrymen  carried  other  things  which  showed  that  the) 


had  been  making  purchases  in  some  large  town,  and  were  returning  with  their 
to  their  own  village.  But  the  scholars  and  the  countrymen  were  astonished,  ai^ 
all  others  had  been,  on  first  seeing  Don  Quixote,  and  were  curious  to  know  whai 
man  this  was  so  different  in  appearance  from  other  men.  Don  Quixote  salutec 
them,  and  hearing  they  were  travelling  the  same  road,  he  offered  to  bear  then: 
company,  begging  them  to  slacken  their  pace,  as  their  asses  went  &8ter  than  his 
horso :  and,  to  oblige  them,  he  briefly  told  them  who  he  was,  and  that  his  em- 
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plcyment  and  profeBsion  was  that  of  a  knight-errant,  seekiog  adventures  ovei 
the  world.  He  told  them  his  proper  name  was  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  and 
his  appellative  "the  knight  of  tiie  lions."  All  this  to  the  countrymen  was 
Greek  or  gibberish  :  but  not  so  to  the  scholars,  who  soon  discovered  the  soft  part 
of  Don  Quixote's  skull ;  they  nevertheless  viewed  him  with  respectful  attention, 
and  one  of  them  said,  "  K,  sir  knight,  you  are  not  fixed  to  one  particular  road, 
08  those  in  search  of  adventures  seldom  are,  come  with  us,  and  you  will  see  one 
of  the  greatest  and  richest  weddings  that  has  ever  been  celebrated  in  La  Mancha, 
or  for  many  leagues  round."  "  The  nuptials  of  some  prince,  I  presume  ?"  said 
Don  Quixote.  "  JJ^o,"  replied  the  scholar,  "  only  that  of  a  farmer  and  a  country 
maid  :  he  the  wealthiest  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  she  the  most  beautiful 
that  eyes  ever  beheld.  The  preparations  are  very  uncommon :  for  the  wedding 
is  to  be  celebrated  in  a  meadow  near  the  village  where  the  bride  lives,  who  is 
called  Quiteria  the  fair,  and  the  bridegroom  Camacho  the  rich ;  she  is  about  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  he  twenty-two,  both  equally  matched :  though  some  nice 
folks,  who  have  all  the  pedigrees  in  the  world  in  their  heads,  pretend  that  the 
family  of  Quiteria  the  fair  has  the  advantage  over  that  of  Camacho ;  but  that  is 
now  littie  regarded,  for  riches  are  able  to  solder  up  abundance  of  flaws.  In 
short,  this  same  Camacho  is  as  libera]  as  a  prince;  and,  intending  to  be  at  some 
3ost  in  this  wedding,  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  convert  a  whole  meadow  into 
a  kind  of  arbour,  shading  it  so  that  the  sun  itself  will  find  some  difficulty  to 
visit  the  green  grass  beneath.  He  will  also  have  morris-dances,  both  with 
swords  and  belts ;  for  there  are  people  in  the  village  who  jingle  and  clatter  them 
with  great  dexterity.  As  to  the  number  of  shoe-clappers*  invited,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  count  them ;  but  what  will  give  the  greatest  interest  to  thb  wedding  is 
the  effect  it  is  expected  to  have  on  the  slighted  Basilius. 

**  This  Basilius  is  a  swain  of  the  same  village  as  Quiteria ;  his  house  is  next  to 
that  of  her  parents,  and  separated  only  by  a  wall,  whence  Cupid  took  occasion  to 
reviverthe  ancient  loves  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe ;  for  Basilius  was  in  love  with 
Quiteria  from  his  childhood,  and  she  returned  his  affection  with  a  thousand 
modest  favours,  insomuch  that  the  loves  of  the  two  children  Basilius  and 
Quiteria  became  the  common  talk  of  the  village.  When  they  were  grown 
np,  the  father  of  Quiteria  resolved  to  forbid  Basilius  the  usu«d  access  to  his 
family ;  and  to  relieve  himself  of  all  fears  on  his  account,  he  determined  to  marry 
his  daughter  to  the  rich  Camacho :  not  choosing  to  bestow  her  on  Basilius,  whose 
endowments  are  less  the  gifts  of  fortune  than  of  nature :  in  truth,  he  is  the  most 
active  youth  we  know  :  a  great  pitcher  of  the  bar,  an  excellent  wrestier,  a  great 
player  at  cricket,  runs  like  a  buck,  leaps  like  a  wild  goat,  and  plays  at  ninepins 
as  if  by  witchcraft ;  sings  like  a  lark,  and  touches  a  guitar  delightfully ;  and, 
above  all,  he  handles  a  sword  like  the  most  skilful  fencer."  *'  Tor  this  accom- 
plishment alone,"  said  Don  Quixote,  *'  the  youth  deserves  to  marry  not  only  the 
fair  Quiteria,  but  queen  Genebra  herself,  were  she  now  alive,  in  spite  of  sir 
Laimcelot  and  all  opposers."  "  To  my  wife  with  that,"  quoth  Sancho,  who  had 
hitherto  been  silent  and  listening ;  ''for  she  will  have  everybody  marry  their 
equal,  according  to  the  proverb,  'Every  sheep  to  its  like.'  I  shall  take  the  'pait, 
too,  of  honest  Basilius,  and  would  have  him  marry  the  lady  Quiteria;  and 
heaven  send  them  good  luck,  and  a  blessing" — meaning  the  contrary,  "  light  on 
all  that  would  keep  true  lovers  asunder."  "  If  love  only  were  to  be  considered," 
said  Don  Quixote,  "  parents  would  no  longer  have  the  privilege  of  judidoudy 
matching  their  children.  Were  daughters  left  to  choose  for  themselves,  there 
are  those  who  would  prefer  their  father's  serving-man,  or  throw  themselves  away 
on  some  fellow  they  might  chance  to  see  in  the  street :  mistaking,  perhaps,  an 

•  "  Zapateadores.*'    Daaoen  that  strike  the  loles  of  their  shoos  with  the  palms  of  their  handa, 
la  time  sad  measiixe.— •/. 
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^postor  and  swaggering  poltroon  for  a  gentleman :  since  passion  too  easily 
blinds  the  understanding,  so  indispensably  necessary  in  deciding  on  that  most 
important  point,  matrimony,  which  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
a  mistake,  and  therefore  needs  all  the  caution  that  human  prudence  can  supply, 
uded  by  the  particular  faTour  of  heaven.  A  person  who  proposes  to  take  a  long 
journey,  if  he  is  prudent,  before  he  sets  forward  will  look  out  for  some  safe  and 
agreeable  companion ;  and  should  not  he  who  undertakes  a  journey  for  life  use 
the  same  precaution,  especially  as  his  fellow-traveller  is  to  be  his  companion  at 
"Ded  and  board,  and  in  all  other  situations  ?  The  wife  is  not  a  commodity  which, 
when  once  bought,  you  can  exchange  or  return ;  the  marriage  bargain,  once 
struck,  is  irrevocable.  It  is  a  noose  which,  once  thrown  about  the  neck,  turns  to 
a  Gordian  knot,  and  cannot  be  unloosed  till  cut  asunder  by  the  scythe  of  death. 
I  could  say  much  upon  this  subject,  were  I  not  prevented  by  my  curiosity  to 
hear  something  more  from  signer  licentiate,  concerning  the  history  of  Basilius." 
To  which  the  bachelor — or  licentiate,  as  Bon  Quixote  called  him — answered,  "  I 
have  nothing  to  add  but  that  &om  the  moment  Basilius  heard  of  the  intended 
marriage  of  Quiteria  to  Camacho  the  rich,  he  has  never  been  seen  to  smile,  nor 
speak  coherently ;  he  is  always  pensive  and  sad,  and  talking  to  himself — a  cer- 
tain and  clear  proof  that  he  is  distracted.  He  eats  nothing  but  a  little  fruit ; 
and  if  he  sleeps,  it  is  in  the  fields,  like  cattle  upon  the  hard  earth.  Sometimes 
he  casts  his  eyes  up  to  heaven ;  and  then  fixes  them  on  the  ground,  remaining 
motionless  Uke  a  statue.  In  short,  he  gives  such  indications  of  a  love-stricken 
heart,  that  we  all  expect  that  Quiteria's  fatal  '  Yes '  will  be  the  sentence  of  his 
death." 

"  Heaven  will  order  it  better,"  said  Sancho :  "  for  God,  who  gives  the  wound, 
sends  the  cure.  Nobody  knows  what  is  to  come.  A  great  many  hours  come  in 
between  this  and  to-morrow ;  and  in  one  hour,  yea,  in  one  minute,  down  falls 
the  house.  I  have  seen  rain  and  sunshine  at  the  same  moment ;  a  man  may 
go  to  bed  well  at  night,  and  not  be  able  to  stir  next  morning ;  and  tell  me  who 
can  boast  af  having  driven  a  nail  in  fortitne's  wheel  ?  Betwee'^  the  Yes  and  the 
N'o  of  a  woman  I  would  not  undertake  to  thrust  the  point  of  a  pin.  Grant  mo 
only  that  Quiteria  loves  Basilius  with  all  her  heart,  and  I  will  promise  him  a 
bag-fall  of  good-fortune  :  for  Love,  as  I  have  heard  say,  wears  spectacles,  through 
which  copper  looks  like  gold,  rags  like  rich  apparel,  and  specks  in  the  eye  like 
pearls."  "  A  curse  on  thee,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  what  would' st  thou 
be  at  ?  When  once  thy  stringing  of  proverbs  begins,  Judas  alone — ^I  wish  he  had 
thee ! — can  have  patience  to  tho  end.  Tell  me,  animal !  what  knowest  thou  of 
nails  and  wheels,  or  of  anything  else  ?"  "  0,  if  I  am  not  understood,"  replied 
Sancho,  ''no  wonder  thut  what  I  say  passes  for  nonsense.  But  no  matter 
for  that — I  understand  myself:  neither  have  I  said  many  foolish  things,  only 
your  worship  is  such  a  cricket."  "  Critic — ^not  cricket,  fool ! — thou  corrupter 
of  good  language,"  said  the  knight."  "  Pray,  sir,  do  not  be  so  sharp  upon 
me,"  answered  Sancho,  ''  for  I  was  not  bred  at  court,  nor  studied  in  Salamanca, 
to  know  whether  my  words  have  a  letter  short,  or  one  too  many.  As  God  shall 
save  me,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  beggarly  Sayagues*  should  talk  like 
Toledans — nay,  even  some  of  them  are  not  over  nicely  spoken."  "  You  are 
in  the  right.  Mend,"  quoth  the  licentiate,  **  for  how  shoidd  they  who  live  among 
the  tanyards,  or  stroll  about  the  market  of  Zocodover,  speak  so  well  as  those  who 
are  aU  day  walking  up  and  down  the  cloisters  of  the  great  church  ?  Yet  they 
are  all  Toledans.  Purity,  propriety,  and  elegance  of  style,  will  always  be  found 
among  polite,  well-bred,  and  sensible  men,  though  bom  in  Majalahonda : — sensi- 
ble, 1  say,  because,  though  habit  and  example  do  much,  good  sense  is  the  foun- 
dation of  good  language.     I,  gentlemen,  for  my  sins,  have  studied  the  canon 

*  The  people  about  Zamora,  the  poorort  in  Spain.—./. 
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law  in  Salamanca,  and  pique  m3r8elf  a  little  upon  expressing  myself  in  dear, 
plain,  and  significant  terms.'*  **  If  you  had  not  piqued  yourself  still  more  upon 
managing  those  foils/*  said  the  other  scholar,  **  you  might  by  this  time  have 
been  at  the  head  of  your  class,  whereas  now  you  are  at  its  tail.** 

"  Look  you,  bachelor,*'  answered  the  licentiate,  '*  if  you  fancy  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  the  sword  of  no  moment,  you  are  grossly  mistaken.'*  "  I  do  not  only 
fancy  so,*'  replied  Corchuelo,  "but,  what  is  more,  I  am  convinced  of  it,  and,  lif 
you  please,  will  convince  you  also  by  experience ;  try  your  foils  against  my 
nerves  and  bodily  strength,  and  you  will  soon  confess  that  I  am  in  tiie  right. 
Alight,  and  make  use  of  your  measured  steps,  your  circles,  and  angles,  and  sci- 
ence, yet  I  hope  to  make  you  see  the  stars  at  noon-day  with  my  artiess  and 
vulgar  dexterity ;  for  I  trust,  under  God,  that  the  man  is  yet  unborn  who  shall 
make  me  turn  my  back,  or  be  able  to  stand  his  ground  against  me.'*  "  As  to 
turning  your  back,  or  not,  I  say  nothing,'*  replied  the  adept,  **  though  it  may 
happen  that,  in  the  first  spot  you  fix  your  foot  on,  your  grave  may  be  opened, 
were  it  only  for  your  contempt  of  skill.**  "  We  shall  see  that  presently,'*  answered 
Corchuelo ;  and,  hastily  alighting,  he  snatched  one  of  the  foils,  which  the  licen- 
tiate carried  upon  his  ass.  *'  Hold,  gentlemen,**  cried  Don  Quixote  at  this  mo- 
ment, "  my  interposition  may  be  necessary  here ;  let  me  be  judge  of  the  field,  and 
see  that  this  long-controverted  question  is  decided  fairly."  Then,  dismounting 
from  Bozinante,  and  grasping  his  lance,  he  planted  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
road,  just  as  the  licentiate  had  placed  himself  in  a  graceful  position  to  receive  hiB 
antagonist,  who  flew  at  him  like  a  fury ;  cut  and  thrust,  back-strokes,  and  fore- 
strokes,  single  and  double  :  laying  it  on  thicker  than  hail,  and  with  all  the  rage 


x&^ 


of  a  provoked  lion.  But  the  licentiate  not  only  warded  off  the  tempest,  bat 
checked  its  fiiry  by  making  his  adversary  kiss  the  button  of  his  foil,  though  not 
with  quite  so  much  devotion  as  if  it  had  been  a  relic.  In  short,  the  licentiate^ 
by  dint  of  dean  thrast,  counted  him  all  the  buttons  of  a  little  cassock  he  had  an. 
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and  tore  tiie  skirts  so  that  they  hung  in  rags  like  the  tails  of  the  polypus.  Twice 
he  strack  off  his  hat,  and  so  worried  fuid  wearied  him  that,  through  spite,  choler, 
and  rage,  he  flxmg  away  the  foil  into  the  air  with  such  force  tiiat  one  of  the  country- 
fellows  present,  who  happened  to  be  a  notary,  and  went  himself  to  fetch  it,  made 
oath  that  it  was  thrown  near  three  quarters  of  a  league ;  which  testimony  has 
served,  and  still  serves,  to  show  and  demonstrate  that  strength  is  overcome  by 
art.  Corchuelo  sat  down  quite  spent,  and  Sancho  going  up  to  him  said,  ''  Take 
my  advice,  master  bachelor,  and  henceforward  let  your  challenges  be  only  to 
wrestle  or  pitch  the  bar ;  but  as  to  fencing,  meddle  no  more  with  it :  for  I  have 
heard  it  said  of  your  fencers  that  they  can  thrust  you  the  point  of  a  sword 
through  the  eye  of  a. needle."  "  I  am  satisfied,"  answered  Corchuelo,  " and  have 
learned,  by  experience,  a  truth  I  could  not  otherwise  have  believed."  He  then 
got  up,  embraced  the  licentiate,  and  they  were  better  friends  than  ever.  Being 
unwilling  to  wait  for  the  scrivener  who  was  gone  to  fetch  the  foil,  they  deter- 
mined to  go  forward,  that  they  might  reach  betimes  the  village  of  Quiteria,  whi- 
ther they  were  all  bound.  On  their  way,  the  licentiate  explained  to  them  the 
merits  of  the  fencing  art,  which  he  so  well  defended  by  reason  and  by  ma- 
thematical demonstration,  that  all  were  convinced  of  the  usefrdness.of  the  science, 
and  Corchuelo  was  completely  cured  of  his  incredulity. 

It  now  began  to  grow  dark,  and  as  they  approached  the  village,  there  appeared 
before  them  a  new  heaven,  blazing  with  innumerable  stars.  At  the  same  time 
they  heard  the  sweet  and  mingled  sounds  of  various  instruments — such  as  flutes, 


tambourines,  psalters,  cymbals,  drums,  and  bells ;  and,  drawing  stUl  nearer,  they 
perceived  a  spacious  arbour,  formed  near  the  entrance  into  the  town,  hung  round 
with  Hghts  &at  shone  undisturbed  by  the  breeze ;  for  it  was  so  calm,  that  not  a 
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leaf  was  seen  to  move.  The  musicians,  who  are  the  life  and  joy  of  such  festival 
paraded  in  bands  up  and  down  this  delightful  place,  some  dancing,  others  singing, 
and  others  playing  upon  different  instruments ;  in  short,  nothing  was  thero 
to  be  seen  but  mirOi  and  pleasure.  Several  were  employed  in  raising  scaffolds, 
from  which  they  might  commodiously  behold  the  shows  and  entertainments  of 
the  following  day,  that  were  to  be  dedicated  to  the  nuptial  ceremony  of  the  rich 
Camacho,  and  the  obsequies  of  poor  Basilius.  Bon  Quixote  refused  to  enter  the 
town,  though  pre&sed  by  the  countrymen  and  the  bachelor ;  pleading,  what  ap- 
peared to  him  a  sufficient  excuse,  the  practice  of  knights-errant  to  sleep  in  fields 
and  forests,  rather  than  in  towns,  though  under  gilded  roofs :  he  therefore  turned 
a  little  out  of  the  road,  much  against  Sancho's  will,  who  had  not  yet  forgotten 
the  good  lodging  he  had  met  wi3i  in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Don  Diego. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


OIvrNO   AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THB  XABBIAOB  OF  CAMACHO  THE  BICH,  AND  ALSO   THB  Al>rVSTUBM 

OF  BABlLinS  THB  FOOB. 

CABCELY  had  the  beautiful  Aurora  appeared,  and  given 

bright  Phoebus  time,  by  the  warmth  of  his  early  rays, 

to  exhale  the  liquid  pearls  that  hung  glittering  on  his 

golden  hair,  when  Don  Quixote,  shaking  off  sloth  from. 

his  drowsy  members,  rose  up,  and  proceeded  to  call 

his  squire  Sancho  Panza,  but,  finding  him  still  snoring, 

he  paused  and  said,  "0  happy  thou  above  all  that  Hve 

on  the  face  of  the  earth,  who,  neither  envying  nor 

envied,  canst  take  thy  needful  rest  with  tranquillity  of 

soul :  neither  persecuted  by  enchanters,  nor  ajQ&ighted 

achinations !     Sleep  on — a  hundred  times  I  say,  sleep 

alousies  on  thy  lady's  account  keep  thee  in  perpeto^ 

nor  do  anxious  thoughts  of  debts  unpaid  aw^e  thee 

w  on  the  morrow  thou  and  thy  little  straitened  family 

shall  be  provided  for.  Ambition  disquiets  thee  not,  nor  does  the  vain  pomp 
of  the  world  disturb  thee  :  for  thy  chief  concern  is  the  care  of  thy  ass ;  since 
to  me  is  committed  the  comfort  and  protection  of  thine  own  person:  a  bur* 
then  imposed  on  the  master  by  nature  and  custom.  The  servant  sleeps* 
and  the  master  lies  awake,  considering  how  he  is  to  maintain,  assist,  and 
do  him  kindness.  The  pain  of  seeing  the  heavens  obdurate  in  withholdiuf^ 
Ihe  moisture  necessary  to  refresh  the  earth,  touches  only  the  master,  who  is  bound 
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to  provide  in  times  of  sterility  and  &mme,  for  those  who  served  him  in  the 
season  of  fertility  and  abimdajioe."  To  all  this  Sancho  answered  not  a  word, 
for  he  was  asleep ;  nor  would  he  have  soon  awaked  had  not  Don  Quixote  jogged 
him  with  the  butt-end  of  his  lance.  At  last  he  awoke,  drowsy  and  yawning; 
and  after  turning  his  face  on  all  sides,  he  said,  '<  From  yonder  bower,  if  I  mistake 
not,  there  comes  a  steam  and  smell  that  savours  more  of  broiled  rashers  than  of 
herbs  and  rushes : — by  my  faith,  a  wedding  that  smells  so  well  in  the  beginning 
must  needs  be  a  dainty  one !  **  "Peace,  glutton,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  **  and  let 
us  go  and  see  this  marriage,  and  what  becomes  of  the  disdained  Basilius.*' 
'*  Hang  him,"  quoth  Sancho,  '*  it  matters  not  what  becomes  of  him :  if  he  is 
poor  he  cannot  think  to  wed  Quiteria.  A  pleasant  fancy,  forsooth,  for  a  fellow 
who  has  not  a  groat  in  his  pocket  to  look  for  a  yoke- mate  above  the  clouds.  Faith, 
sir,  in  my  opinion  a  poor  man  should  be  contented  with  what  he  finds,  and  not 
be  seeking  for  truffles  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.     I  dare  wager  an  arm  that 


X 


Camacho  can  cover  BasiHus  with  reals  from  head  to  foot;  and  if  so,  Quitena 
would  be  a  prettj  jade,  truly,  to  leave  the  fine  clothes  and  jewels  that  Cama- 
cho can  give  her  for  the  bar-pitching  and  fencing  of  BasiHus !  The  bravest  pitch 
of  the  bar  or  cleverest  push  of  the  foil  wiU  not  fetch  me  a  pint  of  wine  from 
ttie  vmtaer's :  such  talents  and  graces  are  not  marketable  wares— let  count  Dirlos 
have  them  for  me;  but  should  they  Hght  on  a  man  that  has  wherewithal— 
ir.*yiTnyiifeahow«»w©U»thqrdowheii8oooQptodl  Upon  a  good  foundation 
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a  good  boilding  may  be  raised ;  and  the  best  bottom  and  foundation  in  the  world 
is  money."  "For  tiie  love  of  God,  Sancho,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "put  an  end  to 
thy  harangue.  I  very  believe,  wert  thou  suffered  to  go  on,  thy  prating  would 
leave  thee  no  time  either  to  eat  or  sleep."  "Be  pleased  to  remember,  sir,"  said 
Sancho,  "  the  articles  of  our  agreement  before  we  sallied  from  home  this  last 
time ;  one  oi  which  was  that  you  were  to  let  me  talk  as  much  as  I  pleased,  so  it 
were  not  anything  against  my  neighbour,  nor  ag^tinst  your  worship's  auth(»ity ; 
and,  to  my  thinking,  I  have  made  no  lareach  yet  in  the  bargain."  "I  do  not  re- 
member any  such  article,  Sancho,"  answered  Bon  Quixote;  "and,  though  it  were 
so,  it  is  my  pleasure,  that  thou  should'st  now  hold  thy  peace,  and  come  along;  fof 
already  the  musical  instruments  which  we  heard  last  night  b^in  again  to  cheer  the 
valleys,  and,  doubtless,  the  espousals  will  be  celebrated  in  the  cool  of  the  morning." 
I,  .n  Sancho    obeyed    hia  ' 

master's  commands;  and 
saddling  and  pannelling 
their  steeds,  they  both 
mounted,  and  at  a  slow 
pace  entered  the  artifi- 
cial shade.     The  first 
thing  that  presented  it- 
self to  Sancho's  sight, 
was  a  whole   bidlock, 
spitted  upon  a  large  elm. 
The  fire  by  which  it 
was  roasted  was  com- 
posed of  a  mountain  of 
wood,  and  round  it  were 
placed  six  huge  pots — 
not    cast    in    common 
moulds,  but  each  large 
enough    to    contain    a 
whole  shamble  of  flesh. 
Entire  sheep  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  them,  and 
floated    like    so    many- 
pigeons.       The     hares 
ready  flayed,   and   the 
fowls  plucked,  that  hung 
about  the  branches,  in 
order  to  be  buried  in 
these    cauldrons^   were 
without  number.    Infi- 
nite was  the  wild-fowl 
and    venison    hanging 
about  the  trees  to  receive  the  cool  air.     Sancho  counted  above  threescore  sldns, 
each  holding  above  twenty-four  quarts,  and  aU,  as  appeared  afterwards,  full  of 
generous  wines.     Hillocks,  too,  he  saw,  of  the  whitest  bread,  ranged  like  heaps 
of  wheat  on  the  threshing-floor,  and  cheese  s,  piled  up  in  the  manner  of  bricks, 
formed  a  kind  of  wall.     Two  cauldrons  of  oil,  larger  tiian  dyer*s  vats,  stood  ready 
fbr  frying  all  sorts  of  batter- ware ;  and,  with  a  couple  of  stout  peels,  they  shovelled 
them  up,  when  fried,  and  forthwith  immersed  them  in  a  kettle  of  prepaied 
honey  that  stood  near.     The  men  and  women  cooks  were  about  fifty  in  number, 
all  clean,  all  active,  and  all  in  good  humour.     In  the  bullocks  distended  belly 
were  sewed  up  a  dozen  sucking-pigs,  to  make  it  savoury  and  tender.    The  spices 
of  vaoEkmB  kinds,  which  seemed  to  have  been  bonght,  not  by  the  pound,  but  ^j 
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the  hundred-weighty  were  depofiited  in  a  great  chest,  and  open  to  every  hand. 
In  short,  the  preparation  for  the  wedding  was  all  mstio,  but  in  Boffident  abundance 
to  have  feasted  an  army. 

Sancho  beheld  all  with  wonder  and  delight  The  first  that  captivated  and 
subdued  his  inclinations  were  the  flesh-pots,  out  of  which  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  filled  a  moderate  pipkin ;  next  the  wine-skins  drew  his  afiections ; 
and,  lastly,  the  products  of  the  ffying-pans — ^if  such  capacious  vessels  might  be 
so  called ;  and,  being  unable  any  longer  to  abstain,  he  ventured  to  approach  one 
of  the  busy  cooks,  and,  in  persuasive  and  hungry  terms,  begged  leave  to  sop  a 
luncheon  of  bread  in  one  of  the  pots.  To  which  the  cook  answered,  ''  This, 
friend,  is  not  a  day  for  himger  to  be  abroad — thanks  to  rich  Camacho.  Alight, 
and  look  about  you  for  a  ladle  to  skim  out  a  fowl  or  two,  and  much  good  may 
they  do  you."  "  I  see  no  ladle,"  answered  Sancho.  "  Stay,"  quoth  the  oook : 
"  God  save  me,  what  a  helpless  varlet !"  So  saying,  he  laid  hold  of  a  kettle, 
aud,  sowsing  it  into  one  of  the  half  jars,  he  fished  out  three  puUets,  and  a  couple 


^1  /  ''\^''-#Siffi^i^--^ 


of  geese,  and  said  to  Sancho,  "  Eat,  friend,  and  make  a  breakfiant  of  this  scum,  to 
stay  your  stomach  till  dinner-time."  **  I  have  nothing  to  put  it  in,"  answered 
Sancho.  "  Then  take  ladle  and  all,"  quoth  the  cook ;  "  for  Camacho^s  riches 
and  joy  supply  everything." 

While  Scmcho  was  thus  employed,  Don  Quixote  stood  observing  the  entrance 
of  a  dozen  peasants  at  one  side  of  the  spadous  arbour,  each  mounted  upon  a  beao- 
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tiful  mare,  in  rich  and  gay  comparisons,  hung  round  with  little  bells.  They 
were  clad  in  holiday  apparel,  and,  in  a  regular  troop,  made  sundry  careers  about 
the  meadow,  with  a  joyful  Moori^  cry  of  "  Long  live  Camacho  and  Quiteria !  he 
as  rich  as  she  is  fair,  and  she  the  fairest  of  the  world  !."  Don  Quixote  hearing  this, 
said  to  himself,  "  These  people,  it  is  plain,  have  never  seen  my  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso ;  otherwise  they  would  have  been  less  extravagant  in  the  praise  of  their 
Quiteria."  Soon  after  there  entered,  on  different  sides  of  the  arbour,  various  sets 
of  dancers,  among  which  was  one  consisting  of  four-and-twenty  sword-dancers ; 
handsome,  sprightly  swains,  all  arrayed  in  fine  white  linen,  and  handkerchiefs 
wrought  with  several  colours  of  fine  silk.  One  of  those  mounted  on  horseback 
inquired  of  a  young  man  who  led  the  sword-dance,  whether  any  of  his  comrades 
were  hurt.  "No,"  replied  the  youth;  "thank  God  as  yet  we  are  all  well;" 
and  instantly  he  twined  himself  in  among  his  companions  with  so  many  turns, 
and  so  dexterously,  that,  though  Don  Quixote  had  often  seen  such  dances  before, 
none  had  ever  pleased  him  so  well.  Another  dance,  also,  delighted  him  much, 
performed  by  twelve  damsels,  young  and  beautiful,  all  clad  in  green  stuff 
of  Cuenza,  having  their  hair  pa^y  plaited  and  partly  flowing,  all  of  golden 
hue,  rivalling  the  sun  itself,  and  covered  with  garlands  of  jessamine,  roses,  and 
woodbine.  They  were  led  up  by  a  venerable  old  man  and  an  ancient  matron,  to 
whom  the  occasion  had  given  more  agility  than  might  have  been  expected  firom 


their  years.  A  Zaraora  bag-pipe  regulated  their  motions,  which,  being  no  less 
sprightly  and  graceful  than  their  looks  were  modest  and  maidenly,  more  lovely 
dancers  were  never  seen  in  the  world. 

A  pantomimic  dance  now  succeeded,  by  eight  nymphs,  divided  into  two  ranks 
— "Cupid"  leading  the  one,  and  "Interest"  the  other;  the  former  equipped  with 
wings,  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows ;  the  latter  gorgeously  apparelled  with  rich  and 
variously  coloured  silks,  embroidered  with  gold.  The  nymphs  in  Cupid*s  band 
displayed  their  names,  written  in  lai^e  letters,  on  their  backs.  "  Poetry  "  was 
the  first;  then  succeeded  "Discretion,"  "Good  Lineage,"  and  "  Valftur."  The 
followers  of  "Interest"  were  "Liberality,"  "Bounty,"  "Wealth,"  and  "  Seen- 
.rity."  This  band  was  preceded  by  a  wooden  castle,  drawn  by  savages,  clad  so 
naturally  in  ivy,  and  green  cloth  coarse  and  shaggy,  that  Sancho  was  startled. 
On  the  front  and  sides  of  the  edifice  was  written,  "  The  Castle  of  Eeserve."  Jor^x 
akiitEii  imuioiaiiB  played  on  the  tabor  and  pipe ;  Cupid  began  the  dance,  anCt 
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ttftef  two  moTements,  he  raised  his  eyes,  and,  bending  his  bow,  pointed  an  anow 
towards  a  damsel  that  stood  on  the  battlements  of  ^e  castle;  at  fhe  same  time 
addressing  to  her  ihe  following  verses : 

I  am  fhe  sod  whose  power  eztends 

Throng  the  wide  ooean,  earth,  and  sky, 
To  my  loft  iway  all  nature  bends. 

Compelled  by  beauty  to  oomply. 

Fearles  I  rule,  in  oalm  and  storm, 

Indulge  my  pleasure  to  the  full, 
Things  deemed  impoasible  perform, 

Beatow,  resume,  ordain,  anauL 

Cnpid,  having  finished  his  address,  shot  an  arrow  over  the  castle,  and  retired 
to  his  station ;  npon  which  Interest  stepped  forth,  and  after  two  similar  movo- 
menta,  the  music  ceasing,  he  said — 

My  power  exceeds  the  might  of  love : 

Por  Oupid  bows  to  me  alone, 
Of  all  things  framed  by  heaven  aboTe, 

The  most  respected,  sought,  and  known. 

My  name  is  Interest;  mine  aid 

But  few  obtain,  though  all  desire : 
Tet  shall  thy  virtue,  bMiuteous  maid, 

My  constant  services  acquire. 

Interest  then  withdrew,  and  Poetry  advanced ;  and,  fixing  her  eyes  on  the 
damsel  of  the  caatle,  she  said — 

Let  Poetyy,  whose  stnun  djivine 

The  w»ad*rou8  power  of  song  di^^Iays, 
'Bis  heart  to  thee^  fidr  nymph,  consign, 

Tnnsported  in  melodious  lays : 

If  haply  thou  wHt  not  reftise 
To  grant  my  suppUcated  boon,  » 

Thy  f&ie  shaU,  wafted  by  the  muse, 
DUi  mount'  the  ciiole  of  the  moon. 

Poetry  having  retired  from  the  side  of  Jnteroat^  Liberality  advanced;^  and, 
after  making  her  movements^  said — 

My  name  is  Liberality, 

Alike  beneficent  and  wise, 
To  shun  wild  prodigality, 

And  sordid  avarice  dapise. 

Yet,  fbr  thy  fhvour  lavidi  grown, 

A  prodigal  I  mean  to  prove — 
An  honourable  vice,  I  own. 

But  giving,  is  the  test  of  love. 

In  this  manner  eaoh  penonage  of  the  two  parties  advanced  and  retreated,-  per* 
forming  a  movement  and  reciting  verses,  some  elegant  and  some  xidiculoos ;  of 
which  Don  Qnizote,  though  he  had  a  very  good  memory,  only  treasured  up  the 
foregoing.  Afterwards  the  groups  mingled  together  in  a  lively  and  graceful 
dance ;  and  when  Cupid  passed  before  the  castle,  he  shot  his  arrows  aloft,  but 
Interest  flung  gilded  balls  against  it  After  having  danced  for  some  time,  Inte- 
rest drew  out  a  large  purse  of  Boman  cat-skin  which  seemed  to  be  full  of  money, 
and  throwing  it  at  thecaatte,  it  separated  and  fell  to  pieces,  leaving  thedamsel 
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exposed  and  without  defence.  Wherenpon  Interest  with  his  followers  casting  a 
large  golden  chain  about  her  neck,  seemeid  to  take  her  prisoner  and  lead  her  away 
captive,  while  Love  and  his  party  endeavoured  to  rescue  her :  all  their  motions 
during  this  contest,  being  regulated  by  the  musical  accompaniments.    The  con- 


tending parties  were  at  length  separated  by  the  savages,  who  with  great  dexte- 
rity repaired  the  shattered  castle,  wherein  the  damsel  was  again  enclosed  as 
before :  and  thus  the  piece  ended,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  spectators 

Don  Quixote  asked  one  of  the  nymphs,  Who  had  composed  and  arranged  tho 
show  ?  She  told  him  that  it  was  a  clergyman  of  that  village,  who  had  a  notable 
head-piece  for  such  kind  of  inventions.  "I  would  venture  a  wager/'  said 
Don  Quixote,  "that  this  bachelor,  or  clergyman,  is  more  a  friend  to  Camacho 
than  to  Basilius,  and  xmderstands  satire  better  than  vespers ;  for  in  his  dance  he 
has  ingeniously  opposed  the  talents  of  Basilius  to  the  riches  of  Camacho."  *'  I 
hold  with  Camacho,"  quoth  Sancho,  who  stood  Ustening,  **  the  king  is  my 
cock."  "It  is  plain,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "that  thou  art  an  arratit  bumpkin,  and 
one  of  those  who  always  cry,  long  live  the  oonqueror !"   "  I  know  not  who  I  szn 
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one  of,"  aiwwered  Sancho ;  "  but  this  I  know,  I  shall  never  get  snoh  elegant 
Bonm  from  Basilins's  pots  as  I  have  done  from  Gamacbo's."  And  showing 
his  kettle-full  of  geese  . 

and  hens,  he  laid  hold  I    I 

of  one  and  began  to  eat  | 

with  notable  good-will  ,;^   f^j 

and  appetite;  ''A  fig 
for  the  talents  of  Basi- 
lius!"  said  he,  "for  so 
much  thou  art  worth  as 
thou  hast,  and  bo  much 
thou  hast  as  thou  art 
worth.  .  There  are'  but 
two  lineages  in  the 
world,  as  my  grand-  " 
mother  used  to  say:  'the  ^ 
Have's  and  the  Have- 
not's,'  and  she  stuck  to 
the  Have's.  *  Now-a-  ! 
days,  master  Don  Quix- 
ote, people  are  more 
indined  to  feel  the  pulse 
of  Have  than  of  Know. 
An  ass  with  golden  fur- 
niture makes  a  better 
figure  than  a  horse  with 
a  pack-saddle:  so  that 
I  tell  you  again,  I  hold 
with  Gamacho,  for  the 
plentiful  scum  of  his 
kettles  are  geese  and 

hens,  hares  and  coneys;  while  that  of  Basilius's,  if  he  has  any,  must  be  mere 
dish-water.*'  "Is  thy  speech  finished,  Sancho?"  quoth  Don  Quixote.  "I  must 
have  done,"  replied  Sancho,  "because  I  see  your  worship  is  about  to  be  angry  at 
what  I  am  saying ;  were  it  not  for  that,  I  have  work  cut  out  for  three  days." 
"Heaven  grant  tkaX  I  may  see  thee  dumb,  before  I  die!"  said  Don  Quixote. 
"At  the  rate  we  go  on,"  quoth  Sancho,  "before  you  die,  I  shall  be  mimibling 
clay ;  in  which  case  1  may  not  speak  a  word  till  the  end  of  the  world,  or  at 
least  till  doomsday."  "  Though  it  be  so  ordered,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  thy 
silence,  0  Sancho,  will  never  balance  thy  past,  present,  and  future  prating. 
Besides,  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  I  must  die  before  thee,  and  therefore 
it  will  neveT  be  my  fate  to  see  thy  tongue  at  rest,  not  even  when  drinking  or 
sleeping."  "Faith,  sir,"  quoth  Sancho,  "there  is  no  trusting  to  goodman  Death, 
who  devours  lambs  as  well  as  sheep;  and  I  have  heard  our  vicar  say,  'he  tramples 
just  the  same  upon  the  high  towers  of  kings,  and  the  low  cottages  of  the  poor.' 
That  same  ghastly  gentleman  is  more  powerful  than  dainty:  far  frx>m  bein^ 
squeamish,  he  eats  of  everything,  and  snatches  at  all ;  stuffing  his  wallets  witl 
people  of  all  ages  and  degrees.  He  is  not  a  reaper  that  sleeps  away  the  mid-day 
heat,  for  he  cuts  down  and  mows  at  all  hoars,  the  dry  grass  as  well  as  the  green. 
Nor  does  he  stand  to  chew,  but  devours  and  swallows  down  all  that  comes  in  his 
way;  having  a  wolfish  appetite  that  is  never  satisfied;  and,  though  he  has  no  belly, 
he  seems  to  have  a  perpetual  dropsy,  and  a  raging  thirst  for  the  lives  of  all  that 
live,  whom  he  gulps  down  just  as  one  would  drink  a  jug  of  cold  water."  "  Hold, 
Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  while  thou  art  well,  and  do  not  spoil  thy  work  by 
over-doing:  for^  in  truth;  what  thou  hast  said  of  death,  in  thy  ruttio  phrase^  m^^ 
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become  the  month  of  a  good  preacher.  If  then  hadst  bat  disoretioii,  Sancho,  eqnal 
to  thy  natural  abilities,  thou  mightest  take  to  the  pulpit,  and  go  preaching  about 
the  world."  "A  good  liver  is  the  best  preacher,"  replied  Sancho,  "and  that  is  all 
the  divinity  I  know."  "Or  need  know,"  said  Don  Quixote;  "but  I  can  in  no 
wise  comprehend  how,  since  the  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  thou 
who  art  more  afraid  of  a  lizard  than  of  Him,  shouldst  know  so  much  as  thou 
dost."  "  Gk>od  your  worship,  judge  of  your  own  chivalries,  I  beseech  you," 
answered  Sancho,  "  and  meddle  not  with  other  men's  fears  or  valours :  for  I  am 
as  pretty  a  fearer  of  God  as  any  of  my  neighbours ;  so  pray  Ijet  me  whip  off  this 
Bcuxn,  for  all  besides  is  idle  talk,  which  one  day  or  other  we  must  give  an  account 
of  in  the  next  world."  Whereupon  he  began  a  fresh  assault  upon  his  kettle, 
with  so  long-winded  an  appetite  as  to  awaken  that  of  Don  Quixote,  who  doubt- 
less would  have  assisted  him  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  that  which  muat 
forthwith  be  related. 


CHAPTER  XXI, 


IS  WHICH  IB  COHTOnrBD  TKB  HIBTOBT  OF  OAJCAOHO'S  WBXXDDlti^   WITR  OTHBB  nBUOHXWL 

DiciDBirn. 

s  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  were  en- 

Z  gaged  in  the  conversation  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  they  sud- 
deily  heard  a  great  outcry  and  noise 
L  raised  by  those  mounted  on  the  mares, 
shouting  as  they  galloppod  to  meet  the 
:  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  were  enter- 
ing the  bower,  saluted  by  a  thousand 
musical  instruments  of  iJl  kinds  and 
inventions,  accompanied  by  the  parish 
priest  and  kindred  on  both  sides,  and  by  a  number  of  the  better  class  of  people 
from  the  neighbouring  towns,  all  in  their  holiday  appareL   When  Sancho  espied 
the  bride  he  said,"  In  good  faith,  s!ie  is  not  clad  like  a  country-girl,  but  like  any 
court-lady!    By  the  mass!  her  breast-piece  seems  to  me  at  this  distance  to  be 
of  rich  coral,  and  her  gown,  instead  of  green  stuff  of  Cuenza,  is  no  less  than  a 
thirty-piled  velvet !    Besides,  the  trimming,  I  vow,  is  of  satin !    Do  but  observe 
her  hiands — ^instead  of  rings  of  jet,  let  me  never  thrive  but  they  are  of  gold,  ay,  and 
of  real  gold,  with  pearls  as  white  as  a  curd,  every  one  of  them  worth  an  eye  of 
one's  head.    Ah  whoreson  jade !  and  what  fine  hair  she  has !     If  it  be  not  fidee, 
I  never  saw  longer  nor  fairer  in  all  my  life.    Then  her  sprightliness  and  mien, 
why,  she  is  a  very  moving  palm-tree,  laden  with  branches  of  dates :  for  iust  so 
look  the  trinkets  hanging  at  her  hair  and  about  her  neck ;  by  my  soul,  the  girl 
b  so  covered  with  plate  that  she  might  pass  the  banks  of  Flau^-Iers."*    Don 
Quixote  smiled  at  Sancho's  homely  praises ;  at  the  same  time  he  thought  that^ 
excepting  the  mistress  of  his  soul,  he  had  never  seen  a  more  beautiM 


*  To  paM  the  bank  of  Flsndea  is  a  phiaie  commonly  used  to  ezpreis  the  attempt  or  ezecu^ 
tioBofaaaidumMeikteEpdae.  Thoyaro  dangerous  saad-baiiJiifbniied  by  the  waTCR  of  the  8ea.---P 
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The  fair  Qoiteria  looked  a  little  pole,  occasioned,  perhaps^  by  a  want  of  rest  the 
preceding  night,  which  brides  usually  employ  in  preparing  tiieir  wedding  finery. 

The  bridal  pair  proceeded  towards  a  theatre  on  one  side  of  the  arbour,  deco-> 
rated  with  tapestry  and  garlands,  where  the  nuptial  teremony  was  to  be  performed, 
and  whence  they  were  to  view  the  dances  and  shows  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
Immediately  on  their  arrival  at  that  place,  a  loud  noise  was  heard  at  a  distance, 
amidst  which  a  voice  was  distinguished  calling  aloud,  "  Hold  a  little,  rash  and 
thoughtless  people  !**  On  turning  their  heads  they  saw  that  these  words  were 
uttered  by  a  man  who  was  advancing  towards  them,  dad  in  a  black  doublet, 
welted  with  flaming  crimson.  He  was  crowned  with  a  garland  of  mournful 
cypress,  and  held  in  his  hand  a  large  truncheon ;  and,  as  he  drew  near,  all  re- 
cognised the  gallant  Basilius,  and  waited  in  fearful  expectation  of  some  disastrous 
result  from  this  unseasonable  visit.  At  length  he  came  up,  tired  and  out  of 
breath,  and  placed  himself  just  before  the  betrothed  couple;  then,  pressing  his 
staff,  which  was  pointed  with  steel,  into  the  ground,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Quiteria, 
and,  in  a  broken  and  tremulous  voice,  thus  addressed  her :  *'  Ah,  fiEdse  and  for- 
getful Quiteria,  well  thou  knowest  that,  by  the  laws  of  our  holy  religion,  thou 
canst  not  marry  another  man  whilst  I  am  living;  neither  art  thou  ignorant  that,' 
while  waiting  till  time  and  my  own  industry  should  improve  my  fortune,  I  have 
never  failed  in  the  respect  due  to  thy  honour.  But  thou  hast  cast  aside  every 
obligation  due  to  my  lawful  love,  and  art  going  to  make  another  man  master  of 
what  is  mine :  a  man  who  is  not  only  enriched,  but  rendered  eminently  happy 
by  his  wealth ;  and,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  heaven,  the  only  impediment  to 
his  supreme  felicity  I  will  remove,  by  withdrawing  this  wretched  being.  Long 
live  the  rich  Camacho  with  the  ungrateful  Quiteria !  Long  and  happily  may 
they  live,  and  let  poor  Basilius  die,  who  would  have  risen  to  good  fortune  had 
not  poverty  clipped  his  wings  and  laid  him  in  an  early  grave !"  So  saying,  he 
plucked  his  staff  from  the  ground,  and,  drawing  out  a  short  tuck,  to  which  it  had 
served  as  a  scabbard,  he  fixed  what  might  be  called  the  hilt  into  the  ground, 
and,  with  a  nimble  spring  and  resolute  air,  he  threw  himself  on  the  point,  which, 
instantly  appearing  at  his  back,  the  poor  wretch  lay  stretched  on  the  ground, 
pierced  tlm>ugh  and  through,  and  weltering  in  his  blood. 

His  friends,  struck  with  horror  and  grief,  rushed  forward  to  help  him,  and 
Don  Quixote,  dismounting,  hastened  also  to  lend  his  aid,  and,  taking  the  dying 
man  in  his  arms,  found  that  he  was  still  alive.  They  would  have  drawn  out 
the  tuck,  but  the  priest  who  was  present  thought  that  it  should  not  be  done  till 
he  had  made  his  confession ;  as,  Uie  moment  it  was  taken  out  of  his  body,  he 
would  certainly  expire.  But  Basilius,  not  having  quite  lost  the  power  of  utter- 
ance, in  a  &int  and  doleful  voice,  said,  "  If,  cruel  Quiteria,  in  this  my  last  and 
fatal  agony,  thou  wouldst  give  me  thy  hand,  as  my  spouse,  I  should  hope  my 
rashness  might  find  pardon  in  heaven,  since  it  procured  me  the  blessing  of  being 
thine."  Upon  which  the  priest  advised  him  to  attend  rather  to  the  salvation  of 
lus  soul  than  to  his  bodily  appetites,  and  seriously  implore  pardon  of  God  for  his 
sins,  especially  for  this  last  desperate  action.  Basilius  replied  that  he  could  not . 
make  any  confession  till  Quiteria  had  given  him  her  hand  in  marriage,  as  that 
would  be  a  solace  to  his  mind,  and  enable  him  to  confess  his  sins.  Don  Quixote, 
hearing  the  wounded  man's  request,  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  that  Basilius  had  made 
a  very  just  and  reasonable  request,  and,  moreover,  a  very  practicable  one ;  and 
that  it  would  be  equally  honourable  for  signer  Camacho,  to  take  Quiteria  a  widow 
of  the  brave  Basilius,  as  if  he  received  her  at  her  father's  hand ;  nothing  being 
required  but  the  rimple  word,  "  Yes,**  which  could  be  of  no  consequence,  since,* 
in  these  espousals,  the  nuptial  bed  must  be  the  grave.  Camacho  heard  all  this» 
and  was  perplexed  and  undecided  what  to  do  or  say ;  but  so  much  was  he  im- 
portuned by  the  friends  of  Basilius  to  permit  Quiteria  to  give  him  her  hand,  and 
thereby  save  his  soul  from  perdition^  that  they  at  length  moved,  nay  fbrced,  him 
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to  say  that,  if  it  pleased  Quiteria  to  give  it  to  him,  he  should  not  object,  sinoe 
it  was  only  delaying  for  a  moment  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes.  They  all 
immediately  applied  to  Quiteria,  and,  with  entreaties,  tears,  and  persuasive  argu- 
ments, pressed  and  importuned  her  to  give  her  hand  to  Basilius ;  but  she,  hiirder 
than  marble,  and  more  immovable  than  a  statue,  returned  no  answer,  until  the 


,//! 


/'.>A/ 


f:l\'      i 


priest  told  her  that  she  must  decide  promptly,  as  the  soul  of  Basilius  was  already 
between  his  teeth,  and  there  was  no  time  for  hesitation. 

Then  the  beautiful  Quiteria,  in  silence,  and  to  all  appearance  troubled  and  sad, 
approached  Basilius,  whose  eyes  were  already  turned  in  his  head,  and  he  breathed 
short  and  quick,  muttering  the  name  of  Quiteria,  and  giving  tokens  of  dving 
more  like  a  heathen  than  a  Christian.  At  last,  Quiteria,  kneeling  down  by  him, 
made  signs  to  him  for  his  hand.  Basilius  unclosed  his  eyes,  and  fixing  them 
steadfSftstly  upon  her,  said,  "  0  Quiteria,  thou  relentest  at  a  time  when  thy  pitf 
is  a  sword  to  put  a  final  period  to  this  wretched  life:  for  now  I  have  not  strei^gth 
to  bear  the  glory  thou  conferrest  upon  me  in  making  me  thine,  nor  will  it  sos- 
pend  the  pain  which  shortly  will  veil  my  eyes  with  the  dreadful  shadow  of  death. 
what  I  beg  of  thee,  0  fatal  star  of  mine !  is  that  thou  give  not  thy  hand  out  of 
compliment,  or  again  to  deceive  me,  but  to  declare  that  thou  bestowest  it  upon 
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me  as  thy  lawfol  husband,  without  any  compulsion  on  thy  will — ^for  it  would 
be  cruel  in  this  extremity  to  deal  falsely  or  impose  on  him  who  has  been  so  true 
to  thee."  Here  he  fainted,  and  the  bystanders  thought  -his  soul  was  just  depart- 
ing. Quiteria,  all  modesty  and  bashfulness,  taking  Basilius*8  right  hand  in  hers, 
said,  "  No  force  would  be  sufficient  to  bias  my  will ;  and,  therefore,  with  all  the 
freedom  I  have,  I  give  thee  my  hand  to  be  thy  lawful  wife,  and  receive  thine, 
if  it  be  as  freely  given,  and  if  the  anguish  caused  by  thy  rash  act  doth  not  trouble 
and  prevent  thee."  *'  Yes,  I  give  it  thee,"  answered  Basilius,  "  neither  discom- 
posed nor  confused,  but  with  the  clearest  understanding  that  heaven  was  ever 
pleased  to  bestow  on  me ;  and  so  I  give  and  engage  myself  to  be  thy  husband.'* 
"And  I  to  be  thy  wife,"  answered  Quiteria,  "whether  thou  livest  many  years, 
or  art  carried  from  my  arms  to  the  grave."  "For  one  so  much  wounded,"  ob- 
served Sancho,  "  this  young  man  talks  a  great  deal  Advise  him  to  leave  off  his 
courtship,  and  mind  the  business  of  his  soul :  though  to  my  thinking  he  has  it 
more  on  his  tongue  than  between  his  teeth." 

Basilius  and  Quiteria  being  thus,  with  hands  joined,  the  tender-hearted  priest, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  pronounced  the  benediction  upon  them,  and  prayed  to 


God  for  the  repose  of  the  bridegroom's  soul ;  who,  as  soon  as  he  had  received 
the  benediction,  suddenly  started  up,  and  nimbly  drew  out  the  tuck  which  was 
sheathed  in  his  body.  All  the  spectators  were  astonished,  and  some  more  simple 
than  the  rest  cried  out,  "A  miracle,  a  miracle!"  But  Basilius  replied,  "No 
miracle,  no  miracle,  but  a  stratagem,  a  stratagem !"  The  priest,  astonished  and 
confounded,  ran  to  feel,  with  both  his  hands,  the  wound,  and  found  that  the 
sword  had  passed,  not  through  Basilius's  flesh  and  ribs,  but  through  a  hollow  iron 
pipe,  cunningly  fitted  to  the  place,  and  filled  with  blood,  so  prepared  as  not  to 
congeal.  In  short,  the  priest,  Camacho,  and  the  rest  of  the  spectators,  found 
they  were  imposed  upon,  and  completely  duped.  The  bride  showed  no  signs  of 
legxet  at  the  artifice :  on  the  contrary,  hearing  it  said  the  marriage,  as  being 
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fraudolenty  W96  not  yalid,  she  said  Qiat  she  confinaed  it  anow :  it  was,  thierdbxe, 
generally  supposed  that  the  matter  luid  been  concerted  with  the  privitj  and  eon- 
cnrrence  of  both  parties ;  which  so  enraged  Camacho  and  his  Mends  tiiat  they 
immediately  had  recourse  to  vengeance,  and,  unsheatAing  abundance  of  swords, 
they  fell  upon  Basilius,  in  whose  behalf  as  many  more  were  instantly  drawn,  and 
Don  Quixote*,  leading  the  van  on  horseback,  his  lance  couched,  and  well  ^Tered 
with  his  shield,  made  them  all  give  way.  Sancho,  who  took  no  pleasure  in  such 
kind  of  frays,  retired  to  the  jars  out  of  which  he  had  gotten  his  charming  stdm- 
mings ;  regarding  that  place  as  a  sanctuary  which  none  would  dare  to  viclate. 

Don  Quixote  cried  aloud,  **  Hold,  sirs,  hold !  It  is  not  right  to  avenge  the 
izguries  committed  against  us  by  love.  Bemember  that  the  arts  of  warfare  and 
courtship  are  in  some  points  alike ;  in  war,  stratagems  are  lawful,  so  likewise  are 
tbiey  in  the  conflicts  and  rivalships  of  love,  if  the  means  employed  be  not  db- 
honourable.  Quiteria  and  Basilius  were  destined  for  each  other  by  the  just  and 
fSayouring  will  of  heaven.  Camacho  is  rich,  and  may  purchase  his  pleasure  when, 
where,  and  how  he  pleases :  Basilius  has  but  this  one  ewe-lamb,  and  no  one, 
however  powerful;  has  a  right  to  take  it  from  him :  for  those  whom  God  hath 
joined,  let  no  man  sunder ;  and  whoever  shall  attempt  it  must  first  pass  the  point 
of  this  lance."  Then  he  brandished  it  with  such  vigour  and  dexterity  that  he 
struck  terror  into  all  those  who  did  not  know  him. 

Quiteria's  disdain  made  such  an  impression  upon  Camacho  that  he  instantly 
banished  her  from  his  heart.  The  persuasions,  therefore,  of  the  priest,  who  was 
a  prudent  and  well-meaning  man,  had  their  effect;  Camacho  and  his  party 
sheathed  their  weapons,  and  remained  sausfied ;  blaming  rather  the  fickleness  of 
Quiteria  than  the  cunning  of  Basilius.  With  mu\ph  reason  Camacho  thought 
within  himself  that,  if  Quiteria  loved  Basilius  when  a  virgin,  she  would  love  him 
also  when  married ;  and  that  he  had  more  cause  to  thank  heaven  for  so  fortunate 
an  escape  than  to  repine  at  the  loss  he  had  sustained.  The  disappointed  bride- 
groom and  his  followers,  being  thus  consoled  and  appeased,  those  of  Basilius  were 
80  likewise ;  and  the  rich  Camacho,  to  show  that  his  mind  was  free  from  resent- 
ment, would  have  the  diversions  and  entertainments  go  on  as  if  they  had  been 
really  married.  The  happy  pair,  however,  not  choosing  to  share  in  them,  retired 
to  their  own  dwelling,  accompanied  by  their  joyful  adherents :  for  if  the  rich 
man  can  draw  after  him  his  attendants  and  batterers,  the  poor  man  who  is  virtuous 
and  deserving  is  followed  by  friends  who  honour  and  support  him.  Don  Quix- 
ote joined  the  party  of  Basilius,  having  been  invited  by  them  as  a  person  of  worth 
and  bravery ;  while  Sancho,  finding  it  imposdble  to  remain  and  share  the  relish- 
ing delights  of  Camacho*s  festival,  which  continued  till  night,  with  a  heavy 
heart  accompanied  his  master,  leavijDg  behind  the  flesh-pots  of  ^gypt,  the  skim- 
mings of  which,  though  now  almost  consumed,  still  reminded  him  of  the  glorioua 
abundance  he  had  lost;  pensive  and  sorrowM,  therefore,  though  not  hungry, 
without  alighting  from  Dapple,  he  followed  the  track  of  Bozinante. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

WKBBXm  IS  BEULTED  TBB  QRAKD  AOVENTUIIE  OF  THB  CAYB  OF  X0NTB8XK0B,  BIWJLTKD  QT  THB 
KBABT  OF  LA  KAKCHA,  "WHICH  TBB  YALOBOTTS  DOX  QUIXOTB  HAPPILY  AOOOMPUSBBD. 

ooxnrG  upon  themselves  as  greatly  obliged  for  the 
Talour  ha  had  shown  in  defending  their  cause,  the 
newly-married  couple  made  much  of  Don  Quixote; 
and  judging  of  his  wisdom  by  his  Talour,  they  accounted 
him  a  Cid  in  arms  and  a  Cicero  in  eloquence;  and 
during  three  days  honest  Sancho  solaced  himself  at 
their  expense.  The  bridegroom  explained  to  them  his 
stratagem  of  the  feigned  wound,  and  told  them  that  it 
was  a  device  of  his  own,  and  had  been  concerted  with 
the  fair  Quiteria.  He  confessed,  too,  that  he  had  let 
some  of  his  friends  into  the  secret,  that  they  might 
support  his  deception.  "  That  ought  not  to  be  called 
deception  which  aims  at  a  virtuous  end,"  said  Don 
Quixote;  **  and  no  end  is  more  excellent  than  the  maniage  of  true  lovers;  though 
love,**  added  he,  "has  its  enemies,  and  none  greater  than  hunger  and  poverty, 
for  love  is  ail  gaiety,  joy  and  content."  This  he  intended  as  a  hint  to  Basilius, 
whom  he  wished  to  draw  from  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  exercises :  for,  though 
they  procured  him  tame,  they  were  unprofitable ;  and  it  was  now  his  duty  to 
exert  himself  for  the  improvement  of  his  circumstances,  by  lawful  and  praise- 
worthy means,  which  are  never  wanting  to  the  prudent  and  active.  **  The  poor, 
yet  honourable,  man,"  said  he,  ''admitting  diat  honour  and  poverty  can  be 
united,  in  a  beautiful  wife  possesses  a  precious  jewel,  and  whoever  deprives  him 
of  her,  despoils  him  of  his  honour.  The  chaste  and  beautiful  wife  of  an  indigent 
man  deserves  the  palm  and  laurel  crowns  of  victory  and  triumph.  Beauty  of 
itself  attracts  admiration  and  love,  and  the  royal  eagles  and  other  towering  birds 
stoop  to  the  tempting  lure ;  but  if  it  is  found  unprotected  and  exposed  to  poverty, 
kites  and  vultures  are  continually  hovering  roimd  it,  and  watching  it  as  their 
natural  prey.  Well,  therefore,  may  she  be  called  the  crown  of  her  husband  who 
maintains  her  ground  in  so  perilous  a  situation.  It  was  the  opinion  of  a  certain 
saffe,  0  discreet  Basilius,  that  the  world  contained  only  one  good  woman,  and  he 
a^ised  every  man  to  persuade  himself  that  she  was  Mien  to  his  lot^  and  he 
would  then  live  contented.  Although  unmarried  myself,  I  would  venture  to 
offer  my  counsel  to  one  who  should  require  it  in  'the  choice  of  a  wife.  In  the 
first  place  I  would  advise  him  to  consider  the  purity  of  her  fame  more  than  her 
fortune :  a  virtuous  woman  seeks  a  £ur  reputation  not  only  by  being;  good,  but 
by  appearing  to  be  so ;  for  a  woman  suffers  more  in  the  world^s  opinion  by  public 
indecorum  than  secret  wantonness.  If  the  woman  you  bring  to  your  house  be 
virtuous,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  keep  her  so,  and  even  to  improve  her  good  quali- 
ties ;  but  if  she  be  otherwise,  you  will  have  much  trouble  to  correct  her ;  for  it 
i^  not  easy  to  pass  from  one  exibeme  to  the  other :  it  in^y  not  be  impossible,  but 
(certainly  it  is  very  difilcult." 

To  1^1  this  Sancho  listened,  and  said  to  himself,  "  Thismaster  of  mine  tells  me 
when  I  speak  of  things  of  marrow  and  substance,  that  I  might  take  a  pulpit  in 
my  luupd,  and  90  about  the  world  preaching;  and  well  may  I  say  to  hLn  that» 
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whenever  he  begins  to  string  sentences  and  give  out  his  advice,  he  may  not  only 
take  a  pnlpit  in  his  hand,  but  two  upon  each  finger,  and  stroll  about  your  market- 
places, crying  out,  *  Mouth,  what  will  you  have  ?*  The  devil  take  thee  for  a 
knight-errant  that  knows  everything !  I  verily  thought  that  he  only  knew  what 
belonged  to  his  chivalries,  but  he  pecks  at  everything,  and  thrusts  his  spoon 
into  every  dish."  Sancho  muttered  this  so  loud  that  he  was  overheard  by  his 
master,  who  said,  "Sancho,  what  art  thou  muttering?"  "Nothing  at  all," 
answered  Sancho,  "  I  was  only  saying  to  myself  that  I  wished  I  had  heard  your 
worship  preach  in  this  way  before  I  was  married ;  then  perhaps  I  should  have 
been  able  to  say  now,  *  The  ox  that  is  loose  is  best  licked/  "  "Is  thy  Teresa, 
then,  so  bad,  Sancho  ?"  quoth  Don  Quixote.  "  She  is  not  very  bad,"  answered 
Sancho ;  "neither  is  she  very  good,  at  least  not  quite  so  good  as  I  would  have 
her."  "Thou  art  in  the  wrong,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  " to  speak  ill  of 
thy  wife,  who  is  the  mother  of  thy  children."  "We  owe  each  other  nothing 
upon  that  score,"  answered  Sancho ;  "for  she  speaks  as  ill  of  me,  whenever  the 
fancy  takes  her— especially  when  she  is  jealous ;  and  then  Satan  himself  cannot 
bear  with  her." 

Three  days  they  remained  with  the  new-married  couple,  where  they  were 
'served  and  ^ated  like  kings ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  Don  Quixote  requested 
the  student  who  was  so  dexterous  a  fencer,  to  procure  him  a  guide  to  the  cave  of 
Montesinos ;  for  he  had  a  great  desire  to  descend  into  it,  in  order  to  see  with  his 
own  eyes,  if  the  wonders  reported  of  it  were  really  true.     The  student  told  him 

^       he  would  introduce  him  to 

a  young  relation  of  his,  a 
good  scholar  and  much 
given  to  reading  books  of 
chivalry,  who  would  very 
gladly  accompany  him  to 
the  very  moutii  of  the  cave, 
and  also  show  him  the  lakes 
of  Euydera,  so  famous  in 
la  Mancha,  and  even  all 
over  Spain;  adding  that  he 
would  find  him  a  very  en- 
tertaining companion,  as  he 
knew  how  to  write  books 
and  dedicate  them  to  princes. 
In  short,  the  cousin  ap- 
peared, mounted  on  an  ass 
with  foal,  whose  pack-saddle 
was  covered  with  a  doubled 
^  <I  piece  of  an  old   carpet  or 

sacking,     Sancho    saddled 
Bozinante,  panneUed  Dap- 
ple,   and    replenished    lus 
wallets :  those  of  the  scholar  being  also  well  provided ;  and  thus,  aft^  taking 
leave  of  their  friends,  and  commending  themselves  to  Qod,  they  set  out,  bending 
their  course  directly  towards  the  famous  cave  of  Montesinos. 
Upon  the  road,  Don  Quixote  asked  the  scholar  what  were  his  exercises,  his 

Erofession,  and  his  studies.  He  replied  that  his  studies  and  profession  were 
terary,  and  his  employment,  composing  books  for  the  press,  on  useful  and  enter- 
taining subjects.  Among  others,  he  said  he  had  published  one  that  was  entitled,  "A 
Treatise  on  Liveries,"  wherein  he  had  described  seven  hundred  and  three  liveries ; 
with  their  colours,  mottos,  and  cyphers;  forming  a  collection  from  which  gentlemen, 
without  the  trouble  of  inventing,  might  select  according  to  their  fancy;  for,  being 
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adapted  to  all  occasions,  the  jealous,  the  disdained,  the  fona^en,  and  the  absent, 
might  all  there  be  united.  "  I  have  likewise,"  said  he,  "just  produced  another 
book,  which  I  intend  to  call,  "The  Metamorphoses;  or,  Spanish  Ovid."  The 
.idea  is  perfectly  novel ;  for,  in  a  burlesque  imitation  of  Ovid,  I  have  given  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  Giralda  of  Seville,  the  Angel  of  La  Magdalena,*  the  Con- 
duit of  Vecinguerra  at  Cordova,  the  bulls  of  Quisando,  the  Sierra  Morena,  the 
fountains  of  Deganitos,  and  the  Lavapies  in  Madrid,  not  forgetting  the  Piojo,  the 
golden  pipe,  and  the  Priory;  and  all  these  with  their  several  transformations, 
allegories^  and  metaphors,  in  such  a  manner  as  at  once  to  surprise,  instruct  and 
entertain.  Another  book  of  mine  I  call,  *  A  Supplement  to  Virgil  Polydore,'t 
which  treats  of  the  invention  of  things :  a  work  of  vast  erudition  and  study ; 
because  I  have  there  supplied  many  important  matters,  omitted  by  Polydore,  and 
explained  them  in  a  superior  style.  Virgil,  for  instance,  forgot  to  tell  us  who 
was  the  first  in  the  world  that  caught  a  cold,  and  who  was  first  anointed  for  the 
French  diseaset  These  points  I  settle  with  the  utmost  precision,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  above  five-and-twenty  authors,  whom  I  have  cited ;  so  that  your  wor- 
ship may  judge  whether  I  have  not  laboured  well,  and  whether  the  whole  world 
is  not  likely  to  profit  by  such  a  performance." 

Sancho,  who  had  been  attentive  to  the  student's  discourse,  said,  "TeU  me,  sir — 
80  may  God  send  you  good  luck  with  your  books— can  you  resolve  me — ^but  I  know 
you  can,  since  you  know  everything — who  was  the  first  man  that  scratehed  his 
head  ?  I,  for  my  part,  am  of  opinion,  it  must  have  been  our  father  Adam."  "  Cer- 
tainly," answered  the  scholar;  "for  there  is  no  doubt  but  Adam  had  a  head  and 
hair;  and,  this  being  granted,  he,  being  the  first  man  in  the  world,  must  needs  have 
been  the  first  who  scratehed  his  head."  "  That  is  what  I  think,"  said  Sancho ; 
"but  tell  me  now,  who  was  the  first  tumbler  in  the  world ?"  "Truly,  brother," 
answered  the  scholar,  "  I  cannot  determine  that  point  till  I  have  given  it  some 
consideration,  which  I  will  surely  do  when  I  return  to  my  books,  and  will  satisiy 
you  when  we  see  each  other  again :  for  I  hope  this  will  not  be  the  last  time." 
"Look  ye,  sir,"  replied  Sancho,  "  be  at  no  trouble  about  the  matter,  for  I  have  . 
^Jready  hit  upon  the  answer  to  my  question.  Know,  then,  that  the  first  tumbler 
was  Lucifer,  when  he  was  cast  or  thrown  headlong  firom  heaven,  and  came  tum- 
bling down  to  the  lowest  abyss."  "  You  are  in  the  right,  friend,"  quoth  the 
scholar.  "  That  question  and  answer  are  not  thine,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote  : 
"  thou  hast  heard  them  before."  "  Say  no  more,  sir,"  replied  Sancho,  "  for,  in  good 
faith,  if  we  fall  to  questioning  and  answering,  we  shall  not  have  done  before  to- 
morrow morning;  besides,  for  foolish  questions  and  foolish  answers  I  need  not  be 
obliged  to  any  of  my  neighbours."  "Sancho,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "thou  hast 
said  more  than  thou  art  aware  of;  for  some  there  are  who  bestow  much 
labour  in  examining  and  explaining  things  which  when  known  are  not  worth 
recollecting." 

In  such  conversation  they  pleasantiy  passed  that  day,  and  at  night  took  up 
their  lodging  in  a  small  village,  which  the  scholar  told  Don  Quixote  was  distant 
but  two  leagues  from  the  cave  of  Montesinos,  and  that  if  he  persevered  in  his 
resolution  to  enter  into  it,  it  was  necessary  to  be  provided  with  rope,  by  which 
he  might  let  himself  down.  Don  Quixote  declared  that,  if  it  reached  to  the 
abyss,  he  would  see  the  bottom.  They  procured,  therefore,  near  a  hundred  fathom 
of  cord ;  and  about  two  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  which  they  found  to  be  wide  and  spacious,  but  so  much  over- 

*  Tlie  amval  of  La  Magdalena  is  a  ahapdesB  figure  placed  for  a  weathercock  on  the  steeple 
of  the  chureh  of  St  Magdalen  at  Salamanca.  The  conduit  of  Vecinguerra  carries  the  rain-water 
from  the  streets  of  Cordoya  to  the  Guadalquiver.  The  fountains  of  TiQganitos,  fto.,  aze  all 
situated  in  the  promenades  and  public  places  of  Madrid. 

t  He  should  have  said  Polydore  YirgiL  He  was  a  leamed  Italim,  who  published,  in  1499, 
the  treatise  De  renm  luvaUondui, 
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grown  with  briars,  thorns,  and  wild  fig-trees,  as  to  be  almost  concealed.  On  per- 
ceiTiag  the  cave,  they  alighted,  and  the  scholar  and  Sancho,  proceeded  to  bind 
the  cord  fast  round  Don  Quixote,  and,  while  they  were  thus  employed,  Sancho 
said,  "Have  a  care,  sir,  dear  sir,  what  you  are  about;  do  not  bury  yourself  alive. 


nor  hang  yourself  dangling  like  a  flask  of  wine  let  down  to  cool  in  a  well :  for 
it  is  no  business  of  your  worship  to  pry  into  that  hole,  which  must  needs  be 
worse  than  any  dungeon."  ''Tie  on,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "and  hold  thy  peace; 
for  such  an  enterprise  as  this,  Mend  Sancho,  was  reserved  for  me  alone."  The 
guide  then  said,  **  I  beseech  your  worship,  signer  Don  Quixote,  to  be  observant^ 
and  with  a  hundred  eyes  see,  explore,  and  examine,  what  is  below ;  perhaps 
many  things  may  there  be  discovered  worthy  of  being  inserted  in  my  book  of 
Metamoiphoses."  ''  The  drum,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  is  in  a  hand  that  knows  fall 
wdl  how  to  rattle  it" 

The  knight  being  well  bound — not  over  his  armour,  but  his  doublet,  he  said, 
"  We  have  been  careless  in  neglecting  to  provide  a  belli  to  be  tied  to  me  with  this 
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rope,  bj  the  tmglmg  of  which  you  might  haye  heard  me  BtQl  deeoending,  and 
thereby  known  that  I  was  ali^e :  but  since  that  is  now  impossible,  be  the  hand 
of  God  my  guide !"  Kneeling  down,  he  first  supplicated  heayen  for  protection 
and  success  in  an  adventure  so  new,  and  seemingly  so  perilous ;  then  raising  his 
▼oice,  he  said,  ''  0  mistress  of  every  act  and  movement  of  my  life,  most  Hlus- 
tEions  and  peerless  Dulcinea  del  Toboso !  if  the  prayers  and  requests  of  this  thy 
adrenturous  lover  reach  thy  — ^  -^^ 

ean,  by  the  power  of  thy  un-  ^^     ^-"^       v- — s^ 

paralleled   beauty,  I  conjure  ^— . 

thee  to  listen  to  them,  and 
grant  me  thy  favour  and  pro- 
tection in  this  moment  of  fear- 
ful necessity,  when  I  am  on 
the  point  of  plunging,  ingulf- 
ing, and  precipitating  myself 
into  the  profound  abyss  before 
me,  solely  to  prove  to  the  world 
that,  if  thou  favourest  me, 
there  is  no  impossibility  I  will 
not  attempt  and  overcome."  So 
saying  he  drew  near  to  the 
cavity,  and  observing  that  the 
entrance  was  so  choked  with 
vegetation  as  to  be  almost  im- 
penetrable, he  drew  his  sword, 
and  began  to  cut  and  hew  down  C 
the  brambles  and  bushes  with  "L 
which  it  was  covered;  where- 
upon, disturbed  at  the  noise 
and  rustling  which  he  made, 
presently  out  rushed  such  a 
flight  of  huge  daws  and  ravens, 
as  well  as  bats  and  other  night 
birds,  that  he  was  thrown 
down,  and  had  he  been 
as   superstitious   as   he    was 

catholic,  he  would  have  taken  it  for  an  ill  omen,  and  relinquished  the  enterprise. 
Bising  again  upon  his  legs  and  seeing,  no  more  creatures  fly  out,  the  scholar  and 
down  into  the  fearful  cavern;  and,  as  he  entered  Sancho  gave  him  his  blessing, 
and  making  a  thousand  crosses  over  him,  said,  "  God,  and  the  rock  of  Prance, 
together  with  tlie  trinity  of  Ghieta,*  speed  thee,  thou  flower,  and  cream,  and 
skimming  of  knights-errant!  There  thou  goest,  Hector  of  the  world,  heart  of  steel 
and  arm  of  brass!  Once  more,  God  guide  thee,  and  send  thee  back  safe  and 
sound  to  the  light  of  this  world  which  thou  art  now  forsaking  for  that  horrible 
den  of  darkness."  The  scholar  also  added  his  prayers  to  those  of  Sancho  for  the 
knight's  success  and  happy  return. 

Don  Quixote  went  down,  still  calling  as  he  descended  for  more  rope,  which  they 
gave  him  by  little  and  little;  and  when  the  voice,  owing  to  the  windings  of  the 
cave,  could  be  heard  no  longer,  and  the  hundred  fathom  of  cordage  was  all 
let  down,  they  thought  that  they  should  pull  him  up  again,  since  they  could  give 

*  The  Rock  of  France  is  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  district  of  Alberoa,  where  it  is  related  that 
jt  Frenchman  named  Simon  Yeli  discovered,  in  1434,  a  conaecrated  image  of  the  Virgin.  Many 
hermitagea  and  a  convent  of  Dominicans  have  Mnoe  been  built  by  its  sides.  The  trinity  of 
Gaeta  is  a  chapel  and  convent,  founded  bv  king  Ferdinand  Y.,  of  Arragon,  on  the  Sianmit  of  a 
pionaataiy  before  the  mHi  ^  Gaeta.  and  dadiorted  to  the  Holy  Ikimty. 
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him  no  more  rope.  However,  after  the  lapse  of  about  half  an  hour,  they  began 
to  gather  up  the  rope,  which  they  did  bo  easily  that  it  appeared  to  have  no  weight 
attached  to  it,  whence  they  conjectured  that  Don  Quixote  remained  in  the  cave ; 
Sancho,  in  this  belief,  wept  bitterly,  and  pulled  up  the  rope  in  gpreat  haste,  to  laiorw 
the  truth;  but  having  drawn  it  to  a  little  above  eight  fathoms,  they  had  the  satis- 
faction again  to  feel  the  weight.  In  short,  after  raising  it  up  to  about  the  tenth 
fathom,  they  could  see  the  knight  very  distinctly;  upon  which  Sancho  immediately 
called  to  hun,  saying,  **  Welcome  back  again  to  us,  dear  sir,  for  we  began  to  fear 
you  meant  to  stay  below !  But  Don  Quixote  answered  not  a  word;  and  being  norw 
drawn  entirely  out,  they  perceived  that  his  eyes  were  shut,  as  if  he  were  asleep. 
They  then  laid  him  along  the  ground,  and  unbound  him ;  but  as  he  still  did  not 
awake,  they  turned,  pulled,  and  shook  him  so  much  that  at  last  he  came  to  him- 
self, stretching  and  yawning  just  as  if  he  had  awaked  out  of  n  deep  and  heavy 
sleep ;  and,  looking  wildly  about  him,  he  said,  **  God, forgive  ye,  my  friends  for 
having  brought  me  away  from  the  most  delicious  and  charming  state  that  ever 
mortal  enjoyed !  In  truth,  I  am  now  thoroughly  satisfied  that  all  the  pleasures 
of  this  life  pass  away  like  a  shadow  or  dream,  or  fade  like  a  flower  of  the  field. 


0  unhappy  MontesinosI     O  desperately  wounded  Durandarte!    0  unhappy 
Belerma !   0  weeping  Guadiana !   And  ye  unfortunate  daughters  Euydera,  whoflc 
waters  show  what  fioods  of  tears  have  streamed  from  your  fair  eyes!" 
The  scholar  and  Sanoho  liatened  to  Don  Quixote^s  words,  which  he  uttered  ai 
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if  drawn  with  excessivo  pain  from  his  entrails^  They  entreated  him  to  explain, 
and  to  tell  them  what  he  had  seen  in  that  bottomless  pit  "Fit,  do  you  call  it  ? " 
said  Don  Quixote ;  **  call  it  so  no  more,  for  it  deserves  not  that  name,  as  you 
shall  presently  hear.  He  then  told  them  that  he  wanted  food  extremely,  and 
desired  they  would  give  him  something  to  eat.  The  scholar's  carpet  was  accord- 
ingly spread  upon  the  grass,  and  they  immediately  applied  to  the  pantry  of  his 
w^ets,  and  being  all  three  seated  in  loving  and  social  fellowship,  they  made 
their  dinner  and  supper  at  one  meal.  When  all  were  satisfied,  and  the  carpet 
removed,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  said,  "  Bemain  where  you  are,  my  son^ 
and  listen  to  me  with  attention." 


-~c. 


•f 

-l/y 
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CHAPTEE  XXtt. 

OF  THE  WOIfDERTUL  THIN06  'WHICH  THB  ACC01CPLI8HXD  DON  QVIXOTR  DB  LA  MANCHA  SBCLAXID 

HE  HAD  6BEN  IN  THB  CAVB  OP  M0NTBSIN08,  PROM  THB  EXTRA0RDINAB:T  KATDBB 

OP  WHICH  THIS  ADYBNTUHE  lA  HELD  TO  BE  APOCBTPHAL. 

^  ,  )        \  "r  T  ^^  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 

«        ^^.    ,  "-'     \    ^    ^  rr>      noon,  when  the  sun  being  covered  by 

'  clouds,  its  temperate  rays  gave  Don 

Quixote  an  opportunity,  without  heat 
,  or  fatigue,  of  relating  to  his  two  illus- 
trious hearers  what  he  had  seen  in  the 
cave  of  Montesinos ;  and  he  began  in 
the  following  manner : 

"  About  twelve  or  fourteen  fathom 
deep,  in  this  dungeon,  there  is  on  the 
right  hand  a  hollow  space,  wide  enough 
to  contain  a  large  waggon,  together 
with  its  mules,  and  faintly  lighted  by 
'  some  distant  apertures  above.     This 
'  cavity  I  happened  to  see,  as  I  journeyed 
^  on  thjTough  the  dark,  without  knowing 
whither  I  was  going :  and,  as  I  was 
.^     ^—  '-  ^;,-»,_^^-0*   i^^  ^^^^  beginning  to  be  weary  of 

^        ^  -^ »'  '*^  y^^y/^"^^    hanging  by  the  rope,  I  determined  to 
'^  enter  it,  in  order  to  rest  a  little.    I 

called  out  to  you  aloud,  and  desired  you  not  to  let  down  more  rope  till  I  bid  you ; 
but  it  seems  you  heard  me  not.  I  tiien  collected  the  cord  you  had  let  down,  and 
coiling  it  up  into  a  heap,  or  bundle,  I  sat  down  upon  it,  fuU  of  thought,  medi- 
tating how  I  might  descend  to  the  bottom,  having  nothing  to  support  my  weight, 
in  this  situation,  pensive  and  embarrassed,  a  deep  sleep  suddenly  came  over  me, 
from  which,  I  know  not  how,  I  as  suddenly  awoke,  and  found  that  I  had  been 
transported  into  a  verdant  lawn,  the  most  delightful  that  nature  cotdd  create,  or 
the  liveliest  fancy  imagine.  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  wiped  them,  and  perceived  that 
I  was  not  asleep,  but  really  awake.  Nevertheless  I  felt  my  head  and  breast,  to 
be  assured  that  it  was  I  myself,  and  not  some  empty  and  counterfeit  illusion ; 
but  sensation,  feeling,  and  the  coherent  discourse  I  held  with  myself,  con- 
vinced  me  that  I  was  the  identical  person  which  I  am  at  this  moment  I 
soon  discovered  a  royal  and  splendid  palace  or  castle,  whereof  the  walla  and 
battlements  seemed  to  be  composed  of  bright  and  transparent  crystal ;  and  as  I 
gazed  upon  it,  the  great  gates  of  the  portal  opened,  and  a  venerable  old  man 
issued  forth  and  advanced  towards  me.  He  was  clad  in  a  long  mourning  doak 
of  purple  bays,  which  trailed  upon  the  ground;  over  his  shoulders  and  breast  he 
wore  a  kind  of  collegiate  tippet  of  green  satin ;  he  had  a  black  Milan  cap  on  his 
heady  and  his  hoary  beard  reached  below  his  girdle.  He  carried  no  weapons,  but 
held  a  rosary  of  beads  in  his  hand,  as  large  as  walnuts,  and  every  tenth  bead  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  ostrich  egg.  His  mien,  his  gait,  his  gravity,  and  his  goodly 
presence,  each  singly  and  conjointly,  filled  me  with  surprise  and  admiration. 
On  coming  up,  he  embraced  me,  and  said,  'The  day  is  at  length  arrived,  most 
renowned  and  valiant  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  that  we  who  are  endoaed  in 
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this  enchanted  solitnde  have  long  hoped  would  bring  thee  hither,  that  thou 
mayst  proclaim  to  the  world  the  things  prodigious  and  incredible  that  lie  don- 
oealed  in  this  subterranean  place,  commonly  called  the  cave  of  Montosinos — an 
exploit  reserved  for  your  invin- 
cible heart  and  stupendous  cou- 
rage !  Gome  with  me,  illustrious 
sir,  that  I  may  show  you  the 
wonders  contained  in  this  trans- 
parent castle,  of  which  I  am 
warder  and  perpetual  guard :  for 
I  am  Montesinos  himself,  from 
whom  this  cave  derives  its  name.' 
He  had  tio  sooner  told  me  that 
he  was  Montesinos  than  I  asked 
him  whether  it  was  true  what 
was  reported  in  the  world  above, 
that  with  a  little  dagger  he  had 
taken  out  the  heart  of  his  great 
friend  Durandarte,  and  conveyed 
it  to  the  lady  Belerma,  agree- 
able to  his  dying  request.  He 
replied  that  the  whole  was  true, 

excepting  as  to  the  dagger ;  for  it  was  not  a  small  dagger,  out  a  bright  poniard, 
sharper  than  an  awl." 

'*  That  poniard,"  interrupted  Sancho,  "  must  have  been  made  by  Eaymond  de 
Hazes,  of  Seville."  "  I  know  not  who  was  the  maker,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  but, 
on  reflection,  it  could  not  have  been  Eaymond  de  Hozes,  who  lived  but  the  other 
day,  whereas  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles,  where  this  misfortune  happened,  was 
fought  some  ages  ago.  But  that  question  is  of  no  importance,  and  does  not  affect 
the  truth  and  connexion  of  the  story."  "  True,"  answered  the  scholar;  **pray 
go  on,  signor  Don  Quixote,  for  I  listen  to  your  account  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
imaginable."  **  And  I  relate  it  with  no  less,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  "and  so 
to  proceed — the  venerable  Montesinos  conducted  me  to  the  crystalline  palace, 
where,  in  a  lower  hall,  formed  of  alabaster  and  extremely  cool,  there  stood  a 
marble  tomb  of  exquisite  workmanship,  whereon  1  saw  extended  a  knight,  not 
of  brass,  or  marble,  or  jasper,  as  is  usual  with  other  monuments,  but  of  pure  flesh 
.  and  bones.  His  right  hand,  which  seemed  to  me  somewhat  hairy  and  nervous  (a 
token  of  great  strength),  was  laid  on  the  region  of  his  heart ;  and  before  I  could 
ask  any  question,  Montesinos,  perceiving  my  attention  fixed  on  the  sepulchre, 
said,  *  This  is  my  friend  Durandarte,  the  flower  and  model  of  all  the  enamoured 
and  valiant  knights-errant  of  his  time.  He  is  kept  here  enchanted,  as  well  as 
myself  and  many  others  of  both  sexes,  by  that  Prench  enchanter  Merlin,  said  to 
be  the  devil's  son,  which,  however,  I  do  not  credit :  though  indeed  I  believe  he 
knows  one  point  more  than  the  devil  himself.  How,  or  why,  we  are  thus 
enchanted  no  one  can  tell ;  but  time  will  explain  it,  and  that,  too,  I  imagine,  at 
no  distant  period.  What  astonishes  me  is  that  I  am  as  certain  as  that  it  is  now 
day,  that  Durandarte  expired  in  my  arms,  and  that,  after  he  was  dead,  with  these 
hands  I  pulled  out  his  heart,  which  could  not  have  weighed  less  than  two  pounds : 
confirming  the  opinion  of  naturalists  that  a  man's  valour  is  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  his  heart.  Yet,  certain  as  it  is  that  this  cavalier  is  really  dead,  how 
comes  it  to  pass  that,  ever  and  anon,  he  sighs  and  moans  as  if  he  were  alive  }* — 
Scarcely  were  these  words  uttered,  than  the  wretched  Duraadarte,  crying  out 
aloud,  said,  '  0  my  cousin  Montesinos  I  at  the  moment  my  soul  was  departing, 
my  last  request  of  you  was,  that  after  ripping  my  heart  out  of  my  breast  with 
either  a  poniard  or  a  dagger,  you  should  carry  it  to  Belerma.'     The  venerable 
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VContesinos,  hearing  this,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  complaining 
tnight,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said  to  him,  'Long,  long  since,  0  Durandarte, 
iearest  cousin !  long  since  did  I  fulfil  what  you  enjoined  on  that  sad  day  when 


\ 


.C^l7^. 


you  expired.  I  took  out  your  heart  with  all  imaginable  care,  not  leaving  the 
smallest  particle  of  it  within  your  breast :  I  then  wiped  it  with  a  lace-handker- 
chief, and  set  off  at  full  speed  with  it  for  France^  having  first  laid  your  dear 
remains  in  the  earth,  shedding  as  many  tears  as  sufficed  to  wash  my  hands  and 
clean  away  the  bl(»od  with  which  they  were  smeared  by  raking  into  your  entrails; 
and  furthermore,  dear  cousin  of  my  soul,  at  the  first  place  I  stopped,  after  leaving 
Eoncesvolles,  I  sprinkled  a  little  salt  over  your  heart,  and  thereby  kept  it,  if  not 
fresh,  at  least  from  emitting  any  unpleasant  odour,  until  it  was  presented  to  the 
lady  Belerma ;  who,  together  with  you  and  myself,  and  your  squire  Guadiana, 
and  the  duenna  Buydera,  with  her  seven  daughters,  and  two  nieces,  as  well  as 
several  others  of  your  friends  and  acquaintance,  have  been  long  confined  here, 
enchanted  by  t  he  sage  Merlin  ;  and  though  it  is  now  above  five  hundred  years 
since,  we  are  still  alive.  It  is  true,  Buydera  and  her  daughter  and  nieces  have 
left  us,  having  so  far  moved  the  compassion  of  Merlin,  by  their  incessant  weeping, 
that  he  turned  them  into  as  many  lakes,  which  at  this  time,  in  the  world  of  the 
living,  and  in  the  province  of  La  Mancha,  are  called  the  lakes  of  Buydera.  The 
seven  sisters  belong  to  the  kings  of  Spain,  and  the  two  nieces  to  the  most  holy 
order  of  Saint  John.     Guadiana  also,  your  squire,  bewailing  your  misfortune, 
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was  in  like  maimer  changed  into  a  river,  still  retaining  his  name ;  bat  when  be 
reached  the  surface  of  die  earth,  and  saw  the  sun  of  another  sky,  he  was  so 
grieved  at  the  thought  of  forsaking  you  that  he  plunged  again  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth;  neverttieless  he  was  compelled* by  the  laws  of  nature  to  rise  again, 
and  occasionally  show  himself  to  the  eyes  of  men  and  the  light  of  heaven.     The 
lakes  which  I  have  mentioned  supply  him  with  their  waters,  and  with  them, 
joined  by  several  others,  he  makes  his  majestic  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal.      Yet,  wherever  he  flows,  his  grief  and  melancholy  still  continue, 
breeding  only  coarse  and  imsavoury  fish,  very  different  from  those  of  the  golden 
Tagus.     All  this,  0  my  dearest  cousin  !  I  have  often  told  you  before,  and  since 
you  make  me  no  answer,  I  fancy  you  either  do  not  believe,  or  do  not  hear  me, 
which,  heaven  knows,  afiiicts  me  very  much.     But  now  I  have  other  tidings  to 
communicate,  which  if  they  do  not  ^dleviate,  will  in  nowise  increase,  your  sorrow. 
Open  your  eyes  and  behold  here,  in  your  presence,  that  great  knight,  of  whom 
the  sage  Merlin  has  foretold  so^  many  wonders — that  same  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha,  I  say,  who  has  revived  with  new  splendour  the  long-neglected  order  oi 
knight-errantxy,  and  by  whose  prowess  and  &vour,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  our  good 
fortune  to  be  released  from  the  spells  by  which  we  are  here  held  in  confinement: 
for  great  exploits  are  reserved  for  great  men.*    'And  though  it  should  not  be  so," 
answered  the  wretched  Durandarte  in  a  faint  and  low  voice — *  though  it  should 
prove  otherwise,  0  cou- 
sin!    I  can  only  say —    , 
patience  and  shuffle  the 
cards.*       Then    turning 
himself  on  one  side,  he 
relapsed  into  his  accus- 
tomed silence. 

"  At  that  moment, 
hearing  loud  cries  and 
^  lamentations,  with  other 
'  sounds  of  distress,  I 
turned  my  head,  and 
saw,  through  the  crystal 
walls  of  the  palace,  a 
procession  in  two  lines 
of  beautiful  damsels,  all 
attired  in  mourning,  and 
with  white  turbans  in 
the  Turkish  fashion. 
These  were  followed  by 
a  lady,  for  so  she  seemed 
by  the  gravity  of  her  air 
— clad  also  in  black,  with 
a  white  veil,  so  long  that  \ 
it  reached  the  ground.  ' 
Her  turban  was  twice 
the  size  of  the  largest 

of  the  others;  she  was  ..    -  __  

beetled-browed,  her  nose  *  "^  ""^  lllliJii^^ 

somewhat    flattish,    her  s-_^^^^7  " 

mouth  wide,  but  her  lips 

red;   her  teeth,  which  she  sometimes  displayed,  were  thin  set  and  uneven, 

though  as  white  as  blanched  almonds.      She  carried  in  her  hand  a  fine  linen 

handkerchief  in  which  I  could  discern  a  human  heart,  withered  and  dry,  like 

that  of  a  mummy.     Montesinos  told  me  that  the  damsels  whom  I  saw  were 
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the  attendants  of  Durandarte  and  Bclerma — all  enchanted  like  their  master 
and  mistress — and  that  the  female  who  closed  the  procession  was  the  lady  Belermfi 
herself,  who  four  days  in  the  week  walked  in  that  manner  with  her  damsels^ 
singing,  or  rather  weeping,  dirges  over  the  body  and  piteous  heart  of  his  eousin ; 
and  that  if  she  appeared  to  me  less  beautiful  than  fame  reported,  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  bad  nights  and  worse  days  she  passed  in  that  state  of  enchant- 
nent :  as  might  be  seen  by  her  sallow  complexion,  and  the  deep  furrows  in  her 
face.  '  Nor  is  the  hollowness  of  her  eyes  and  pallid  skin  to  be  attributed  to  any 
disorders  incident  to  women,  since  with  these  she  has  not  for  months  and  years 
been  visited,  but  merely  to  that  deep  affliction  which  incessantly  preys  on  her 
heart  for  the  untimely  death*  of  her  lover,  still  renewed  and  kept  edive  by  what 
she  continually  carries  in  her  hands :  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  this,  the  great 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso  herself,  so  much  celebrated  here  and  over  the  whole  world, 
would  scarcely  have  equalled  her  in  beauty  of  person  or  sweetness  of  manner.' 
'Softly,'  said  I,  'good  signer  Montesinos;  comparisons  you  know  are  odiouB, 
and  therefore  let  t£em  be  spared,  I  beseech  you.  The  peerless  Dulcinea  is  what 
she  is,  and  the  lady  Donna  Belerma  is  what  she  is,  and  what  she  has  been,  and 
there  let  it  rest.'  *  Pardon  me,  signer  Don  Quixote,'  said  Montesinos,  'I  might 
have  guessed  that  your  worship  was  the  lady  Dulcinea's  knight,  and  ought  to 
have  bit  my  tongue  off  rather  than  it  should  have  compared  her  to  anything  less 
than  heaven  itself.*  This  satisfaction  being  given  me  by  the  great  Montesinos, 
my  heart  recovered  from  the  shock  it  had  sustained  on  hearing  my  mistress  com- 
pared with  Belerma."  "  I  wonder,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  that  your  worship  did  not 
give  the  old  fellow  a  hearty  kicking,  and  pluck  his  beard  for  him  till  you  had 
not  left  a  single  hair  on  his  chin."  *'  No,  friend  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote, 
"  it  did  not  become  me  to  do  so ;  for  we  are  all  bound  to  respect  the  aged,  although 
not  of  the  order  of  knighthood ;  still  more  those  who  are  so,  and  who  besides  aro 
enchanted ;  but  trust  me,  Sancho,  in  other  discourse  which  we  held  together,  I 
fairiy  matched  him." 

iLoie  the  scholar  said,  '*  I  cannot  imagine,  signer  Don  Quixote,  how  it  was 
possible,  having  been  so  short  a  space  of  time  below,  that  your  worship  should 
have  seen  so  many  things,  and  have  heard  and  said  so  much."  .  "  How  long, 
then,  may  it  be  since  I  descended  ?"  quoth  Don  Quixote.  "  A  little  above  an 
hour,"  answered  Sancho.  **  That  cannot  be,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  **  for  night 
came  on,  and  was  followed  by  morning  three  times  successively ;  so  that  I  must 
have  sojourned  three  days  in  these  remote  and  hidden  parts."  "  My  master," 
said  Sancho,  "must  needs  be  in  the  right;  for,  as  everything  has  happened  to 
him  in  the  way  of  enchantment,  what  seems  to  us  but  an  hour  may  there  seem 
full  three  days  and  three  nights."  '*  Doubtless  it  must  be  so,"  answered  Don 
Quixote.  **  I  hope,"  said  the  scholar,  ''  your  worship  was  not  without  food  aU 
this  time  ?"  **  Kot  one  mouthful  did  I  taste,"  said  the  knight,  ''  nor  was  I 
sensible  of  hunger."  "  What,  then,  do  not  the  enchanted  eat  ?"  said  the  scholar. 
**  No,"  answer^  Don  Quixote,  ''  altiiough  some  think  that  their  nails  and  beards 
stiU  continue  to  grow."  **  And  pray,  sir,"  said  Sancho,  "  do  they  never  sleep  r" 
*  Certainly  never,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  "at  least,  during  the  three  days  that  I 
have  been  amongst  them,  not  one  of  them  has  closed  an  eye,  nor  have  I  slept 
myself."  "  Here,"  said  Sancho,  "  the  proverb  is  right :  *  tell  me  thy  company, 
and  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  art.'  If  your  worship  keeps  company  with  those 
who  fast  and  watch,  no  wonder  that  you  neither  eat  nor  sleep  yourself.  But 
nardon  me,  good  master  of  mine,  if  I  tell  your  worship  that,  of  dl  you  have  been 
saying,  God — I  was  going  to  say  the  devil — ^take  me  if  I  believe  one  word." 
"  How !"  said  the  scholar,  "  do  you  think  that  signer  Don  Quixote  would  lie  ? 
But  were  he  so  disposed,  he  has  not  hod  time  to  invent  and  fabricate  such  a  tale." 
''I  do  not  think  my  master  lies,"  answered  Sancho.  "What,  then,  dost  thou 
think? '  said  Don  Quixote.     "  I  think,"  answered  Sancho,  "that  the  necroman- 
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cers,  or  that  same  Merlin  who  enchanted  all  those  whom  yonr  worship  says  you 
saw  and  talked  with  there  below,  hove  crammed  into  your  head  all  the  stuff  you 
have  told  us,  and  all  that  you  have  yet  to  say." 

"  AU  that  is  possible/'  said  Don  Quixote,  "only  that  it  happens  not  to  be  so : 
for  what  I  have  related  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  and  touched  with  my  own 
hands.  But  what  wilt  thou  say  when  I  tell  thee  that,  among  an  infinite  number 
of  wonderful  and  surprising?  things  shown  to  me  by  Montesinos,  whereof  I  wiU 
give  an  account  hereafter  (for  this  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  speak  of  them),  he 
pointed  out  to  me  three  country  wenches,  dancing  and  capering  like  kids  about 
those  charming  fields,  and  no  sooner  did  I  behold  them  than  I  recognised  in  one 
of  the  three  the  peerless  Dulcinea  herself,  and  in  the  other  two  the  very  same 
wenches  that  attended  her,  and  with  whom  we  held  some  parley,  on  the  road 
from  Toboso !  Upon  my  asking  Montesinos  whether  he  knew  them,  he  said  they 
were  strangers  to  him,  though  he  believed  them  to  be  some  ladies  of  quality 
lately  enchanted ;  having  made  their  appearance  there  but  a  few  days  before. 
Nor  should  that  excite  my  wonder,  he  said,  for  many  distinguished  ladies,  both 
of  the  past  and  present  times,  were  enchanted  there  under  various  forms;  among 
whom  he  had  discovered  queen  Ginebra,  and  her  duenna  Quintannona,  cup- 
bearer to  Lancelot  when  he  came  from  Britain.**  When  Sancho  heard  his  master 
say  all  this,  he  was  ready  to  run  distracted,  or  to  die  with  laughter;  for,  know- 
ing that  he  was  himself  Dulcinea's  enchanter,  he  now  made  no  doubt  that  his 
master  had  lost  his  senses,  and  was  raving  mad.  "  In  an  evil  hour  and  a  woeful 
day,  dear  master  of  mine,"  said  he,  "  did  you  go  down  to  the  other  world;  and 
in  a  luckless  moment  did  you  meet  with  signer  Montesinos,  who  has  sent  you  back 
to  us  in  this  plight.  Your  worship  left  us  in  your  right  senses,  such  as  God  had 
given  you,  speuHng  sentences,  and  giving  advice  at  every  turn ; — but  now — Lord 
bless  us,  how  you  talk  !*'  "As  I  know  thee,  Sancho,**  answered  Don  Quixote, 
"  I  heed  not  thy  words."  "  Nor  I  your  worship's/*  replied  Sancho:  "  you  may 
kill  or  strike  me,  if  you  please,  for  all  those  I  have  said  or  shall  say,  witliout  you 
correct  and  mend  your  own.  But  tell  me,  sir,  now  we  are  at  peace,  how,  or  by 
what  token,  did  you  know  the  lady  your  mistress ;  and,  if  you  spoke  to  her,  what 
said  you,  and  what  did  she  answer  :**  "  I  knew  her,*'  answered  Don  Quixote, 
"  because  her  apparel  was  the  same  that  she  wore  when  you  showed  her  to  me. 
I  spoke  to  her,  but  she  answered  me  not  a  word ;  on  the  contrary,  she  turned 
her  back  upon  nie,  and  fled  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow.  I  would  have  followed 
her,  but  Montesinos  dissuaded  me  from  the  attempt,  as  I  should  certainly  lose 
my  labour ;  and  besides,  the  hour  approached  when  I  must  quit  the  cave  and 
return  to  the  upper  world ;  he  assured  me,  however,  that  in  due  time  I  should 
be  informed  of  the  means  of  disenchanting  himself,  Belerma,  Durandarte,  and  aL 
the  rest  who  were  there.  While  we  were  thus  talking,  a  circumstance  occurred 
that  gave  me  much  concern.  Suddenly  one  of  the  two  companions  of  the  un- 
fortunate Dulcinea  came  up  to  my  side,  all  in  tears,  and,  in  a  low  and  troubled 
voice,  said  to  me,  *  My  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  kisses  your  worship*s  hands, 
and  desires  to  know  how  you  do  ;  and  being  at  this  time  a  little  straitened  for 
money,  she  earnestly  entreats  your  worship  would  be  pleased  to  lend  her,  upon 
this  new  cotton  petticoat  that  I  have  brought  here,  six  reals,  or  what  you  can 
spare,  which  she  promises  to  return  very  shortly.*  This  message  astonished  me, 
and,  turning  to  Montesinos,  I  said  to  him,  "Is  it  possible,  signer  Montesinos, 
that  persons  of  quality  under  enchantment  are  exposed  to  necessity  ?'  To  which 
he  answered,  *  Believe,  signer  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  that  what  is  called 
necessity  prevails  everywhere,  and  extends  to  all,  not  sparing  even  those  who 
are  enchanted :  and  since  the  lady  Dulcinea  sends  to  request  a  loan  of  six  reals, 
and  the  pledge  seems  to  be  unexceptionable,  give  them  to  her,  for  without  doubt 
she  is  in  great  need.'  *  I  will  take  no  pawn/  answered  I;  *nor  can  I  send  her 
what  she  desires,  for  I  have  but  four  realB  in  my  pocket.    I  therefore  send  her 
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those  four  reals,  being  the  same  thou  gavest  me  the  other  day,  Sancho,  to  bestow- 
in  alms  on  the  poor  we  should  meet  with  upon  the  road ;  and  I  said  to  the 
damsel,  <  Tell  your  lady,  friend,  that  I  am  grieved  to  the  soul  at  her  distresses, 
and  wish  I  were  as  rich  as  a  Fucar,*  to  remedy  them.     But  pray  let  her  be  told 

that  I  neither  can,  nor 

f    \^^\     f     ^    '""'(.v  will,  have  health  while 

'!     •        '     •  .'  '         I    \  deprived  of  her  amiable 

I     ll^    ]         I    I         ;■/  )     ''-'    ';!*  presence    and    discreet 

I'M;'         I  ^  '       '  <      !  /  conversation ;  and  that 

I  earnestly  beseech  that 
she  will  vouchsafe  to 
let  herself  be  seen  and 
conversed  with  by  this 
her  captive  and  way- 
worn knight;  tell  her, 
also^  that,  when  she 
least  expects  it,  she  will 
hear  that  I  have  made 
a  vow  like  that  made 
by  the  marquis  of  Man- 
tua, when  he  found 
his  nephew  Yaldovinoa 
ready  to  expire  on  the 
mountain;  which  was, 
not  to  eat  bread  upon  a 
table-cloth,  and  other 
matters  of  the  same  kin  d, 
-  till  he  had  revenged  his 
death.  In  like  manner 
will  I  take  no  rest,  but 
traverse  the  seven  parts 
of  the  universe  with 
more  diligence  than  did 
the  infant  Don  Pedro 
of  Portugal,  until  her 
disenchantment  be  ao- 


comphshed.'  "  All  this,  and  more,  your  worship  owes  my  lady,'  answered  the 
damsel ;  and,  taking  the  four  reals,  instead  of  making  me  a  curtsey,  she  cut  a 
caper,  full  two  yards  high  in  the  air,  and  fled." 

"  ^ow  heaven  defend  us !"  cried  Sancho ;  **  is  it  possible  there  should  be  any- 
thing like  this  in  the  world,  and  that  enchanters  and  enchantments  should  bo 
bewitch  and  change  my  master's  good  understanding !  0  sir !  sir !  for  God'a 
sake,  look  to  your^,  take  care  of  your  good  name,  and  give  no  credit  to  these 
vanities  which  have  robbed  you  of  your  senses."  "  Thou  lovest  me,  Sancho,  I 
know,"  said  Don  Quixote,  '<  and  therefore  1  am  induced  to  pardon  thy  prattle. 
To  thy  inexperienced  mind  whatever  is  uncommon  appears  impossible ;  but,  as 
I  have  said  before,  a  time  may  come  when  I  will  tell  thee  of  some  things  which 
I  have  seen  below,  whereof  the  truth  cannot  be  doubted,  and  that  wiU  inake  thee 
give  credit  to  what  I  have  abeady  related." 


•  A  rich  Gennan  ikmilv  of  the  name  of  Fumr,  ennoUed  b^  Charleg  Y.  WonderM  itoncA 
are  told  of  their  riches;  the  greatest  part  of  £e  moii^  ezpeohded  in  that  prince's  wan  having 
passed  through  their  hands.--v. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

IM  WHICH  ABE  BBCOVKTED  A  THOTTSAND  TRIPLDYO  MATTEB8,  EQITALLt  DCPERTIKKNT  AlTD  NE0E8- 
6ABY  TO  THB  RIGHT  UKDBBBTAMDIMQ  OP  THIS  OKAND  HIgTOBY. 

^    TD  Hamete  Benengeli,  the  translator  of  this  great 
■  ^    work  from  the  original  of  its  first  author,  says 

^  that  when  he  came  to  the  chapter  that  records 
the  adyenture  of  the  cave  of  Montesinos,  he  found 
on  the  margin  these  words  in  Hamete^s  own 

_  hand- writing : 

W  ''I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  whole  of 
what  is  related  in  this  chapter,  as  having  hap- 
pened to  Don  Quixote  in  the  cave  of  Montesinos,  is  really  true :  because  the 
adventures  in  which  he  has  hitherto  been  engaged  are  all  natural  and  probable, 
whereas  this  of  the  cave  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  exceeds  all  reasonable 
bounds,  and  therefore  cannot  be  credited.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  recollect  the 
honour  and  scnipidous  veracity  of  the  noble  Don  Quixote,  it  seems  utterly  im- 
possible that  he  could  be  capable  of  telling  a  lie :  sooner,  indeed,  would  he  sub- 
mit to  be  transfixed  with  arrows  than  be  guilty  of  a  deviation  from  truth.  Besides, 
if  we  consider  the  minute  and  circumstantial  details  that  he  entered  into,  it  seems 
a  still  greater  impossibility  that  he  could  in  so  short  a  time  have  invented  such  a 
mass  of  extravagance.  Should  this  adventure,  however,  be  considered  as  apocry- 
phaly  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  fault  is  not  mine.  I  write  it  without  affirm- 
ing either  its  truth  or  falsehood;  therefore,  discerning  and  judicious  Eeader, 
judge  for  thyself,  as  I  neither  can  nor  ought  to  do  more — unless  it  be  just  to 
apprise  thee  that  Don  Quixote,  on  his  death-bed,  is  said  to  have  acknowledged 
that  this  adventure  was  all  a  fiction,  invented  only  because  it  accorded  and 
squared  with  the  tales  he  had  been  accustomed  to  read  in  his  fbvourite  books." 
But  to  proceed  with  our  history. 

The  scholar  was  astonished  no  less  at  the  boldness  of  Sancho  Panza  than  at 
the  patience  of  his  master,  but  attributed  his  present  mildness  to  the  satisfaction 
he  had  just  received  in  beholding  his  mistress  Dtdcinea  del  Toboso,  though 
enchanted ;  for,  had  it  not  been  so,  he  conceived  that  Sancho's  freedom  of  speech 
woidd  have  had  what  it  richly  deserved — a  manual  chastisement.  In  truth  he 
thought  him  much  too  presuming  with  the  knight,  to  whom  now  addressing 
himself  he  said,  *'For  my  own  part,  signer  Don  Quixote,  I  account  myself  most 
fortunate  in  having  undertaken  this  journey,  as  I  have  thereby  made  four  im- 
portant acquisitions.  The  first  is  the  honour  of  your  worship's  acquaintance, 
which  I  esteem  a  great  happiness ;  the  second  is  a  knowledge  of  the  secrets  en- 
closed in  this  wonderful  cave,  the  metamorphoses  of  Guadiana,  and  the  lakes  of 
Buydera,  which  will  be  of  notable  use  in  my  Spanish  Ovid  now  in  hand.  My 
third  advantage  is  the  discovery  of  the  antiquity  of  cards,  which,  it  now  appears, 
were  in  use  at  least  in  the  days  of  the  emperor  Charlemagne ;  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  words  that  fell  from  Durandarte,  when,  after  l£at  long  speech  of  Mon- 
tesinos,  he  awaked,  and  said,  'Patience,  and  shuffle  the  cards.'  Now  as  he  could 
not  have  learnt  this  phrase  during  his  enchantment,  he  must  have  learnt  it  in 
Prance,  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne;  and  this  discovery  also  comes  in  opportunely 
for  my  *  Supplement  to  Polydore  Virgil  on  Antiquities  ;*  for  I  believe  that  in 
his  treatise  he  has  wholly  neglected  the  subject  of  cards — a  (*e£ect  that  will  now 
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be  supplied  by  me,  which  will  be  of  great  importance,  especially  as  I  shall  be 
able  to  quote  an  authority  so  grave  and  authentic  as  that  of  signer  Durandarte. 
And  finally,  it  has,  in  the  fourth  place,  been  my  good  fortune  thus  to  come  at 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  source  of  the  river  Guadiona,  which  has  hitherto 
remained  unknown." 

"There  is  much  reason  in  what  you  say,"  quoth  the  knight;  "but  if,  by 
Gk)d*s  will,  you  should  obtain  a  license  for  printing  your  books,  which  I  much 
doubt,  to  whom  would  you  inscribe  them  ?"  "  0  sir,"  said  the  scholar,  "  we 
have  lords  and  grandees  in  abundance,  and  are  therefore  in  no  want  of  patrons.** 
"Not  so  many  as  you  may  imagine,"  said  Don  Quixote;  "for  all  those  who  aro 
worthy  of  such  a  token  of  respect  are  not  equally  disposed  to  make  that  generous 
return  which  seems  due  to  the  labour,  as  well  as  ike  politeness,  of  the  author. 
It  is  my  happiness  to  know  of  one  exalted  personage*  who  makes  ample  amends 
for  what  is  wanting  in  the  rest,  and  with  so  liberal  a  measure  that,  if  I  might 
presume  to  make  it  known,  I  should  infallibly  stir  up  envy  in  many  a  noble 
breast.  But  let  this  rest  till  a  more  convenient  season ;  for  it  is  now  time  to 
consider  where  we  shall  lodge  to-night."  "Not  far  hence,"  said  the  scholar, 
"  is  a  hermitage,  the  dwelling  of  a  recluse,  who,  they  say,  was  once  a  soldier, 
and  is  now  accounted  a  pious  Ghristiati,  wise  and  charitable.  Near  his  hermitage 
he  has  built,  at  his  own  cost,  a  small  house,  which,  however,  is  large  enough 


to  accommodate  the  strangers  who  visit  him."  "  Does  that  same  hermit  keep 
poultry  ?"  said  Sancho.  "Few  hermits  are  without  them,"  answered  Don  Quix- 
ote; "  for  such  holy  men  now  are  not  like  the  hermits  of  old  in  the  deserts  of 
Egypt,  who  were  clad  with  leaves  of  the  palm-tree,  and  fed  on  roots  of  the  earth. 
By  commending  these,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  reflect  upon  the  hermits  of 
lur  times ;  I  would  only  infer  that  the  penances  of  these  days  do  not  equal  the 

*  The  Count  da  Lemot,  Don  Pedro  Femandes  de  Castzo.    J, 
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austerities  and  strictness  of  former  times ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  they  may 
not  be  good ; — at  least  I  account  them  so :  and,  at  the  worst,  he  who  only  wears 
the  garb  of  piety  does  less  harm  than  the  audacious  and  open  sinner." 

While  they  were  thus  discoursing  they  perceived  a  man  coming  towards  them, 
walking  very  fast,  and  switching  on  a  mule  laden  with  lances  and  halberds. 


V 


When  he  came  up  to  them  he  saluted  them,  and  passed  on.  "  Hold,  honest 
friend,"  said  Don  Quixote  to  him,  "  methinks  you  go  faster  than  is  convenient 
for  that  mule."  **  1  cannot  stay,"  answered  the  man;  "as  the  weapons  which 
I  am  carrying  are  to  be  made  use  of  to-morrow ;  I  have  no  time  to  lose,  and  so 
adieu.  But,  if  you  would  know  for  what  use  they  are  intended,  I  shall  lodge 
to-night  at  the  inn  beyond  the  hermitage,  and  should  you  be  travelling  on  the 
same  road,  you  will  find  me  there,  where  I  will  tell  you  wonders;  and,  once 
more,  God  be  with  you."  He  then  pricked  on  his  mule  at  such  a  rate  that  Don 
Quixote  had  no  time  to  inquire  after  the  wonders  which  he  had  to  tell ;  but,  as 
he  was  not  a  little  cuiious,  and  eager  for  anything  new,  he  determined  imme- 
diately to  hasten  forwards  to  the  inn,  and  pass  the  night  there,  without  touching 
at  the  hermitage.  They  accordingly  mounted,  and  took  the  direct  road  to  the 
inn,  at  which  they  arrived  a  little  before  night-fall.  The  jscholar  proposed  calling 
at  the  hermitage  just  to  allay  their  thirst;  upon  which  Sancho  Panza  instantly 
steered  Dapple  in  that  direction,  and  Don  Quixote  and  the  scholar  followed  his 
example :  but,  as  Sancho's  ill-luck  would  have  it,  the  hospitable  sage  was  not  at 
home,  as "  they  were  told  by  the  under-hermit,  of  whom  they  requested  some 
wine.  He  told  them  that  his  master  had  no  wine,  but,  if  they  would  like  wat^r, 
he  would  give  them  some  with  great  pleasure.  "  If  I  had  wanted  water,"  quoth 
Sancho,  "  there  are  wells  in  abundance  on  the  road — 0  the  wedding  of  Camacho, 
and  the  plenty  of  Don  Diego*s  house  !  When  shall  I  meet  with  your  like  again !" 
Quitting  the  hermitage,  they  spurred  on  towards  the  inn,  and  soon  overtook 
a  lad  who  was  walking  leisurely  before  them.  He  carried  a  sword  upon  his 
shoulder' and  upon  iz  a  roll  or  bundle  that  seemed  to  contain  his  apparel,  such  as 
breeches,  a  doak,  and  a  shirt  or  two ;  for  he  had  on  an  old  velvet  jerkin,  with 
some  tatters  of  a  satin  lining,  below  which  his  shirt  hung  out  at  large,  his  stock- 
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ing8  were  eilk,  and  his  shoes  square-toed,  after  the  court  fashion.  He  seemed 
to  be*  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  his  countenance  was  lively,  and 
his  body  actiye.  He  went  on  gaily  singing,  to  cheer  him  on  his  way ;  and  just 
as  they  oyertook  him,  they  heard  the  following  lines,  which  the  scholar  fiedled 
not  to  commit  to  memory : 

For  want  of  the  pence  to  the  wan  I  must  go . 
Ah !  had  I  but  money,  it  would  not  be  so. 

"  You  travel  very  airily,  sir,"  said  Don  Quixote  to  him,  "  pray,  may  I  ask 
whither  you  are  bound  ?"     **  Heat  and  poverty,"  replied  the  youth,  "  make  me 

travel  in  this  way :  and 
^^  -  Y      \    y'  N  my  intention,  sir,  is  to 

join  the  army."    "  From 
/-       ^  ^  heat  it  may  well  be;  but 

why  poverty  r"  said  Don 
Quixote.  *<Sir,"  replied 
the  youth,  "I  carry  in 
this  bundle  a  pair  of 
velvet  trowsers,  fellows 
(  to  my  jacket ;  if  I  wear 

V      ^.  \  them  out  upon  the  road^ 

-■  j  they  will  do  me  no  credit 

in  the  city,  and  I  have 

^-^^  no  money  to  buy  others ; 

<  for  this  reason,    sir,   as 

well  as  for  coolness,  I  go 
thus  till  I  overtake  some 
companies  of  infantry, 
which  are  not  twelve 
leagues  hence,  where  I 
mean  to  enlist  myself, 
and  then  shall  be  sure  to 
meet  with  some  baggage- 
waggon  to  convey  me  to 
the  place  of  embarkation, 
which,  they  say,  is  Car- 
r^^sr^  ^   thagena:  fori  had  rather 

*^~c'    '—  '    serve  the  king  in  his  wars 

^  abroad  than  be  the  lao- 

-- — =*^-^^-^.^_. ^^         t q^ey  of    any    beggarly 

courtier  at  home."  "And 
pray,  sir,  have  you  no  appointment  ?"  said  the  scholar.  "  Had  I  served  some 
grandee  or  other  person  of  distinction,"  answered  the  youth,  '*  possibly  I  might 
have  been  so  rewarded ;  for  in  the  service  of  such  masters  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  rise  into  ensigns  or  captains,  from  the  servants'-hall ;  but  it  was  always 
my  scurvy  fate  to  be  dangling  upon  foreigners  or  feUows  without  a  home,  who 
allow  so  pitifiil  a  salary  that  half  of  it  goes  in  starching  a  ruff;  and  it  would  be 
a  miracle  indeed  for  a  poor  page  to  meet  with  preferment  in  such  situations." 
"  But  tell  me,  friend,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  '*  is  it  possible  that,  during  all  the 
time  you  have  been  in  service,  you  could  not  procure  yourself  a  livery  }**  "  I 
have  had  two,"  answered  the  page :  "but  as  he  who  quits  a  monastery  before  he 
confesses,  is  stripped  of  his  habit  and  his  old  clothes  are  returned  him,  just  so  did 
my  masters  treat  me,  for  when -the  business  for  which  they  came  to  court  was 
done,  they  hurried  back  into  the  country,  taking  away  the  liveries  which  tb«j 
had  only  given  to  make  a  flourish  in  the  town." 
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"  A  notable  espilorcheria,*  as  the  Italians  say,"  quoth  Don  Quixote ;  "how- 
ever, consider  yourself  as  fortunate  in  having  quitted  your  former  life,  with  so 
Viudable  an  intention  ;  for  there  is  nothing  more  honourable,  next  to  the  service 
which  you  owe  to  Grod,  than  to  serve  your  king  and  natural  lord,  especially  in 
the  profession  of  arms,  which,  if  less  profitable  than  learning,  far  exceeds  it  in 
glory.  More  great  families,  it  is  true,  have  been  established  by  learning,  yet 
there  is  in  the  martial  character  a  certain  splendour,  which  seems  to  exalt  it  far 
above  all  other  pursuits.  But  allow  me,  sir,  to  offer  you  a  piece  of  advice,  which, 
believe  me,  you  will  find  worth  your  attention.  Never  suffer  your  mind  to  dwell 
on  the  adverse  events  of  your  life ;  for  the  worst  that  can  befal  you  is  death, 
and  when  attended  with  honour  there  is  no  event  so  glorious,  Julius  Caesar, 
that  valorous  Eoman,  being  asked  which  was  the  kind  of  death  to  be  preferred, 
'  That,'  said  he,  '  which  is  sudden  and  unforeseen.'  Though  he  answered  Hke  a 
heathen,  who  knew  not  the  true  God,  yet  considering  human  infirmity,  it  was 
well  said.  For,  supposing  you  should  be  cut  off  in  the  very  first  encounter,  either 
by  cannon-shot  or  the  springing  of  a  mine,  what  does  it  signify  ?  it  is  but  dying, 
which  .is  inevitable,  and,  being  over,  there  it  ends.  Terence  observes  that  the 
corpse  of  the  man  who  is  slain  in  battle  looks  better  than  the  living  soldier  who 
has  saved  himself  by  fiight ;  and  the  good  soldier  rises  in  estimation  according  to 
the  measure  of  his  obedience  to  those  who  command  him.  Observe,  moreover, 
my  son,  that  a  soldier  had  better  smeU  of  gunpowder  than  of  musk;  and  if  old 
age  overtakes  you  in  this  noble  profession,  though  lame  and  maimed,  and 
covered  with  wounds,  it  will 

find    you   also    covered    with  ^. — ^^ 

honour ;  and  of  such  honour  as  / '  ^  _  / 

poverty  itself  cannot   deprive  f 

you.     From  poverty,   indeed,  ^ 

you  are  secure ;  for  care  is  now 

taken  that  veteran  and  disabled     ^ 

soldiers  shall  not  be  i^xposed  to  ^    | 

want,  nor  be  treated,  as  many 

do  their   negro    slaves,   when 

old  and  past  service,   turning 

them  out  of  their  houses,  and, 

under  pretence  of  giving  them 

freedom,  leave  them  slaves  to 

hunger,  from  which  they  can 

have  no  relief  but  in  death.     I 

will  not  say  more  to  you  at 

present; — but    get  up  behind 

me  and  go  with  us  to  the  inn, 

where  you  shall  sup  with  me, 

and  to-morrow  morning  pursue 

your  journey ;  and  may  heaven 

prosper  and  reward  your  good 

intentions."   The  page  declined      — 

Don   Quixote's  offer  of  riding 

behind  him,  but  readily  accept-     ^^^ 

ed   his  invitation    to   supper.     **"  _       ^^--^ 

Sancho  now  muttered  to  him-  \*  C*-*  <^ 

self,  "  The  Lord  bless  thee  for 

a  master!"  said  he:   "who  would  believe  that  one  who  can  say  so  many  good 

things,  should  tell  us  such  nonsense  and  riddles  about  that  cave !    Well,  we  shall 

see  what  will  come  of  it." 

•  A  mean  and  sordid  action. 
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They  reached  the  inn  just  at  the  close  of  day,  and  Sancho  was  pleased  that  his 
master  did  not,  as  usual,  mistake  it  for  a  castle.  Don  Quixote  immediately  in- 
quired for  the  man  with  the  lances  and  halberds,  and  was  told  by  the  landlord 
that  he  was  in  the  stable  attending  his  mule.  There  also  the  scholar  and  Sancho 
disposed  of  their  beasts,  fSdling  not  to  honour  Kozinante  with  the  best  manger  aw^^ 
best  stall  in  the  stable. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


WHBHXDf  18  BBOtJH  THB  BRATUfO  ADTENTUHB,  JLVD  THE  DITERTIHO  OMB  OF  TBB  POFPBT- 
SBOW,  WITH  THB  MBMORABLB  DIYIKATIOHS  OF  THB  WONDERFUL  APE. 

^     >^  ON  Quixote  being  all  impatience  po  hear 

- -jrf^— r-     -^  ^  1~        ; the  wonders  which  had  been  promised  him 

— -"'  by  the  arms-carrier,  immediately  went  in 

/  search  of  him,  and  having  found  him  in 

the  stable  he  begged  him  to  relate  without 
delay  what  he  had  promised  on  the  road. 
"My  wonders,"  said  the  man,  "must  be 
told  at  leisure,  and  not  ou  the  wing.  Wait, 
]  good  sir,  till  I  have  done  with  my  mule. 

and  then  I  will  tell  you  things  that  will 
amaze  you."     "  It  shall  not  be  delayed  on 
I  f '  that  account,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  *'  for 

i'  I  will  help  you.'*     And  so  in  truth  he  did, 

ij  j  winnowing  the  barley  and  cleaning  the  man- 

ger; which  condescension  induced  the  man 
c  the  more  willingly  to  tell  his  tale.    Seating 

himself,  therefore,  on  a  stone-bench  at  thi 
-  ^—^^^  ^■-^-:   -        outside    of    the    door,    and    having    Don 

- '        ""^ ^      "^^  Quixote  (who  sat  next  to  him),  and  the 

schol  r,  the  page,  Sancho  Panza,  and  the  inn-keeper,  for  his  senate  and  auditors, 
he  began  in  the  following  manner ; 

"  You  must  know,  gentlemen,  that  in  a  town  four  leagues  and  a  half  from  this 
place,  a  certain  alderman  happened  to  lose  his  ass,  all  through  the  artful  contri- 
vance (too  long  to  be  told)  of  a  wench,  his  maid-servant;  and  though  he  tried 
every  means  to  recover  his  beast,  it  was  to  no  purpose.  Fifteen  days  passed,  as 
public  fame  reports,  after  the  ass  was  missing,  and  while  the  imlucky  alderman  was 
standing  in  the  market-place,  another  alderman  of  the  same  town  came  up  to  him 
and  said,  *Pay  me  for  my  good  news,  gossip,  for  your  ass  has  made  its  appfearance.' 
*Most  willingly,  neighbour,'  answered  the  other;  but  tell  me — where  has  he  been 
seen?'  *0n  the  mountain,'  answered  the  other;  *I  saw  him  there  this  morning, 
with  no  pannel  or  furniture  upon  him  of  any  kind,  and  so  lank  that  it  was  grie- 
vous to  behold  him.  I  would  have  driven  him  before  me  and  brought  him  to 
you,  but  ho  is  already  become  so  shy  that  when  I  went  near  him  he  took  to  his 
heels  and  fled  to  a  distance  from  me.  Now,  if  you  like  it,  we  will  both  go  seek 
him ;  but  first  let  me  put  up  this  of  mine  at  home,  and  I  will  return  instantly.* 
'  You  will  do  me  a  great  favour,'  said  the  owner  of  the  lost  ass,  '  and  I  shall  be 
happy  at  any  time  to  do  as  much  for  you.* 

'*  With  all  these  particulars  and  in  these  very  words  is  the  story  told  by  all 
\^'ho  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  truth  of  the  affair.     In  shorty  the  two 
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aldermen,  hand  in  hand  and  side  by  side,  trudged  together  up  the  hill ;  and  on 
coming  to  the  place  where  they  expected  to  find  the  ass,  they  found  him  not,  nor 
was  he  anywhere  to  be  seen,  though  they  made  diligent  search.  Being  thus 
disappointed,  the  alderman  who  had  seen  him  said  to  the  other.  '  Hark  yon. 


friend,  I  have  thought  of  a  stratagem  by  which  we  shall  certainly  discover  this 
animal,  even  though  he  had  crept  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  instead  of  the 
mountain ;  and  it  is  this :  I  can  bray  marvellously  well,  and  if  you  can  do  a 
little  in  that  way  the  business  is  done.*  *  A  little,  say  you,  neighbour  V  quoth 
the  other,  *  before  God,  in  braying,  I  yield  to  none — no,  not  to  asses  themselves/ 
*  We  shall  soon  see  that,'  answered  the  second  alderman ;  '  go  you  on  one  side 
of  the  mountain,  while  I  take  the  other,  and  let  us  walk  round  it,  and  every  now 
und  then  you  shall  bray,  and  I  will  bray ;  and  the  ass  will  certainly  hear  and 
answer  us,  if  he  still  remains  in  these  parts.*  *  Verily,  neighbour,  your  device  is 
fxcellent,  and  worthy  your  good  parts,*  said  the  owner  of  the  ass.  They  then 
fcparated,  according  to  agreement,  and  both  began  braying  at  the  same  instant, 
with  such  marvellous  truth  of  imitation  that,  mutually  deceived,  each  ran  towards 
the  other,  not  doubting  but  that  the  ass  was  found ;  and,  on  meeting,  the  loser 
said,  *  Is  it  possible,  fHend^^  that  it  was  not  my  ass  that  brayed  ?'  '  No,  it  was  I,' 
answered  the  other.  '  I  declare,  then,*  said  the  owner,  Vthat,  as  far  as  regards 
braying,  there  is  not  the  least  difference  between  you  and  an  ass ;  for  in  my  life 
I  never  heard  anything  more  natural*    *  Tknse  praises  and  compliments,'  answered 
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the  author  of  the  stratagem,  '  belong  rather  to  you  than  to  me,  friend ;  for,  by 
Him  that  made  me,  you  could  give  the  odds  of  two  brays  to  the  greatest  and  most 
skilful  brayer  in  the  world ;  for  your  tones  are  rich,  your  time  correct,  your 
notes  well  sustained,  and  cadences  abrupt  and  beautiful ;  in  short,  I  own  myself 
Tanquished,  and  yield  to  you  the  palm  in  this  rare  talent*  '  Truly,'  answered 
the  ass  owner,  '  I  shall  value  and  esteem  myself  the  more  henceforth,  since  I  ani 
not  without  some  endowment.  It  is  true,  I  fancy  that  I  brayed  indifferently 
well,  yet  never  flattered  myself  that  I  excelled  so  much  as  you  are  pleased  to 
say.*  *  I  tell  you,*  answered  the  second,  *  there  are  rare  abilities  often  lost  to 
the  world,  and  they  are  ill-bestowed  on  those  who  know  not  how  to  employ  them 
to  advantage.*  '  Eight,  brother,'  quoth  the  owner,  '  though,  except  in  cases  like 
the  present,  ours  may  not  turn  to  much  account ;  and  even  in  this  business,  God 
grant  it  may  prove  of  service.* 

"  This  said,  they  separated  again,  to  resume  their  braying ;  and  each  time  were 
deceived  as  before,  and  met  again,  till  they  at  length  agreed,  as  a  signal,  to  dis- 
tinguish their  own  voices  from  that  of  the  ass,  that  they  should  bray  twice 
together,  one  immediately  after  the  other.  Thus,  doubling  their  brayings,  they 
made  the  tour  of  the  whole  mountain ;  without  having  any  answer  from  the 
itray  ass,  not  even  by  signs.  How,  indeed,  could  the  poor  creature  answer,  whom 


at  last  they  found  in  a  thicket,  half  devoured  by  wolves  ?  On  seeing  the  body, 
the  owner  said,  *  Truly,  I  wondered  at  his  silence ;  for,  had  he  not  been  dead, 
he  certainly  would  have  answered  us,  or  he  were  no  true  ass ;  nevertheless, 
neighbour,  though  I  have  found  him  dead,  my  trouble  in  the  search  has  been 
well  repaid  in  listening  to  your  exquisite  braying.'  '  It  is  in  good  hands,  friend,* 
answered  the  other ;  '  for,  if  the  abbot  sings  well,  the  novice  comes  not  far  behind 
him.' 

*  Hereupon  they  returned  home  hoarse  and  disconsolate,  and  told  their  friends 
and  neighbours  all  that  had  happened  to  them  in  their  search  after  the  ass ;  each 
of  them  extolling  the  other  for  his  excellence  in  braying.    The  story  spread  all 
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oyer  the  adjacent  villages,  and  the  devil,  who  sleeps  not,  as  he  loves  to  sow  dis- 
cord wherever  he  can,  raising  a  bustle  in  the  wind,  and  mischief  out  of  nothing, 
so  ordered  it  that  all  the  neighbouring  villagers,  at  the  sight  of  any  of  our  towns*- 
people,  would  immediately  begin  to  bray,  as  it  were,  hitting  us  in  the  teeth  with 
the  notable  talent  of  our  alderman.  The  boys  fell  to  it,  which  was  the  same  as 
falling  into  the  hands  and  mouths  of  a  legion  of  devils ;  and  thus  braying  spread 
far  and  wide,  insomuch  that  the  natives  of  the  town  of  Bray  are  as  well  known 
and  distinguished  as  the  negroes  are  ft'om  white  men.  And  this  unhappy  jest  has 
been  carried  so  far  that  our  people  have  often  sallied  out  in  arms  against  their 
scoffers,  and  given  them  battle :  neither  king  or  rook,  or  fear  or  shame,  being  able  to  re- 
strain them.  To-morrow,  I  believe,  or  next  day,  those  of  our  town  will  take  the  field 
against  the  people  of  another  y 

village  about  two  leagues 
from  us,  being  one  of  those 
which  persecute  us  most: 
and  I  have  brought  the 
lances  and  halberds  which 
you  saw,  that  we  may  be 
well  prepared  for  them. 
Now  these  are  the  wonders 
I  promised  you ;  and  if  you 
do  not  think  them  such,  I 
have  no  better  for  you." 
And  here  the  honest  man 
ended  his  story. 

At  this  juncture   a  man 
entered  the  inn,  clad  from 
head  to  foot  in  chamois-skin, 
hose,  doublet,  and  breeches, 
and    calling    with    a    loud 
voice,   "Master  host,  have 
you  any  lodging:  for  here 
come  the  divining  ape  and 
the  puppet-show  of  *  Melisen-    '\ 
dra's deliverance.'"  "What,    * 
master   Peter!"   quoth    the    ' 
inn-keeper,  **  Body  of  me  ! 
then  we  shall  have  a  rare 
night  of  it."      This    same 
master  Peter,  it  should  bi* 
observed,  had.  Ids  left  eye. 
and  almost  half  his  cheek, 
covered    with  a    patch    ol 
green  taffeta,    a  sign  that 
fomething    was   "wrong   on 
that  side  of  his  face.  "Wel- 
come, master  Peter,"  continued  the  landlord :  "  where  is  the  ape  and  the  puppet- 
show?   I  do  not  see  them."    "  They  are  hard  by,"  answered  the  man  in  leather; 
"  I  came  before,  to  see  if  we  could  find  lodging  here."     "  1  would  turn  out  the 
duke  of  Alva  himself  to  make  room  for  master  Peter,"  answered  the  inn-keeper 
— "  let  the  ape  and  the  puppets  come ;  for  there  are  guests  this  evening  in  the 
inn  who  will  be  good  customers  to  you,  I  warrant."    "  Be  it  so,  in  GK)d*s  name," 
answered  he  of  the  patch;  "  and  I  will  lower  tlie  price,  and  reckon  myself  well 
paid  with  only  bearing  my  charges.     I  shall  now  go  back  and  bring  on  the  cart 
with  my  ape  and  puppet<s ;"  for  which  purpose  he  immediately  hastened  away. 
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Don  Quixote  now  inqnired  of  the  landlord  concerning  this  master  Peter.  "  He 
is,"  said  the  landlord,  *'  a  famous  puppet-player,  who  has  beei^  some  time  past 
travelling  about  these  parts  with  a  show  of  the  deliverance  of  Meliscndra  by  the 
famous  Don  Gayferos :  one  of  the  best  stories  and  the  best  performance  that  has 

been  seen  for  many  a  day.     He  has  also  an 

ape  whose  talents  go  beyond  all  other  apes, 

and  even  those  of  men ;  for  if  a  question 

/  ..  be  put  to  him  he  listens  attentively,  then 

"^  leaps  upon  his  master's  shoulders,  and  put- 
^  ling  his  mouth  to  his  ear,  whispers   the 

/  '  rtnswer  to  the  question  he  has  been  asked, 

which  mastet  Peter  repeats  aloud.     He  can 

tell  both  what  is  to  come  and  what  is  past, 

and  though  in  foretelling  things  to  come  he 

/     ^'^  •>  does  not  always  hit  the  mark  exactly,  yet 

'  •;'  for  the  most  part  he  is  not  much  out ;  so  that 

we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  devil  must  be 

in  him.  ■  His  fee  is  two  reals  for  every  question  the  ape  answers,  or  his  master 

answers  for  him,  which  is  all  the  same :  so  that  master  Peter  is  thought  to  be  rich. 

He  is  a  rare  fellow,  too,  and  lives  the  merriest  life  in  the  world ;  talks  more  than 

six,  and  drinks  more  than  a  dozen,  and  all  by  the  help  of  his  tongue,  his  ape, 

and  his  puppets." 

By  this  time  master  ill' 

Peter    had     returned  iliL'l  /M 


with  his  cart,  in  which 


<^\\'M 


;!i!  1 


I  ' 


■  'k 


he  carried  his  puppets,  '  i  1 !  (  , 

and  also  his  ape,  which  , , '  .  i 

was  large  and  without 
a  toil,  with  posteriors 
as  bare  as  felt,  and  a 
coimtenance  most  ugly. 
Don  Quixote  immedi- 
ately began  to  question 
him,  saying,   *'  Signer 
di\iner,  pray  tell  me 
what  fish  do  we  catch, 
and  what  will  be  our 
fortune  ?      See,    here 
are    my    two    reals,'* 
bidding  Sancho  to  give 
them  to  master  Peter, 
who,     answering    for  ^5 
the   ape,    said,   **  My 
ape,  signer,   gives  no     ^~ 
reply,  nor  information  -"*" 
regaining  the  future  :     "^ 
he   knows    eomething 
of  the  past,  and  a  lit-    '  :-^ 
tie   of    the   present.'     /   . 
"  Bodikins,"       quoth        ', 

Sancho,  "  1  would  not        ■  ^      t  — 

give  a  brass  farthing 

to  be  told  what  has  happened  to  me  :  for  who  can  tell  that  better  than  myself; 
and  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  pay  for  hearing  what  I  already  know.  But  sincft 
be  knows  what  is  now  passing,  here  are  my  two  reals — and  now,  good  master 
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apdy  iell  me  wliat  my  wife  Teresa  is  doing  at  this  moment — J  saj,  what  is  she 
busied  about  ?*'  Master  Peter  would  not  take  the  money,  saying,  **  I  will  not 
be  paid  before-hand,  nor  take  your  reward  before  the  service  is  performed." 
Then  giving  with  his  right  hand  two  or  three  claps  upon  his  left  shoulder,  at 
one  spring  &e  ape  jumped  upon  it,  and  laying  its  mouth  to  his  ear,  chattered  and 
grated  his  teeth.  Having  made  these  grimaces  for  the  space  of  a  credo,  at  ano- 
ther skip  down  it  jumped  on  the  ground,  and  straightway  master  Peter  ran  and 
threw  himself  on  his  \ .  r  . . 

knees  before  Don  Quix- 
ote, and  embracing  his  j 
legs,  said,  *'  These  legs  .  \ 
I  embrace,  just  as  I  {f\ 
would  embrace  the  two  :'  / 
pillars  of  Hercules,  0  ^'' 
illustrious  revivor  of  i 
the  long-Torgotten  or-  '  ^ 
der  of  chivalry!     0, 

never  sufficiently  ex-  ^^ 

tolled     knight,     Don  \> 

Quixote  de  la  Mancha !  -  ) 

Thou  reviver  of  droop- 
ing hearts,  the  prop 
and  stay  of  the  falling, 
the  raiser  of  the  fallen,  the  staff  and  comfort  to  all  who  are  unfortunate  !'* 

"Don  Quixote  was  thunderstruck,  Sancho  confounded,  the  scholar  surprised,  in 
short,  the  page,  the  braying-man,  the  inn-keeper,  and  every  one  present  were 
astonished  at  this  harangue  of  the  puppet-player,  who  proceeded,  saying,  "  And 
thou,  0  good  Sancho  Panza,  the  best  squire  to  the  best  knight  in  the  world,  re- 
joice, for  thy  good  wife  Teresa  is  well,  and  at  this  instant  is  dressing  a  pound  of 
flax.  Moreover,  by  her  left  side  stands  a  broken-mouthed  pitcher,  which  holds 
a  very  pretty  scantling  of  wine,  with  which  ever  and  anon  she  cheers  her  spirits 
at  her  work."  "Egad,  I  verily  believe  it!"  answered  Sancho,  "for  she  is  a 
blessed  one;,  and,  were  she  not  a  little  jealous,  I  would  not  swap  her  for 
the  giantess  Andandona,  who,  in  my  master's  opinion,  was  a  brave  lady,  and  a 
special  housewife ;  though  my  Teresa,  I  warrant,  is  one  of  those  wlio  take  care 
of  themselves,  though  others  whistle  for  it,"  "  Well,**  quoth  Don  Quixote, 
"  he  who  reads  and  travels  much,  sees  and  learns  much.  What  testimony  but 
that  of  my  own  eyes  could  have  persuaded  me  that  there  are  apes  in  the  world 
which  have  the  power  of  divination  ?  Yes,  I  am  indeed  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha,  as  this  good  animal  has  declared,  though  he  has  rather  exaggerated  in 
regard  to  my  merits ;  but,  whatever  I  may  be,  I  thank  heaven  for  endowing  me 
with  a  tender  and  compassionate  heart,  inclined  to  do  good  to  all,  and  harm  to 
none."  '*  If  I  had  money,"  said  the  page,  "  I  would  ask  master  ape  what  is  to 
befal  me  in  my  intended  expedition."  To  which  master  Peter,  who  had  now 
risen  fronn  Don  Quixote's  feet,  answered,  "  I  have  already  told  you  that  this 
little  beast  gives  no  answers  concerning  things  to  come ;  otherwise,  your  being 
without  money  should  have  been  no  hindrance  :  for  to  serve  signer  Don  Quixote 
here  present  I  willingly  give  up  all  views  of  profit.  And  now,  as  in  duty  bound 
to  give  pleasure,  I  intend  to. put  my  puppet-show  in  order,  and  entertain  all  the 
company  in  the  inn  gratis."  The  inn-keeper  rejoiced  at  hearing  this,  and  pointed 
out  a  convenient  place  for  setting  up  the  show — which  was  done  in  an  instant 
Don  Quixote  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  ape's  divinations,  thinking  it 
very  im]«robable  that  such  a  creature  should,  of  itself,  know  anything  either  of 
future  or  past :  therefore,  whilst  master  Peter  was  preparing  his  show,  he  drew 
Sancho  aside  to  a  comer  of  the  stable,  where,  in  a  low  voice^  he  said  to  him,  "  I 

32 
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have  been  considering,  Sancho,  the  strange  power  of  this  ape,  and  am  couTinoed 
that  master  Peter,  his  owner,  must  have  made  a  tacit  or  express  pact  with, 
the  devil.*'  "Nay,"  quoth  Sancho,  "if  the  pack  be-  express  from  the  devil, 
it  must  needs  be  a  very  sooty  pack :  but  what  advantage  would  it  be  to  this 
same  master  Peter  to  have  such  a  pack  ?*'  "  Thou  dost  not  comprehend  me, 
Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote  :  ''I  only  mean  that  &e  must  certainly  have  made 
some  agreement  with  the  devil  to  infuse  this  power  into  the  ape,  whereby  he  gains 
much  worldly  wealth,  and,  in  return  for  the  favour,  he.  gives  up  his  soul,  which 
is  the  chief  aim  of  that  great  enemy  of  mankind.  What  induces  me  to  tliis 
belief  is  finding  that  the  ape  answers  only  questions  relative  to  things  past 
or  present,  which  is  eicactly  what  is  known  by  the  devil,  who  knows  nothing  of 
the  future  except  by  conjecture,  wherein  he  must  be  often  mistaken ;  for  it  is 
the  prerogative  of  God  alone  truly  to  comprehend  all  things ;  to  Him  nothing  is 
past  or  future,  everything  is  present.  This  being  the  fact,  it  is  plain  the  ape  is 
inspired  by  the  devil :  and  I  marvel  much  he  has  not  been  questioned  by  our 
holy  inquisition,  and  examined  by  torture  till  he  acknowledges  the  authority 
under  which  he  acts.  It  is  certain  that  this  ape  is  no  astrologer :  neither  he  nor 
his  master  know  how  to  raise  one  of  those  figures  called  judical,  although  now 
so  much  in  fashion  that  there  is  scarcely  a  maid-servant,  page,  or  labouring 
mechanic,  who  does  not  pretend  to  raise  a  figure,  and  draw  conclusions  from  the 
stars  as  if  it  were  no  more  than  a  trick  at  cards ;  thus  degrading,  by  ignorance 
and  imposture,  a  science  no  less  wonderful  than  true.  I  know  a  lady  who  asked 
one  of  these  pretenders  whether  her  little  lap-dog  would  breed,  and,  if  so,  what 
would  be  the  number  and  colour  of  its  oflfspring.  To  which  master  astrologer, 
after  raising  his  figure,  answered  that  the  bitch  would  certainly  have  three 
whelps,  one  green,  one  carnation,  and  the  other  mottled.  It  happened  that  the 
bitch  died  some  two  days  after,  of  a  fluifeit ;  yet  was  master  figure-raiser  still 
accounted,  Hke  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  an  infallible  astrologer." 

"But  for  all  that,"  quoth  Sancho,  "I  should  Hke  your  worship  to  desire 
master  Peter  to  ask  his  ape  whether  all  that  was  true  which  you  told  about 
the  cave  of  Montesinos ;  because,  for  my  own  part,  begging  your  worship*s  par- 
don, I  take  it  to  be  all  fibs  and  nonsense,  or  at  least  only  a  dream."  ''Thou 
may  St  think  what  thou  wilt,"  answered  Don  Quixote :  "  however,  I  will  do  as 
thou  advisest,  although  I  feel  some  scruples  on  the  subject." 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  master  Peter,  who  came  to  inform  Don 
Quixote  that  the  show  was  ready,  and  to  request  he  would  come  to  see  it, 
assuring  him  that  he  would  find  it  worthy  of  his  attention.  The  knight  told 
him  that  he  had  a  question  to  put  to  the  ape  first,  as  he  desired  to  be  in- 
formed by  it  whether  the  things  which  happened  to  him  in  the  cave  of 
Montesiilbs  were  realities,  or  only  sleeping  fancies ;  though  he  had  a  suspicion 
himself  that  they  were  a  mixture  of  both.  Master  Peter  immediately  brought 
his  ape,  and  placing  him  before  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  said,  "  Look  you, 
master  ape,  this  worthy  knight  would  know  whether  certain  things  which  befel 
him  in  the  cave  of  Montesinos  were  real  or  visionary."  Then  making  the^usl 
signal,  the  ape  leaped  upon  his  left  shoulder,  and,  after  seeming  to  whisper  in 
his  ear,  master  Peter  said,  "  The  ape  tells  me  that  some  of  the  things  your  wor- 
ship saw,  or  which  befel  you  in  the  said  cave  are  not  true,  and  some  probable; 
which  is  all  he  now  knows  concerning  this  matter — for  his  virtue  has  just  left 
him ;  but,  if  your  worship  desires  to  hear  more,  on  Priday  next,  when  his 
faculty  will  return,  he  will  answer  to  your  heart's  content.  "There  now," 
quoth  Sancho,  "  did  I  not  say  you  would  never  make  me  believe  all  you  told  us 
about  that  same  cave  ? — ^no,  nor  half  of  it"  "  That  will  hereafter  appear,"  an- 
swered Don  Quixote;  "for  time  brings  all  things  to  light,  though  hidden 
within  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  and  now  we  will  drop  the  subject  for  tiie 
present^  and  see  the  puppet-play,  for  I  am  of  opinion  there  must  be  some 
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novelty  in  it."     "  Some !"  exclaimed  master  Peter :  "  sixty  thousand  novelties 
shall  you  see  in  this  play  of  mine !     I  assure  you,  signor  Don  Quixote,  it  is  one 
of  the  rarest  sights  that  the  world  affords  this  day ;   Openhu  eredite  et  non  verbis ; 
so  let  us  to  work,  for  it 
grows  late,  and  we  have 
a  great  deal  to  do,  to  say, 
and  to  show." 

Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
complied  with  his  request, 
and  repaired  to  the  place 
where  the  show  was  set   | 
out,   filled  in  every  part  ji' 
with   small  wax  candles,  ij 
so  that    it   made   a    gay 
and   hrilliant   appearance. 
Master  Peter,  who  was  to 
manage  the  figures,  placed 
himself  behind  the  show,  . 
and  in    the   front  of  the 
scene  stood  his  boy,  whose 

office  it  was  to  relate  the  story  and  expound  the  mystery  of  the  piece ;  holding 
a  wand  in  his  hand  to  point  to  the  several  figures  as  they  entered. 

All  the  people  of  the  inn  being  fixed,  some  standing  opposite  to  the  show, 
and  Don  Quixote,  Sancho,  the  page,  and  the  scholar  seated  in  the  best  places, 
the  young  interpreter  began  to  say  what  will  be  heard  or  seen  by  those  who  may 
choose  to  read  or  listen  to  what  is  recorded  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTEE    XXVII. 


WHEBBIN   18  OONTAIKBD    THE  PLEASANT   ADVEKTURB  OF  THE  PTPPET-PLATER,'  "WITH    6UNDET 
OTHER  MATTERS,  ALL,  IN  TRUTH,  8TJ7FICIBNTLT  GOOD. 


';; ,    ./^  TBiAire  and  Trojans  were    all 

, ; j  !;jiM(^,i, i^'  il  i  1 1  ,  ;  '  •  i   ;    I  •  Silent  :* — ^that  is,  all  the  speo- 

•  jij  j|i|li''e' U^l''' '       '  '   '   (      ^*^^y     ^^"^  o{  the  show  hung  upon 

'  1 1 1 " '       .-^      '  I  I  the  lipsf  of  the  expounder  of 

its  wonders,  when  fi-om  behind 
the  scene  their  ears  were  sa- 
luted with  the  sound  of  drums 
and  trumpets,  and  discharges 
of  artillery.     These  fiourishes 
being  over,  the  boy  raised  his 
voice  and   said,   "Gentlemen, 
we  here  present  you  with  a 
f   true   story,  taken  out  of  the 
^^  French  chronicles  and  Spanish 
;.  ballads,  which  are    in  every- 
body's mouth,  and  sung  by  the 
'  boys  about  the  streets.    It  tells 
you  how  Don  Gayferos  delivers 
his  spouse  Melisendra,  who  was  imprisoned  by  the  Moors,  in  the  city  of  Sansuenna, 

•  "  Conticuere  omncs."  Virg.  JEn,  1.  2. — J. 

*•  **  Narrantis  conjux,  pendet  i»\)  on*,  viri  "    Orid,  Epist  i  t.  30. — J.  ' 
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now  called  Saragossa ;  and  there  you  may  see  how  Don  Qayferoe  is  playing  ai 
tables,  according  to  the  ballad, — 

*  Oayferos  now  at  tables  plays, 
Forgetful  of  his  lady  dear.' 

That  personage  whom  yon  see  with  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  sceptre  in  fail 

hands    is    the    emperof 
Charlemagne,  the  fairMe- 
lisendra's  reputed  father, 
who,  vexed  at  the  idle- 
ness  and   negligence    of 
his    son-in-law,      oomea 
forth  to  chide  him :  and 
pray   mark    with     w^hat 
passion    and    vehemenoe 
he  rates  him— one  would 
think   he    had     a    miad 
to  give  him  half-a-doaen 
raps  over  the  pate  with 
his  sceptre ;  indeed  then 
^   are  some  authors  who  say 
he  actually  gave    them, 
^    and  sound  ones  too,  and, 
after  having   laid    it  on 
roundly  about  the  injury 
his  honour  sustained  in 
not  delivering  his  spouse, 
it  is  reported  that  he  made 

use  of  these  very  words — '  I  have  said  enough — ^look  to  it.'     Pray  observe,  gen- 
tlemen, how  the  emperor  turns 

his  back,  and  leaves  Don  Oayferos 

in  a  fret 

"See    him    now    in  a  rage, 

tossing     the      table-board     one 

way,  and  pieces  another!    Now 

calling  hastily  for  his   armour, 

and  now  asking  Don  Orlando,  his 

cousin,   to   lend    him  his  sword 

Durindana,  which  Don  Orlando 

refuses,  though  he  offers  to  bear 

him  company  in  his  perilous  un- 
dertaking ;  but  the  furious  knight 

will  not  accept  of  his  help,  saying 

that  he  is  able  alone  to  deliver 

his  spouse,  though  she  were  thrust 

down  to  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Hereupon   ho   goes  out  to  arm 

himself,  in  order  to  set  forward 

immediately.      Now,  gentlemen, 

turn    your    eyes    towards    that 

tower    which    appears    yonder,  5 

which  you  are  to  suppose  to  be  ^ 

one   of  the   Moorish    towers   of ' 

Baragossa,  now  caUed  the  Alja- 

feria ;  and  that  lady  in  a  Moorish  

habit,  who   appears  in  the    balcony  ia   che  peerless   Meliaendra,  who^  from 
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that  window,  baa  cast  man^  a  wistful  look  towards  the  road  that  leads  to 

France,  and  soothed  her  captirity  by  thinking  of  the  city  of  Paris  and  her  dear 

husband.      Now    behold    a 

strange    incident,    the    like 

perhaps  you  never  beard  of 

before.     Do  you  not  see  that 

Moor  stealing  along  softly,  and 

how,  step  by  step,  wi^  his 

finger  on  his  mouth,  he  comes 

bebind  Melisendra  ?  Hear  what 

a  smack  he  gives  on  her  sweet 

lips,  and  see  how  she  spits  and 

wipes  her  mouth  with  her 

white  smock-sleeves,  and  how 

she  frets,  and  tears  her  beau- 
teous hair  from  pure  vexation ! 

— as  if  that  was  to  blame  for 

the  indignity.     Observe,  also, 

the  grave  Moor  who  stands  in  ^ 

that  open  gallery — he  is  Mar-  > 

silius,  king  of  Sansuenna,  who 

seeing  the  insolence  of  the 

Moor,  though  he  is  a  kinsman, 

and  a  great  favourite,  orders 

him  to  be  seized  immediately, 

and  two  hundred  stripes  given 

him,  and  to  be  led  through 

the  principal  streets  of  tbe 

city,   with   criers  before,    to 

proclaim  his  crime,  followed 

by  the  public  whippers  with  their  rods ;  and  see  now  how  all  this  is  put  in 
'  '  execution,  almost  as  soon  as  the  fault 

is  committed;  for  among  the  Moors 
there  are  no  citations,  nor  indictments, 
"  nor  delays  of  the  law  as  among  us." 
/  "Boy,  boy,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "on 
with  your  story  in  a  straight  line,  and 
leave  your  curves  and  transversals:  I 
can  tell  you  there  is  often  much  need 
of  formal  process  and  deliberate  trial 
to  come  at  the  truth."  Master  Peter 
also,  from  behind,  said,  "  None  of  your 
flourishes,  boy,  but  do  what  the  gentle- 
^  man  bids  you,  and  then  you  cannot  be 
I  wrong;  sing  your  song  plainly,  and 
meddle  not  with  counterpoints,  for  they 
will  only  put  you  out"  "  Very  well," 
quoth  the  boy;  and  proceeded,  saying: — 
"  The  figure  you  see  there  on  horse- 
back, muffled  up  in  a  Gascoigne  cloak, 
is  Don  Ghiyferos  himself,  whom  his 
lady  (after  being  revenged  on  the  im- 
pertinence of  the  Moor)  sees  from  the 
battlements  of  the  tower,  and,  taking 

him  for  a  stranger,  holds  that  disoourao  with  him  which  is  recorded  in  the  ballad : 
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If  towatds  Fnnoe  your  ooune  you  bend, 
Let  me  entreat  you,  gentle  friend, 
Make  diligent  inquiry  there 
For  Gayferoe,  my  husband  dear. 

The  rest  I  omit,  because  length  begets  loathing.  It  is  sufficient  that  Don 
(^ayferos  makes  himself  known  to  her,  as  you  may  perceive  by  the  signs  of  joy 
she  discoyers,  and  especially  now  that  you  see  how  nimbly  i^e  lets  herself  down 
from  the  balcony,  to  get  on  horseback  behind  her  loving  spouse.  But  alas,  poor 
Lidy !  the  border  of  her  under-petticoat  has  caught  one  of  the  iron  rails  of  the 
balcony,  and  there  she  hangs  dangling  in  the  air,  without  being  able  to  reach 
the  ground.  But  see  how  heaven  is  merciful,  and  sends  relief  in  the  greatest 
distress !  For  now  comes  Don  Ghiyferos,  and,  without  caring  for  the  richness 
of  her  petticoat,  see  how  he  lays  hold  of  her,  and,  tearing  her  from  the  hooks, 
brings  her  at  once  to  the  ground,  and  then,  at  a  spring,  sets  her  behind  him  on 
the  crupper,  astride  like  a  man,  bidding  her  hold  very  fest,  and  clasp  her  arms 
about  him  till  they  cross  and  meet  over  his  breast,  that  she  may  not  &11;  because 
the  lady  Melisendra  was  not  accustomed  to  that  way  of  riding. 

*'  Now,  gentlemen,  observe ;  hear  how  the  horse  neighs  and  shows  how  proud  he 


is  of  the  burthen  of  his  valiant  master  and  his  tsai  mistress.  See  how  they 
now  wheel  about  and,  turning  their  backs  upon  the  city,  scamper  away  merrily 
and  joyfully  to  Paris.  Peace  be  vrith  ye,  0  ye  matchless  pair  of  faithfiol  lovers ! 
Safe  and  sound  may  you  reach  your  desired  country,  without  impediment,  acci- 
dent»  or  ill-luck  on  your  journey !    May  you  live  as  long  as  Nestor,  among 

friends  and  relations  rejoicing  in  your  happiness,  and'' *'  Stay,  stay,  boy," 

said  master  Peter,  **  none  of  your  flights,  I  beseech  you ;  for  affectation  is  the 
deviL"  The  boy,  making  no  reply,  went  on  with  his  story.  "  Now,  sirs,"  said 
he,  **  quickly  as  this  was  done,  idle  and  evil  eyes,  that  pry  into  everything,  are 
not  wanting  to  mark  the  descent  and  mounting  of  the  fair  Melisendra,  -and  to 
give  notice  to  king  Marsilius,  who  immediately  ordered  an  alarm  to  be  sounded ; 
and  now  observe  the  hurry  and  tumult  which  follow !  See  how  the  whole  dty 
shakes  with  the  ringing  of  bells  in  the  steeples  of  the  mosques," — **  Not  so," 
quoth  Don  Quixote,  "  master  Peter  is  very  much  out  as  to  the  ringing  of  bells, 
which  were  not  used  by  the  Moors,  but  kettle-drums  and  a  kind  of  dulcimer,  like 
our  waits ;  and,  therefore,  to  introduce  the  ringing  of  bells  in  Sansuenna  is  a  gross 
absurdity."  Upon  which,  master  Peter  left  off  ringing,  and  said :  **  Signer  Don 
Quixote,  if  you  stand  upon  these  trifles  we  shall  never  please  you;  do  not  be  sc 
seveie  a  critic*    Have  we  not  thousands  of  comedies  ML  ot  such  mistakes  and 
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blunders,  and  jet  are  they  not  everywhere  listened  to,  not  only  with  applause^ 
but  admiration  ?— Go  on,  hoy,  and  let  these  folks  talk ;  for,  so  that  my  h^  are 
filled,  I  care  not  if  there  he  as  many  absurdities  as  there  are  motes  in  the  sun.** 
"  You  are  in  the  right,"  quoth  Don  Quixote;  and  the  boy  proceeded : 

"  See,  gentlemen,  the  squadrons  of  glittering  cavalry  that  now  rush  out  of  the 
city,  in  pursuit  of  the  two  catholic  lovers !  How  many  trumpets  sound,  how  many 
dulcimers  play,  and  how  many  drums  and  kettle-drums  rattle !    Alack,  I  fear 


*"\ 


the  fugitives  will  be  overtaken  and  brought  back  tied  to  their  own  horse's  tail, 
which  would  be  a  lamentable  spectacle."  Don  Quixote,  roused  at  the  din,  and 
seeing  such  a  number  of  Moots,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  succour  the 
flyiDg  pair;  and,  rising  up,  said  in  a  loud  voice,  "  It  shall  never  be  said  while  I 
live  that  I  suffered  such  a  wrong  to  be  committed  against  so  famous  a  knight  and 
so  daring  a  lover  as  Don  Gayferos.  Hold,  base-bom  rabble ! — foUow  Mm  not, 
or  expect  to  feel  the  fury  of  my  resentment ! "  '  Twas  no  sooner  said  than  done ; 
he  imsheathed  his  sword,  and,  at  one  spring,  he  planted  himself  close  to  the  show, 
and  with  the  utmost  fury  began  to  rain  ha^  and  slashes  on  the  Moorish  puppets, 
overthrowing  some,  and  beheading  others,  laming  this,  and  demolishing  Uiat; 
and  among  other  mighty  strokes  one  fell  with  mortal  force  in  such  a  direction 
that,  had  not  master  Peter  dexterously  slipped  aside,  he  would  have  taken  off  his 
head  as  clean  as  if  it  had  been  made  of  sugar  paste.  *'  Hold,  signer  Don  Quixote ! " 
cried  out  the  show-man,  ''hold,  for  pit}''s  sake ! — ^these  are  not  real  Moors  that 
you  are  cutting  and  destroying,  but  puppets  of  pasteboard !  Think  of  what  you 
are  doing :  sinner  that  I  am !  you  will  ruin  me  for  ever."  These  remonstrances 
were  lost  upon  the  exasperated  knight,  who  still  laid  about  him,  showering  down 
and  redoubling  his  blows,  fore-stroke  and  back-stroke,  with  such  fury  that  in  less 
than  the  saying  of  two  credos  he  demolished  the  whole  machine,  hacking  to 
pieces  all  the  tackling  and  figures.  King  Manilius  was  in  a  grievous  condition, 
and  the  emperor  Charlemagne's  head,  as  well  as  crown,  cleft  in  twain !  The 
whole  audience  was  in  a  consternation  ;  the  ape  flew  to  the  top  of  the  house,  the 
scholar  and  the  page  were  panic-struck,  and  Bancho  trembled  exceedingly ;  for, 
as  he  afterwards  declared  when  the  storm  was  over,  he  had  never  seen  lus  master 
in  such  a  rage  before. 

After  this  chastisement  of  the  Moors,  and  the  general  destruction  which  accom- 
panied it,  Don  Quixote's  fury  began  to  abate,  and  he  calmly  said,  **  I  wish  all 
those  were  at  this  moment  present  who  obstinately  refuse  to  be  convinced  of  the 
infinite  benefit  that  knights-errant  are  to  the  world :  for,  had  I  not  been  fortu- 
nately at  hand,  what  would  have  become  of  good  Don  Gkiyferos  and  the  fair 
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Melisendra  ?  No  doubt  these  infidel  dogs  would  hare  overtaken  them  bj  this 
time,  and  treated  them  with  their  wonted  cruelty. — Long  live  knight-errantiy, 
ubove  all  things  in  the  world !"  '*  In  God's  name  let  it  Hve,  and  let  me  die !  '* 
replied  master  Peter,  in  a  dolorous  tone,  "  for  such  is  my  wretched  fate  that  I  cun 


say,  with  king  Boderigo,  '  Yesterday  I  was  a  sovereign  of  Spain,  and  to-day  I 
Iiave  not  a  foot  of  land  to  call  my  own.  *  It  is  not  hcdf  an  hour  ago,  nor  scarcely 
half  a  minute,  since  I  was  master  of  kiugs  and  emperors,  my  stalls  full  of  horses, 
and  my  trunks  and  sacks  full  of  fine  things ; — now,  I  am  destitute  and  wretched, 
poor  and  a  beggar ;  and  to  aggravate  my  grief,  I  have  lost  my  ape,  who,  in  truth, 
will  make  me  sweat  for  it  before  I  catch  him  again ;  and  all  this  though  the  rash 
fury  of  this  doughty  knight,  who  is  said  to  protect  orphans,  redress  wrongs,  and 
do  other  charitable  deeds ;  but  heaven  be  praised ;  he  has  failed  in  all  these  good 
offices  towards  my  wretched  self.  Well  may  he  be  called  the  knight  of  the 
sorrowful  figure,  for,  alas !  I  am  undone  for  ever  by  the  sorrowful  disfigurement 
I  see  before  me/' 

Sancho  Panza  was  moved  to  compassion  by  master  Peter's  lamentations,  and 
said  to  him,'*  Come,  do  not  weep,  master  Peter ;  for  it  breaks  my  heart  to  see  you 
grieve  und  take  on  so.  I  can  assure  you  my  master  Don  Quixote  is  too  catholic 
and  scrupulous  a  Christian  to  let  any  poor  man  come  to  loss  by  him :  when  he 
finds  out  that  he  has  done  you  wrong  he  will  certainly  make  you  amends  with 
interest"      ''Truly,'*   said  master  Peter,  "if  his    worship   would   but   make 
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good  pari  of  tlie  damage  be  has  done  zne  I  should  be  satisfied,  and  be  would 
acquit  his  conscience :  for  he  that  takes  from  his  neighbour,  and  does  not  make 
restitution,  can  never  be  saved,  that's  certain."  **  I  allow  it,"  said  Don  Quixote ; 
*'  but  as  yet  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  any  thing  of  yours,  master  Peter." 
"  How ! "  answered  Peter :  "  see  the  relics  that  lie  on  the  hard  and  barren  ground ! 
How  were  they  scattered  and  annihilated  but  by  the  invincible  force  of  your 
powerful  arm?  To  whom  did  their  bodies  belong  but  to  me?  How  did  I  main* 
tain  myself  but  by  them?"  "Here,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "is  a  fresh  confirmation 
of  what  I  have  often  thought,  and  can  now  no  longer  doubt,  that  those  enchanters 
who  persecute  me  are  continually  leading  me  into  error  by  first  allowing  me  to 
see  things  as  they  rcaUy  are,  and  then  transforming  them  to  my  eyes  into  what- 
ever shape  they  please.  I  protest  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  spectacle  we  have 
just  beheld  seemed  to  me  a  real  occurrence,  and  I  doubted  not  the  identity  of 
Melisendra,  Don  Gayferos,  MarsHius,  and  Charlemagne ;  J  was  therefore  moved 
with  indignation  at  what  I  conceived  to  be  injustice,  and,  in  compliance  with  the 
duty  of  my  profession  as  a  knight-errant,  1  wished  to  assist  and  succour  the  fugi- 
tives ;  and  with  this  good  intention  I  did  what  you  have  witnessed.  If  I  have 
been  deceived  and  things  have  fallen  out  imhappily,  it  is  not  I  who  am  to  blame, 
but  my  wicked  persecutors.  Nevertheless,  though  this  error  of  mine  proceeded 
not  from  malice,  yet  I  will  condemn  myself  in  costs— consider,  master  Peter,  your 
demand  for  the  damaged  figures,  and  I  will  pay  it  you  down  in  current  and  law- 
ful money  of  Castile."  Master  Peter  made  him  a  low  bow,  saying,  **I  expected  no 
less  from  the  unexampled  Christianity  of  the  valorous  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha, 
tlie  true  protector  of  all  needy  and  distressed  wanderers,  and  let  master  inn-keeper 
and  the  great  Sancho  be  umpires  and  appraisers  between  your  worship  and  me, 
of  what  the  demolished  figures  are,  or  might  be,  worth." 

The  inn-keeper  and  Sancho  consented,  whereupon  master  Peter,  taking  up 
JMarsiHus,  king  of  Saragossa,  without  a  head,  "  You  see, "  said  he,  "  how  impos- 
sible it  is  to  restore  this  king  to  his  former  state,  and  therefore  I  think,  with  sub- 
mission to  better  judgment,  that  you  must  award  me  for  his  death  and  destruction 
four  reals  and  a  half."  "Proceed,"  quoth  Don  Quixote.  "Then  for  this  gash 
from  top  to  bottom,"  continued  master  Peter,  taking  up  the  emperor  Charlemagne, 
"I  think  five  reals  and  a  quartillo  would  not  be  too  much."  "Nor  too  litUe," 
quoth  Sancho.  "Nor  yet  too  much,"  added  the  inn-keeper;  "but  split  the 
difference  and  set  him  down  five  reals."  "Give  him  the  whole  of  his  demand," 
quoth  Don  Quixote  :  "  for  a  quartillo  more  or  less  is  immaterial  on  this  disastrous 
occasion;  but,  be  quick,  master  Peter,  for  supper-time  approaches,  and  I  feel 
symptoms  of  hunger."  "For  this  figure,"  quoth  master  Peter,  "  wanting  a  nose 
and  an  eye,  which  is  the  fair  MeUsendra,  I  must  have  and  can  abate  nothing  of 
two  reals  and  twelve  maravedis."  "Nay,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  the  devil  is  in  it 
if  Melisendra,  with  her  husband,  be  not  by  this  time,  at  least,  upon  the  borders 
of  Prance  :  for  the  horse  they  rode  seemed  to  me  to  fly  rather  than  gallop ;  and 
therefore  do  not  pretend  to  sell  me  a  cat  for  a  coney,  shewing  me  here  Melisendra 
without  a  nose,  whereas  at  this  very  instant,  the  happy  pair  are  probably  solacing 
themselves  at  their  ease,  far  out  of  the  reach  of  their  enemies.  God  help  every 
one  to  what  is  their  just  due :  proceed,  master  Peter,  but  let  us  have  plain  deal- 
ing." Master  Peter  finding  that  Don  Quixote  began  to  waver,  and  was  return- 
Lag  to  his  old  theme,  and  not  choosing  that  he  shoidd  escape,  he  changed  his 
ground  and  said,  "  No,  now  I  recollect,  this  cannot  be  Melisendra,  but  one  of 
her  waiting-maids,  and  so  with  sixty  maravedis  I  shall  be  content  and  well 
enough  paid." 

Thus  he  went  on,  setting  his  price  upon  the  4ead  and  wounded,  which  the 
arbitrators  moderated  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties ;  and  the  whole  amounted 
to  forty  reals  and  three  quartillos,  which  Sancho  having  paid  down,  master  Peter 
demanded  two  reals  more  for  the  trouble  he  should  have  in  catching  his  ape. 
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'* Give  him  the  two  reals,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote;  "  and  now  would  I  give 
two  hundred  more  to  be  assured  that  the  lady  Melisendra  and  signer  Don  Qsj- 
feros  are  at  this  time  in  France  and  among  their  Mends."  "  Nob^y  can  tell  us 
that  better  than  my  ape,"  said  master  Peter ;  ''  but  the  devil  himself  cannot 
catch  him  now ;  though,  perhaps,  either  his  love  for  me,  or  hunger,  will  foree 
him  to  return  at  night.  However,  to-morrow  is  a  new  day,  and  we  shall  then 
see  each  other  again." 

The  bustle  of  the  puppet-show  being  quite  over,  they  all  supped  together  in 
peace  and  good-fellowship,  at  the  expense  of  Don  Quixote,  whose  liberality  was 
boundless.  The  man  who  carried  thb  lances  and  halberds  left  the  inn  before 
day-break,  and  after  the  sun  had  risen  the  scholar  and  the  page  came  to  take 
leave  of  Don  Quixote :  the  former  to  return  home,  and  the  latter  to  pursue  his 
intended  journey :  Don  Quixote  having  given  him  a  dozen  reals  to  assist  in 
defraying  his  expenses.  Master  Peter  had  no  mind  for  any  feather  intercourse 
with  Don  Quixote,  whom  he  knew  perfectly  well,  and  therefore  he  also  arose 
before  the  sun,  and,  collecting  the  fragments  of  his  show,  he  set  off  with  his  ape 
in  quest  of  adventures  of  his  own ;  while  the  inn-keeper,  who  was  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  Don  Quixote,  was  equally  surprised  at  his  madness  and  liberality. 
In  short,  Sancho,  by  order  of  his  master,  paid  him  well,  and  about  eight  in  llie 
morning,  having  taken  leave  of  him,  they  left  the  inn  and  proceeded  on  their 
journey,  where  we  will  leave  them,  to  relate  other  things  necessary  to  the 
elucidation  of  this  fisunous  history. 
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CHAPTEE    XXVIII. 

WOEBXm   18   RELATED  WHO  MA8TBB  PETER  AJXD   HIS  AFS  WERB  ;  WITH  DOR  QUlXOTE*8  ILL- 

SUCOESS  IK  THE  SRATIRO  ▲DYEHTURE,  WHICH  TERMISATED  MEITHSB 

AB   HE  WISHED  VOR  INTENDED. 

ID  Hamete,  the  author  of  this  great  work,  begins 
the  present  chapter  with  these  words,  **  I  swear 
as  a  catholic  christian.*'   On  which  his  translator 
observes  that  Gid  Hamete's  swearing  as  a  catholic 
N  christian,  although  he  was  a  Moor,  meant  only 
^  that  as  a  cathoUc  christian,  when  he  swears, 
y  utters  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  he,  with  equal 
veracity,  will  set  down  nothing  in  writing  of 
Don  Quixote  but  what  is  strictly  true ;  especially 
in  the  account  that  is  now  to  be  given  of  the 
person  hitherto  called  master  Peter,  and  of  the 
divining  ape,  whose  answers  created  such  amaze- 
ment throughout  all  that  part  of  the  country. 
He    says,  then,  that  whoever   has   read    the 
former    part    of   this   history  must   well   re- 
member Gines  de  Passamonte,  who  among  other 
galley-slaves  was  liberated  by  Don  Quixote  in 
the  Sierra  Morena : — a  benefit  for  which  he  was 
but  iU  requited  by  that  mischievous  and  disorderly 
crew.     This  Gines  de  Passamonte,  whom  Don 
Quixote  called  Ginesillo  de  Parapilla,  was  the 
person  who  stole  Sancho  Panza's  Dapple ;  and 
the  time  and  manner  of  that  theft  not  having 
been  inserted  in  the  former  part  of  this  history,  through  the  neglect  of  the  prin- 
ters, many  have  ascribed  the  omission  to  want  of  memory  in  the  author.     But 
in  fact  Gmes  stole  the  animal  while  Sancho  Panza  was  asleep  upon  his  back,  by 
the  same  artifice  which  Brunello  practised  when  he  carried  off  Sacripante's  horse 
from  between  his  legs,  at  the  siege  of  Albraca;  although  Sancho  afterwards 
recovered  his  Dapple,  as  hath  already  been  related.     This  Gines  then  (whose 
rogueries  and  crimes  were  so  numerous  and  flagrant  as  to  fill  a  large  volume, 
which  he  compiled  himself),  being  afraid  of  falling  into  the  the  hands  of  justice, 
passed  over  into  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  and  there,  after  covering  his  left  eye, 
he  set  up  the  trade  of  showman,  in  which,  as  well  as  the  art  of  legerdemain,  he 
was  a  skilful  practitioner.   From  a  party  of  christians  just  redeemed  from  slavery, 
whom  he  chanced  to  meet  with,  he  purchased  his  ape,  which  he  forthwith  in- 
structed to  leap  upon  his  shoulder  and  mutter  in  his  ear,  as  before  described. 
Thus  prepared,  he  commenced  his  avocation ;  and  his  practice  was,  before  he 
entered  any  town,  to  make  inquiries  in  the  neighbourhood  concerning  its  inhabitants 
and  passing  events,  and,  bearing  them  careMly  in  his  memory,  he  first  exhibited 
his  show,  which  represented  sometimes  one  story  and  sometimes  another,  but  all 
pleasant,  gay,  and  popular.     After  this  he  propounded  to  his  auditors  the  rare 
talents  of  his  ape,  assuring  them  of  his  knowledge  of  the  past  and  present^  at  the 
oame  time  confessing  his  ignorance  of  the  future.    Though  his  regular  fee  was 
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two  reals,  he  was  always  disposed  to  aooommodate  his  customers ;  and  if  he  fouzid 
people  UQwilling  to  pay  the  expense  of  his  oracle,  he  sometimes  poured  forth  his 
knowledge  gratuitously,  which  gained  him  unspeakable  credit  and  numerous 
followers.  Even  when  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  queries  proposed  to  him,  he  oon- 
trived  so  to  adapt  his  answers,  that  as  people  were  seldom  troublesome  in  their 
scruples,  he  was  able  to  deceive  all,  and  fill  his  pockets. 

No  sooner  had  master  Peter  Passamonte  entered  the  inn  than  he  recognised 
the  knight  and  squire,  and  therefore  had  no  difficulty  in  exciting  their  astonish- 
ment ;  but  the  adventure  woidd  have  cost  him  dear  had  he  not  been  so  lucky 
as  to  elude  the  sword  of  Don  Quixote,  when  he  sliced  off  the  head  of  king  Mar- 
silius  and  demolished  his  cavalry>  as  related  in  the  foregoing  chapter.  This  may 
suffice  concerning  master  Peter  and  his  ape. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  illustrious  kmght  of  La  Mancha,  who,  after  quitting 
the  inn,  determined  to  visit  the  banks  of 'the  river  Ebro  and  the  neighbouring 
country :  finding  that  he  would  have  time  sufficient  for  that  purpose  before  the 
tournaments  at  Saragossa  began.  With  this  intention  he  pursued  his  journey, 
and  travelled  two  days  without  encountering  anything  worth  recording,  till,  on 
the  third  day,  as  he  was  ascending  a  hill,  he  heard  a  distant  sound  of  drums. 


trumpets,  and  other  martial  instruments,  which  at  first  he  imagined  to  proceed 
fVom  a  body  of  military  on  the  march ;  and,  spurring  £ozinante,  he  ascended  a 
rising  ground,  whence  he  perceived,  as  he  thought,  in  the  valley  beneath,  above 
two  hundred  men,  armed  with  various  weapons,  as  spears,  cross-bows,  partisanSy 
halberds,  and  spikes,  with  some  fire-arms.    He  then  descended,  and  advanoed  so 
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near  the  troop,  that  he  ooald  distingidsh  their  bannert  with  the  devices  tfaej 
bore :  especially  one  npon  a  banner  or  pennant  of  ^hite  satin,  on  which  an  ass 
was  painted  to  the  life,  of  the  small  Sardinian  breed,  with  its  head  raised,  its 
month  open,  in  the  very  posture  of  braying,  and  over  it,  written  in  laige  characters, 

The  liaililb  twain 
Bny'd  not  in  vain. 

From  this  motto  Don  Quixote  concluded  that  these  were  the  inhabitants  of 
the  braying  town,  which  opinion  he  communicated  to  Sancho,  and  told  him  also 
what  was  written  on  the  banner.  He  likewise  said  that  the  person  who  had 
given  them  an  account  of  this  affair  was  mistaken  in  calling  the  two  brayers 
aldermen,  since  according  to  the  motto,  it  appeared  they  were  not  aldermen,  but 
bailifSs.  *'  That  breaks  no  squares,  sir,''  answered  Sancho  Panza,  '*  for  it  might 
happen  that  the  aldermen  who  brayed  have  in  process  of  time  become  baiKffs 
of  their  town,  and  therefore  may  properly  be  called  by  both  titles ;  though  it 
siguifies  nothing  to  the  truth  of  the  history  whether  they  were  bailiffs  or  alder- 
men :  for  one  is  as  likely  to  bray  as  the  other." 

They  soon  ascertained  that  it  was  the  derided  town  sallying  forth  to  attack 
another,  which  had  ridiculed  them  more  than  was  reasonable  or  becoming  in  good 
neighbours.  Don  Quixote  advanced  towards  them,  to  the  no  small  concern  of 
Sancho,  who  never  had  any  liking  to  meddle  in  such  matters,  and  he  was  pre- 
sently surrounded  by  the  motley  band,  who  supposed  him  to  be  some  friend  to 
their  cause.  Don  Quixote  then  raising  his  vizor,  with  an  easy  and  graceful 
deportment,  approached  the  ass-banner,  and  all  the  chiefs  of  the  army  collected 
around  him,  b«ing  struck  with  the  same  astonishment  which  the  first  sight  of 
him  usually  excited.  Don  Quixote,  seeing  them  gaze  so  earnestly  at  him,  with- 
out being  spoken  to  by  any  of  the  party,  took  advantage  of  this  silence,  and 
addressed  them  in  the  following  manner : 

*'  It  is  my  intention,  worthy  gentlemen,  to  address  you,  and  I  earnestly  entreat 
you  not  to  interrupt  my  discourse,  unless  you  find  it  offensive  or  tiresome :  for,  in 
that  case,  npon  the  least  sign  from  you,  I  will  put  a  seal  on  my  lips  and  a  bridle 
on  my  tongue."  They  all  desired  him  to  say  what  he  pleased,  and  promised  to 
hear  him  with  attention.  With  this  licence,  Don  Quixote  proceeded.  '^  Gentle- 
men," said  he,  ''I  am  a  knight-errant ;  arms  are  my  exercise,  and  my  profession 
is  that  of  relieving  the  distressed,  and  giving  aid  to  the  weak.  I  am  no  stranger 
to  the  cause  of  your  agitation,  nor  to  the  events  which  have  provoked  your  resent- 
ment and  impelled  you  to  arms.  I  have  therefore  often  reflected  on  your  case, 
and  find  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  duel,  you  are  mistaken  in  thinking  your- 
selves insulted ;  for  no  one  person  can  insult  a  whole  city,  unless,  when  treason 
has  been  committed  within  it,  not  knowing  the  guilty  person,  ho  should  accuse 
the  whole  body.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  Don  Diego  Ordonnez  de  Lara, 
who  challenged  the  whole  people  of  Zamora,  because  he  did  not  know  that  Yellidc 
Dolfos  alone  had  murdered  his  king :  and  therefore,  every  individual  being  charged 
with  that  crime,  it  belonged  to  the  whole  to  answer  and  to  revenge  the  imputation. 
It  is  true  that  signer  Don  Diego  went  somewhat  too  far,  and  exceeded  the  just 
limits  of  challenge;  for  certainly  it  was  not  necessary  to  include. in  it  the  dead 
and  the  unborn,  the  waters,  the  bread,  and  several  other  particulars  therein 
mentioned.  But  let  that  pass,  for  when  choler  overflows  the  tongue  is  under 
no  government.  Since,  then,  it  is  impossible  that  an  individual  should  a£&ont  a 
whole  kingdom,  province,  or  city,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  reason  for  your 
inarching  out  to  take  revenge  upon  what  cannot  be  considered  as  an  offence 
worthy  of  your  resentment.  It  would  be  a  fine  business,  truly,  if  all  those  towns 
which,  by  the  vulgar,  are  nicknamed  from  their  trades,  and  called  the  cheese- 
mongers, the   coster-mongers^  the    fish-mongers,  the   soap-boilers,  and  othei 
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such  appellations,*  should  be  so  absurd  as  to  think  themselves  insulted,  and  to  see  k 
vengeance  with  their  swords  upon  this  and  every  slight  provocation  I  No,  no,  such 
doings  God  neither  wills  nor  permits.  In  wefl-ordered  states  men  are  required 
to  imsheath  their  swords  and  hazard  their  lives  and  property,  upon  four  different 
accounts  :  first  to  defend  the  holy  cathoUc  faith ;  secon(Uy  in  self-defence,  which 
is  agreeable  to  natural  and  divine  law ;  thirdly  in  defence  of  personal  honour, 
family,  reputation,  and  worldly  wealth ;  fourthly  in  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  their  sovereign,  in  a  just  war ;  to  these  may  be  added  a  fifth  (which,  indeed, 
will  properly  rank  with  the  second),  and  that  is  the  defence  of  our  country. 
These  are  the  principal  occasions  upon  which  an  appeal  to  the  sword  is  justifiable ; 
but  to  have  recourse  to  it  for  trifles,  and  things  rather  to  excite  mirth  than  anger, 
is  equally  wicked  and  senseless.  Besides,  to  take  unjust  revenge  (and  no  revenge 
can  be  just)  is  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  our  holy  religion,  by  which  we  are 
enjoined  to  forgive  our  enemies,  and  do  good  to  those  who  hate  us — a  precept 
which,  though  it  seems  difficult  to  obey,  yet  is  it  only  so  to  the  worldly-minded, 

who  have  more  of  the  flesh 
than  the  spirit;  for  the 
Bedeemer  of  mankind, 
whose  words  coidd  never 
deceive,  said  that  his  yoke 
was  easy  and  his  burden 
light;  and  therefore  he 
would  not  require  from  us 
what  was  impossible  to  be 
performed.  So  that,  gen- 
tlemen, by  every  law, 
human  and  divine,  you  are 
bound  to  sheathe  your 
swords,  and  let  your  re- 
sentment sleep." 

*'  The  devil  fetch  me," 
quoth  Sancho  to  himself, 
V  "  if  this  master  of  mine  be 
1  not  a  perfect  priest ;  or,  if 
D  not,  he  is  as  like  one  as 
one  egg  is  like  another." 
Don  Quixote  took  breath 
a  littie,  and  perceiving  his 
auditors  were  still  atten- 
tive, he  would  have  con- 
tinued his  harangue,  had 
'   he  not  been  prevented  by 
f  the  zeal  of  his  squire,  who 
seized     the     opportunity 
oflered  him  by  a  pause  to 
make  a  speech  in  his  turn 
**Gtentlemen,"     said    he, 
— ..  <'my  master  Don  Quixote 

de  la  Mancha,  once  culled  the  *  knight  of  the  sorrowful  figure,'  and  now  the 
'knight  of  the  lions,'  is  a  choice  scholar,  and  understands  Latin,  and  talks  the  vul- 
gar tongue  like  any  bachelor  of  arts;  and,  in  all  he  meddles  or  advises,  proceeds 
like  an  old  soldier ;  having  all  the  laws  and  statues  of  what  is  called  duelling  at  his 
finger's  ends ;  and  so  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  his  advice,  and  while 
you  abide  by  that,  let  the  blame  be  mine  if  ever  you  make  a  £Edse  step.  And,  indeed^ 
•  The  dtiei  ao  caUed  are  Yalladolid,  Toledo^  Madrid,  and  proUbly  Getale.— P. 
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RS  yon  have  ajready  been  told,  it  is  mighty  foolish  in  yon  to  be  offended  at  hear- 
ing any  one  bray :  when  I  was  a  boy  I  well  remember  nobody  ever  hindered  me 
from  braying  as  often  as  I  pleased;  and  I  could  do  it  so  rarely  that  all  the  asses  in 
the  town  answered  me ;  yet  for  all  that  was  I  still  the  son  of  my  parents,  who 
were  very  honest  people :  and  though  I  must  say  a  few  of  the  proudest  of  my 
neighbours  envied  me  the  gift,  yet  I  cared  not  a  rush ;  and,  to  convince  you  that 
I  speak  the  truth,  do  but  listen  to  me  ;  for  this  art,  like  that  of  swimming,  once 
learned  is  never  forgotten/'  Then,  putting  his  hands  to  his  nostrils,,  he  began  to 
bray  so  strenuously  that  the  adjacent  valleys  resounded  again ;  whereupon  a 
man  who  stood  near  him,  supposing  that  he  was  mocking  them,  raised  his  pole, 
and  gave  him  such  a  blow  that  it  brought  the  unlucky  squire  to  the  ground. 
Don  Quixote,  seeing  him  so  ill-treated,  made  at  the  stnker  with  his  lance,  but 
was  instantly  opposed  by  so  many  of  his  comrades  that  he  saw  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  be  revenged ;  on  the  contrary,  feeling  a  shower  of  stones  come  thick 
upon  him,  and  seeing  a  thousand  cross  bows  presented,  and  as  many  guns  levelled 
at  him,  he  turned  Eozinante  about,  and,  as  fast  as  he  could  gallop,  got  out  from 
among  them,  heartily  recommending  himself  to  God,  and  praying,  as  he  fled,  to  be 


delivered  from  so  imminent  a  danger ;  at  the  same  time  expecting,  at  every  step, 
to  be  pierced  through  and  through  with  bullets,  he  went  on  drawing  his  breath  at 
every  moment,  to  try  whether  or  not  it  failed  him.  The  rustic  battalion,  however, 
seeing  him  fly,  were  contented  to  save  their  ammunition.  As  for  Sancho,  they 
set  him  again  upon  his  ass,  though  scarcely  recovered  from  the  blow,  and  suffered 
him  to  follow  his  master — not  5iat  he  had  power  to  guide  him,  but  Dapple, 
unwilling  to  be  separated  from  Rozinante,  naturally  followed  his  steps.  Don 
Quixote,  having  got  to  a  considerable  distance,  at  length  ventured  to  look  back, 
and,  seeing  only  Sancho  slowly  following,  he  stopped,  and  waited  till  he  came  up. 
The  army  kept  the  field  till  night-fall,  when,  no  enemy  coming  forth  to  battle, 
they  joyftiUy  returned  home ;  and  had  they  known  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  they  would  have  erected  a  trophy  in  that  place. 
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CHAPTEE    XXIX. 

COHCBSiniTO  THnfOS  WmCH,  BEKE170ELI   8AT8,  HB  WHO  RBAI>8  OF  THEM  WILL   KNOW,  IV  HB 

RKAJ>S  WITH  ATTENTION. 

"  "  >  HEN  the  valiant  man  flies  he  must  have 
7  discovered  foul  play  •  and  it  is  then  tbt 
part  of  the  wise  to  reserve  themselves 
for  a  better  occasion.      This  truth  was 
verified  in  Don  Quixote,  who,  not  choosing 
to  expose  himself  to  the  fury  of  an  in- 
l  censed  and  evil-disposed  multitude,  pru- 
dently retired  out  of  their  reach,  without 
once  recollecting  his  faithful  squire,  or 
''  the  perilous  situation  in  which  he  left 
him ;  nor  did  he  stop  till  he  got  as  fiu"  off 
as  he  deemed  sufficient  for  his  safety: 
Sancho  followed  the  track  of  his  master,  hanging,  as  before  described,  athwart 
his  ass,  and,  having  recovered  his  senses,  at  length  came  up  to  him;  when, 
unable  to  support  himself,  he  dropped  firom  his  pack-saddle  at  £ozinaute*8  feet. 
Overcome   with    the    pain   of    the  -^  .  .  - 

bruises  and  blows  he  had  received.     /     ^"^^     -  X^-^-J  \ 

Don  Quixote  dismounted  to  examine    =^f3 ~^~":^\^^::^  --  _^_^ ^.     ,^  ^^ 

thestateofSancho's  body;  but,  find-     *^r|_:-^^i--^^^  "^\ 

ing  no  bones  broken,  and  the  skin       "^-^^—^r^-^^'^  .■  -  ^ 

whole,  from  head  to  foot,  he  said 
angrily,  **In  evil  hour,  Sancho,  must  ^ 
thou  needs  show  ihy  skill  in  bray- 
ing :  where  didst  thou  learn  that  it 
was  proper  to  name  a  halter  in  the 
house  of  a  man  that  was  hanged } 
To  thy  braying  music  what  counter- 
point couldst  thou  expect  but  that 
of  a  cudgel  ?  Eetum  thanks  to  God, 
Sancho,  that,  instead  of  crossing  thy 
back  with  a  cudgel,  they  did  not 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  thee 
with  a  scimitar."  '*  I  am  not  now 
in  a  condition  to  answer,''  replied 

Sancho,  "for  metliinks  I  speak  through  my  shoulders.  Let  us  mount,  and  be 
gone  from  this  place.  As  for  brajing,  I  will  have  done  with  it  for  ever ; — ^but 
not  with  telling  that  knights-errant  can  fly,  an(J  leave  their  faithful  squires  to 
be  beaten  to  powder  in  the  midst  of  their  enemies."  "To  retire  is  not  to  fly," 
answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  for  thou  must  know,  Sancbo,  that  the  valour  which 
has  not  prudence  for  its  basis  is  termed  rashness,  and  the  successful  exploits,  of 
the  rash  are  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  good  fortune  than  to  courage.  I  confess  I 
did  retire,  but  not  fly ;  and  herein  I  imitated  sundry  valiant  persons  who  have 
reser^'ed  themselves  for  better  purposes,  whereof  history  frimishcs  abundance  of 
examples:  but  being  of  no  profit  to  thee,  or  pleasure  to  myself,  I  shall  not  now 
mention  them." 
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By  this  time  Sanoho  had  momited  again,  vith  the  assistance  of  his  master^  who 
likewise  got  upon  Eozinante,  and  they  proceeded  slowly  towards  a  grove  of  pop- 
lars whidi  they  discoyered  ahont  a  quarter  of  a  league  off,  Sancho  every  now 
iind  then  heaving  most  profound  sighs,  accompanied  by  dolorous  groans :  and, 
when  asked  the  cause  of  his  distress,  he  said  that,  from  the  nape  of  his  neck  to 
the  lowest  point  of  his  back-bone,  he  was  bo  bruised  and  sore  that  the  pain  made 
him  mad.  "  Doubtless,''  said  Don  Quixote,  **  this  pain  must  have  been  caused 
by  the  pole  with  which  they  struck  thee,  and  which,  being  long,  extended  ovei* 
the  whole  of  thy  back,  including  all  the  parts  which  now  grieve  thee  so  much; 
and,  had  the  weapon  been  still  larger,  thy  pain  would  have  been  increased." 
"Before  God,"  quoth  Sancho,  "your  worship  has  relieved  me  firom  a  mighty 
doubt,  and  expliuned  it,  forsooth,  in  notable  terms !  Body  o*  me !  was  the  cause 
of  my  pain  so  hidden  that  it  was  necessary  to  tell  me  that  I  felt  pain  in  all  those 
parts  which  the  pole  reached }  If  my  ancles  had  ached,  then  might  you  have 
tried  to  imriddle  the  cause ;  but  to  find  out  that  I  am  pained  beeanse  I  was  beateik 
is,  truly,  no  great  matter.  In  faith,  master  of  mine,  other  men's  harms  are 
easily  b<»me ;  I  descry  land  more  and  more  every  day,  and  see  plainly  how  little 
I  am  to  expect  from  following  your  worship ;  for,  if  this  time  you  could  suffer 
mo  to  be  basted,  I  may  reckon  upon  returning,  again  and  again,  to  our  old  blan- 
keting, and  other  }»Tmks.  My  back  bears  the  mischief  now,  but  next  it  may  fall 
on  my  eyes.  It  would  be  much  better  for  me,  only  that  I  am  a  beast,  and  shall 
never  in  my  life  do  anything  that  is  right-  better,  I  say,  would  it  be  for  ifTe  to 
return  hamb  to  my  wife  and  children,  and  strive  to  maintain  and  bring  them  up 
with  the  little  God  shall  be  pleased  to  give  me,  and  not  be  following  your  wor- 
ship through  roads  without  a  road,  and  pathless  paths,  drinking  ill  and  eating 
worse.  And  as  for  sleeping — ^good  squire,  measure  out  seven  feet  of  ^arth,  and, 
if  that  be  not  dufficient,  prithee  take  as  many  more  and  welcome,  and  stretch  out 
to  your  heart's  content  1  I  should  like  to  see  the  first  who  set  on  foot  knight- 
errantry  burnt  to  ashes ;  or,  or  least,  the  first  that  would  needs  be  squire  to  such 
idiots  as  all  the  knights-errant  of  former  times  must  have  been — of  the  present  I 
say  nothing,  for,  your  worship  being  one  of  them,  I  am  bound  to  pay  them 
respect,  and  because  I  know  that,  in  regard  to  talking  and  understanding,  your 
worship  knows  a  point  beyond  the  devil  himself. " 

"I  would  lay  a  good  wager  with  thee,  Sancho,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "that 
now  thou  art  talking,  aud  without  interruption,  thou  ieelcst  no  pain  in  thy  body. 
Oo  on,  my  son,  and  say  all  that  comes  into  thy  head,  or  to  thy  tongue ;  for,  so 
thou  art  relieved  from  pain,  I  shall  take  pleasure  even  in  the  vexation  thy  imper- 
tinence occasions  me — uay  more,  if  thon  hast  really  so  great  a  desire  to  return 
home  to  thy  wii'e  and  children,  God  forbid  I  should  hinder  thee.  Thou  hast 
money  of  mine  in  thy  hands ;  see  how  long  it  is  since  we  made  this  third  sally 
from  our  town,  and  how  much  thou  couldst  have  earned  monthly,  and  pay  th}  - 
self."  "When  I  served  Thomas  Carrasco,"  replied  Sancho,  "father  of  the 
bachelor  Sampson  Currosco,  whom  your  worship  knows  full  well,  I  got  two 
ducats  a  month,  besides  my  victuals ;  with  your  worship  I  cannot  tell  what  I  may 
get ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  greater  drudgery  to  be  squire  to  a  knight-errant  than  ser- 
vant to  a  farmer;  for,  if  we  work  for  husbandmen,  though  we  labour  hard  in  the 
day,  at  night  we  are  sure  of  supper  from  the  pot,  and  a  bed  to  sleep  on,  which  is 
more  than  I  have  found  since  I  have  been  in  your  worship's  service — ^the  scum 
of  Camacho's  pots  excepted,  and  the  short  time  we  were  at  the  houses  of  Don 
Diego  and  Basilius :  all  the  rest  of  the  time  I  have  had  no  other  bed  than  the 
hard  ground,  and  no  other  covering  than  the  sky,  whether  foul  or  fair;  Hving 
upon  scraps  of  bad  bread,  and  worse  cheese,  and  drinking  such  water  as  chance 
put  in  our  way." 

"  I  confess,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quizote,  *'  that  aU  thou  sayest  is  tnie«"<how 
much  dost  thou  think  I  ought  to  pay  thee  more  than  what  thou  hadst  from 
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Thomas  Carrasco ? "  "I  think,"  quoth  Sancho,  •' if  your  worship  adds  two  reab 
a  month,  I  should  reckon  myself  well  paid.  This  is  for  the  wages  due  for  my 
labour;  but  as  to  the  promise  your  worship  made  of  the  government  of  an  island^ 
it  would  be  fair  that  you  add  six  reals  more,  making  thirty  in  all."  "Very 
well,"  replied  Don  Quixote;  **it  is  five-and- twenty  days  since  we  sallied  from 
our  village,  and,  according  to  the  wages  thou  hast  allotted  thyself,  calculate  the 
proportion  and  sec  what  I  owe  thee,  and  pay  thyself,  as  I  said  before,  with  thine 
own  hand."  "Body  o*  me!"  quotii  Sancho,  "your  worship  is  clean  out  in  the 
reckoning,  for,  as  to  the  promised  island,  we  must  reckon  from  the  day  you  pro- 
mised me  to  the  present  hour."  "  How  long  then  is  it  since  I  promised  it  to 
thee?"  said  Don  Quixote.  "  If  I  remember  right,"  answered  Sancho,  "it  is 
about  twenty  years  and  three  days,  more  or  less."  Here  Don  Quixote,  clapping 
his  forehead  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  began  to  laugh  heartily,  and  said,  "  Why, 
all  my  sallies,  including  the  time  I  sojourned  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  have  scarcely 
taken  up  more  than  two  months,  and  dost  thou  say,  Sancho,  it  is  twenty  years 
since  1  promised  thee  an  island  ?  I  perceive  that  tliou  art  determined  to  lay 
claim  to  all  the  money  thou  hast  of  mine ;  if  such  be  thy  wish,  take  it,  and  much 
good  may  it  do  thee ;  for  to  rid  myself  of  so  worthless  a  squire  I  will  gladly  be 
left  poor  and  pennyless.  But  tell  me,  thou  perverter  of  the  squirely  ordinances 
of  knight-errantry !  where  hast  thou  seen  or  read  that  any  squire  to  knight- 
errant  ever  presumed  to  bargain  with  his  master,  and  say,  so  much  per  month  you 
must  give  me  to  serve  you  ?  Launch,  launch  out,  thou  base  reptUe !  thou  hob- 
goblin ! — for  such  thou  art— launch  out,  I  say,  into  the  mare  magnufn  of  their 
histories,  and  if  thou  canst  find  that  any  squire  has  ever  said,  or  thought,  as  thou 
hast  done,  I  will  give  thee  leave  to  nail  it  on  my  forehead,  and  write  fool  upon 


my  face  in  capitals.  Turn  about  the  bridle,  or  halter,  of  Dapple,  and  get  home ! 
for  not  one  single  step  farther  shalt  thou  go  with  me.  0  bread  ill-bestowed !  0 
promises  ill-placed!  0  man,  that  hast  more  of  the  beast  than  of  the  human 
nreatuie  !     Now,  when  I  thought  of  establishing  thee,  and  in  such  a  way  that,  in 
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spite  of  thy  wife,  thou  shouldst  have  been  styled  'your  lordship/  now  dost  thou 
leave  me  ?  now,  when  I  had  just  taken  a  finn  and  effectual  resolution  to  make 
thee  lord  of  the  best  island  in  the  world  ?  But,  as  thou  thyself  hast  of(»n  said, 
'  honey  is  not  for  the  mouth  of  an  ass.*  An  ass  thou  art,  an  ass  thou  wilt  cnndnue 
to  be,  and  an  ass  thou  wilt  die ;  for  I  verily  believe  thou  wilt  never  acquire  even 
sense  enough  to  know  that  thou  art  a  beast !" 

Sancho  looked  at  his  master  with  a  sad  and  sorrowM  countenance,  all  the  time 
he  thus  reproached  and  rated  him ;  and  when  the  storm  was  passed,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  and  in  a  faint  and  dolefil  voice,  he  said :  "I  confess,  dear  sir,  that  to  be 
a  complete  ass  I  want  nothing  but  a  tail,  and  if  your  worship  will  be  pleased  to 
put  me  on  one,  I  shall  deem  it  well  placed,  and  will  then  serve  you  as  your 
faithful  ass  all  the  days  I  have  yet  to  live.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  entreat  you;  have 
pity  on. my  ignorance,  and  consider  that,  if  my  tongue  runs  too  fast,  it  is  more 
£rom  folly  than  evil-meaning :  he  who  errs  and  mends,  himself  to  Grod  commends." 
"  I  should  have  wondered  much,  Sancho,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "if  thy  proverbs 
had  been  wanting  on  such  an  occasion.  Well,  I  forgive  thee,  on  the  promise  of 
thy  amendment,  and  in*  the  hope  that  henceforth  thou  mayest  prove  less  craving 
and  selfish.  I  would  hope  also  to  see  thy  mind  prepared  to  wait  with  becoming 
patience  the  due  accomplishment  of  my  promises,  which,  though,  deferred,  are 
not  on  that  account  the  less  certain."  Sancho  promised  compliance,  though,  to 
do  it,  he  should  have  to  draw  strength  out  of  weakness. 

They  now  entered  the  poplar  grove,  and  Don  Quixote  seated  himself  at  the 
foot  of  an  elm,  and  Sancho  under  a  beech  : — for  it  is  admitted  that  such  trees 
are  always  provided  with  feet,  but  never  with  hands.  In  that  situation  they 
passed  the  night :  Sancho  suffering  from  the  pain  of  his  bruises,  and  his  master 
indulging  his  wonted  meditations;  nevertheless  they  both  slept,  and  in  the 
morning  pursued  their  way  towards  the  banks  of  the  famous  £bro,  where  that 
befel  them  which  shall  be  related  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 


07  Tm  VIXOUB  iJ>YENTUSB  OF  THB  ENOHAKTBD  BARK. 


i 


PTER  travelling  leisuTely  for  two 
,  days,  Don  Quixote  and  his  squire 
reached  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ebro,  and  the  knight  experienced 
much  pleasure  while  he  contem- 
plated the  verdure  of  its  margin, 
the  smoothness  of  its  current, 
and  the  abundance  of  ite  crystal 
waters.     Cheered  and  delighted 
with    the    scene,   a    thousand 
•  tender  recollections  rushed  upon 
.!  his  mind,  and  particularly  what 
.    he  had  witnessed  in  the  cave  of 
Montesinos ;  for  although  master 
Peter*s  ape  had  pronounced  a 
part  only  of  those  wonders  to  be  true,  he  rather  inclined  to  believe  the  whole 
than  allow  any  part  to  be  doubtful :  quite  the  reverse  of  Sancho,  who  held  them 
all  to  be  false. 

Thus  musing  and  sauntering  along,  they  observed  a  small  vessel  without  oars 
or  any  kind  of  tackle,  fastened  by  a  rope  to  the  shore.  Don  Quixote  looked 
round  him  on  all  sides,  and,  seeing  nobody,  he  alighted,  and  ordered  Sancho  to 
do  the  same,  and  make  fast  both  their  beasts  to  the  trunk  of  a  poplar  or  willow 
that  grew  by  the  side  of  the  river.  On  Sancho*s  requesting  to  know  why  he 
was  to  do  so,  ''  Thou  must  know,''  said  Don  Quixote,  **  that  this  vessel  is  placed 
here  expressly  for  my  reception,  and  in  order  that  I  might  proceed  therein,  to 
the  succour  of  some  knight  or  other  person  of  high  degree  who  is  in  extreme 
distress :  for  such  is  the  practice  of  ench&nters,  as  we  learn  in  the  books  of 
chivalry,  when  some  knight  happens  to  be  involved  in  a  situation  of  extraordi- 
nary peril,  from  which  he  can  only  be  delivered  by  the  hand  of  another  knight. 
Then,  although  distant  irom  each  other  two  or  three  thousand  leagues,  and  even 
more,  they  either  snatch  him*  up  in  a  cloud,  or,  as  thus,  provide  him  with  a  boat, 
and  in  less  than  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  convey  him  through  the  air,  or  over 
the  surface  of  the  ocean,  wherever  they  list,  or  where  his  aid  is  required.  This 
bark,  therefore,  0  Sancho,  must  be  placed  here  for  that  sole  purpose,  as  certainly 
as  it  is  now  day ;  haste  then,  before  it  is  spent,  tie  Dapple  and  Bozinante  together, 
and  the  hand  of  Providence  be  our  guide !  for  embark  I  will,  although  holy 
Mars  themselves  should  estreat  me  to  desist.*'  '*  Since  it  must  be  so,"  said 
Sancho,  **  and  that  your  worship  is  determined  to  be  always  running  into  these 
vagaries,  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  ob^ :  following  the  proverb,  '  do 
your  master's  bidding,  and  sit  down  with  him  at  his  table.'  Sut  for  all  that,  to 
discharge  my  conscience,  I  am  bound  to  tell  your  worship  that,  to  my  mind,  this 
same  boat  belongs  to  no  enchanter,  but  to  sonle  fisherman  on  this  part  of  the 
river :  for  here,  it  is  said,  they  catch  the  best  shads  in  the  world.*' 

This  caution  Sancho  ventured  to  give,  while,  with  much  grief  of  soul^  he  ^ 
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t3^iiig  the  cattle,  where  they  were  to  be  left  tuider  the  proteotioa  of  enohttiten. 
Bon  Quixote  told  him  to  be  under  no  concern  about  forsaking  those  aniraals ; 
for  he,  by  whom  they  were  themaelYes  to  be  transported  to  fiu:  dutantlongitade^ 


would  take  care  that  they  shoidd  not  want  food."  ''  I  do  not  imderstand  your 
logitudee,"  said  Sancho,  "  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  such  a  word  in  all  my  life." 
"Longitude,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  *' means  length; — but  no  wonder  thou  dost 
not  understand  it,  for  thou  art  not  bound  to  know  Latin  :  though  some  there  are 
who  pretend  to  know  it,  and  are  as  ignorant  as  thyself."  "Now  they  are  tied," 
quoth  Sancho,  '*  what  is  next  to  be  done  ?"  "  What  ?"  answered  Don  Quixote ; 
"  why,  cross  ourselves  and  weigh  anchor — I  mean  embark,  and  cut  the  rope  with 
which  the  vessel  is  now  tied."  Then,  leaping  into  it,  followed  by  Sancho,  he 
cut  the  cord,  and  the  boat  floated  gently  from  the  shore ;  and  when  Sancho  saw 
himself  a  few  yards  from  the  bank,  he  began  to  quake  with  fear ;  but  on  hearing 
his  friend  Dapple  bray,  and  seeing  Eozinante  struggle  to  get  loose,  he  was  quite 
overcome.  "The  poor  ass,"  said  he,  "brays  for  pure  grief  at  being  deserted, 
and  Eozinante  is  endeavouring  to  get  loose,  that  he  may  plunge  into  the  river 
and  follow  us.  0,  dearest  friends !  abide  where  you  are  in  peace,  and  may  the 
mad  freak  which  is  the  cause  of  our  doleful  parting,  be  quickly  followed  by  a 
repentance  that  will  bring  us  back  again  to  your  sweet  company !"  Here  he 
began  to  weep  so  bitterly  that  Don  Quixote  lost  all  patience.  "  Of  what  art  thou 
afraid,  cowardly  wretch  !"  cried  he,  "  heart  of  butter !  Why  weepest  thou  r 
Who  pursues,  who  annoys  thee-^soul  of  a  home-rat  .^  Or  what  dost  thou  want, 
poor  wretch,  in  the  very  bowels  of  abundance?  Perad venture,  thou  art  trudging 
bare-foot  over  the  Biphean  mountains  ?  No,  seated  like  an  archduke,  thou  art 
gently  gliding  down  Uie  stream  of  this  charming  river,  whence  in  a  short  space 
we  shall  issue  out  into  the  boundless  ocean,  which,  doubtless  we  have  already 
entered,  and  must  have  gone  at  least  seren  or  eight  hundred  leagues.  If  I  had 
but  an  astrolabe  here  to  take  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  I  would  tell  thee  what 
distance  we  have  gone;  though,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  we  are  already  past, 
or  shall  presently  pass,  the  equinoctial  line,  which  divides  and  cuts  the  world  in 
equal  halves."  "And  when  we  come  to  that  line  your  worship  speaks  of," 
quoth  Sancho,  "how  far  shall  we  have  travelled?"  "A  mighty  distance," 
replied  Don  Quixote,  "  for,  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees  into  which  the 
terraqueous  globe  is  divided,  according  to  the  system  and  computation  of  Ptolemy, 
the  greatest  of  all  geographers,  we  shall  at  least  have  trav^ed  one  half  wh^ 
we  come  to  that  line."  "By  the  Lord,"  quoth  Sanohoi  "your  worship  has 
brought  a  pretty  fellow  to  witness,  that  same  Tolmy — ^how  d*ye  call  him  f  with 
his  amputation,  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  what  you  say." 

Don  Quixote  smiled  at  Sancho's blunders,  and  said,  "Thou must  know,  Sancho, 
that  one  of  the  signs  by  which  the  Spaniards  and  those  who  travel  by  sea  to 
the  East  Lidies,  discover  they  have  passed  the  line  of  which  I  told  thee,  is  that 
all  the  vermin  upon  eveiy  man  in  the  ship  die ;  nor,  after  passing  it,  is  one  to  be 
found  in  the  vessel,  though  they  would  give  its  weight  in  gold  for  it ;  and, 
therefore)  Sancho,  pass  thy  hand  over  thy  body,  and  if  thou  findest  any  live  ihiii^ 
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we  Bhall  have  no  doubts  upon  that  score,  and  if  not,  we  shall  then  know  that 
we  have  certainly  passed  the  line."  "  Not  a  word  of  that  do  I  belieye,"  quoth 
Sanoho ;  ''  howerer,  I  will  do  as  your  worship  bids  me,  though  I  Imow  not  what 
occasion  there  is  for  making  this  experiment,  since  I  see  with  mine  own  eyes 
that  we  have  not  got  fiye  yards  from  the  bank,  for  yonder  stand  Bozinante  and 
Dapple  in  the  very  place  where  we  left  them ;  and,  from  points  which  I  now 


mark,  I  vow  to  God  we  do  not  move  an  ant's  pace."  "  Sancho,"  said  Don 
Quixote,  ''make  the  trial  I  bid  thee,  and  take  no  further  care;  thou  knowest 
not  what  colours  are,  nor  the  lines,  parallels,  zodiacs,  ecliptics,  poles,  solstices, 
equinoctials,  planets,  signs,  and  other  points  and  measures  of  which  the  celestial 
and  terrestrid  globes  are  composed,  for,  if  thou  knewest  all  these  things,  or  but 
a  part  of  them,  thou  would'st  plainly  perceive  what  parallels  we  have  cut,  what 
signs  we  have  seen,  and  what  constellations  we  have  left  behind  us,  and  are  just 
now  leaving.  Once  more,  then,  I  bid  thee  feel  thyself  all  over,  and  fish ;  for  I, 
for  my  part,  am  of  opinion  that  thou  art  as  clean  as  a  sheet  of  smooth  white 
paper."  Accordingly  Sancho  passed  his  hand  lightiy  over  his  left  ham  *  then 
lifting  up  his  head  and  looking  significantly  at  his  master,  he  said,  **  Either  the 
experiment  is  fedse,  or  we  are  not  yet  arrived  where  your  worship  says, — ^no,  not 
by  many  leagues."  *'  Why,"  said  Don  Quixote,  **  hast  thou  met  with  something 
then  }**  "  Aye,  sir,  several  somethings,"  replied  Sancho,  and,  shaking  his  fingers, 
he  washed  his  whole  hand  in  the  river,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  boat  was 
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gently  gliding — not  moved  by  the  secret  influence  of  enchantment,  bnt  by  thc^ 
cnrrent,  which  was  then  gentle,  and  the  whole  surface  smooth  and  calm. 

At  this  time  several  corn-mills,  appeared  before  them  in  the  midst  of  the  stream, 
which  Don  Qnixote  no  sooner  espied  than  he  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  Behold,  0  Sancho  !  see'st  thou  yon  city,  castle,  or  fortress  ? — there  lies  some 
knight  imder  oppression,  or  some  queen,  infanta,  or  princess,  confined  in  evil 
plight^  to  whose  relief  I  am  brought  hither."    **  What  ^e  devil  of  a  city,  fortress, 


or  castle  do  you  talk  of,  sir?"  quoth  Sancho;  "do  you  not  see  that  they  are 
mills  standing  in  the  river  for  the  grinding  of  com  ?"  '*  Peace,  Sancho,"  quoth 
Don  Quixote ;  for  though  they  seem  to  be  mills,  they  are  not  so.  How  ofben 
must  I  tell  thee  that  enchanters  have  the  power  to  transform  whatever  they 
please  ?  I  do  not  say  that  things  are  totally  changed  by  them,  but  to  our  eyes 
they  are  made  to  appear  so ;  whereof  we  have  had  a  woeful  proof  in  the  trans- 
formation of  Dulcinea,  the  sole  refuge  of  my  hopes." 

The  boat  having  now  got  into  the  current  of  the  river,  was  carried  on  with 
more  celerity  than  before  ;  and,  as  it  approached  the  mill,  the  labourers  within, 
seeing  it  drifting  towards  them,  and  just  entering  the  mill-stream,  several  of 
them  ran  out  in  haste  with  long  poles  to  stop  it ;  and,  their  faces  and  clothes 
being  all  covered  with  meal-dust,  they  had  a  ghostly  appearance.  "  Devils  of 
men  !"  said  they,  bawling  aloud,  "  what  do  you  there  ?  Are  you  mad,  or  do  you 
intend  to  drown  yourselves,  or  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wheels  ?" 

"  Did  I  not  tell  thee,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  '*  that  we  should  certainly 
arrive  where  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  display  the  valour  of  my  arm  } 
Look,  what  assassins  and  hobgoblins  come  out  to  oppose  us !  See  their  horrid 
visages  with  which  they  think  to  scare' us !  Now,  rascals,  have  at  you !"  Then, 
standing  up  in  the  boat,  he  began  to  threaten  the  millers  aloud :  **  Ill-advised 
scoundrels !"  said  he,  **  set  at  liberty  the  person  ye  keep  imder  oppression  in  that 
castle  or  fortress  of  yours,  whether  he  be  of  high  or  low  degree ;  for  I  am  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  otherwise  called  the  knight  of  the  lions,  for  whom,  by 
heaven's  high  destiny,  the  happy  accomplishment  of  this  adventure  is  reserved." 
So  saying,  he  drew  his  swoid  and  began  to  flourish  with  it  in  the  air,  as  if  he 
would  smite  the  millers,  who,  not  understanding  his  menaces,  endeavoured  to 
stop  the  boat,  now  on  the  point  of  entering  into  the  swift  current  that  rushed 
imder  the  wheels.  Sancho  fell  upon  his  knees  and  prayed  devoutly  to  heaven 
for  his  deliverance,  which  was  accomplished  by  the  agility  and  adroitness  of  the 
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millers  with  their  polee, — but  not  without  oversetting  the  boat,  wheroDj  the 
knight  and  squire  were  plunged  into  the  water.  Although  Don  Quixote  ooold 
swim  like  a  goose,  the  weight  of  his  armour  now  cacriad  him  twice  to  the  bottom; 


end,  had  it  not  been  for  the  millers  who  leaped  into  the  river,  and  hauled  them 
both  out,  they  must  have  inevitably  perished.* 

After  having  been  dragged  on  shore,  much  more  wet  than  thirsty,  Sancho 
iigain  fell  on  his  knees,  and  long  and  devoutly  prayed  that  God  would  thence- 
forward protect  him  from  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  likely  to  be  exposed 
through  the  rash  enterprises  of  his  master.  Now  came  the  fishermen,  owners  of 
the  boat  which  had  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  mill-wheels,  and  loudly 
demanded  reparation  for  the  loss  they  had  sustained,  and  for  that  purpose  begar 
to  strip  Sancho,  when  Don  Quixote,  with  as  much  unconcern  as  if  nothing  hai 
nappened,  gravely  told  the  millers  and  fishermen  that  he  woidd'  willingly  pa^ 
for  the  boat  on  condition  of  their  delivering  up,  free  and  without  ransom,  the 
person,  or  persons,  whom  they  unjustly  detained  in  their  castle.  '*  What  persons, 
or  what  castles,  madman !  do  you  mean  ?'*  said  one  of  the  nullers ;  **  would  you 
carry  off  those  who  come  to  have  their  com  ground  at  our  mills  ?"  ''  There  let 
it  rest,''  thought  Don  Quixote  to  himself:  ''  it  is  only  preaching  to  the  desert  to 
endeavour,  either  by  aigument  or  entreaty,  to  incite  these  dregs  of  human  kind 
to  a  generous  action!  In  this  adventure  it  is  manifest  ^at  two  powerful 
enchanters  must  have  engaged,  the  one  frustrating  what  the  other  attempts ;  the 
one  providing  me  a  bark  and  the  other  oversetting  it.  God  help  me !  in  this 
world  there  is  nothing  but  plots  and  counter-plots,  mines  and  counter-mines  !— 

•  literally,  "there  bad  been  Troy  for  them  both,"  ''Here  stood  Troy,"  is  a  Spamsh  prrverb 
denoting  ■omethiug  ruined  or  destroyed. — J, 
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I  can  do  no  more.  Then,  casting  a  look  of  melancholy  towards  the  mills, 
«  Friends,  he  said,  **  whoever  ye  are  that  live  immured  in  that  prison,  pardon 
me,  I  beseech  you,  for  not  having  delivered  you  from  affliction ;  by  your  ill  fate 
and  mine  it  is  ordained  that  this  adventure  should  be  reserved  for  some  more 
fortunate  knight!"     He  then  compounded  with  the  fishermen,  and  agreed  to 


V 


give  them  fifty  reals  for  the  boat,  which  sum  Sancho,  with  much  reluctance, 
paid  down,  saying,  ''A  couple  more  of  such  embarkations  as  this  will  sink  our 
whole  capital."  The  fishermen  and  millers  stood  gazing  with  astonishment  at 
two  figures  so  far  out  of  the  feshion  and  semblance  of  other  men,  and  were 
quite  at  a  loss  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  Don  Quixote's  speeches ;  but,  con- 
ceiving their  intellects  to  be  disordered,  they  left  them  ;  the  millers  retiring  to 
their  mills,  and  the  fishermen  to  their  cabins ;  whereupon  Don  Quixote  and  San- 
cho, like  a  pair  of  senseless  animals  themselves,  returned  to  the  animals  they 
had  left ;  and  thus  ended  the  adventure  of  the  enchanted  bark. 
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CHAPTER   XXXI. 

OF  WHAT  BWBL  DOH  QX7IXOTB  WITH  ▲  FAIR  HCJKTR£88. 

ow-spntiTEi),  wet,  and  out  of  humour,  the 
knight  and  squire  reached  their  cattle ;  San- 
cho  more  especially  was  grieved  to  the  very 
soul  to  have  encroached  so  much  upon  their 
ptock  of  money:  all  that  was  taken  thence 
seeming  to  him  as  so  much  taken  from  the 
apples  of  his  ^yes.  In  short,  they  mounted, 
without  exchanging  a  word,  and  silently  quit- 
ted the  banks  of  that  famous  river:  Don 
Quixote  buried  in  amorous  meditations,  and. 
Sancho  in  those  of  his  preferment,  which 
seemed  at  that  moment  to  be  very  dim  and 
'''   remote :  for,  duU  as  he  was,  he  saw  clearl}- 

""  ^^w^-s    >- ^--.    ,.   (       enough  that  his  master's  actions  were  for  the 

.v..-^  c  ^  ^^^^  part  little  better  than  crazy,  and  he  only 
waited  for  an  opportunity,  without  coming  to  accounts  and  reckonings,  to  steal 
off  and  march  home.     But  fortune  was  kinder  to  him  than  he  expected. 

It  happened  on  the  following  day,  near  sun-set,  as  they  were  issuing  from  a 
forest,  that  Don  Quixote  espied  sundry  persons  at  a  distance,  who  it  appeared, 
as  he  drew  nearer  to  them,  were  taking  the  diversion  of  hawking ;  and  among 
them  he  remarked  a  gay  lady  mounted  on  a  palfrey,  or  milk-white  pad,  with 
green  furniture  and  a  side-saddle  of  cloth  of  silver.  Her  own  attire  was 
also  green,  and  so  rich  and  beautiful  that  she  was  elegance  itself.  On  her  left 
hand  she  carried  a  hawk;  whence  Don  Quixote  conjectured  that  she  must  be  a 
lady  of  high  rank,  and  mistress  of  the  hunting  party  (as  in  truth  she  was),  and 
therefore  he  said  to  his  squire,  **  Hasten,  Sancho,  and  make  known  to  the  lady 
of  the  palfrey  and  the  hawk  that  I,  '  the  knight  of  the  lions,'  humbly  salute  her 
highness,  and,  with  her  gracious  leave,  would  be  proud  to  kiss  her  fair  hands, 
and  serve  her  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  and  her  highness*s  commands ;  but 
take  especial  care,  Sancho,  how  thou  deliverest  my  message,  and  be  mindfid  not 
to  interlard  thy  embassy  with  any  of  thy  proverbs."  "  So,  then,"  quoth  Sancho, 
**  you  must  twit  the  interlarder ! — ^but  why  this  to  me  .^  as  if  this,  forsooth,  were 
the  first  time  I  had  carried  messages  to  high  and  mighty  ladies  !"  ''Excepting 
that  to  the  lady  Dulcinea,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  ''  I  know  of  none  thou  hast 
carried — at  least  none  from  me."  "That  is  true,"  answered  Sancho ;  "but  a 
good  pay -master  needs  no  surety;  and  where  there  is  plenty,  dinner  is  soon 
dressed :  I  mean,  there  is  no  need  of  schooling  me ;  for  I  am  prepared  for 
all,  and  know  something  of  everything."  "  I  believe  it,  Sancho,"  quoth  Don 
Quixote ;  "go  then,  and  heaven  direct  thee." 

Sancho  set  off  at  a  good  rate,  forcing  Dapple  out  of  his  usual  pace,  and  went 
up  to  the  fair  huntress;  then  alighting,  and  kneeling  before  her,  he  said,  "Beau- 
teous lady,  that  knight  yonder,  called  *  the  knight  of  the  lions,'  is  my  master, 
and  I  am  his  squire,  Sancho  Panza  by  name.  That  same  knight  of  the  lions,  lately 
called  the  knight  of  the  sorrowful  figure,  sends  me  to  beg  your  grandeur  would 
be  pleased  to  give  leave  that,  with  your  liking  and  good-iii^  he  may  approach 
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and  tooompUflh  his  wishes,  which,  as  be  says,  and  I  belieTe,  are  no  other  than 
to  aerre  your  exalted  beauty,  which  if  your  ladyship  grant,  you  will  do  a  thing 
that  will  redound  to  the  great  benefit  of  your  highness ;  and  to  him  it  will  he 
a  mighty  favour  and  sadsfaction." 

** Truly,  good  squire,"  answered  the  lady,  "you  have  delivered  your  message 
with  all  the  circumstances  which  such  embassies  require;  rise  up,  I  pray;  for  it 
Ib  not  fit  the  squire  of  so  renowned  a  knight  as  he  of  the  sorrowful  figure,  of 
whom  we  have  already  heard  much  in  these  parts,  «hould  remain  upon  his  knees 
— ^rise,  Mend,  and  desire  your  master,  by  all  means,  to  honour  us  with  his  com- 
pany, that  my  lord  duke  and  I  may  pay  him  our  respects  at  a  rural  mansion  we 
have  here,  hard  by."  Sancho  rose  up,  no  less  amazed  at  the  lady's  beauty  than 
at  her  affability  and  courteous  deportment,  and  yet  more  that  her  ladyship  should 
have  any  knowledge  of  his  master,  the  knight  of  the  sorrowful  figure !  and  if  she 
did  not  give  him  his  true  title,  he  concluded  it  was  because  he  had  assnmed  it  so 
lately.  '*Pray,"  said  the  duchess  (whose  title  is  yet  unknown),  *'is  not  your 
master  the  person  of  whom  there  is  a  history  in  print,  called,  *  The  ingenious 
gentleman  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,'  and  who  has  for  the  mistress  of  his  affec- 
tions a  certain  lady  named  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  ?**  "  The  very  same,"  answered 
iSancho;  "and  that  squire  of  lus,  called  Sancho  Panza,  who  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
spoken  of  in  the  same  history,  am  I,  unless  I  was  changed  in  the  cradle — I  mean 
in  the  printing."  "I  am  much  delighted  by  what  you  tell  me,"  quoth  the 
duchess;  "go  to  your  master,  good  Panza,  and  gi\e  him  my  invitation  and 
hearty  welcome  to  my  house ;  and  tell  him  that  nothing  could  happen  to  me 
which  would  afford  me  greater  pleasure."  Sancho,  overjoyed  at  this  gracious 
answer,  hastened  back  to  his  master,  and  repeated  to  him  all  that  the  great  lady 
had  said  to  him ;  extolling  to  the  skies,  in  his  rustic  phrase,  her  extraordinary 
beauty  and  courteous  behaviour.  Bon  Quixote  seated  himself  handsomely  in  his 
saddle,  adjusted  his  vizor,  enlivened  Eozinante's  mettle,  and,  assuming  a  polite 
and  stately  deportment,  advanced  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  duchess.  Her  grace  in 
the  meantime  'having  called  the  duke  her  husband,  had  already  given  him  an 
aopount  of  the  embassy  she  had  just  received ;  and,  as  they  had  read  the  first  part 
of  this  history,  and  were,  therefore,  aware  of  the  extravagant  humour  of  Don 
Quixote,  they  waited  for  him  with  infinite  pleasure  and  the  most  eager  desire 
to  be  acquainted  with  him:  determined  to  indulge  his  humour  to  the  utmost, 
and,  while  he  remained  with  them,  treat  him  as  a  knight-errant,  with  all  the 
ceremonies  described  in  books  of  chivalry,  which  they  took  pleasure  in  reading. 

Don  Quixote  now  arrived,  with  his  beaver  up ;  and  signifying  his  intention  to 
alight,  Sancho  was  hastening  to  hold  his  stirrup,  but  unfbrtunately  in  dismount- 
ing from  Dapple,  his  foot  caught  in  one  of  the  rope-stimips,  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  disentangle  himself;  and  he  hung  by  it,  with 
his  face  and  breast  on  the  ground.  Don  Quixote,  who  was  not  accustomed  to 
alight  without  having  his  stirrup  held,  thinking  that  Sancho  was  already  there 
to  do  his  office,  threw  his  body  off  with  a  swing  of  his  right  leg,  that  brought 
down  Bozinante's  saddle;  and,  the  girth  giving  way,  both  he  and  the  saddle,  to 
his  great  shame  and  mortification,  came  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay,  muttering 
between  his  teeth  many  a  heavy  execration  against  the  unfortunate  Sancho,  who 
was  still  hanging  by  tiie  leg.  The  duke  having  commanded  some  of  his  atten- 
dants to  relieve  the  knight  and  squire,  they  raised  Don  Quixote,  who,  though 
much  discomposed  by  his  fall,  and  limping,  made  an  effort  to  approach  and  kneel 
before  the  lord  and  lady.  The  duke,  however,  would  by  no  means  suffer  it ;  on 
the  contrary,  alighting  from  his  horse,  he  immediately  went  up  and  embraced 
him,  saying :  "  I  am  very  sorry,  sir  kn^ht,  that  such  a  mischance  should  happen 
to  yon  on  your  first  arrival  on  my  domains ;  but  the  negligence  of  squires  is  often 
the  occasion  of  even  greater  disasters."  "  The  moment  cannot  be  unfortunate 
that  iatrodoceB  me  to  your  highness,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  and,  had  my  fall 
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been  to  the  centre  of  the  deep  abyss,  the  glorj  of  leeing  your  highn^^  would 
have  raised  me  thence.  My  squire,  whom  God  confound,  is  better  at  letting 
loose  his  tongue  to  utter  impertinence  than  at  securing  a  saddle ;  but  whether 
down  or  up,  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  I  shall  always  be  at  the  service  of  your 
highness,  and  that  of  my  lady  duchess  your  worthy  consort— -the  soyezeign  lady 


t\ 


\ 


of  beauty,  and  uniyersal  princess  of  all  courtesy."  "  Softly,  dear  signer  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Hancha,"  quoth  the  duke,  ''for,  while  the  peerless  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso  exists,  no  other  beauty  can  be  named." 

Sancho  Panza  had  now  got  freed  from  the  noose,  and  being  near,  before  his 
master  could  answer,  he  said :  ''It  cannot  be  denied — ^nay,  it  must  be  declared, 
that  my  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  is  a  rare  beauty ;  but,  '  where  we  are  least  aware, 
there  starts  the  hare.'  I  have  heard  say  that  what  they  caD  nature  is  like  a 
potter  who  makes  earthen  yessels,  and  he  who  makes  one  handsome  vessel  may 
also  make  two,  and  three,  and  a  hundred.  This  I  say  because,  by  my  faith,  her 
highness  there  comes  not  a  whit  behind  my  mistress  the  lady  Dulcinea  del 
Toboso."  Don  Quixote  here  turned  to  the  duchess,  and  said :  "  I  assure  your 
grace  never  any  knight-errant  in  the  world  had  a  more  conceited  and  trouble- 
some prater  for  his  squire  than  I  have ;  of  this  he  will  give  ample  proof,  if  it 
please  your  highness  to  accept  of  my  service  for  some  days."  "  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  my  friend  Sancho  is  conceited,"  replied  the  duchess,  "  it  is  a  sign  he 
has  good  sense ;  for  wit  and  gay  conceits,  as  you  well  know,  signer  Don  Quixote, 
proceed  not  from  dull  heads ;  and,  since  you  acknowledge  that  Sancho  has  wit 
and  pleasantry,  I  shall  henceforth  pronounce  him  to  be  wise  "-A"  And  a  prater," 
added  Don  Quixote.  "  So  much  the  better,"  said  the  duke,  "  for  many  good 
things  cafmot  be  expressed  in  a  few  words ;  and,  that  we  may  not  throw  away 
all  our  tifne  upon  them,  come  on,  sir  knight  of  the  sorrowfid  figure."  "  Of  the 
lions,  your  highness  should  say,"  quoth  Sancho ;  "  the  sorrowful  figure  is  no 
more."  "  Of  the  Uons  then  let  it  be,"  continued  the  duke;  "  I  say,  come  uu, 
tor  ftnight  of  the  lions,  to  a  castle  of  mine  hard  by,  where  you  shall  be  reoeived 
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in  a  maimer  suitable  to  a  person  of  your  distinction,  and  as  the  duchess  ana 
I  are  accustomed  to  receive  all  knights-errant  who  honour  us  with  their  society." 
By  this  time  Sancho  having  adjusted  and  well  girthed  Eozinante's  saddle,  Don 
Quixote  remounted,  and  thus  he  and  the  duke,  who  rode  a  stately  courser, 
with  the  duchess  between  them,  proceeded  towards  the  castle.  The  duchess 
requested  Sancho  to  be  near  her,  being  mightily  pleased  with  his  arch  obserra- 
tions ;  nor  did  Sancho  require  much  entreaty,  but,  joining  the  other  three,  made 
a  fourth  in  the  conversation,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  duke  and  duchess, 
who  looked  upon  themselves  as  highly  fortunate  in  having  to  introduce  such 
guests  to  their  castie,  and  the  prospect  of  enjoying  the  company  of  such  a  knight- 
errant,  and  such  an  eirant-squire. 


/ 
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ANCHo  8  joy  was  ex- 
cess! Yc  on  seeing  him- 
self, as  he  thought,  a 
fevourite     with     tiie 
duchess:  not  doubting 
but    that    he  should 
find  in  her  castle  the 
same  abundance  that 
preyailed  in  the  man- 
sion of  Don  Diego  and 
Easilius  :    for     good 
cheer  was  the  delight 
^  of  his  heart,  and  there- 
^  fore  he   always  took 
'   care  to  seize  by  the 
forelock  every  oppor- 
tunity to  indulge  that 
passion.      Now  .  the 
history  relates    that, 
before  they  came  to 
the  rural  mansion,  or 
castle,   of  the  duke, 
his  highness  rode  on 
before  and  gave  direc- 
tions to  his  servants 
in  what  manner  they  were  to  behave  to  Don  Quixote^  therefore,  when  he  arrived 
with  the  duchess  at  the  castle  gate,  there  immediately  issued  out  two  lacqueys 
or  grooms,  clad  in  a  kind  of  robe  or  gown  of  fine  crimson  satin  reaching  to  their 
feet ;  and,  taking  Don  Quixote  in  their  arms,  they  privately  said  to  him,  "  Go, 
great  sir,  and  assist  our  lady  the  duchess  to  alight."      The  knight  accordingly 
hastened  to  ojffer  his  services,  which,  after  much  ceremony  and  many  compliments, 
her  grace  positively  declined,  saying  that  she  would  not  alight  from  her  palfrey, 
but  into  the  duke's  arms,  as  she  did  not  think  herself  worthy  to  charge  so  great 
a  knight  with  so  unprofitable  a  burthen.     At  length  the  duke  came  out  and 
lifted  her  from  her  horse ;  and  on  their  entering  into  a  lar^  inner-court  of  the 
castle,  two  beautiful  damsels  advanced  and  threw  over  Don  Quixote's- shoulders 
a  large  mantle  of  the  finest  scarlet,  and  in  an  instant  all  the  galleries  of  the 
court-yard  were  crowded  with  men  and  women — the  domestic  houaehold  of  his 
grace,  crying  aloud,  '*  Welcome  the  flower  and  cream  of  knights-errant  1"    Then 
they  sprinkled  whole  bottles  of  sweet-scented  waters  upon  the  knight,  and  also 
on  the  duke  and  duchess ;  all  which  Don  Quixote  observed  with  surprise  and 
pleasure :  being  now,  for  ihe  first  time,  thdroughly  convinced  that  he  was  a  true 
knight,  and  no  imaginary  one,  since  he  was  treated  just  like  the  knights-errant 
of  former  times. 

Sancho,  abandoning  Dapple,  attached  himself  closely  to  the  duchess,  and  entered 
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with  her  into  the  castle :  but  his  conscience  soon  reproached  him  with  having 
left  his  8JBS  alone,  and  unprovided  for ;  he  therefore  approached  a  reverend 
duenna,  who  amongst  others  came  out  to  receive  the  duchess,  and  said  to  her  in 
a  low  voice,  "  Mistress  Gonzalez,  or,  pray  madam,  what  may  your  name  be  ?" 
"  Donna  RoKdriguez  de  Grijalva,"  answered  the  duenna :  "  what  would  you  have 
with  me,  friend?"     **  I  wish,  madam  Donna  Kodriguez,"  replied  Sancho,  "you 


would  be  so  good  as  to  step  to  the  castle-gate,  where  you  will  find  a  dapple  ass 
of  mine ;  and  be  so  kind  as  to  order  him  to  be  put  into  the  stable,  or  put  him 
there  yourself ;  for  the  poor  thing  is  a  little  timorous,  and  cannot  abide  to  be 
alone.*'  "  If  the  master  be  of  the  same  web  as  the  man,"  answered  the  duenna, 
"  we  are  finely  thriven !  Go,  brother,  it  was  an  evil  hour  for  you  and  him  that 
brought  you  hither,  and  look  after  your  beaet  yourself,  for  the  duennas  of  this 
house  are  not  accustomed  to  do  such  offices."  "How  now!"  answered  Sancho; 
"  I  have  heard  my  master  say — and  he  is  a  notable  hand  at  history — ^that  when 
Lancelot  came  from  Britain  ladies  took  care  of  his  person,  and  duennas  of  his 
horse  :  and,  as  for  my  ass,  whatever  you  may  think,  faith,  I  would  not  swap  him 
for  signer  Lancelot's  steed."  "  Hark  ye,  friend,  if  you  are  a  dealer  in  jests,  take  your 
wares  to  another  market,  here  they  will  not  pass — ^a  fig,  say  I,  for  your  whole 
budget !"  "I  thank  you  for  that,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  for  1  am  sure  it  will  be  a  ripe 
one : — ^if  sixty's  the  game,  you  will  not  lose  it  for  want  of  a  trick."  "  You  beast  !'* 
cried  the  duenna,  foaming  with  rage;  "  whether  I  am  old  or  not,  to  God  I  account, 
and  not  to  thee — ^rascal,  garlic-eatiag  stinkard  !"  This  she  uttered  so  loud  that 
the  duchess  turned  towards  them,  and,  seeing  the  duenna  in  such  agitation,  and 
har  face  and  eyes  in  a  flame,  asked  her  with  whom  she  was  so  antrrv.     "  With 
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this  man  here/*  answered  the  daenna,  "who  has/ desired  me,  in  good  earnest, 

to  go  and  pnt  into  the  stahle  an  ass  of  his  that  standl9  at  the  castle-gate :  raking 

np,  as  an  example,^  the  tale  of  one  Lancelot,  whose  t^eed  was  attended  by.  ladies; 

^v      y  ^  .1.  rr,  .  cmd,  to  complete  his  imperti- 

neCDCe,  he  coolly  teUs  me  that 
I  am  old !"  "  That  indeed," 
sai(l.  the  duchess,  "  is  an  afi&ont 
which  cannot  be  endnred." 
Then,  turning  to  Sancho,  "  Be 
assured,  friend  Sancho,"  said 
sho,  ''  you  are  mistaken  on  that 
point;  the  veil  which  Bonna 
Kodriguez  wears  is  more  for 
authority  and  fashion  than  on 
account  of  her  years."  **  May 
I  never  again  Jbiow  a  prosper- 
ous one,"  quoth  Sancho,  **  if  I 
meant  her  any  offence !  I  only 
spoke  because  of  the  great  love 
I  bear  to  my  ass,  and  I  thought 
that  I  could  not  do  better  than 
recommend  him  to  the  chari- 
table care  of  the  good  signora 
Donna  Rodriguez."  DonQuis- 
ote,  hearing  this  altercation, 
(  now  interfered.  "Sancho,"  said 
!  he,  **  is  this  a  fit  place  for  such 

discourse  .^"  "  Sir,"  answered 
Sancho,  "  every  one  must  speak  ol  iiis  w  luits,  let  him  be  where  he  will.  Here 
I  bethought  me  of  Dapple,  and  here  I  spoke  of  him ;  and  if  I  had  thought  of 
him  in  the  stable  I  should  have  spoken  of  him  there."  To  which  the  duke  said, 
**  Sancho  is  very  much  in  the  right,  and  deserves  no  censure.  Dapple  shall  have 
provender  to  his  hearths  content;  and  let  Sancho  take  no  further  care,  for  he  shall 
be  treated  l\ke  his  own  person." 

With  this  conversation — ^pleasing  to  all  but  Don  Quixote — they  ascended  the 
great  stairs,  and  conducted  the  knight  into  a  spacious  hall,  sumptuously  hxing 
with  cloth  of  gold  and  rich  brocade.  Six  damsels  attended  to  take  off  his  armour 
and  serve  as  pages,  all  tutored  by  the  duke  and  duchess  in  their  behaviour 
towards  him,  in  order  to  confirm  his  delusion.  Don  Quixote,  being  now  unarmed, 
remained  in  his  straight  breeches  and  chamois  doubtlet,  lean,  tall,  and  stiff,  with 
his  cheeks  shrunk  into  his  head ;  making  such  a  figure  that  the  damsels  who 
waited  on  him  had  much  difficidty  to  restrain  their  mirth,  and  observe  in  his 
presence  that  decorum  which  had  been  strictly  enjoined  by  their  lord  and  lady. 
They  begged  he  would  suffer  himself  to  be  undressed,  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
his  linen ;  but  he  would  by  no  means  consent,  saying  that  modesty  was  as  be- 
coming a  knight-errant  as  courage.  However,  he  bade  them  give  the  shirt  to 
Sancho ,  and,  retiring  with  him  to  an  apartment  where  there  was  a  rich  bed, 
he  pidled  off  his  clothes,  and  there  put  it  on.  Being  thus  alone  with  Sancho, 
he  said  to  him,  "Tell  me,  buffoon  and  blockhead!  dost  thou  imagine  it  a  becoming 
thing  to  abuse  and  insult  a  duenna  so  venerable  and  so  worthy  of  respect  ?  Was 
that  a  time  to  think  of  Dapple?  Or  is  it  probable  that  these  noble  persons 
would  suffer  our  beasts  to  fare  poorly,  when  they  treat  their  owners  so  honour- 
ably ?  For  the  love  of  God,  Sancho,  restrain  thyself,  and  discover  not  the  grain, 
lest  it  should  be  seen  how  coarse  the  web  is  of  which  thou  art  spun.  Remember, 
tnuier,  the  master  is  esteemed  in  proportion  as  his  servants  are  respectable  and 
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"well-behaved ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  adyantagefl  which  the  great  enjoj  oYei 
other  men  is  that  they  are  served  by  domestics  of  a  superior  mould.  Dost  thou 
not  consider — ^plague  to  thyself,  and  torment  to  me ! — that  if  it  is  perceived 
that  thou  art  a  rude  clown  or  a  conceited  fool,  they  will  be  apt  to  think  that  I 
am  an  impostor,  or  some  knight  of  the  sharping  order  ?  Avoid,  friend  Sancho, 
pray  avoid,  these  impertinences,  for  whoever  sets  up  for  a  talker  and  a  wit  sinks, 
at  the  first  trip,  into  a  contemptible  buffoon.  Bridle  thy  tongue :  consider  and 
deliberate  upon  thy  words  before  they  quit  thy  lips ;  and  recollect  that  we  are 
now  in  a  place  whence,  by  tlie  help  of  God  and  the  valour  of  my  arm,  we  may 
depart  bettered  by  three,  or  perhaps  five-fold,  in  fortune  and  reputation."  San- 
cho promised  him  faithfully  to  sew  up  his  mouth,  or  bite  his  tongue  before  he 
spoke  a  word  that  was  not  duly  considered,  and  to  the  purpose;  and  assured  him 
that  he  need  be  under  no  fear  of  his  saying  anything  that  would  tend  to  his 
worship's  discredit. 

Don  Quixote  then  dressed  himself,  girt  on  his  sword,  threw  the  scarlet  mantle 
over  his  shoulders,  put  on  a  green  satin  cap  which  the.  damsels  had  given  him, 
and  thus  equipped  marched  out  into  the  great  saloon,  where  he  found  the 
damsels  drawn  up  on  each  side  in  two  equal  ranks,  and  all  of  them  provided 


V  ".^     fr  "N. 


with^an  equipage  for  washing  his  hands,  which  they  administered  with  many 
reVeAnces  and  much  ceremony.  Then  came  twelve  pages,  with  the  major-domo, 
to  conduct  him  to  dinner,  the  lord  and  lady  being  now  waiting  for  him ;  and, 
Laving  placed  him  in  the  midst  of  them  wifii  great  pomp  anifceremony,  they 
proceeded  to  another  hall,  where  a  rich  table  was  spread  with  four  covers  only. 
The  duke  and  duchess  came  to  the  door  to  receive  him,  accompanied  by  a  grave 
ecclesiastic— one  of  those  who  govern  great  men's  houses :  one  of  those  who,,  not 
being  nobly  bom  themselves,  arc  unable  to  direct  the  conduct  of  those  who  are 
so  J  who  would  have  the  liberality  of  the  great  measured  by  the  narrowness  of 
their  own  souls :  making  those  whom  they  govern  penurious,  under  the  pretence 
vf  teaching  them  to  be  prudent.     One  of  this  species  was  the  grave  ecclesiastic 
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who  came  out  with  the  dtike  to  receive  Don  Quixote.  After  a  thousand  courtlf 
compliments  mutually  interchanged,  Don  Quixote  advanced  towards  the  table, 
between  the  duke  and  duchess,  and,  on  preparing  to  seat  themselyes,  they  offered 
the  upper  end  to  Don  Quixote,  who  would  have  declined  it  but  for  the  pressing 
importunities  of  the  duke.  The  ecclesiastio  seated  himself  opposite  to  the  knight, 
and  the  duke  and  duchess  on  each  side.  Sancho  was  present  all  the  while,  in 
amazement  to  see  the  honour  paid  by  those  great  people  to  his  master,  and, 
whilst  the  numerous  entreaties  and  ceremonies  were  passing  between  the  duke 
and  Don  Quixote,  before  he  would  sit  down  at  the  head  of  the  table,  he  said, 
**  With  your  honour's  leave  I  will  tell  you  a  story  of  what  happened  in  our  town 
about  seats.''  Don  Quixote  immediately  began  to  tremble,  not  doubting  that 
he  was  going  to  say  something  absurd.  Sancho  observed  him,  and,  understanding 
his  loo^,  he  said,  *'  Be  not  afraid,  sir,  of  my  breaking  looae,  or  saying  anything 
that  is  not  pat  to  t^e  purpose.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  advice  your  worship 
gave  me  awhile  ago,  about  talking  much  or  little,  well  or  ill."  <'  I  remember 
nothing,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  say  what  thou  wilt,  so  thou  say'st 
It  quickly.'*  "  What  I  would  say,"  quoth  Sancho,  "is  very  true,  for  my  master 
Don  Quixote,  who  is  present,  will  not  suffer  me  to  lie."  **  Lie  as  muoh  as  thou 
wilt  for  me,  Sancho,"  replied  Don  Quixote ;  *'  I  shall  not  hinder  thee;  but  take 
heed  what  thou  art  going  to  say."  **  I  have  heeded  it  over  and  over  again,  so 
that  it  is  as  safe  as  if  I  had  the  game  in  my  hand,  as  you  shall  presently  see." 
"  Your  graces  will  do  well,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  to  order  this  blockhead  to 
retire,  that  you  may  get  rid  of  his  troublesome  folly."  "By  the  life  of  the 
duke,"  quoth  the  duchess,  "  Sancho  shall  not  stir  a  jot  from  me :  I  have  a  great 
regard  for  him,  and  am  assured  of  his  discretion."  "Many  happy  years  ma} 
your  holiness  live,"  quoth  Sancho,  "for  the  good  opinion  you  have  of  me,  little 
as  I  deserve  it     But  the  tale  I  would  tell  is  this : 

"  A  certain  gentleman  of  our  town,  very  rich,  and  of  a  good  family — ^for  he 
was  descended  from  the  Alamos  of  Jiedina  del  Gampo,  and  married  Donna  Mencia 
de  Quinnones,  who  was  daughter  to  Don  Alonzo  de  Maranon,  knight  of  the  order 
of  St.  James,  the  same  that  was  drowned  in  the  Herradura,  about  whom  that 
quarrel  happened  in  our  town,  in  which  it  was  said  my  master  Don  Quixote  had 
a  hand,  and  Tommy  the  mad-cap,  son  of  Bolvastro  the  blacksmitb,  was  hurt — 
pray,  good  master  of  mine,  is  not  all  this  true  ?  Speak,  I  beseech  you,  that  their 
worships  may  not  take  me  for  some  lying  prater."  "  As  yet,"  said  the  ecclesiastic, 
"  I  take  you  rather  for  a  prater  than  for  a  liar ;  but  I  know  not  what  I  shall 
next  take  you  for."  "  Thou  hast  produced  so  many  witnesses  and  so  many 
proofs,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  that  I  cannot  but  say  thou  may'st  probably  be 
speaking  truth ;  but,  for  heaven's  sake,  shorten  thy  story,  or  it  will  last  these 
two  days."  "He  shall  shorten  nothing,"  quoth  the  duchess;  "and,  to  please 
me,  he  shall  tell  it  his  own  way,  although  he  were  not  to  finish  these  six  days ; 
and,  should  it  last  so  long,  they  would  be  to  me  days  of  delight." 

"I  must  tell  you,  then,"  proceeded  Sancho,  "that  this  same  gentleman — 
whom  I  know  as  well  as  I  do  my  right  hand  from  my  left,  for  it  is  not  a  bow- 
shot from  my  house  to  his — invited  a  husbandman  to  dine  with  him — a  poor 
man,  but  mainly  honest."  "On,  friend,"  said  the  chaplain,  "for,  at  the  rate 
you  proceed,  your  tale  wiU  not  reach  its  end  till  you  reach  the  other  world." 
"  I  shall  stop,"  ^i^plied  Sancho,  "  before  I  get  half  way  thither,  if  it  please  God ! 
This  same  farmer,  coming  to  the  house  of  the  gentleman  his  inviter — God  rest 
his  soul ;  for  he  is  dead  and  gone ;  and,  moreover,  died  like  an  angel,  as  it  is 
said — ^for  I  was  not  by  myself,  being,  at  that  time,  gone  a  reaping  to  Tembleque." 
"Piithee,  son,"  said  the  ecclesiastic,  "come  back  quickly  from  Tembleque,  and 
stay  not  to  bury  the  gentleman,  imless  you  are  determined  upon  more  burials; — 
pray  make  an  end  of  your  tale."  "  The  business,  then,"  quoth  Sancho,  "was 
this,  tH<«^  they  beii^g  ready  to  sit  down  to  table — me  thinks  I  see  them  plainer 
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than  ever.**  The  duke  and  dnchess  were  highly  diverted  at  the  impatienoe  of 
the  good  ecclesiastic,  and  at  the  length  and  pauses  of  Saucho's  tale;  hut  Don  Quixote 
was  almost  suffocated  with  rage  and  vexation.  ''I  say  then/'  quoth  Sancho, 
"  that,  as  they  were  both  standing  before  the  dinner-table,  just  ready  to  sit  down, 
the  farmer  insisted  that  the  gentleman  should  take  the  upper-end'of  the  table, 
and  the  gentleman  as  positively  pressed  the  fisurmer  to  take  it,  saying  he  ought 
to  be  master  in  his  own  house.  But  the  countryman,  piqueing  himself  upon  his 
good  breeding,  still  refused  to  comply,  till  the  gentleman  losing  all  patience,  laid 
both  his  hands  upon  the  farmer's  shoulders,  and  made  him  sit  down  by  main 
force,  saying,  *  Sit  thee  down,  clod-pole !  for  in  whatever  place  I  am  seated,  ihat 
is  the  upper  end  to  thee.'  This  is  my  tale,  and  truly  I  think  it  comes  in  here 
pretty  much  to  the  purpose." 

The  natural  brown  of  Bon  Quixote's  face  was  flushed  with  anger  and  shame 
at  Sancho's  insinuations,  so  that  the  duke  and  duchess,  seeing  Ms  distress,  en- 
deavoured to  restrain  their  laughter;  and,  to  prevent  further  impertinence  from 
Sancho,  the  duchess  asked  Don  Quixote  what  news  he  had  last  received  of  the 
lady  Dulcinea,  and  whether  he  had  lately  sent  her  any  presents  of  giants  or 
caitiffs,  since  he  must  certainly  have  vanquished  many.  ''Alas,  madam!"  an- 
swered he,  "  my  misfortunes  luive  had  a  beginning,  but  they  will  never  have  an 
end.  Giants  I  have  conquered,  and  robbers,  and  wicked  caitiffs ;  and  many  have 
I  sent  to  the  mistress  of  my  soul ;  but  where  should  they  find  her,  transformed 
as  she  now  is  into  the  homeliest  nistic  wench  that  the  imaarination  ever  conceived  r" 


•♦1  know  not,  sir,  how  that  can  be,"  quoth  Sancho,  "for  to  me  she  appeartM] 
the  most  beautiful  creature  in  tlio  world :  at  least  for  nimbleness,  or  in  a  kiini 
of  a  spring  she  has  with  her,  I  am  sure  no  stage  tumbler  can  go  beyond  her. 
In  good  faith,  m}'  lady  duchess,  she  springs  from  the  ground  upon  an  ass  as  if 
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she  were  a  cat"  ''Have  you  seen  her  enchanted,  Sancho?"*  quoth  the  dul^e. 
"  Seen  her !''  answered  Sancho;  **  who  the  devil  was  it  but  I  that  first  hit  upon 
the  business  of  her  enchantment  ?  Tea,  she  is  as  much  enchanted  as  mj  father." 
The  ecclesiastic,  when  he  heard  talk  of  giants,  caitiffis,  and  enchantments,  began 
to  suspect  that  this  must  be  the  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  whose  history  the 
duke  was  often  reading ;  and  he  had  as  frequently  reproved  him  for  so  doing ; 
telling  him  it  was  idle  to  read  such  fooleries.  Being  assured  of  the  truth  of  his 
suspicion,  with  much  indignation  he  said  to  the  duke,  "  Your  excellency  wiU 
be  accountable  to  God  for  the  actions  of  this  poor  man — ^this  Don  Quixote,  or 
Don  Coxcomb,  or  whatever  you  are  pleased  to  call  him,  cannot  be  qxdte  so  mad 
as  your  excellency  would  make  him  by  thus  encouraging  his  extravagant  femdes/' 
Then  turning  to  Don  Quixote,  he  said — ''And  you,  signer  addle-pate,  who  has 
thrust  it  into  your  brain  that  you  are  a  knight-errant,  and  that  you  vanquish 
giants  and  robbers  ?  Go,  get  you  home  in  a  good  hour,  and  in  such  are  you  now 
admonished ;  return  to  your  family,  and  look  to  your  children,  if  you  have  any : 
mind  your  afiairs,  and  cease  to  be  a  vagabond  about  the  world,  sucking  the  wind, 
and  drawing  on  yourself  the  derision  of  all  that  know  you,  or  know  you  not. 
Where,  with  a  murrain,  have  you  ever  found  that  there  are,  or  ever  were,  in 
the  world  such  creatures  as  knights-errant  ?  Where  are  there  giants  in  Spain, 
or  caitiffs  in  La  Mancha,  or  enchanted  Dulcineas,  or  all  the  rabble  rout  of  foUies 
that  are  told  of  you  ?"  Don  Quixote  was  very  attentive  to  the  words  of  the 
reverend  gentleman,  and,  finding  that  he  was  now  silent,  regardless  of  the  respect 
due  to  the  duke  and  duchess,  up  he  started,  with  indignation  and  fury  in  his 
looks,  and  said—but  his  answer  deserves  a  chapter  to  itself. 


:  ;,i  M 
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CHAPTEB   XXXIII. 


or  THB  ▲KB'WBB  DOR  QUIXOTE  OAYB  TO  HIS  BEPBOVBR  ;  WITH  OTBXH  IMPOBTAVT  ISO 

PLBASnrO  BTEKT8. 

J  '  ^         PBiNOijra  to  his  feet,  Don  Qtiixote, 

;    /   /        ,  rk^i  trembling  like  quicksilver  from 

I  /    (         /         I    '  V    ih        ^®^  ^  ^^^  "^  ®^  agitated  voice 

'     -'     ,   ^      -'  '  ,    1     1   I'u '^^      «^<^'   "^®  P^ce  where  I  am, 

.P-         '    ./    ,  V  III!    I  ^^/'iU      and  the  presence  of  the  noble 

personages  before  whom  I  stand, 
as  well  as  the  respect  which  I 
have  ever  entertained  for  your 
profession,  restrain  my  just  in- 
dignation ;  for  these  reasons,  and 
because  I  know,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  that  the  weapons  of 
gownsmen,  like  those  of  women, 
are  their  tongues,  with  the 
same  weapon,  in  equal  combat, 
I  wiU  engage  your  reve- 
rence, from  whom  good  counsel 
might  have  been  expected,  rather 
than  scurrility.  Charitable  and 
wholesome  reproof,  requires  a 
different  language;  at  least  it 
must  be  owned  that  reproach  so 
public,  as  well  as  rude,  exceeds 

z:i:_^==^=—  "•»-        ^®  boimds  of  decent  reprehen- 

^^"^  sion.    Mildness,  sir,  would  have 

been  better  than  asperity ;  but  was  it  either  just  or  decent,  at  once,  and  without 
knowledge  of  the  &ul^  plainly  to  proclaim  the  offender — madman  and  idiot  ? 
Tell  me,  I  beseech  your  reverence,  for  which  of  the  follies  you  have  observed 
in  me  do  you  thus  condemn  and  revile  me,  desiring  me  to  go  home  and  take 
care  of  my  house,  and  of  my  wife  and  children,  without  Imowing  whether  I 
have  either  ?  What !  there  is  nothing  more  to  do,  then,  but  boldly  enter  into 
other  men's  houses,  and  govern  the  masters,  for  a  poor  pedagogue,  who  never 
saw  more  of  the  world  than  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  aroimd  him,  rashly  to 
presume  to  give  laws  to  chivalry,  and  pass  judgments  upon  knights-errant !  Is 
it,  forsooth,  idleness,  or  time  mis-spent,  to  range  the  world,  not  seekiag  its 
pleasures,  but  its  hardships,  through  which  good  men  aspire  to  the  seat  of  im- 
mortality ?  If  men,  high  bom,  and  of  liberal  minds,  were  to  proclaim  me  a 
madman,  I  should  regard  it  as  an  irreparable  affront :  but  to  be  esteemed  a  fool 
by  pedants  who  never  trod  the  paths  of  chivaly,  I  value  it  not  a  rush.  A  knight 
I  am,  and  a  knight  I  will  die,  if  it  be  heaven's  good- will.  Some  choose  the 
spacious  field  of  proud  ambition;  others  the  mean  path  of  servile  and  base 
flattery;  some  seek  the  way  of  deceitful  hypocrisy,  and  others  that  of  true 
religion :  but  I,  directed  by  the  star  that  rules  my  fate,  take  the  narrow  path 
of  knight  errantry ;  despising  wealth,  but  thirsting  for  honour.    I  have  redr^sed 
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grieyanceB,  righted  wrongs,  chastised  insolence,  ranqnished  giants,  and  trampled 
upon  hobgoblms:  I  am  enamoured — for  knights-errant  must  be  so;  but  I  am 
conscious  of  no  licentious  passion — my  love  ia  of  the  chaste  Platonic  kind.  My 
intentions  are  always  directed  to  virtuous  ends — to  do  good  to  all,  and  injury  to 
none.  Whether  he  who  thus  means,  thus  acts,  and  thus  lives,  deserves  to  be 
called  fool,  let  your  highnesses  judge,  most  excellent  duke  and  duchess." 

"  Well  said,  i*  feith !  "  quoth  Sancho.  *•  Say  no  more  for  yourself,  good  lord 
and  master;  for  there  is  nothing  more  in  the  world  to  be  said,  thought  or  done. 
And,  besides,  this  gentleman  denying,  as  he  has  denied,  that  there  neither  are, 
nor  ever  were,  knights-errant,  no  wonder  if  he  knows  nothing  of  what  he  has 
been  talking  about."  "So  then,"  said  the  ecclasiastic,  "you  I  suppose,  are  the 
same  Sancho  Panza  they  talk  of,  to  whom  it  is  said  your  master  has  promised  an 
island  V  "  I  am  that  Sancho,"  replied  the  squire,  "  and  deserve  it  too,  as  well  as 
any  other  he  whatever.  Of  such  as  me,  it  is  said,  '  Keep  company  with  the  good, 
and  thou  will  be  one  of  them;*  and,  '  Not  with  whom  thou  wert  bred,  b)it  with 
whom  thou  hast  fed ;*  and,  'He  that  leoneth  against  a  good  tree,  a  good  shelter 
findeth  he.'  I  have  leaned  and  stuck  close  to  a  good  master  these  many  months, 
and  shall  be  such  another  as  he,  if  it  be  God*s  good  pleasure ;  and  if  he  lives,  and 
I  live,  neither  shall  he  wont  kingdoms  to  rule,  nor  I  islands  to  govern."  "That 
you  shall  not,  friend  Sancho,"  said  the  duke,  "for  in  the  name  of  signer  Don 
Quixote,  I  promise  you  the  government  of  one  of  mine  now  vacant,  and  of  no 
inconsiderable  value."  "Kneel,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "and  kiss  his 
excellency's  feet  for  the  favour  he  has  done  thee."  Sancho  did  so ;  upon  which 
the  ecclesiastic  got  up  from  table  in  great  wrath^  saying,  "  By  the  habit  I  wear, 
I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  say  that  your  excellency  is  as  simple  as  these  sinners; 
no  wonder  they  are  mad,  since  wise  men  authorise  their  follies  i  Your  excellency 
may  stay  with  them,  if  you  please ;  but  while  they  are  in  this  house  I  will 
remain  in  my  own,  and  save  myself  the  trouble  of  reproving  where  I  cannot 
amend."  Then,  without  saying  another  word,  and  leaving  his  meal  unfinished, 
uway  he  went,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  duke  and  duchess :  though^ 
indeed,  the  duke  could  not  say  much,  through  laughter  at  his  foolish  petulance. 

As  soon  as  his  laughter  would  allow  him,  the  duke  said  to  Don  Quixote,  "  Sir 
knight  of  the  lions,  you  have  answered  so  well  for  yourself  and  your  profession, 
that  you  can  require  no  further  satisfaction  of  the  angry  clergyman ;  especially  if 
you  consider  that,  whatever  he  might  say,  it  was  impossible  for  him,  as  you  well 
know,  to  afiront  a  person  of  your  character."  "  It  is  true,  my  lord,"  answered 
Don  Quixote,  "  whoever  cannot  receive  an  afi&ont  cannot  give  one.  Women, 
children,  and  churchmen,  as  they  cannot  defend  themselves  il  attacked,  so  they 
cannot  be  affronted,  because,  as  your  exceUenoy  better  knows,  there  is  this  differ- 
ence between  an  injury  and  an  affront :  on  a&ont  must  come  from  a  person  who 
not  only  gives  it,  but  who  can  maintain  it  when  it  is  given :  an  injury  may 
come  from  any  hand.  A  man,  for  example,  walking  in  the  street,  is  ti^expedtedly 
set  upon  by  ten  armed  men  who  beat  him :  he  draws  his  sword  to  avenge  the 
injuiy,  but,  the  assailants  overpowering  him  by  numbers,  he  is  compelled  to  forego 
the  satis&iction  he  desired :  this  person  is  injured,  but  not  afi&onted. .  Again,  let 
us  suppose  one  man  to  come  secretly  behind  another  and  strike  him  with  a  cudgel, 
then  run  away :  the  man  pursues  him,  but  the  offender  escapes :  he  who  received 
the  blow  is  injured,  it  is  true,  but  has  received  no  afiront,  because  the  violence 
offered  is  not  maintained.  If  he  who  gave  the  blow,  though  it  was  done  basely, 
stands  his  ground  to  answer  for  the  deed,  then  he  who  was  struck  is  both  injured 
and  a£&onted :  injured  because  he  was  struck  in  a  secret  and  oowaidly  manner, 
and  af&onted  because  he  who  gave  the  blow  stood  his  ground  to  maintain  what 
he  had  done.  According  to  the  laws  of  duel,  therefore,  I  may  be  injured,  but 
not  affironted;  for,  as  women  and  children  can  neither  resent  nor  fflaint>ftin  oppo- 
sition, so  it  is  wiUi  the  clergy,  who  carry  no  weapons,  either  offensive  or  d^fea- 
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sive ;  and,  though  they  have  a  right  to  ward  off  all  violence  offered  to  themBelves, 
they  can  offer  no  affront  that  demands  hononrahle  satisfaction.  Upon  consider- 
ation, therefore,  although  I  hefore  said  I  was  injured,  I  now  affirm  that  it  could 
not  be;  for  he  who  can  receiye  no  affiront  can  give  none;  and,  consequently,  I 
neither  ought,  nor  do,  feel  any  resentment  for  what  that  good  man  said  to  mc — 
only  I  could  have  wished  he  had  staid  a  little  longer,  that  I  might  have  convinced 
him  of  his  error  in  supposing  that  knights-errant  never  existed  in  the  world. 
Indeed,  had  Amadis,  or  any  of  his  numerous  descendants,  heard  so  strange  an 
assertion,  I  am  persuaded  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  his  reverence."  ''That 
I  will  swear,"  quoth  Sancho ;  "at  one  slash  they  woidd  have  cleft  him  from  top 
to  bottom  like  a  pomegranate ;  they  were  not  folks  to  he  so  jested  with.  Ods, 
life  !  had  Eeynaldos  de  Montalvan  heard  the  little  gentleman  talk  at  that  rate, 
he  Would  have  given  him  such  a  gag  as  would  have  stopped  his  mouth  for  three 
3'earB  at  least.  Ay,  ay,  let  him  fall  into  their  clutches,  and  see  how  he  will  get 
out  again !"  The  duchess  was  overcome  with  laughter  at  Sancho's  zeal,  and 
thought  him  more  diverting  and  mad  than  his  master;  indeed  many  others  at 
that  time  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

At  length,  Don  Quixote  being  pacified  and  calm,  and  the  dinner  ended,  the 
rioth  was  removed :  whereupon  four  damsels  entered,  one  with  a  silver  ewer, 


another  with  a  bason,  also  of  silver,  a  third  with  two  fine  clean  towels  over  her 
shoulder,  and  the  fourth  with  her  sleeves  tucked  up  to  her  elbows,  and  in  her 
white  hands  (for  doubtless  they  were  white),  a  wash -ball  of  Naples  soap.  The 
damsel  who  held  the  basin  now  respectfully  approached  the  knight,  and  placed 
it  under  his  beard,  while  he  wondering  at  tihe  ceremony,  yet  believing  it  to  be  the 
custom  of  that  country  to  wash  beards  instead  of  hands,  obediently  thrust  out  his 
chin  as  far  as  he  could ;  whereupon  the  ewer  began  to  rain  up  on  his  face,  while 
the  damsel  of  the  wash- ball  lathered  his  beard  with  great  dexteritv,  covering, 
with  a  snow-white  froth,  not  only  the  beard,  but  the  whole  &ce,  of  the  submis- 
sive knight,  even  over  his  eyes,  which  he  was  compelled  to  close.  The  duke  and 
duchess,  who  were  not  in  the  secret,  were  eager  to  know  the  issue  of  this  ex- 
traordinary ablution.  The  barber-damsel  having  raised  a  lather  a  span  high, 
pretended  that  the  water  was  all  used,  and  ordered  the  girl  with  the  ewer  to  fetch 
more,  telling  her  that  signor  Don  Quixote  would  stay  till  she  came  back.  Thus 
ho  was  left,  the  strangest  and  most  ridiculous  figure  imaginable,  to  the  gaze  of 
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all  that  were  present;  and,  seeing  him  with  hia  neckhalf  an  eil  long,  nune  than 
moderately  swarthy,  his  eyes  half  shut,  and  his  whole  lisage  under  a  coyezing  <n. 
white  foam,  it  was  marreUous,  and  a  sign  of  great  discretion,  that  they  were  able 
to  preserve  their  graTity.  The  damsels  oonoemed  in  the  jest  hnng  down  their 
eyes,  not  daring  to  look  at  their  lord  or  lady,  who  were  £yided  between  anger 
and  mirth.  Not  knowing  whether  to  chastise  the  girls  for  their  boldness,  or 
reward  them  for  the  amusement  their  device  had  afforded.  The  water-nymph 
returned,  and  the  beard- washing  was  finished,  when  she  who  was  charged  with 
the  towels  performed  the  office  of  wiping  and  drying  with  much  deliberation; 
and  thus  the  ceremony  being  conclndeid,  the  four  damsels  at  once,  making  him  a 
profound  reverence,  were  retiring,  when  the  dnke,  to  prevent  Don  Quixote  from 
suspecting  the  jest,  called  the  damsel  with  the  basin,  and  said,  "  Come  and  do 
your  duty,  and  take  care  that  you  have  water  enough."  The  girl,  who  was 
shrowd  and  active,  went  up,  and  applied  the  basin  to  the  duke's  chm  in  the  same 
manner  she  had  done  to  that  of  Don  Quixote;  and  with  equal  adroitness,  but  more 
celerity,  repeated  the  ceremony  of  ladiering,  washing.^and  wiping,  and  the  whole 
being  done,  they  made  their  curtsies,  and  retired.  The  duke,  however,  had  de- 
clared, as  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  he  would  have  chastised  them  for  their 
pertness,  if  they  had  refused  to  serve  him  in  the  same  manner.  Sancho  was  very 
attentive  to  this  washing  ceremony.  "  Heaven  guide  me ! "  said  he,  muttering 
to  himself,  *'  is  it  the  custom,  I  wonder,  of  this  place  to  wash  the  beards  of 
squires,  as  well  as  of  knights  ?  On  my  conscience  and  soul,  I  need  it  much ;  and  if 
they  would  give  me  a  stroke  of  a  razor,  I  should  take  it  for  a  still  greater  fkvour." 
''What  are  you  saying  to  yourself,  Sancho?'*  quoth  the  duchess.  ''I  say, 
madam,*'  answered  Sancho,  ''  that  in  other  houses  of  the  great,  I  have  always 
heard  that,  when  the  cloth  is  taken  away,  the  custom  is  to  bring  water  to  wash 
hands,  but  not  suds  to  scour  beards ;  and  therefore  one  must  live  long  to  see 
much.  It  is  also  said,  he  who  lives  long  must  suffer  much;  though,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  to  be  so  scoured  must  be  rather  a  pleasure  than  a  pain."  **  Be  under 
no  concern,  friend  Sancho,'*  quoth  the  duchess ;  **  for  I  will  order  my  damsels  to 
see  to  your  washing,  and  to  lay  you  a  bucking  too,  if  needfuL*'  **  For  the  pre- 
sent, if  my  beard  get  a  scouring  I  shall  be  content,"  said  Sancho ;  "for  the  rest 
God  will  provide  hereafter."  ''  Here,  steward,"  said  the  duchess,  **  attend  to 
the  wishes  of  good  Sancho,  and  do  precisely  as  he  would  have  you."  He 
answered  thdt  signer  Sancho  should  in  all  things  be  punctually  obey^ ;  and  he 
then  went  to  dinner,  and  took  Sancho  along  with  him. 

Meantime,  Don  Quixote  remained  with  the  duke  and  duchess,  discoursing  on 
divers  matters  relating  to  arms  and  knight-errantry.  The  duchess  entreated 
Don  Quixote,  since  he  seemed  to  have  so  happy  a  memory,  that  he  would 
delineate  and  describe  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  the  lady  Dulcinea 
del  Toboso :  for,  if  fame  spoke  the  truth,  she  must  needs  be  the  fairest  creature 
in  the  world,  and,  consequently,  in  La  Mancha.  ''Madam,"  said  Don  Quixote, 
heaving  a  deep  sigh,  ''  if  I  could  pluck  out  my  heart,  and  place  it  before  you  on 
this  table,  your  highness  would  there  behold  her  painted  to  the  life,  and  I  might 
save  my  tongue  the  fruitless  labour  of  describing  that  which  can  scarcely  be 
conceived :  for  how  am  I  to  delineate  or  describe  the  perfections  of  that  paragon 
of  excellence  ?  My  shoulders  are  unequal  to  so  mighty  a  burthen ;  it  is  a  Usk 
worthy  of  the  pencils  of  Parrhasius,  Timantes,  and  Apelles,  and  the  chisel  of 
Lysippus,  to  produce,  in  speaking  pictures,  or  statues  of  bronze,  or  marble,  a 
copy  of  her  beauties,  and  Ciceronian  and  Demosthenian  eloquence  to  describe 
them."  ''  Pray,  signer  Don  Quixote,"  said  the  duchess,  "  what  do  you  mean 
by  Demosthenian? — ^a  word  I  do  not  recollect  ever  hearing."  **  Demosthenian 
eloquence,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  means  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  as 
Ciceronian  is  that  of  Cicero,  who  were  the  two  greatest  orators  and  rhetoricians 
in  the  world."     **  That  is  true,"  said  the  dukci  '*  and  you  betrayed  your  igno* 
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ranee  in  asking  such  a  qnestion ;  nerertheleas,  Bignor  Don  Quixote  wonld  giTO 
us  great  pleasure  bj  endeayonring  to  paint  her  to  us  :  for,  though  it  be  only  a 
rough  sketch,  doubtless  she  will  appear  such  as  the  most  beautiful  may  enyy." 
"  Ah  !  my  lord,  so  she  certainly  would,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  had  not  the 
misfortune  which  lately  befel  her,  blurred  andde&ced  the  lovely  idea,  and 
razed  it  from  my  memory: — such  a  misfortune,  that  I  ought  rather  to  bewail 
what  she  suffers  than  describe  what  she  is  ,*  for  your  excelleucies  must  know 
that,  going  not  many  days  since,  to  kiss  her  hands,  and  receive  her  benediction, 
with  her  commands  and  license  for  this  third  sally,  I  found  her  quite  anothei 
person  than  her  I  sought  for.     I  found  her  enchanted  and  transformed  from  a 
princess  into  a  country  wench,  from  beautifal  to  ugly,  from  an  angel  to  a  fiend, 
from  fragrant  to  pestiferous,  f^m  courtly  to  rustic,  from  light  to  darkness,  from 
a  dignified  lady  to  a  jumping  Joan — in  fine,  from  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  to  an  un- 
sighUy  bumpkin  of  Sayago."     **  Heaven  defend  me !"  exclaimed  the  duke,  ele- 
vating his  voice,  "  what  villain  can  have  done  the  world  so  much  injury  ?    Who 
has  deprived  it  of  the  beauty  that  delighted  it,  the  grace  that  charmed,  and  the 
modes^  that  did  it  honour  ?"     "  Who  ?'*  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  who  could 
it  be  but  some  malicious  enchants,  of  the  many  that  persecute  me : — that  wicked 
brood  that  was  sent  into  the  world  (mly  to  obscure  and  annihilate  the  exploits  o.' 
the  good,  and  to  blazon  forth  and  magnify  the  actions  of  the  wicked?  Enchanters 
have  hitherto  persecuted  me ;  enchanters  now  persecute  me,  and  so  they  wiU 
continue  to  do,  until  they  have  overwhelmed  me  and  my  lofty  chivalries,  into 
the  profound  abyss  of  oblivion.     Yes,  even  in  the  most  sensible  part  they  injure 
and  wound  me :  well  knowing  that  to  deprive  a  knight-errant  of  his  mistress  is 
to  deprive  him  of  the  eyes  he  sees  with,  the  sun  that  enlightens  him,  and  the 
food  that  sustains  him ;   for,  as  I  have  often  said,  and  now  repeat  it,  a  knight- 
errant,  without  a  mistress,  is  like  a  tree  without  leaves,  an  edifice  without  cement, 
and  a  shadow  without  the  material  substance  by  which  it  should  be  cast." 

**  All  this,"  said  the  duchess,  **  is  not  to  be  denied :  yet  if  the  published  his- 
tory of  Don  Quixote,  so  much  applauded  by  all  nations,  be  worthy  of  credit,  we 
are  bound  by  that  authority,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  think  that  there  is  no  such 
lady  in  the  world,  she  being  only  an  imaginary  lady,  begotten  and  bom  of  your 
own  brain,  and  dressed  out  with  all  the  graces  and  perfections  of  your  fimcy  !" 
"There  is  much  to  be  said  upon  this  point,"  answered  Don  Quixote :  '* heaven 
knows  whether  there  be  a  Dulcinea  in  the  world  or  not ;  and  whether  she  be 
imaginary  or  not  imaginary :  these  are  things  not  to  be  too  nicely  inquired  into. 
I  neither  begot,  nor  brought  forth,  my  mistress,  though  I  contemplate  her  as  a 
lady  endowed  with  all  those  qualifications  which  may  spread  the  glory  of  her 
name  over  the  whole  world : — such  as  possessing  beauty  without  blemish,  dignity 
without  pride,  love  with  modesty,  politeness  springing  from  courtesy,  and  courtesy 
from  good-breeding,  and,  finally  of  illustrious  descent ;  for  the  beauty  that  is  of 
a  noble  race,  shines  with  more  splendour  than  that  which  is  meanly  bom."  ''That 
cannot  be  doubted,"  quoth  the  duke ;  "  but  signor  Don  Quixote  must  here  give 
me  leave  to  speak  on  the  authority  of  the  history  of  his  exploits ;  for  there, 
although  it  be  allowed  that,  either  in  or  out  of  Toboso,  there  is  actually  a  Dul- 
cinea, and  that  she  is  no  less  beautiful  and  accomplished  than  your  worship  has 
described  her,  it  does  not  appear  that,  in  respect  to  high  descent,  she  is  upon  a 
level  with  the  Orianas,  the  Alastrajareaa,  Madasimas,  and  many  others  whose 
names,  as  you  well  know,  are  celebrated  in  history."  ''The  lady  Dulcinea," 
rep]ied  Don  Quixote,  "  is  the  daughter  of  her  own  works ;  and  your  grace  will 
acknowledge  that  virtue  ennobles  blood,  and  that  a  virtuous  person  of  humble 
birth  is  more  estimable  than  a  vicious  person  of  rank.  Besides,  that  incomparable 
lady  has  endowments  which  may  raise  her  to  a  erown  and  sceptre :  for  still 
greater  miracles  are  within  the  power  of  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  woman,  and, 
though  she  may  not,  in  form,  possess  the  advantage  you  question,  the  want  is 
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more  than  compenBated  by  that  mine  of  intrinsic  worth  which  ia  her  true  in- 
heritance.*' ''Certainly,  signer  Don  Quixote,"  cried  the. duchess,  ''you  tread 
with  great  caution,  and,  as  the  saying  is,  with  the  plummet  in  hand ;  neverthe- 
less, 1  am  determined  to  believe,  and  make  all  my  family,  and  even  my  lord 
duke,  if  neccssarv,  believe,  that  there  is  a  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  and  that  she  is 
at  this  moment  living,  beautiful,  highly-born,  and  well  deserving  that  such  a 
knight  as  signer  Don  Quixote  should  be  her  servant — which  is  the  highest  com- 
mendation I  can  bestow  upon  her.  But  there  yet  remains  a  small  matter  on  my 
mind,  concerning  which  I  cannot  entirely  excuse  my  friend  Sancho ;  and  it  is 
this :  in  the  history  of  your  deeds  we  are  told  that,  when  Sancho  Panza  took 
your  worship's  letter  to  the  lady  Dulcinea,  he  found  her  winnowing  a  sack  of 
wheat,  and  that,  too,  of  the  coarsest  kind — a  circumstance  that  seems  incom- 
patible with  her  high  birth.*'  To  this  Don  Quixote  repUed,  "  Your  grace  must 
know  that,  whether  directed  by  the  inscnitable  will  of  fete,  or  contrived  by  the 
malice  of  envious  enchanters,  it  is  certain  that  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  what 
has  befallen  me,  is  of  a  more  extraordinary  nature  than  what  usually  happens 
tx>  other  knights-errant ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  most  famous  of  that 
order  had  their  privileges ;  one  was  exempt  ^m  the  power  of  enchantment ; 
the  flesh  of  another  was  impenetrable  to  wounds,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
renowned  Orlando,  one  of  the  twelve  peers  of  France,  who,  it  is  said,  was 
invulnerable  excepting  in  the  heel  of  the  left  foot,  and  that,  too,  accessible  to  no 
weapon  but  the  point  of  a  large  pin ;  so  that  Bernardo  del  Carpio  (who  killed 
him  at  KoncesvaUes),  perceiving  that  he  could  not  wound  him  with  steel,  snatched 
him  from  the  ground,  and  squeezed  him  to  death  betwixt  his  arms ;  recollecting, 
probably,  that  the  giant  AntsBUS  was  so  destroyed  by  Hercules.  It  may  feirly 
be  presumed,  therefore,  that  I  have  some  of  those  privileges — ^not  that  of  being 
invulnerable,  for  experience  has  often  shown  me  that  I  am  made  of  tender  flesh, 
and  by  no  means  impenetrable ;  nor  that  of  being  exempt  from  the  power  of 
enchantment,  for  I  have  already  beeh  conflned  in  a  cage,  into  which,  but  for 
that  power,  the  whole  world  could  never  have  forced  me.     Sowever,  since  I 

'freed  myself  thence,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  no  other  can  reach  me ;  and  there- 
fore these  enchanters,  seeing  they  cannot  practise  their  wicked  artifices  upon 
my  person,  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  the  object  of  my  affections ;  hoping,  by 
their  evil  treatment  of  her  in  whom  I  exist,  to  take  that  life  which  was,  other- 
wise, proof  against  their  incantations.  I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that,  when 
Sancho  delivered  my  message  to  the  lady  Dulcinea,  they  presented  her  to  him 
in  the  form  of  a  country  wench  engaged  in  the  mean  employment  of  winnowing 
wheat.  But,  as  I  have  said  before,  what  she  seemed  to  winnow  was  not  red, 
neither  was  it  wheat,  but  grains  of  oriental  pearl ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  this, 
I  must  tell  your  excellencies  that,  passing  lately  through  Toboso,  I  could  nowhere 
find  the  palace  of  Dulcinea ; — ^nay  more,  not  many  days  ago  she  was  seen  by  my 
squire,  in  her  proper  figure,  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be  imagined,  while  at 

'  the  same  moment  she  appeared  to  me  a  coarse,  ugly,  country  wench,  and  her 
language,  instead  of  being  discretion  itself,  was  no  less  offensive.  Thus,  then, 
it  appears  that,  since  I  am  not,  and  probably  cannot  be,  enchanted,  she  is  made 
to  suffer;  she  is  the  enchanted,  the  injured,  the  metamorphosed  and  transformed ; 
in  her  my  enemies  have  revenged  themselves  on  me,  and  for  her  I  shall  live  in 
perpetual  tears  till  I  see  her  restored  to  her  pristine  state. 

'*  All  this  I  say  that  nothing  injurious  to  my  lady  may  be  inferred  from  what 
Sancho  has  related  of  her  sifting  and  winnowing ;  for,  if  she  appeared  so  changed 
to  me  at  one  time,  no  wonder  that  she  should  seem  transformed  to  him  at  another. 
Assuredly  the  peerless  Dulcinea  is  highly-born,  and  allied  in  blood  to  the  beat 
and  most  ancient  families  of  Toboso,  which  town  will,  from  her  name,  be  no  leas 
femous,  in  after  ages,  than  Troy  is  for  its  Helen,  and  Spain  for  its  Cava ;  though 
m  a  more  honourable  account.     And  in  regard  to  my  squire  Sancho  Panza  I  beg 
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your  highnesses  will  do  him  the  justice  to  believe  that  never  was  knight-errant 
served  by  a  squire  of  more  pleasantry.  His  shrewdness  and  simplicity  appear  at 
times  so  curiously  mingled,  that  it  is  amusing  to  consider  which  of  the  two 
prevails :  he  has  cunning  enough  to  be  suspected  of  knavery,  and  absurdity 
enough  to  be  thought  a  fool.  He  doubts  everything,  yet  he  believes  ever3rthing ; 
and,  when  I  imagine  him  about  to  sink  into  a  downright  idiot,  out  comes  some 
observation  so  pidiy  and  sagacious  that  I  know  not  where  to  stop  in  my  admiration. 
In  short,  I  would  not  ezhange  him  for  any  other  squire,  though  a  oity  were  offered 
me  in  addition ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  in  doubt  whether  I  shall  do  well  to  send 
him  to  the  govei^ment  your  highness  has  confered  on  him,  though  I  perceive  in 
him  a  capacity  so  well  suited  to  such  an  office,  that,  with  but  a  moderate  addition 
of  polish  to  his  understanding,  he  will  be  a  perfect  master  in  the  art  of  governing. 
Besides,  we  know,  by  sundiy  proofs,  that  neither  great  talents  nor  much  learning 
are  necessary  to  such  appointments ;  for  there  are  hundreds  of  governors  who, 
though  they  can  scarcely  read,  yet  in  their  duty  are  as  sharp  as  hawks.  The 
chief  requisite  is  a  good  intention ;  those  who  have  no  other  de^e  than  to  act 
uprightly,  will  always  find  able  and  virtuous  counsellors  to  instruct  them. 
Governors,  being  soldiers,  and  therefore  probably  unlearned,  have  often  need  of 
an  assistant  to  be  ready  with  advice.  My  counsel  to  Sancho  would  be,  '  All 
bribes  to  refuse,  but  insist  on  his  dues ;'  with  some  other  little  matters  which  lie 
in  my  breast,  and  which  shall  come  forth  in  proper  time  for  Sancho*B  benefit,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  island  he  is  to  govern." 


In  this  manner  were  the  duke,  the  duchess,  and  Don  Quixote  conversing,  when 
suddenly  a  great  noise  of  many  voices  was  heard  in  another  part  of  the  paldt*.e, 
and  presently  Sancho  rushed  into  the  saloon,  with  a  terrified  countenance,  and  a 
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dishclout  under  his  ohin,  followed  by  a  number  of  kitchen-helpers,  and  other 
inferior  servants ;  one  of  whom  carried  a  trough  full  of  something  that  seemed  to 
be  dish-water,  with  which  he  followed  dose  upon  Sancho,  and  zmidemany  efforts 
to  place  it  imder  his  chin,  while  another  scullion  seemed  equally  eager  to  wash 
his  beard  with  it.  **  What  is  the  matter,  fellows?"  quoth  the  duchess ;  **  what 
would  you  do  with  this  good  man  ?  do  you  not  know  that  he  is  a  governor  elect  ?  " 
"  This  gentleman/'  said  the  roguish  beard-washer,  **  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
washed,  according  to  custom,  and  as  our  lord  the  duke  and  his  master  have  been." 
''Yes,  I  will,"  answered  Sancho,  in  great  wrath,  "but  I  would  have  cleaner 
towels  and  clearer  suds,  and  not  such  filthy  hands;  for  there  is  no  such  difference 
between  me  and  my  master,  that  he  should  be  washed  with  angel-water  and  I 
with  devil's  ley.  The  customs  of  countries  or  of  great  men's  houses  are  good  as 
tax  as  they  are  agreable ;  but  this  of  beard-scouring,  here,  is  worse  than  the  fiiar's 
scourge.  My  beard  is  clean,  and  I  haye  no  need  of  such  refreshings ;  and  he  who 
offers  to  scour  me,  or  touch  a  hair  of  my  head — ^my  beard  I  should  say — wiUx  due 
reverence  be  it  spoken,  shall  feel  the  full  weight  of  my  fist  upon  his  skull;  for 
.  such  ceremonies  and  soapings  to  my  thinking  look  more  like  jokes  and  jibes  than 
a  civil  welcome."  The  duchess  was  convulsed  with  laughter  at  Sancho's  remon- 
strances and  rage,  but  Don  Quixote  could  not  endure  to  behold  lus  squire  so 
accoutred  with  a  filthy  towl,  and  baited  by  a  kitchen  rabble.  Making,  therefore, 
a  low  bow  to  the  duke  and  duchess,  as  if  requesting  their  permission  to  speak,  he 
said  to  the  greasy  tribe,  in  a  solemii  voice,  **  Hark  ye,  good  people,  be  pleased  to 
let  the  young  man  alone,  and  return  whence  ye  came,  or  whither  ye  list;  for  my 
squire  is  as  clean  as  another  man,  and  these  troughs  are  as  odious  to  him  as  a 
narrow-necked  jug.  Take  my  advice,  and  leave  him ;  for  neither  he  nor  I  under- 
stand this  kind  of  jesting."  "Ko,  no,"  quoth  Sancho  (interrupting  his  master), 
''  let  them  go  on  with  their  sport,  and  see  whether  I  will  bear  it  or  no  !  Let 
them  bring  hither  a  comb,  or  what  else  they  please,  and  curry  this  beard,  and 
if  they  find  anything  there  that  should  not  be  there,  I  will  give  them  leave  to 
shear  me  cross- wise." 

*'  Sancho  Panza  is  perfectly  right,"  said  the  duchess,  *'  and  will  be  so  in  what- 
ever h3  shall  say :  he  is  clean,  and,  as  he  truly  says,  needs  no  washing ;  and,  if 
he  be  not  pleased  with  our  custom,  he  is  master  of  his  own  will.  Besides,  un- 
mannerly scourers,  you  who  are  so  forward  to  purify  others,  are  yourselves 
shamefully  idle — in  truth,  I  should  say  impudent,  to  bring  your  troughs  and 
greasy  di^-clouts  to  such  a  personage  and  such  a  beard,  iostead  of  ewers  and 
basins  of  pure  gold,  and  towels  of  Dutch  diaper.  Out  of  my  sight,  barbarians ! 
low-bom  wretches,  who  cannot  help  showing  the  spite  and  envy  you  bear  to  the 
squires  of  knight^-errant ! "  The  roguish  crew,  and  even  the  major-domo,  who 
accompanied  them,  thought  the  duchess  was -in  earnest,  and,  hastily  removing 
the  foul  cloth  ^m  Sancho's  neck,  they  slunk  away  in  confusion.  The  squire,  on 
being  thus  delivered  from  what  he  thought  imminent  danger,  threw  himself  on 
his  knees  before  the  duchess, — ''  Heaven  bless  your  highness,"  quoth  he;  **  great 
persons  are  able  to  do  great  kindnesses.  Por  my  part,  I  know  not  how  to  repay 
your  ladyship  for  that  you  have  just  done  me,  and  can  only  wish  myself  dubbed 
a  knight-errant,  that  I  may  employ  all  the  days  of  my  lite  in  the  service  of  so 
high  a  lady.  A  peasant  I  am,  Sancho  Panza  my  name ;  I  am  married,  I  have 
cMLdren,  and  I  serve  as  a  squire ;  if  with  any  one  of  these  I  can  be  serviceable  to 
your  grandeur,  I  shall  be  nimbler  in  obeying  than  your  ladyship  in  commanding." 
"  It  plainly  appears,  Sancho,"  answered  the  duchess,  <' that  you  have  learned  to 
be  courteous  in  the  school  of  courtesy  itself — ^I  mean,  it  is  evident  that  you  have 
been  bred  under  the  wing  of  signer  Don  Quixote,  who  is  the  very  cream  of 
complaisance,  and  the  fiower  of  ceremony.  Well  may  it  fare  withsu^  a  master 
and  such  a  man ! — the  one  the  polar  star  of  knight-errantiy,  and  the  other  the 
bright  luminary  of  souire-like  fidelity  I  fiise  up,  friend  Sancho^  and  be  assun;d  I 
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will  reward  yon  courtesy  by  provailiBg  with  my  lord  duke  to  hasten,  tbo  perform- 
ance of  the  promise  he  has  made  yon  of  a  government/* 

Here  the  conversation  ceased,  and  Don  Quixote  went  to  repose  duriog  the  heat 
of  the  day ;  and  the  duchess  desired  Sancho,  if  he  had  no  inclination  to  sleep,  to 
pass  the  afternoon  with  her  and  her  damsels  in  a  very  cool  apartment.     Sancho 


said,  in  reply,  that,  though  he  was  wont  to  sleep  four  or  five  hours  a  day,  during 
the  afternoon  heats  of  the  summer,  yet,  to  wait  upon  her  highness,  he  would 
endeavour,  with  all  his  might,  not  to  sleep  at  all  that  day,  and  would  be  at  her 
service.  He  accordingly  retired  with  the  duchess ;  while  the  duke  made  further 
arrangements  concerning  the  treatment  of  Don  Quixote  :  being  desirous  that  it 
should,  in  all  things,  be  strictly  comformable  to  the  style  in  which  it  is  recorded 
the  knights  of  former  times  were  treated. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

OF  THB  RBLIBHIlfa  COKTERSATIOIT  WHICH  PAB8SD  BETWEEN  THE  DUCHEflB,  UBE  DAMSBLA,  AND 
8AKCH0  PAKZA:— WORTHT  TO  BE  BEAD  AND  NOTED. 

,>'  HE  history  then  relates  that  Sancho  Panza 
Ij/  did   not    take  his  afternoon   sleep,  but,  in 
compliance  with  his  promise,   went  imme- 
diately after  his  dinner  to  see  the  duchess, 
1^   who,   being    delighted    to    hear    him    talk, 
^    desired  him  to  sit  down  by  her  on  a  stool, 
p  although  Sancho,   out  of  pure  good  man- 
;^    ners,    WQuld   have    declined   it;     but   the 
^x   duchess  told  him  that  he  must  be  seated  as 
|l^  a  governor,  and  talk  as  a  squire,  since  in 
\y   both  those  capacities  he  deserved  the  very 
seat  of  the  famous  champion  Cid  Ruy  Dias. 
Sancho  therefore  submitted,  and  placed  himself  close  by  the  duchess,  while  all 
her  damsels  and  duennas  drew  near  and  stood  in  silent  attention  to  hear  the 
conversation.     "  Wow  that  we  are  alone,"  said  the  duchess,  "  where  nobody 
can  overhear  us,  I  wish  signer  governor  would  satisfy  me  as  to  certain  doubts 
that  have  arisen  from  the  printed  history  of  the  great  Don  Quixote;  one  of  which 
is  that,  as  honest  Sancho  * 

never  saw  Dulcinea — ^I 
mean  the  lady  Dulci- 
nea del  Toboso— nor  de- 
livered to  her  the  letter 
of  Don  Quixote,  which 
was  left  in  the  pocket- 
book  in  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena,  I  would  be  glad  to 
know  how  he  could  pre- 
sume to  feign  an  answer 
to  that  letter,  or  assert 
that  he  found  her  win- 
nowing wheat,  which  he 
must    have     known    to 

be  altogether  false,  and  ^- 

much  to  the  prejudice  of  ^ 

the   peerless  Dulcinea' b  ^ 

character,  as  well  as  in- 
consistent with  the  dutj- 
and  fidelity  of  a  trusty  — 
squire." 

At  these  words,  with- 
out making   any  reply,  ^  ^^       ^__ .  .        -^ 

Sancho  got  up  from  his  *     '^^^ — 

stool;  and  with  his  body  bent,  and  the  tip  of  his  fore- finder  on  his  lips,  he 
btepped  softly  round  the  room,  lifting  up  the  hangings  :  and  this  done,  he  sat  him- 
self down  again  and  said,  "  Now,  madam,  that  I  am  sure  that  nobody  but  the 
company  present  can  hear  us,  I   will  answer,  without  f/?ar,  to  all  you  ask  of 
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me ;  and  the  first  thing  I  tell  yon  is  that  I  take  my  master  Don  Qaixote  for  a 
downright  madman;   and  though  sometimes  he  will  talk  in  a  way  which,  to  my 
thinking,  and  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  hear  him,  is  so  much  to  the  purpose  that 
Satan  himself  could  not  speak  better,  yet  for  all  that  I  believe  him  to  be  really 
and  truly  mad.     Now  this  being  so,  as  in  my  mind  it  is,  nothing  is  more  easy 
than  to  make  him  belieye  anything,  though  it  has  neither  head  nor  tail :  like 
that  affair  of  the  answer  to  the  letter,  and  another  matter  of  some  six  or  eight 
days'  standing,  which  is  not  yet  in  print — I  mean  the  enchantment  of  my 
mistress  Donna  Dulcinea;  for  you  must  know  I  made  him  believe  she  was 
enchanted,  though  it  was  no  more  true  than  that  the  moon  is  a  horn  lantern." 
The  duchess  desired  him  to  tell  her  the  particulars  of  that  enchantment  or 
jest;  and  Sancho  recounted  the  whole,  exactly  as  it  had  passed,  very  much 
to  the  entertainment  of  his  hearers.     ''From  what  honest  Sancho  has  told 
me,"  said  the  duchess,  "  a  certain  scruple  troubles  me,  and  something  whispers 
in  my  ear,  saying,  '  Since  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  is  such  a  limatic  and 
simpleton,  siu^ely  Sancho  Panza  his  squire,  who  knows  it,  and  yet  follows  and 
serves  him,  relying  on  his  vain  promises,  must  be  more  mad  than  his  master ! 
Now  this  being  the  case,  it  will  surely  turn  to  bad  account,  lady  duchess,  if  to 
such  a  Sancho  Panza  thou  givest  an  island  to  govern :  for  how  should  he  who 
rules  himself  so  ill,  be  able  to  govern  others  ?* "     **  Faith,  madam,"  quoth  San- 
cho, ''  that  same  scruple  is  an  honest  scruple,  and  need  not  speak  in  a  whisper, 
but  plain  out,  or  as  it  lists ;  for  I  know  it  says  true,  and,  had  I  been  wise,  J 
should  long  since  have  left  my  master ; — ^but  such  is  my  lot,  or  such  my  evil- 
errantry.     I  cannot  help  it — ^follow  him  I  must :  we  are  both  of  the  same  town, 
I  have  eaten  his  bread,  I  love  him,  and  he  returns  my  love;  he  gave  me  his  ass- 
colts  : — above  all,  I  am  faithful,  so  that  nothing  in  the  world  can  part  us  but  the 
sexton's  spade  and  shovel ;  and  if  your  highness  does  not  choose  to  <^ivo  me  the 
government  you  promised,  God  made  me  with- 
out it,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  all  the  better  for 
my  conscieDce  if  I  do  not  get  it ;  for  fool  as 
I  am,  I  understand  the  proverb,  '  The  pismire 
had  wings  to  her  sorrow ;'  and  perhaps  it  ma}- 
be  easier  for  Sancho  the  squire  to  get  to  heaven 
than  for  Sancho  the  governor.     They  make  as 
good  bread  here  as  in  France;  and  by  night 
all  cats  are  grey;  unhappy  is  he  who  has  nut 
breakfasted  at  three;  and  no  stomach  is  a  span 
bigger  than  another,  and  may  be  filled,  as  they 
say,  with  straw  or  with  hay.    Of  the  little  birds 
in  the  air  God  himself  takes  the  care ;  and  four 
yards  of   coarse  cloth  of  Cuenza  are  warmer 
than  as  many  of  fine  Segovia  serge;    and  in 
travelling  from  this  world  to  the  next,  the  road 
is  no  wider  for  the  prince  than  the  peasant. 
The  pope's  body  takes  up  no  more  room  than 
that  of  the  sexton,   though  a  loftier  person; 
for  in  the  grave  we  must  pack  close  together, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not;  so  good  night  to  all.  'I 
And  let  me  tell  you  again  that,  if  your  high- 
ness will  not  give  me  the  island  because  I  am 
a  fool,  I  will  be  wise  enough  not  to  care  a  fig 

for  it.  I  have  heard  say  the  devil  lurks  behind  the  cross ;  all  is  not  gold  that 
glitters.  From  the  plough-tail  Bamba  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and 
from  his  riches  and  revels  was  Eoderigo  cast  down  to  be  devoured  by  serpents — 
if  ancient  ballads  tell  the  truth."     *'  And  how  should  they  lie  ?"  said  the  duenna 
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fiodrigaes,  who  was  among  the  attendants.     **  I  remember  one  that  relates  to  a 
king  named  Koderigo  who  was  shut  up  all  alive  in  a  tomb  ^ill  of  toads,  snakes, 

and  lusards ;  and 
how,  after  two  days' 
imprisonment,  his 
voice  was  heard  from 
the  tomb,  crying 
in  a  dolorous  tone, 
*Now  they  gnaw 
"^^^  me,  now  they  gnaw 

me,  in  the  part  by 
which  I  sinned  the 
most!*  and  accord- 
ing to  this,  the  gen- 
tleman  has  much 
reason  to  say  he  would  rather  be  a  poor  labourer  than  a  king,  to  be  devoured 
by  such  vermin." 

The  duchess  was  higly  amused  with  Sancho's  proverbs  and  philosophy,  as 
well  as  the  simplicity  of  her  duenna.  **  My  good  Sancho  knows  ftill  well,"  said 
she,  "  that  the  promise  of  a  knight  is  held  so  sacred  by  him  that  he  will  perform 
it  even  at  the  expense  of  life.  The  duke,  my  lord  and  husband,  though  he  is 
not  of  the  errant  order,  is  nevertheless  a  knight,  and  therefore  will  infallibly 
keep  his  word  as  to  the  promised  government.  Let  Sancho  then  be  of  good 
cheer ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  envy  and  malice  of  the  world,  before  he  is  aware  of 
it,  he  may  find  himself  seated  in  the  state  chair  of  his  island  and  territory,  and 
in  full  possession  of  a  government  for  which  he  would  reftise  one  of  brocade 
three  stories  high.  What  I  charge  him  is  to  take  heed  how  he  governs  his 
vassals,  and  forget  not  that  they  are  well  bom  and  of  approved  loyalty."  "As 
to  the  matter  of  governing,"  answered  Sancho  "let  me  alone  for  that.  I  am 
naturally  charitable  and  good  to  the  poor,  and  '  None  shall  dare  the  loaf  to  steal 
from  him  that  sifts  and  kneads  the  meal ;' — ^by  my  beads !  they  shall  put  no 
&lse  dice  upon  me.  An  old  dog  is  not  to  be  coaxed  with  a  crust,  and  I  know 
how  to  snuff  my  eyes  and  keep  the  cobwebs  from  them ;  for  I  can  tell  where 
the  shoe  pinches.  All  this  I  say  to  assure  your  highness  that  the  good  shall 
have  me  hand  and  heart,  while  the  bad  shall  find  neither  the  one  nor  t'other. 
And,  as  to  governing  well,  the  main  point  in  my  mind  is  to  make  a  good 
beginning ;  and,  that  being  done,  who  Imows  but  that  by  the  time  I  have  been 
fifteen  days  a  governor,  my  fingers  may  get  so  nimble  in  the  oflice  that  they  will 
tickle  it  off  better  than  the  drudgery  I  was  bred  to  in  the  field !"  "  You  are  in 
the  right,  Sancho,"  quoth  the  duchess,  '*  for  everything  waots  time :  men  are 
not  scholars  at  their  birth,  and  bishops  are  made  of  men,  not  of  stones.  But,  to 
return  to  the  subject  we  were  just  now  upon,  concerning  the  traosformation  of 
the  lady  Dulcinea;  I  have  reason  to  think  that  Sancho's  artifice  to  deceive  his 
master,  and  make  him  believe  the  peasant  girl  to  be  Dulcinea  enchanted,  was, 
in  fact,  all  a  contrivance  of  ipme  one  of  the  magicians  who  persecute  Don  Quix- 
ote ;  for  really,  and  in  truth,  I  know  fit)m  very  good  authority  that  the  country- 
wench  who  so  lightly  sprung  upon  her  ass  jKras  verily  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  herseU^; 
and  that  my  good  Sancho,  in  blinking  he  had  deceived  his  master,  was  himself 
much  more  deceived ;  and  there  is  no  more  doubt  of  this  than  of  any  other  things 
that  we  never  saw.  For  signer  Sancho  Pan^a  must  know  that  here  also  we 
have  our  enchanters,  who  favour  us  and  tell  us  ftdthfully  all  that  passes  in' the 
world;  and  believe  me,  Sancho,  the  jumping- wench  was  really  Dulcinea,  and  is 
as  certainly  charmed  as  the  mother  that  bore  her ;  and,  when  we  least  expect  it, 
we  shall  see  her  again  in  her  own  true  shape :  then  will  Sancho  discover  that  it 
was  he  who  has  been  imposed  upon,  and  not  his  master." 
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**  All  that  might  well  be/'  quoth  Saneho,  ''  and  now  I  begin  to  belieye  what 
my  master  told  of  Montesinos'  cavoi  where  he  saw  my  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso 
in  exactly  tiie  same  figure  and  dress  as  when  it  came  into  my  head  to  enchant  her^ 
with  my  own  wiU,  as  I  fancied,  though,  as  your  ladyship  says,  it  must  have  been 
quite  o&er  virise.  Lord  bless  us  !  How  can  it  be  supposed  that  my  poor  head-piece 
could,  in  an  instant,  have  contrived  so  cunning  a  device^  or  who  could  think  my 
master  such,  a  goose  as  to  believe  so  unlikely  a  mattfer,  upon  no  better  voucher 
than  myself !  £ut,  madam,  your  goodness  will  know  better  than  to  think  the 
worse  of  me  for  all  that  Lack-a-day !  it  cannot  be  expected  that  an  ignorant 
lout,  as  I  am,  should  be  able  to  smell  out  the,  tricks  and  wiles  of  wicked 
magicians.  I  contrived  the  thing  with  no  intention  to  offend  my  master,  but 
only  to  escape  his  chiding;  and,  if  it  has  happened  otherwise,  God  is  in 
heaven,  and  he  is  the  judge  of  hearts."  *'  That  is  honestly  spoken,''  quoth 
the  duchess;  ''but,  Sancho,  did  you  not  mention  something  of  Montesinos' 
cave?  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  you  meant."  Sancho  then  gave  her 
highness  an  account  of  that  adventure,  with  its  circumstances,  and  when  he 
hoi  done,  "See  now,"  quoth  the  duchess,  ''if  this  does  not  confiim  what  I  have 
just  said !  for,  since  the  great  Don  Quixote  affirms  that  he.  saw  the  very  same 
countiy  wench  whom  Sancho  met  coming  from  Toboso,  she  certainly  must  be 
Dulcinea,  and  it  shows  that  the  enchanters  hereabouts  are  very  busy  and  exces- 
sively officious."  "  Well,"  quoth  Sancho  Panza,  "if  my  lady  be  enchanted,  so 
much  the  worse  for  her  ;  I  do  not  think  myself  bound  to  quarrel  with  my  master's 
enemies,  for  they  must  needs  be  mcmy  and  very  wicked  ones  too.  Still  I  must  say, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  she  I  saw  was  a  country  wench :  a  country  wench, 
at  least,  I  took  her  to  be,  and  such  I  thought  her ;  and,  if  that  same  lass  really 
happened  to  be  Dulcinea,  I  am  not  to  be  called  to  account  for  it,  nor  ought  it  to 
be  laid  at  my  door.  Sancho,  truly,  would  have  enough  to  do  if  he  must  answer 
for  all,  and  at  every  turn  to  be  told  that  Sancho  said  it,  Sancho  did  it,  Sancho 
came  back,  Sancho  returned :  as  if  Sancho  were  anybody  they  pleased,  and  not 
that  very  Sancho  Panza  handed  about  in  print  all  the  world  over,  as  Sampson 
Carrasco  told  me,  who,  at  least,  has  been  bachelorised  at  Salamanca,  and  such 
persons  cannot  lie  unless  when  they  have  a  mind  to  do  so,  or  when  it  may  turn 
to  good  account :  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to  meddle  nor  make  with  me,  since  I 
have  a  good  name,  and,  as  I  have  heard  my  master  say,  a  good  name  is  better 
than  bags  of  gold.  Case  me  but  in  that  same  government,  and  you  shall  see 
wonders  :  for  a  good  squire  will  make  a  good  governor." 

"  Sancho  speaks  like  an  oracle,"  quoth  the  duchess ;  "  all  that  he  has  now  said 
are  so  many  sentences  of  Cato,  or  at  least  extracted  from  the  very  narrow  of 
Michael  Verino  himself — *  florentibus  occidit  annis  :*  in  short,  to  speak  in  his  own 
way,  a  bad  cloak  often  covers  a  good  drinker."  '*  Truly,  madiam,"  answered 
Sancho,  "  I  never  in  my  life  drank  for  any  bad  purpose :  for  thirst,  perhaps,  I 
have,  as  I  am  no  hypocrite :  I  drink  when  I  want  it,  and  if  it  is  offered  to  me, 
rather  than  be  thought  ill-numnered :  for  when  a  friend  drinks  one's  health,  who 
can  be  so  hard-hearted  as  not  to  pledge  him  ?  But  though  I  put  on  the  shoes, 
they  are  no  dirtier  for  me.  And,  truly,  there  is  no  fear  of  that :  for  water  is  your 
common  drink  of  squires-errant,  who  are  always  wandering  about  woods,  forests, 
meadows,  mountains,  and  craggy  rocks,  where  no  one  mercifrd  drop  of  wine  is 
to  be  got,  though  they  would  give  an  eye  for  it."  "In  truth  I  believe  it,"  said 
ths  duchess :  **  but  as  it  grows  late,  go,  Sancho,  and  repose  yourself,  and  we  will 
talk  of  these  matters  again  hereafter,  and  orders  shall  speedily  be  given  about 
casing  you,  as  you  call  it,  in  the  government." 

Sancho  again  kissed  the  duchess's  hand,  and  begged  of  her,  as  a  favour,  that 
good  care  might  be  taken  of  his  Dapple,  for  he  was  the  light  of  his  eyes.  "  What 
mean  you  by  Dapple } "  quoth  the  duchess.  "  I  mean  my  ass,  please  your  high- 
ness," replied  Ssjicho;  "for  not  to  give  him  that  name,  I  commonly  call  him 
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Dapple ;  and  I  desired  this  good  mistrefls  here,  when  I  first  came  into  the  castle, 
ix>  take  care  of  him,  which  made  her  as  angry  as  if  I  had  called  her  old  and  ngly : 
yet  in  my  mind  it  would  he  more  proper  and  natural  for  duennas  to  take  charge 
jf  asses  than  strut  about  like  ladies  in  rooms  of  state.  Heaven  save  me  !  what  a 
leadly  grudge  a  certain  gentleman  in  our  town  had  for  these  madams."  "  Some 
filthy  clown,  I  make  no  question/'  quoth  Donna  Bodriguez,  "for,  had  he  been 
di  gentleman  and  known  what  good-breeding  was,  he  would  have  placed  them 
under  the  horns  of  the  moon/*  '^  Enough,''  quoth  the  duchess,  "let  us  have  no 
more  of  this;  peace,  Donna  Bodriguez ;  and  you,  signor  Panza,  be  quiet,  and  leave 
the  care  of  making  much  of  your  Dapple  to  me :  for,  being  a  jewel  of  Sancho's,  I 
wiU  lay  him  upon  the  apple  of  my  eye."  "  Let  him  lie  in  the  stable,  my  good  lady," 
answered  gancho,  "  for  upon  the  apple  of  your  grandeur's  eye  neither  he  nor  I 
are  worthy  to  lie  one  single  moment, — ^'slife  !  they  should  stick  me  like  a  sheep 
sooner  than  I  would  consent  to  such  a  thing ;  for  &ough  my  master  says  that,  in 
respect  to  good  manners,  we  should  rather  lose  the  game  by  a  card  too  much 
than  too  little,  yet,  when  the  business  in  hand  is  about  asses  and  eyes,  we  should 
step  warily  with  compass  in  hand."  **  Carry  him,  Sancho,"'quoti.  the  duchess, 
"to  your  government,  and  there  you  may  regale  him  as  you  please,  and  set  him 
free  from  further  labour."  "Think  not,  my  lady 'duchess,"  quoth  Sancho,  "that 
you  have  said  much ;  for  I  have  seen  more  asses  than  one  go  to  governments,  and 
therefore,  if  I  should  carry  mine  it  would  be  nothing  new."  The  relish  of 
Sancho's  conversation  was  not  lost  upon  the  duchess,  who,  after  dismissing  him 
to  his  repose,  went  to  give  the  duke  an  account  of  all  that  had  passed  between 
them.  They  afterwards  consulted  together  how  they  should  practise  some  jest 
upon  Don  Quixote,  to  humour  his  knight-errantry;  and  indeed  they  devised 
many  of  that  kind,  so  ingenious  and  appropriate  as  to  be  accounted  among  the 
prime  adventures  that  occur  in  this  great  history. 
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CHAPTER    XXXV. 

OrnNG  AH  ▲CGOXniT  OF  THB  KETHOD  PRESCRIBED  FOR  DISEVCHANTIHO  THE  PEERLESS 

DULOIKEA  DEL  T0B080  ;   WHICH  IS  OVB  OF  THE  MOST  FAMOUS 

▲DYENTURES  IN  THIS  BOOK. 

HE  duke  and  duchess  were  extreme' 
ly  diverted  with  the  humours  of 
their  two  guests ;  and  resolving  to 
improve  their  sport  by  practising 
some  pleasantries  that  should 
have  the  appearance  of  a  romantic 
adventure,  they  contrived  to  dress 
up  a  very  choice  entertainment 
from  Don  Quixote's  account  of 
the  cave  of  Montesinos:  taking 
that  subject  because  the  duchess 
c^  .  had  observed,  with  astonishment, 

that  Sancho  now  believed  his  lady 
Bulcinea  was  really  enchant<;d, 

^ although  he  himself  had  been  her 

sole  enchanter !  Accordingly,  after  the  servants  had  been  well  Instructed  as  to 
their  deportment  towards  Don  Quixote,  a  boar-hunt  was  proposed,  and  it  was 
determined  to  set  out  in  dve  or  six  days  with  a  princely  train  of  huntsmen. 
The  knight  was  presented  with  a  hunting  suit  proper  for  the  occasion,  whicli, 
however,  he  declined,  saying  that  he  must  soon  return  to  the  severe  duties  of  his 
profession,  when,  having  no  sumpters  nor  wardrobes,  such  things  would  be 
superfluous.  But  Sancho  readily  accepted  a  suit  of  fine  green  cloth  which  wua 
offered  to  him,  intending  to  sell  it  the  first  opportunity. 

The  appointed  day  being  come,  Don  Quixote  armed  himself,  and  Sancho  in  his 
new  suit  mounted  Dapple  (which  he  preferred  to  a  horse  that  was  offered  him) 
and  joined  the  troop  of  hunters.  The  duchess  issued  forth  magnificently  attired, 
and  Don  Quixote,  out  of  pure  politeness,  would  hold  the  reins  of  the  palfrey, 
though  the  duke  was  unwilling  to  allow  it.  Having  arrived  at  the  proposed 
scene  of  their  diversion,  which  was  in  a  wood  between  two  lofty  montains,  th^y 
posted  themselves  in  places  where  the  toils  were  to  be  pitched ;  and  aU  the  party 
having  taken  their  different  stations,  the  sport  began  with  prodigious  noise  and 
clamour,  insomuch  that,  between  the  shouts  of  the  huntsmen,  the  cry  of  the 
hounds,  and  the  sound  of  the  horns,  they  could  not  hear  each  other.  The  duchess 
alighted,  and  with  a  boar-spear  in  her  hand,  took  her  stand  in  a  place  where  she 
expected  the  boars  would  pass.  The  duke  and  Don  Quixote  dismoimted  also, 
and  placed  themselves  by  her  side :  while  Sancho  took  his  station  behind  them 
all,  with  his  Dapple,  whom  he  would  not  quit,  lest  some  mischance  should  befedl 
him.  Scarcely  had  they  ranged  themselves  in  order,  when  a  hideous  boar  of 
monstrous  size  rushed  out  of  cover,  pursued  by  the  dogs  and  hunters,  and  made 
directly  towards  them,  gnashing  his  teeth  and  tossing  foam  with  his  mouth.  Don 
Quixote,  on  seeing  him  approach,  braced  his  shield,  and  drawing  his  sword,  stepped 
before  the  rest  to  meet  him.  The  duke  joined  him  with  his  boar-spear;  and  the 
duchess  would  have  been  the  foremost  had  not  the  duke  prevented  her.  Sancho 
alone  stood  aghast,  and,  at  the  sight  of  the  fierce  animal,  leaving  even  his  ^apple, 
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ran  in  terror  towards  a  lofty  oak,  in  which  he  hoped  to  be  secure ;  but  his  hopes 
were  in  vain,  for,  as  he  was  struggling  to  reach  the  top,  and  had  got  half  way  up, 
unfortunately  a  branch  to  which  he  clung  gave  away,  and,  falUng  with  it,  he 
was  caught  by  the  stump  of  another,  and  here  left  suspended  in  the  air,  so  that 


.^^ 


jjjfj^/ /i»f^^^ 


he  could  neither  get  up  nor  down.  Finding  himself  in  this  situation,  with  his 
new  green  coat  tearing,  and  almost  in  reach  of  the  terrible  creature  should  it 
chance  to  come  that  way,  he  began  to  bawl  so  loud  and  to  call  for  help  so  vehemently, 
that  all  who  heard  him  and  did  not  see  him  thought  verily  he  was  between  the 
teeth  of  some  wild  beast.  The  tusked  boar,  however,  was  soon  laid  at  length  by 
the  numerous  spears  that  were  levelled  at  him  from  all  sides;  at  which  time 
Sancho's  cries  and  lamentations  reached  the  ears  of  Don  Quixote,  who,  turning 
round,  beheld  him  hanging  from  the  oak  with  his  head  downward,  and  close  by 
him  stood  Dapple,  who  never  forsook  him  in  adversity ; — indeed  it  was  remarked, 
by  Cid  Hamete,  that  he  seldom  saw  Sancho  Panza  without  Dapple,  or  Dapple 
without  Sancho  Panza:  such  was  the  amity  and  cordial  love  that  subsisted 
between  them  !  Don  Quixote  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his  squire,  who  was 
no  sooner  released  than  he  began  to  examine  the  rent  in  his  hunting  suit,  which 
grieved  him  to  the  soul :  for  he  looked  upon  that  suit  as  a  rich  inheritance. 

The  huge  animal  they  had  skin  was  laid  across  a  sumpter-mule,  and  after 
*  covering  it  with  branches  of  rosemary  and  myrtle,  they  carried  it,  as  the  spoils 
of  victory,  to  a  large  field-tent,  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  wood,  where  a  sump- 
tuous entertainment  was  prepared,  worthy  of  the  magnificence  of  the  donor. 
Sancho,  showing  the  wounds  of  the  torn  garments  to  the  duchess,  said,  "  Had 
hares  or  birds  been  our  game,  I  should  not  have  had  this  misfortune.  For  my 
part,  I  cannot  think  what  pleasure  there  can  be  in  beating  about  for  a  monster  that, 
if  it'  reaches  you  with  a  tusk,  may  be  the  death  of  you.  There  is  an  old  ballad 
which  says, 

May  fato  of  Fabila  be  thine, 

And  make  thee  food  for  bean  or  swine.^ 

*'  That  Fabila,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  was  a  king  of  the  Goths,  who,  going  to  the 
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chase,  was  devoured  by  a  bear."  "What  I  mean,"  quoth  Sanoho,  "is,  that  I 
would  not  have  kings  and  other  great  folks  run  into  such  dangers  merely  for 
pleasure;  and  indeed,  methinks  it  ought  to  be  none  to  kill  poor  beasts  that 
never  meant  any  harm."  "  You  are  mistaken,  Sancho,"  said  the  duke ;  "  hunting 
wild  beasts  is  the  most  proper  exercise  for  knights  and  princes.     The  chase  is 


an  image  of  war :  there  you  have  stratagems,  artifices,  and  ambuscades  to  be 
employed,  in  order  to  overcome  your  enemy  with  safety  to  yourself:  there,  too, 
you  are  often  exposed  to  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat ;  idleness  and  ease  arc 
despised;  the  body  acquires  health  and  vigorous  activity; — in  short,  it  is  an 
exercise  which  may  be  beneficial  to  many  and  injurious  to  none.  Besides,  it  is 
not  a  vulgar  amusement,  but,  like  hawking,  is  the  peculiar  sport  of  the  great. 
Therefore,  Sancho,  change  your  opinion  before  you  become  a  governor ;  for  then 
you  will  fiDd  your  account  in  these  diversions."  "  Not  so,  i'  faitJi,"  replied 
Sancho ;  "  the  good  governor  and  the  broken  leg  should  keep  at  home.  It  would 
be  fine  indeed  for  people  to  come  after  him  about  business,  and  find  him  gadding 
in  the  mountains  for  his  pleasure.  At  that  rate  what  would  become  of  his 
government?  In  good  truth,  sir,  hunting,  and  such  like  pastimes,  are  rather 
for  your  idle  companions  than  for  governors.  The  way  I  mean  to  divert  myself 
shall  be  with  brag  at  Easter,  and  at  bowls  on  Sundays  and  holidays :  as  for  your 
hunting,  it  befits  neither  my  condition  nor  conscience."     "  Heaven  grant  you 
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prove  as  good  as  you  promise,"  said  the  duke,  "  but  saying  and  doing  are  often 
wide  apart."  "  Be  that  as  it  will,"  replied  Sancho ;  "  the  good  paymaster  wants 
no  pawn ;  and  God's  help  is  better  than  early  rising ;  and  the  belly  carries  the 
legs,  and  not  the  legs  the  belly : — I  mean  that,  with  the  help  of  Qod  and  a  good 
intention,  I  warrant  I  shall  govern  better  than  a  goss-hawk.  Ay,  ay,  let  Uiem 
put  their  fingers  in  my  mouth  and  try  whether  or  not  I  can  bite."  "A  curse 
upon  thy  proverbs !"  said  Don  Quixote,  **  when  will  the  day  come  that  I  shall 
hear  thee  utter  one  coherent  sentence  without  that  base  intermixture  ?  Let  this 
blockhead  alone,  I  beseech  your  excellencies ;  he  will  grind  your  souls  to  death, 
not  between  two,  but  two  thousand  proverbs — all  timed  as  well,  and  as  much  to 
the  purpose,  as  I  wish  God  may  grant  him  health,  or  me,  if  I  desire  to  hear 
them."  "  Sancho  Panza's  proverbs,"  said  the  duchess,  "  though  more  numerous 
than  those  of  the  Greek  commentator,  are  equally  admirable  for  their  sententious 
brevity.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess,  they  give  me  more  pleasure  than 
many  others,  more  aptly  suited  and  better  timed." 

After  this  and  such  like  pleasant  conversation,  they  left  the  tent,  and  retired 
into  the  wood  to  examine  itieii  nets  and  snares.  The  day  passed,  and  night 
came  on,  not  clear  and  calm,  like  the  usual  evening  in  summer,  but  in  a  kind  of 
murky  twilight,  extremely  favourable  to  the  projects  of  the  duke  and  duchess. 
Soon  after  the  dose  of  day  the  wood  suddenly  seemed  to  be  in  flames  on  all  sides, 
and  from  every  quarter  was  heard  the  sound  of  numerous  trumpets,  and  other 
martial  instruments,  as  if  great  bodies  of  cavalry  were  passing  through  the  wood. 
All  present  seemed  petrified  with  astonishment  at  what  they  heard  and  saw. 
To  these  noises  others  succeeded,  like  the  Moorish  yells  at  the  onset  of  battle. 
Trumpets,  clarions,  drums,  and  fifes,  were  heard,  all  at  once,  so  loud  and  incessant 
that  he  must  have  been  without  sense  who  did  not  lose  it  in  the  midst  of  so 
discordant  and  horrible  a  din.  The  duke  and  duchess  were  alarmed,  Don  Quix- 
ote in  amazement,  and  Sancho  Panza  trembled : — ^in  short,  even  those  who  were 

in  the  secret  were  terri- 
.  ficd,  and  consternation 
'  held  them  all  in  silence. 
A  post-boy,  habited  like 
a  fiend,  now  made  his 
;  appearance,  blowing,  as 
he  passed  onward  a  mon- 
strous horn,  which  pro- 
duced a  hoarse  and  fright- 
ful sound.  "Ho,  cou- 
rier!" cried  the  duke, 
'*whoareyou?  Whither 
go  you?  And  what 
soldiers  are  those  who 
seem  to  be  crossing  this 
wood ?'  To  which  the 
courier  answered  in  a 
terrific  voice,  "I  am 
the  devil,  and  am  going 
in  quest  of  Don  Quixote 

^  de  la  Mancha.      Those 

'— ^^ —   ^^         ^^      ^'^ ^  ^T— '^^^  you  inquire    about  are 

SIX.  troops  oi"  enchanters,  conducting  the  peerless  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  accom- 
panied by  the  gallant  Frenchman  Montesinos,  who  comes  to  inform  her  knight 
by  what  means  she  is  to  be  released  from  the  power  of  enchantment"  "If 
you  were  the  devil,  as  you  say,  and,  indeed,  appear  to  be,"  quoth  the  knight, 
*'you  would  have  known  that  I  who  now  stand  before  you  am  that  same 
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Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha."  "Before  God,  and  on  my  conscience/'  replied 
the  devil,  ''in  my  hurry  and  dbtraction  I  did  not  see  him."  "This  devil/* 
quoth  Sancho,  "must  needs  be  an  honest  fellow,  and  a  good  christian,  else 
he  would  not  have  sworn  by  Gbd  and  his  conscience;  for  my  part  I  verily 
believe  there  are  some  good  people  even  in  hell."  The  devil  now  without 
alighting,  directed  his  eyes  to  Don  Quixote,  and  said,  "  To  thee,  knight  of  the 
lions — and  may  I  see  thee  between  their  paws ! — ^I  am  sent  by  the  valiant  but 
unfortimate  Montesinos,  by  whom  I  am  directed  to  command  thee  to  wait  his 
arrival  on  the  very  spot  wherever  I  should  find  thee.  With  him  comes  the  lady 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  in  order  to  inform  thee  by  what  means  thou  may'st  deliver 
her  from  the  thraldom  of  enchantment.  Thou  hast  heard  my  message ;  I  now 
return ;— devils  like  myself  have  thee  in  their  keeping !  and  good  angels  that 
noble  pair !"  All  were  in  perplexity,  but  especially  the  knight  and  squire : 
Sancho  to  see  how  Dulcinea  must  be  enchanted  in  spite  of  plain  truth,  and  Don 
Quixote  from  certain  qualms  respecting  the  truth  of  his  adventures  in  the  cave 
of  Montesinos.  While  he  stood  musing  on  this  subject,  the  duke  said  to  him, 
"Do  you  mean  to  wait,  signor  Don  Quixote?"  "Why  not.^"  answered  he; 
"  here  will  I  wait,  intrepid  and  £rm,  though  all  hell  should  come  to  assault  me." 
"  By  my  faith !"  quoth  Sanoho,  "  if  I  should  see  another  devil,  and  hear  another 
cuch  horn,  I  will  no  more  stay  here  than  in  Flanders." 

The  night  now  grew  darker,  and  numerous  lights  were  seen  glancing  through 
the  wood,  like  those  exhalations  which  in  the  air  appear  like  shooting  stars. 
A  4^adful  noise  was  likewise  heard,  like  that  caused  by  the  ponderous  wheels 
of  an  ox- waggon,  from  whose  harsh  and  continued  creaking,  it  is  said,  wolves 
and  bears  fly  away  in  terror.  The  turmoil,  however,  stiU  increased,  for  at  the 
four  quarters  of  the  wood,  hostile  armies  seemed  to  be  engaged : — here  was 
heard  the  dreadful 
thimder  of  artillery; 
there  volleys  of  in- 
numerable musque- 
teers ;  the  clashing  of 
arms,  and  shouts  of 
nearer  combatants, 
joined  with  the  Moor- 
ish war-whoop  at  a 
distance ; — ^in  short, 
the  horns,  clarions, 
trumpets,  drums,  can- 
non, muskets,  and, 
above  all,  the  fright- 
ful creaking  of  the 
waggons,  formed  alto- 
gether, so  tremendous 
a  din  that  Don  Quix- 
ote had  need  of  all 
his  courage  to  stand 
firm,  and  wait  the 
issue.  But  Sancho's 
heart  quite  failed  him, 
and  he  fell  down  in  a 
swoon  at  the  duchesses 
feet  Cold  water  being 

brought  at  her  grace's  command,  it  was  sprinkled  upon  his  fa  le,  and  his  senses 
returned  just  in  time  to  witness  the  arrived  of  one  of  the  creaking  waggons.  It  was 
drawn  by  four  heavy  oxen,  all  covered  with  black  palls,  having  also  a  large  flaming 
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torch  fastened  to  each  horn.  On  the  floor  of  the  waggon  Was  placed  a  aeat»  maon 
elevated;  on  which  sat  a  venerable  old  man,  with  a  beard  whiter  than  snow,  that 
reached  below  his  girdle.  His  vestment  was  a  long  gown  of  black  buckram  (for 
the  carriage  was  so  illuminated  that  everything  might  be  easily  distinguished),  and 
the  drivers  were  two  demons,  clothed  also  in  black,  and  of  such  hideous  aspect 
that  Sancho,  having  once  seen  them,  shut  his  eyes,  and  would  not  venture  upon  a 
second  look.  When  the  waggon  had  arrived  opposite  the  party,  the  venerable 
person  within  it  arose  from  his  seat,  and,  standing  erect,  with  a  solemn  voice, 
he  said,  **  I  am  the  sage  Lirgandeo."  He  then  sat  down,  and  the  waggon  went 
forward.  After  that  another  waggon  passed  in  the  same  manner,  witii  anothei 
old  man  enthroned,  who,  when  the  carriage  stopped,  arose,  and,  in  a  voice  no  less 
solemn,  said,  "I  am  the  sage  Alquife,  the  great  friend  of  TJrganda  the  unknown.*' 
He  passed  on,  and  a  third  waggon  advanced  at  the  same  pace ;  but  the  person 
seated  on  the  throne  was  not  an  old  man,  like  the  two  former,  but  a  man  of  robust 
form  and  ill-favoured  countenance,  who,  when  he  came  near,  stood  up  as  the 
others  had  done,  and  said,  with  a  voice  hoarse  and  diabolical,  "I  am  Arcalans 
the  enchanter,  mortal  enemy  of  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  all  his  race,*'  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  onward.  -  The  three  waggons,  halting  at  a  little  distance,  the 
painful  noise  of  their  wheels  ceased,  and  it  was  followed  by  the  sweet  and  hsu* 
monious  sounds  of  music,  delightful  to  Sancho*s  ears,  who,  taking  it  for  a  favour- 
able omen,  said  to  the  duchess  (from  whose  side  he  had  not  stirred  an  inch), 
*' Where  there  is  music,  madam,  there  can  be  no  mischief' *  "No,  nor  where 
there  is  light  and  splendour,**  answered  the  duchess.  "  Flame  may  give  light,*' 
replied  Sancho,  **  and  bonfires  may  illuminate ;  yet  we  may  easily  be  burnt  by 
them;  but  music  is  always  a  sign  of  feasting  and  merriment.**  ''That  will  be 
seen  presently,'*  quoth  Don  Quixote,  who  was  listening ;  and  he  saia  right,  for  it 
will  be  found  in  tiie  next  chapter. 
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I  /^  B  the  agreeable  musio  approaohed,  they  obseired  that  it 
•il||  J(r  attended  a  stately  triumphid  car,  drawn  by  six  grey  mules, 
coyered  with  white  linen ;  and  upon  each  of  them  rode  a  peni- 
tent of  light,*  clothed  also  in  white,  and  holding  a  lighted  torch 
in  his  hand.  The  car  was  more  Uian  double  the  size  of  the 
others  which  had  passed,  and  twelre  penitents  were  ranged 
in  order  within  it,  all  carrying  lighted  torches;  a  sight  wluch 
at  once  caused  surprise  and  terror.  Upon  an  eleyated  throni 
sat  a  nymph,  covered  with  a  thousand  veils  of  silver  tissue, 
bespangled  with  innumerable  flowers  of  gold,  so  that  her 
dress,  if  not  rich,  was  gay  and  glittering.  Over  her  head  was 
thrown  a  transparent  gauze,  so  thin  that  through  its  folds 
might  be  seen  a  most  beautiM  face ;  and  from  the  multitude 
of  lights,  it  was  easy  to  discern  that  she  was  young  as  well 
as  beautiful ;  for  she  was  evidently  under  twen^  years  of  age, 
though  not  less  than  seventeen.  Close  by  her  sat  a  figure,  clad  in  a  magnificent 
robe,  reaching  to  the  feet,  having  his  head  covered  with  a  black  veil.  The 
moment  this  vast  machine  arrived  opposite  to  where  the  duke  and  duchess  and 
•  Don  Quixote  stood,  the  attending  music  ceased,  as  well  as  the  harps  and  lutes 
within  the  car.  The  figure  in  the  gown  then  stood  up,  and,  throwing  open  the 
robe  and  uncovering  his  face,  displayed  the  ghastly  countenance  of  death,  looking 
so  terrific  that  Don  Quixote  started,  Sancho  was  struck  with  terror,  and  even 
the  duke  and  duchess  seemed  to  betray  some  symptoms  of  fear.  This  living 
death,  standing  erect,  in  a  duU  and  drowsy  tone,  and  with  a  sleepy  articulation, 
spoke  as  follows : — 

Merlin  I  am,  miBcallod  the  devil's  son 
In  lyinff  annalB,  authorised  by  time : 
Monanm  supreme,  and  great  depositary 
Of  magic  art  and  Zoroastio  skill ; 
Biyal  of  envious  ages,  that  would  hide 
The  gloriooB  deeds  of  errant  cayaliers, 
Favour'd  by  me  and  my  peculiar  duuqga. 
Though  vile  enchanters,  still  on  mischief  bent, 
To  plague  mankind  tiieir  baleful  art  employ, 
Merlin^s  soft  nature,  ever  prone  to  good, 
His  power  inclines  to  bless  the  human  race. 

In  hade's  chambers,  where  my  basied  ghost 
Was  forming  spells  and  mystic  characteis, 
Duloinea's  voice,  peerless  Toboean  maid, 
With  mournful  accents  reached  my  pitying  ears, 
I  knew  her  woe,  her  metamorphoe'd  form, 
From  high-born  beauty  in  a  palaoe  graced, 

•  In  England  ^  to  be  dothed  in  a  white  Oieet,  and  bear  a  candle  or  torch  in  the  hand,  is  a 
anduitheaamemaiinerth0(*amendfthononibLe"isperibntted]nFhuioo. 
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*lo  the  loathed  teatures  of  a  cottage  wenoh : 

With  sympathising  grief  I  straight  reTolved  ^ 

The  numerous  tomes  of  my  detested  art, 

And  in  the  hollow  of  this  skeleton 

Hy  soul  inclosing,  hither  am  I  come, 

To  tell  the  cure  of  such  uncommon  ills. 

0  glory  thou  of  all  that  case  their  limbi 
In  polished  steel  and  fenceful  adamant  1 
light,  beacon,  polar  star,  and  glorious  guide 
Of  all  who,  starting  fix)m  the  lazy  down, 
Banish  ignoble  sleep  for  the  rude  toil 
And  hardy  exercise  of  errant  arms ! 
Spain's  boasted  pride.  La  Mancha's  matchless  knight^ 
Whose  yaliant  deeds  outstrip  pursuing  fame  I 
Would'st  thou  to  beauty's  pristine  state  restore 
Th'  enchanted  dame,  Sanoho,  thy  faithful  squir«^ 
Must  to  his  brawny  buttocks,  bare  ezpos'd. 
Three  thousand  and  three  hundred  stripes  apply 
Such  as  may  sting  and  give  him  smarting  pain : 
The  authors  of  her  change  have  thus  decreed. 
And  this  is  Merlin's  errand  from  the  shades." 

"  What !"  quoth  Sanclio,  "  three  thousand  lashes  I  Odd's-flesh !  I  will  as  soon 
give  myself  three  stabs  as  three  single  lashes — ^much  less  three  thousand !  The 
devil  take  this  way  of  disenchanting !  I  cannot  see  what  my  buttocks  have  to  do 
with  enchantments.  Before  GK>d  1  if  signer  Merlin  can  find  out  no  other  way 
to  disenchant  the  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  enchanted  she  may  go  to  her  grave 
for  me  I"  **  Not  lash  thyself !  thou  garlic-eating  wretch  !**  quoth  Don  Quixote; 
**  I  shall  take  thee  to  a  tree,  and  tie  thee  naked  as  thou  wert  bom,  and  there, 
not  three  thousand  and  three  hundred,  but  six  thousand  six  hundred  lashes  will 
I  give  thee,  and  those  so  well  laid  on  that  three  thousand  three  hundred  hard 
tugs  shall  not  tug  them  off.  So  answer  me  not  a  word,  scoundrel  I  for  £  will 
tear  thy  very  soul  out !"  "  It  must  not  be  so,'*  said  Merlin;  « the  lashes  that 
honest  Sancho  is  to  receive  must  not  be  applied  by  force,  but  with  his  good 
will,  and  at  whatever  time  he  pleases,  for  no  term  is  fixed ;  and  furthermore,  he 
is  allowed,  if  he  please,  to  save  himself  half  the  trouble  of  applying  ao  many 
lashes,  by  having  half  the  number  laid  on  by  another  hand,  provided  that  hand 
be  somewhat  heavier  than  his  own.'*  "  I^either  another  hand  nor  my  own," 
quoth  Sancho,  '*  no  hand,  either  heavy  or  light,  shall  touch  my  fiesh.  Was  the 
lady  Dulcinea  brought  forth  by  me,  that  my  posteriors  must  pay  for  the  trans- 
gressions of  her  eyes  ?  My  master,  indeed,  who  is  part  of  her,  since  at  every 
step  he  is  calling  her  his  life,  his  soul,  his  support,  and  stay — he  it  is  who  ought 
to  lash  himself  for  her,  and  do  all  that  is  needfid  for  her  delivery ;  but  for  me 
to  whip  myself— no,  I  pronounce  it !" 

No  sooner  had  Sancho  thus  declared  himself,  than  the  spdngled  nymph  who 
sat  by  the  shade  of  Merlin  arose,  and,  throwing  aside  her  veil,  discovered  a  face 
of  extraordinary  beauty;  and  with  a  masculine  air,  and  no  very  amiable  voice, 
addressed  herself  to  Sancho :  "0  wretched  squire — with  no  more  soul  than  a 
pitcher !  thou  heart  of  cork  and  bowels  of  flint !  Hadst  thou  been  required,  nose- 
slitting  thief !  to  throw  thyself  from  some  high  tower ;  hadst  thou  been  desired, 
enemy  of  human  kind !  to  eat  a  dozen'  of  toads,  two  dozen  of  lizards,  and  three 
dozen  of  snakes ;  hadst  thou  been  requested  to  kill  thy  wife  <uid  children  with 
some  bloody  and  sharp  scimitar — ^no  wonder  if  thou  hads«  betrayed  some 
gqueamishness ;  but  to  hesitate  about  three  thousand  three  hundred  laahes,  which 
there  is  not  a  wretched  school- boy  but  receives  every  month,  it  amazes,  stupifies, 
and  affrights  the  tender  bowels  of  all  who  hear  it,  and  even  of  all  who  shall 
hereafter  be  told  it.  Cast,  thou  marble-hearted  wretch !— cast,  I  say,  those 
huge  goggle  eyes  upon  these  lovely  balls  of  mine,  that  shine  like  glittering  stars, 
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and  thou  wilt  see  them  weep,  drop  by  drop,  and  stream  after  stream,  making 
furrows,  tracks,  and  paths  down  these  beautiful  cheeks !  Belent,  malicious  and 
evil-minded  monster !  be  moved  by  my  blooming  youth,  which,  though  yet  in 
its  teens,  is  pining  and  withering  beneath  the  vile  bark  of  a  peasant  wench ;  and 
if  at  this  moment  I  appear  otherwise,  it  is  by  the  special  fiavour  of  signer  Merlin 
here  present,  hoping  that  these  charms  may  soften  that  iron  heart ;  for  the  tears 
of  afflicted  beauty  turn  rocks  into  cotton,  and  tigers  into  lambs.  Lash,  untamed 
beast !  lash  away  on  that  brawny  flesh  of  thine,  and  rouse  from  that  base  sloth 
which  only  iucUnes  thee  to  eat  and  eat  again ;  and  restore  to  me  the  delicacy  of 
my  skin,  the  sweetness  of  my  temper,  and  all  the  charms  of  beauty;  and  if  for 
my  sake  thou  will  not  be  mollified  into  reasonable  compliance,  let  the  anguish  of 
that  miserable  knight  stir  thee  to  compassion — ^thy  master  I  mean,  whose  soul  I 
see  sticking  crosswise  in  his  throat,  not  ten  inches  from  his  lips,  waiting  only  thy 
cruel  or  kind  answer  either  to  fly  out  of  his  mouth,  or  return  joyfully  into  his 
bosom.*' 

Don  Quixote  here  putting  his  finger  to  his  throat,  *'  Before  God !"  said  he, 
'*  Dulcinea  is  right,  for  I  here  feel  my  soul  sticking  in  my  throat,  like  the  stop- 
per of  a  cross-bow ! "  "  What  say  you  to  that,  Sancho  ?*'  quoth  the  duchess.  "  1 
say,  madam,'*  answered  Sancho,  **  what  I  have  already  laid,  that,  as  to  the 
lashes,  I  pronounce  them."  "  £enounce,  you  should  say,  Sancho,"  quoth  the 
duke,  and  not  'pronounce.'"  '*  Please  your  grandeur  to  let  me  alone,"  replied 
Sancho, ''  for  I  cannot  stand  now  to  a  letter  more  or  less :  these  lashes  so  torment 
me  that  I  know  not  what  I  say  or  do.  But  I  would  fain  know  one  thing  from  the 
lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  and  that  is,  where  she  learnt  her  manner  of  asking  a 
favour  r  She  comes  to  desire  me  to  tear  my  flesh  with  stripes,  and  at  the  same 
time  lays  upon  me  such  a  bead-roll  of  ill  names  that  the  devil  may  bear  them  for 
me.  What !  does  she  think  my  flesh  is  made  of  brass  ?  or  that  I  care  a  rush 
whether  she  is  enchanted  or  not  ?  Where  are  the  presents  she  has  brought  to 
soften  me  ?  Instead  of  a  basket  of  fine  linen,  shirts,  night-caps  and  socks  (though 
I  wear  none),  here  is  nothing  but  abuse.  Every  one  knows  that '  the  golden 
load  is  a  burthen  light ;'  that  '  gifts  will  make  their  way  through  stone  walls !' 
'  pray  devoutly  and  hammer  on  stoutly ;'  and  one  *  take '  is  worti^  two  *  1*11  give 
thee's.'  There's  his  worship  my  master,  too,  instead  of  wheedling  and  coaxing  me 
to  make  myself  wool  and  carded  cotton,  threatens  to  tie  me  stark  naked  to  a  tree 
and  double  the  dose  of  stripes.  These  tender-hearted  gentlefolks  ought  to 
remember  too  that  they  not  only  desire  to  have  a  squire  whipped,  but  a  governor, 
making  no  more  of  it  than  saying,  *  drink  with  your  cherries.'  Let  them  learn 
— plague  take  them !  let  them  learn  how  to  ask  and  entreat,  and  mind  their 
breeding.  All  times  are  not  alike,  nor  are  men  always  in  a  humour  for  all  things. 
At  this  moment  my  heart  is  ready  to  burst  with  grief  to  see  this  rent  in  my 
jacket,  and  people  come  to  desire  that  I  would  also  tear  my  flesh,  and  that,  too, 
of  my  own  good-will :  I  have  just  as  much  mind  to  the  thing  as  to  turn  Turk." 
**  In  truth,  friend  Sancho,"  said  the  duke,  "  if  you  do  not  relent  and  become  softer 
than  a  ripe  fig,  you  finger  no  government  of  mine.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing, 
indeed,  were  I  to  send  my  good  islanders  a  cruel,  fiinty-hearted  tyrant,  whom 
neither  the  tears  of  afflicted  damsels  nor  the  admonitions  of  wise,  reverend,  and 
ancient  enchanters  can  move  to  compassion !  Beally,  Sancho,  I  am  compelled  to 
say — no  stripes  no  government.'*  "  May  I  not  be  allowed  two  days,  my  lord," 
quoth  Sancho,  *'  to  consider  what  is  best  for  me  to  do ?  "  "In  no  wise  can  that 
be,'*  cried  Merlin;  ''on  this  spot  and  at  this  instant  you  must  determine;  for 
Dulcinea  must  either  return  to  Montesinos'  c^ve  and  to  her  rustic  shape,  or  in 
her  present  form  be  carried  to  the  Elysian  fields,  there  to  wait  until  the  penance 
be  completed."  "Come,  friend  Sancho,'*  said  tiie  duchess,  "be  of  good  cheer, 
and  show  yourself  gratefid  to  your  master,  whose  bread  you  have  eaten,  and  to 
whose  generous  nature  and  noble  feats  of  chivalry  we  are  all  bo  much  beholden. 
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Gome,  my  son,  give  yonr  consent,  and  let  the  devil  go-  to  the  devil ;  leave  fear  to 
the  cowardly :  a  good  heart  breaks  bad  fortime,  as  you  well  know." 

''Hark  you,  signer  Merlin/*  quoth  Sancho,  addressing  himself  to  the  sage^ 
'•  pray  will  you  tell  me  one  thing — how  comes  it  about  that  the  devil  courier  just 
now  brought  a  message  to  my  master  from  signer  Montesinos,  saying  that  he 
would  be  here  anon,  to  give  ddrections  about  this  disenchantment ;  and  yet  we 
have  seen  nothing  of  him  all  this  while  } "  "  Pasha ! "  replied  Merlin,  '*  the  devil 
is  an  ass  and  a  lying  rascal ;  he  was  sent  from  me  and  not  from  Montesinos,  who 
is  still  in  his  cave  contriving,  or  rather  awaiting,  the  end  of  his  enchantment,  for 
the  tail  is  yet  unflayed.  If  he  owes  you  money,  or  you  have  any  other  business 
with  him,  he  shall  be  forthcoming  in  a  trice,  when  and  where  you  think  fit ;  and 
therefore  come  to  a  decision,  and  consent  to  this  snudl  penance,  from  which  both 
your  soul  and  body  will  receive  marvellous  benefit :  your  soul  by  an  act  of  charily, 
and  your  body  by  a  wholesome  and  timely  blood-letting.**  "  How  the  world 
swarms  with  doctors,**  quoth  Sancho,  "  the  very  enchanters  seem  to  be  of  the 
trade  !  Well,  since  everybody  tells  me  so,  though  the  thing  is  out  of  all  reason, 
I  promise  to  give  myself  the  three  thousand  three  hundred  lashes,  upon  condition 
that  I  may  lay  them  on  whenever  I  please,  without  being  tied  to  days  or  times ; 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  get  out  of  debt  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can,  that  the 
beauty  of  my  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  may  shine  forth  to  all  the  world ;  as 
it  seems  she  is  really  beautiful,  which  I  much  doubted.  Another  condition 
is,  that  I  will  not  be  bound  to  draw  blood,  and  if  some  lashes  happen  only  to 

fly-flap,  they  shall  all  go 
into  the  account.  More- 
over, if  I  should  mistake 
in  the  reckoning,  signor 
Merlin  here,  who  knows 
everything,  shall  give  me 
notice  how  many  I  want, 
'  or  have  exceeded.'*  '*  As 
'  for  the  ezceedings,  there 
is  no  need  of  keeping 
uccountof  them,**an8wered 
Merlin;  "for  when  the 
number  is  completed,  that 
instant  will  the  lady  Dul- 
cinea del  Toboso  be  disen- 
chanted, and  come  full  of 
gratitude  in  search  of  good 
V  Sancho,  to  thank,  and 
even  reward  him  for  the 
generous  deed.  So  that 
no  scruples  are  necessary 
about  surplus  and  defici- 

Iency;  and  heaven  for- 
bid that  I  should  allow 
anybody  to  be  cheated  of  a 
single  hair  of  their  head.*' 
"Go  to  then,  in  God's 
name,'*  quoth  Sancho,  '*  I 
~  must    submit   to  my  ill 

fortune ;  I  say  I  consent  to  the  penanc^  upon  the  conditions  I  have  mentioned.*' 
No  sooner  had  Sancho  pronounced  his  consent  than  the  innumerable  instru- 
ments poure^  forth  their  music,  the  volleys  of  musquetry  were  discharged, 
while  Don  Quixote  clung  about  Sancho' s  neck,  giving  him,  on  his  forehead  and 
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brawny  cheeks,  a  thousand  kisses ;  the  doke  and  duchess,  and  all  who  were  present, 
likewise  testified  their  satisfiaction.  The  car  now  moved  on,  and  in  departing 
the  fair  Dulcinea  bowed  her  head  to  the  duke  and  duchess,  and  made  a  low 
curtsey  to  Sancho 

By  this  time  the  cheerful  and  joyoui  dawn  began  to  appear,  the  flow'rets  of 
the  field  expanded  their  fragrant  beauties  to  the  light,  and  brooks  and  streamH, 
in  gentle  murmurs,  ran  to  pay  expecting  rivers  their  crystal  tribute.  The  earth 
rejoiced,  the  sky  was  clear,  and  the  air  serene  and  calm;  all,  combined  and 
separately,  giving  manifest  tokens  that  the  day,  which  followed  fast  upon 
Aurora's  heels,  would  be  bright  and  fair.  The  duke  and  duchess,  having  hap- 
pily executed  their  ingenious  project,  returned  highly  gratified  to  their  castle, 
and  determined  on  the  continuation  of  fictions  whidi  afforded  more  pleasures 
than  realities. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

WHBREni  18  KECORDED  THE  WOMDEBFDL  AND  INCONCEIVABLE  AOVEKTUEE  OF  THE  ILL-USED 
DUENNA,  OB  THE  COUNTESS  OF  TRIFALDI  :  AND  UKEWISE  8ANCHO  PANZA'S  LBTTBB  TO  BIS 
WIFE  TRRK8A  PANZA. 

•  HE  whole  contrivance  of  the  last  adventure 

^  was  the  work  of  the  duke's  steward :  a 

man  of  a  humorous  and  facetious  turn  of 

mind.      He  it  was  who  composed  the 

verses,  instnicted  a  page  to  perform  the 

^     part  of  Dulcinea,  and  personated  himself 

->   the  shade  of  Merlin.      Assisted  hy  the 

duke   and   duchess,   he    now    prepared 

ai^other  scene  still  more  entertaining  than 

'      the  former. 

^         The  next  day  the  duchess  inquired  of 

Sancho  if  lie  had  begun  his  penance  for 

L,  the  relief  of  his  unhappy  lady.    "  By  my 

""  faith,  I  have,"  said  he,  **  for  last  night 

I  gave  myself  five  lashes."     The  duchess 

desired  to  know  how  he  had  given  them. 

"With  the  palm  of  my  hand,"  said  he. 

_    **  That,"  replied  the  duchess,  "is* rather 

— =,_  z> ^=»-^      clapping  than  whipping,  and  I  am  of 

*  *^  «Kx-t>f»**  opinion  signer  Merlin  will  not  be  so  easily 
satisfied.  My  good  Sancho  must  get  a  rod  of  briars,  or  of  whip-cord,  that  the 
strokes  may  be  followed  by  sufficient  smarting;  for  letters  written  in  blood 
cannot  be  disputed,  and  the  deliverance  of  a  great  lady  like  BiQcinea  is  not  to 
be  purchased  with  a  song."  "Give  me  then,  madam,  some  rod  or  bough/' 
quoth  Sancho,  "and  I  will  use  it,  if  it  does  not  smart  too  much;  for  I  would 
have  your  ladyship  know  that,  though  I  am  a  clown,  my  flesh  has  more  of  the 
cotton  than  of  the  rush,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  flay  myself  for 
other  folks*  gain."  "  Pear  not,"  answered  the  duchess,  "  it  shall  be  my  care  to  . 
provide  you  with  a  whip  that  shall  suit  you  exactly,  and  agree  with  the  tender- 
ness of  your  flesh  as  if  it  were  its  own  brother."  "  But  now,  my  dear  lady," 
quoth  Sancho,  "  you  must  know  that  I  have  written  a  letter  to  my  wife  Teresa 
Panza,  giving  her  an  account  of  all  that  has  befallen  me  since  I  parted  from  her : 
— here  it  is  in  my  bosom,  and  it  wants  nothing  but  the  name  on  the  outside. 
I  wish  your  discretion  would  read  it,  for  methinks  it  is  written  like  a  governor-^ 
I  mean  in  the  manner  that  governors  ought  to  write."  "And  who  indited  it?" 
demanded  the  duchess.  "  Who  should  indite  it  but  I  myself,  sinner  as  I  am  ?" 
replied  Sancho.  "  And  did  you  write  it  too :"  said  the  duchess.  "2Jo,  indeed," 
answered  Sancho,  "for  I  can  neither  read  nor  write,  though  I  can  set  my  mark." 
*'  Let  us  see  it,"  said  the  duchess,  "for  I  dare  say  it  shows  the  quality  and 
extent  of  your  genius."  Sancho  took  the  letter  out  of  his  bosom,  unsealed,  it 
and  the  duchess  having  taken  it,  read  as  follows : — 

SAKCHO   PANZA*S  LETTEB  TO  HIS  WIFE  TE&E8A  PAKZA. 

"  If  I  have  been  finely  lashed,  I  have  been  finely  mounted  up ;  if  I  have  got 
a  good  government  it  has  cost  me  many  good  lashes.  This,  my  dear  Teresa, 
thou  canst  not  imderstand  at  present;  another  time  thou  wilt.  Thou  must  know. 
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Teresa,  that  I  am  determined  that  thou  shalt  lide  in  thy  ooaoh,  which  is  some- 
what to  the  purpose ;  for  all  other  ways  of  going  are  no  better  than  creeping 
upon  all  fours,  like  a  cat.     Thou  shalt  be  a  goTemor*s  wife :  see  then  whether 
anybody  will  dare  to  tread  on  thy  heels.     I  here  send  thee  a  green  hunting-suit, 
which  my  lady  duchess  gave  me;  fit  it  up  so  that  it  may  serve  our  daughter  for 
a  jacket  and  petticoat     They  say  in  this  country  that  my  master  Don  Quixote 
is  a  sensible  madman  and  a  pleasant  fool,  and  that  I  am  not  a  whit  behind  him. 
We  have  been  in  Montesinos*  cave,  and  the  sage  Merlin,  the  wizard,  has  pitched 
upon  me  to  disenchant  the  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  who  among  you  is  called 
Aidonza  Lorenzo.   When  I  have  given  myself  three  thousand  and  three  himdred 
lashes,  lacking  five,  she  will  be  as  free  from  enchantment  as  the  mother  that 
bore  her.     8ay  nothing  of  this  to  anybody ;  for,  bring  your  affairs  into  council, 
and  one  will  cry  it  is  white,  another,  it  is  black.     A  few  days  hence  I  shall  go 
to  the  government,  whither  I  go  with  a  huge  desire  to  get  money ;  and  I  am 
told  it  is  the  same  with  all  new  governors.     I  will  first  see  how  matters  stand, 
and  send  thee  word  whether  or  not  thou  shalt  come  to  me.     Dapple  is  well,  and 
sends  thee  his  hearty  service ;  part  with  him  I  will  not,  though  I  were  to  be 
made  the  great  Turk.     The  duchess,  my  mistress,  kisses  thy  hands  a  thousand 
times  over ;  return  her  two  thousand ;  for,  as  my  master  says,  nothing  is  cheaper 
than  civil  words.     God  has  not  been  pleased  to  throw  in  my  way  another  port- 
manteau, and  another  hundred  crowns,  as  once  before:  but  take  no  heed,  my 
dear  Teresa,  for  he  that  has  the  game  in  his  hand  need  not  mind  the  loss  of  a 
trick — the  government  will  make  up  for  all.     One  thing  only  troubles  me :  I 
am  told  if  I  once  try  it  I  shall  eat  my  very  fingers  after  it ;  and  if  so,  it  will 
not  be  much  of  a  bargain :  though  indeed,  the  crippled  and  maimed  enjoy  a 
petty-canonry  in  the  alms  they  receive ;  so  that,  one  way  or  another,  thou  art 
sure  to  be  rich  and  happy.    God  send  it  may  be  so — as  he  easily  can,  and  keep 
me  for  thy  sake. 

"Thy  husband,  the  governor. 


"From  this  castle,  the  20th  of  July,  1614." 

The  duchess,  having  read  the  letter,  said  to  Sancho,  "  In  two  things  the  good 
governor  is  a  little  out  of  the  way :  the  one  in  saying,  or  insinuating,  that  this 
government  is  conferred  on  him  on  account  of  the  lashes  he  is  to  give  himself; 
whereas  he  cannot  deny,  for  he  knows  it  well,  that,  when  my  lord  duke  pro- 
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miBed  it  to  hinii  nobody  dreamt  of  lashes :  the  other  is,  that  he  appean  to  be 
covetous,  and  I  hope.no  hann  may  come  of  it;  for  ayarice  bnrsts  the  bag,  and 
the  covetous  governor  doel^  ungovemed  justice."  •'  Truly,  madam,  that  is  not 
my  meaning,"  replied  Sancho;  **  and,  if  your  highness  does  not  like  this  letter, 
it  is  but  tearing  it,  and  writing  a  new  one,  which,  mayhap,  may  prove  worse,  if 
left  to  thy  mending."  "  No,  no,"  replied  the  duchess,  "  this  is  a  very  good  one, 
and  the  duke  shall  see  it." 

They  then  repaired  to  a  garden,  where  they  where  to  dine  that  day;  and  there 
Sancho*s  letter  was  shown  to  the  duke,  who  read  it  with  great  pleasure.  After 
dinner,  as  Sancho  was  entertaining  the  company  with  some  of  his  relishing  con- 
versation, they  suddenly  heard  the  dismal  sound  of  an  unbraced  drum,  accom- 
panied by  a  fife.  All  were  surprised  at  this  martial  and  doleful  harmony, 
especially  Don  Quixote,  who  was  so  agitated  that  he  could  scarcely  keep  his 
seat.  As  for  Sancho,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  fear  carried  hun  to  his  usual 
refuge,  which  was  the  duchess's  side,  or  the  skirts  of  her  petticoat;  for  the 
sounds  which  they  heard  were  truly  dismal  and  melancholy.  While  they  were 
thus  held  in  suspense,  two  young  men,  clad  in  mourning  robes  trailing  upon  the 
ground,  entered  the  garden,  each  of  them  beating  a  great  drum,  covered  also 
with  black ;  and  wi&  these  a  third,  playing  on  ^e  fiife,  in  mourning  like  the 
rest.  These  were  followed  by  a  person  of  gigantic  stature,  not  dressed,  but 
rather  enveloped,  in  a  robe  of  the  blackest  dye,  the  train  whereof  was  of  immo- 
derate length,  and  over  it  he  wore  a  broad  black  belt,  in  which  was  slung  a 
mighty  scimitar,  enclosed  within  a  sable  scabbard.  His  face  was  covert  by  a 
thin  black  veil,  through  which  might  be  discovered  a  long  beard,  white  as  snow. 
He  marched  forward,  regulating  his  steps  to  the  sound  of  the  drums,  with  much 
gravity  and  stateliness.  In  short,  his  dark  robe,  his  enormous  bulk,  his  solemn 
deportment,  and  the  funeral  gloom  of  his  figure,  together  with  his  attendants, 
might  well  produce  the  surprise  that  appeared  on  every  countenance.  Witli 
.all  imaginable  respect  and  formality  he  approached  and  knelt  down  before  the 
duke,  who  received  him  standing,  and  would  in  iio  wise  suffer  him  to  speak  till 
he  rose  up.  The  monstrous  apparition,  then  rising,  lifted  up  his  veil,  and  exposed 
to  view  his  fearful  length  of  beard — the  longest,  whitest,  and  most  luxuriant 
that  ever  human  eyes  beheld ;  when,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  duke,  in  a  voice 
grave  and  sonorous,  he  said,  '*  Most  high  and  potent  lord,  my  name  is  Trifaldin 
of  the  white  beard,  and  I  am  squire  to  the  countess  Trifaldi,  otherwise  called 
the  Afflicted  Duenna|  fix>m  whom  I  bear  a  message  to  your  highness,  requesting 
that  you  wiU  bo  pleased  to  give  her  ladyship  permission  to  approach,  and  relate 
to  your  magnificence  the  unhappy  and  wonderful  circumstances  of  her  misfortune. 
But,  first,  fi^e  desires  to  know  whether  the  valorous  and  invincible  knight  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha  resides  at  this  time  in  your  castle ;  for  in  quest  of  him 
she  has  travelled  on  foot,  and  fasting,  from  the  kingdom  of  Candaya  to  this  your 
territory ;  an  exertion  miraculous  and  incredible,  were  it  not  wrought  by  enchant- 
ment She  is  now  at  the  outward  gate  of  this  castle,  and  only  waits  your  high^ 
ness's  invitation  to  enter."  Having  said  this,  he  hemmed,  stroked  his  beard 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  with  much  gravity  and  composure  stood  expecting  the 
duke's  answer,  which  was  to  this  effect :  "  Worthy  Trifaldin  of  the  white  beard, 
long  siace  have  we  been  apprised  of  the  afflictions  of  my  lady  the  countess 
Trifaldi,  who,  through  the  malice  of  enchanters,  is  too  truly  called  the  Dolorous 
Duenna :  tell  her,  therefore,  stupendous  squire,  that  she  may  enter,  and  that  the 
valiant  knight  Don  Quixote  de  La  Mancha  is  here  present,  from  whose  generous 
assistance  ^e  may  safely  promise  herself  all  the  redress  she  requires.  Tell  her 
also  that,  if  my  aid  be  necessary,  she  may  command  my  services,  since,  as  a 
knight,  I  am  bound  to  protect  all  women,  more  especially  injured  and  afflicted 
matrons  like  her  ladyship."  Trifaldin,  on  receiving  the  duke's  answer,  bent 
one  knee  to  the  ground,  then,  giving  a  signal  to  his  musical  attendants^  be 
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retired  with  the  euue  eolemnity  as  he  entered,  leaving  all  in  astoniakment  at 
the  majesty  of  his  figure  and  deportment 

The  duke  then  turning  to  Don  Quixote,  aaid,  "It  is  evident,  lir  knight,  that 
neither  the  olonds  of  mal^  nor  of  ignorance  can  ohacure  the  light  of  your  valour 
and  virtue :  six  days  have  scarcely  elapsed  since  you  have  honoured  this  castle 
wilii  your  presence,  and,  behold,  the  afflicted  and  oppressed  flock  hither  in  quest 
of  you  from  far  distant  countries ;  not  in  coaches,  or  upon  dromedaries,  but  on 
foot,  and  fasting ! — such  is  their  confldence  in  the  strength  of  that  arm  the  fame 
whmof  spreads  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth !  *'  ''I  wish,  my  lord  duke," 
answered  Don  Quixote,  ''  that  holy  person,  who  but  a  few  day^  since  expressed 
himself  with  so  much  acrimony  against  Imights-errant,  were  now  here,  that  he 
might  have  ascertained,  with  his  own  eyes,  whether  or  not  such  knights  were 
necessary  in  the  world :  at  least  he  would  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the 
afflicted  and  disconsolate,  in  extraordinary  cases  and  in  overwhelndng  calamities, 
fly  not  for  relief  to  the  houses  of  scholars,  nor  to  village  priests^  nor  to  the  country 
gentleman,  who  never  travels  out  of  sight  of  his  own  domain,  nor  to  the  lazy 
courtier,  who  rather  inquires  after  news  to  tell  again  than  endeavours  to  perform 
deeds  worthy  of  being  related  by  others.  No-— remedy  for  the  injured,  support 
for  the  distressed,  protection  for  damsels,  and  consolation  for  widows,  are  nowhere 
so  readily  to  be  found  as  among  knights-errant;  and,  that  I  am  one,  I  give 
infinite  thanks  to  heaven,  and  shall  not  repine  at  any  hardships  or  evils  that  I 
may  endure  in  so  honourable  a  vocation.  Let  the  afflicted  ^ady  come  forward  and 
make  known  her  request,  and,  be  it  whatever  it  may,  she  may  rely  on  the 
starength  of  this  arm,  and  ^e  resolute  courage  of  my  souL'' 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 


nr  WHICH  IS  COKTIKUXD  THB  TAMOUS  iJ>VBlin7RB  OF  TBB  AFFLICTED  DCTmiA. 

A^  HB    duke   and    duchess  were    extremely 

I  (ijr .  delighted  to  find  Don  Quixote  wrought  up 

^  into  a  mood  so  fiivourable  to  their  design; 

but  Sancho  was  not  so  well  satisfied.     ''  I 

i         should  be  sorry,  *  *  said  he,  '  *  that  this  madam 

'^         duenna  should  lay  any  stumbling-block  in 

the  way  of  my  promised  government;  for 

^       .  I  have  heard  an  apothecary  of  Toledo,  who 

talked  like  any  goldfinch,  say  that  no  good 

^       ever  comes  of  meddling  with  duennas. 

-"^^^"IJFlvrr'iji '  ■■ .  j„., '}^n  ^'K.  .'^         ^^»  ^y  li^®'  ^^at  an  enemy  to  them 

^^'mM-mmmm='         ^„  that  apothecary!    If,  thei,  flnenna. 

of  every  quality  and  condition  are  troublesome  and  impertinent,  what  must  thoee 

be  who  come  in  the  doldrums?  which  aeems  to  be  the  case  with  this  same 

oountess  Three-skirts,*  or  Three-tails — ^for  skirts  and  tails,  in  my  country,  are 

all  one^'     ''Hold  thy  peace,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote;  ''for  as  tibis  lady 

duenna  comes  in  quest  of  me  from  so  remote  a  country,  she  cannot  be  one  of 

Ihow  who  ML  under  that  apothecary's  displeasure.    Besides,  thou  must  have 

•  AUiidiiigtothen«iieTrifiddia8ifitwero«*Tratfiddas.''-V. 
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noticed  that  this  laay  is  a  oountess ;  and  if  hen  countesses  seire  as  duennas,  it 
must  be  as  attendants  npon  qneens  and  empresses;  having  houses  of  their  own, 
where  they  command,  and  are  served  by  other  duennas.*'     "  Yes,  in  sooth,  so  it 

is,'*  s^d  Donna  Bodriguez 
(who  was  present) ;  "  and 
my    lady     duchess     has 
duennas  in  her  service  who 
mighthave  been  countesses 
themselves  had  it  pleased 
fortune;  but ' Laws  go  on 
kings*  errands ;'  and  let  no 
one  speak  ill  of  duennas, 
especially      of       ancient 
,  maiden   ones;  for,  though 
,  I^m  not  of  that  number, 
yet  I  can  easily  conceive 
the    advantage  a  maiden 
duenna  has  over  one  that 
is  a  widow.    But  let  them 
take    heed,  for    he   who 
attempts   to   clip  us  will 
be  left  with  the  shears  in 
:  his  hand."  "For  all  that," 
^  replied   Sancho,  "here  is 
\  still  so  much  to  be  sheared 
^  about  your  duennas,  as  my 
barber  tells  me,  that  it  is 
:  better  not  to  stir  the  rice 
though  it  bum  to  the  pot.** 
*'  These    squires,"    quoth 
[  Donna    Bodriguez,    "  are 
^  our  sworn  enemies;    and 
being,    as    it   were,    evil 
I  spirits  that   prowl    about 
ante-chambers,  continually 
watching    us    the    hours 
they  are  not  at  their  beads 
— which  are  not  a  few — 
they    can  find  no    other 
pastime  than  reviling  us :  and  will  dig  up  our  bones  only  to  give  another  death- 
blow to  our  reputations.  But  let  me  tell  these  jesters  that,  in  spite  of  their  flouts 
we  shall  live  in  the  world — aye,  and  in  the  best  families  too,  though  we  starve 
for  it,  and  cover  oar  delicate,  or  not  delicate,  bodies  with  black  weeds,  as  dung- 
hills are  sometimes  covered  with  tapestry  on  a  procession  day.   Foul  slanderers 
— ^by  my  faith,  if  I  were  allowed,  and  the  occasion  required  it,  I  would  prove  to 
all  here  present,  and  to  the  whole  world  besides,  that  therie  is  no  virtue  that  is 
not  contained  in  a  duenna.**     "  I  am  of  opinion,*'  quoth  the  duchess,  ''  that 
my  good  Donna  Bodriguez  is  very  much  in  the  right ;  but  she  must  wait  for 
a  more  proper  opportunity  to  finish  the  debate,  and  confute  and  confound  the 
calumnies  of  that  wicked  apothecary,  and  also  to  root  out  the  ill  opinion  which 
the  great  Sancho  fosters  in  his  breast.**  "I  care  not  to  dispute  with  her,"  quoth 
.Sandio,  ''for,  ever  since  the  fiimes  of  government  have  got  into  my  head,  I 
have  given  up  all  my  squireship  notions,  and  care  not  a  fi^  for  all  the  duennas 
in  the  world." 
This  dialogue  about  duennas  would  have  continued,  had  not  the  sound  of  the 
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dram  and  fife  aDnounced  the  approach  of  the  afflicted  lady.  The  duchess  asked 
the  dnke  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  go  and  meet  her,  since  she^ 
was  a  countess,  and  a  person  of  quality.  ''Look  you/'  quoth  Sancho  before  the 
duke  could  answer,  ''  in  regard  to  her  being  a  countess,  it  is  fitting  your  highness 
should  go  to  receive  her ;  but,  inasmuch  as  she  is  a  duenna,  I  am  of  opinion  you 
should  not  stir  a  step."  "  Who  desires  thee  to  intermeddle  in  this  matter, 
Sancho?"  said  Don  Quixote.  "Who  sir,"  answered  Samiho,  "  but!  myself?  have 
I  not  a  right  to  intermeddle,  being  a  squire,  who  has  learned  the  rules  of  good 
manners  in  the  school  of  your  worship  ?  Have  I  not  had  the  flower  of  courtesy 
for  my  master,  who  has  often^  told  me  that  one  may  as  well  lose  the  game  by  a 
card  too  much  as  a  card  too  little ;  and  a  word  is  enough  to  the  wise."  "Sancho 
is  right,"  quoth  the  duke  ;  "  but  let  us  see  what  kind  of  a  countess  this  is,  and 
then  we  shall  judge  what  courtesy  is  due  to  her."  The  drums  and  fife  now 
advanced  as  before — but  here  the  author  ended  this  short  chapter,  and  began 
another  with  the  continuation  of  the  same  adventure,  which  is  one  of  the  mo8t 
remarkable  in  the  history. 


CHAPTEK    XXXIX. 

WHICH  OONTAIKS  THE  ACCOUXT  GIVEN  Bt   THE  ArFLICTED  DUENNA  OP  HBB  MIB70BTUNBS. 

HE  doleful   musicians  were  followed   by  twelve 
duennas,  in  two  ranks,  clad  in  large  mourning  robes, 
seemingly  of  milled  serge,  and  covered  with  white 
veils  of  thin  muslin  that  almost  reached  to  their 
feet.      Then  came  the  countess  Trifaldi  herself, 
led  by  her  squire  Trifaldiu  of  the  white  beard. 
She  was  clad  in  a  robe  of  the  finest  serge,  which, 
had  it  been  napped,  each  grain  would  have  been 
of  the  size  of  a  good  ronceval-pea.     The  train,  or 
tail  (call  it  by  either  name),  was  divided  into  three 
separate  portions,  and  supported  by  three  pages, 
and  spread  out,  making  a  regular  mathematical 
figure  with  three  angles ;    whence  it  was  conjec- 
tured she  obtained  the  name  of  Trifaldi,  or  Three- 
skirts.     Indeed,  Benengeli  says  that  was  the  fact ; 
her  real  name  being  countess  of  Lobima,  or  Wolf- 
land,  from  the  multitude  of  wolves*  produced  in 
that  earldom:  and,  had  they  been  foxes f  instead 
of  wolves,  she  would  have  been  styled  countess 
Zorruna,  according  lo  the  custom  of  those  nations  for  the  great  to  take  their 
titles  from  the  things  with  which  the  country  most  abounded.     This  great  coun- 
tess, however,  was  induced,  from  the  singular  form  of  her  garments,  to  exchange 
her  original  title  of  Lobuna  for  that  of  Trifaldi.     The  twelve  duennas,  with  the 
lady,  advanced  slowly  in  procession,  having  their  faces  covered  with  black  veils 

^not  transparent,  like  that  of  the  squire  Trifaldin,  but  so  thick  that  nothing 

could  be  seen  through  them.     On  the  approach  of  this  battalion  of  duennas,  the 
duke,  duchess,  Don  Quixote,  and  all  the  other  spectators,  rose  from  their  seats ; 

•  *  J/obofl,"  being  the  Spaniih  for  wolves.  f-  '•Zorras"  fjxes. 
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and  Qow  the  attendant  duennas  halted,  and,  separating,  opened  a  passage  through 
which  their  afflicted  lady,  still  led  by  the  squire  Trifiddin,  advanced  towards  the 
noble  party,  who  stepped  some  dozen  paces  forward  to  receive  her.     She  then  oaas 


:<iwnik\^«c.         . 


herself  on  her  knees,  and,  with  a  voice  rather  harsh  and  coarse,  than  dear  and  deli- 
cate, said,  "  I  entreat  your  graces  will  not  condescend  to  so  much  courtesy  to  this 
your  valet — I  mean  your  handmaid ;  for  my  mind,  already  bewildered  with 
affliction,  will  only  be  still  more  confounded.  .  Alas !  my  unparalleled  misfortune 
has  seized  and  carried  off  my  understanding,  I  know  not  whither ;  but  surely  it 
must  be  to  a  great  distance,  for  the  more  I  seek  it  the  further  it  seems  from  me.'* 
''  He  must  be  wholly  destitute  of  understanding,  lady  countess,'*  quoth  the  duke, 
**  who  could  not  discern  your  merit  by  your  person,  which  alone  claims  all  the 
cream  of  courtesy  and  all  the  flower  of  well-bred  ceremony."  Then  raising  her 
by  the  hand,  he  led  her  to  a  chair  close  by  the  duchess,  who  also  received  her 
with  much  politeness. 

During  the  ceremony  Don  Quixote  was  silent,  and  Sancho  dying  with  impa- 
tence  to  see  the  face  of  the  Trifaldi,  or  of  some  one  of  her  many  duennas :  but  it 
was  impossible,  till  they  chose  to  unveil  themselves.  All  was  expectation,  and 
not  a  whisper  was  heard,  till  at  length  the  afflicted  lady  began  in  these 
words :  ''  Confident  I  am,  most  potent  lord,  most  beautiful  lady,  and  most 
discreet  spectators,  that  my  most  unfortunate  miserableness  will  find,  in  your 
generous  and  compassionate  bowels,  a  most  merciful  sanctxiary;  for  so  dole- 
ful and  dolorous  is  my  wretched  state  that  it  is  sufflcient  to  mollify  marble, 
to  soften  adamant,  and  melt  down  the  steel  of  the  hardest  hearts.  But, 
before  the  rehearsal  of  my  misfortunes  is  commenced  on  the  public  stage  of 
your  hearing  faculties,  I  earnestly  desire  to  be  informed  whether  this  noble  circle 
be  adorned  by  the  presence  of  that  renownodissimo  knight,  Don  Quixote  de 
la  Manchissima,  and  his  squirissimo  Panza."  '^  That  same  Panza,"  said 
Sancho,  before  any  other  could  answer,  ''stands  here  before  you,  and  also 
Don  Quixotissimo ;  and  therefor,  most  doloroue  duennissima,  say  what  you 
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willisnma;  fbr  we  are  all  ready  to  be  your  most  humble  servaiitisBimoB.*' 
Upon  this  Don  Quixote  stood  up,  and,  addressing  himself  to  the  doleful 
countess,  he  said :  ''  If  your  misfbrtunes,  afflicted  lady,  can  admit  of  remedy 
from  the  Talour  or  fortitude  of  a  knight-errant,  the  little  all  that  I  possess 
shall  be  employed  in  your  service.  I  am  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  whose 
function  it  is  to  relieye  every  spedes  of  distress ;  you  need  not,  therefore,  madam, 
implore  beneyolence,  nor  have  reoourse  to  preambles,  but  plainly,  and  without 
circumlocution,  declare  your  grievances,  for  you  have  auditors  who  will  bestow 
commiseration  if  not  redress."  On  hearing  this  the  afflicted  duenna  attempted 
to   throw  herself  at  Don  Quixote's  feet — ^in  truth  she  did  so,  and,  struggling 


i.-.iiy^t'- 


im[ 
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to  kiss  them,  said :  **1  prostrate  myself,  0  invincible  knight,  before  these  feet 
and  legs,  which  are  the  bases  and  pillars  of  knight-errantry,  and  will  kiss  these  feet, 
whose  steps  lead  to  the  end  and  termination  of  my  misfortunes !  0  valorous  knight- 
errant,  whose  true  exploits  surpass  and  obscure  the  fabulous  feats  of  the  Amadises, 
Esplandians,  and  Belianises  of  old ! "  Then,  leaving  Don  Quixote,  she  turned  to 
Sancho  Pania,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  said :  "  0  thou,  the  most  trusty 
squire  that  ever  served  knight-errant  in  present  or  past  ages,  whose  goodness  is 
of  greater  extent  than  that  beard  of  my  usher  Trifaldin ;  weU  mayest  thou  boast 
that,  in  serving  Don  Quixote,  thou  dost  serve,  in  epitome,  all  the  knights-errant 
that  ever  shone  in  the  annals  of  chivalry !  I  ooi^ure  thee,  by  thy  natural 
benevolence  and  inviolable  fidelity,  to  intercede  with  thy  lord  in  my  behalf,  that 
the  light  of  his  favour  may  forthwith  shine  upon  the  humblest  and  unhappiest  of 
countesses.**  To  which  Sanqho  answered:  ''Whether  my  goodness,  madam  coun- 
tess, be,  or  be  not,  as  long  and  as  broad  as  your  squire*s  beard,  is  no  concern  of 
mine ;  so  that  my  soul  be  well  bearded  and  whiskered  when  it  departs  this  life, 
I  care  little  or  nothing  for  beards  here  below :  but,  without  all  this  coaxing  and 
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beseeching,  1  will  put  in  a  word  for  you  to  my  master,  who  I  know  has  a  kind- 
ness for  me ;  besides,  just  now  he  stands  in  need  of  me  about  a  certain  business, 
— so  take  my  word  for  it,  he  shall  do  what  he  can  for  you.  Now  pray  unload 
your  griefs,  madam  ;  let  us  hear  all  you  have  to  say,  and  leave  us  to  manage  the 
matter." 

The  duke  and  duchess  could  scarcely  preserve  their  gravity  on  seeing  this 
adventure  take  so  pleasant  a  turn,  and  were  highly  pleased  wit^  the  ingenuity 
and  good  management  of  the  countess  Trifaldi,  who  returning  to  her  seat,  thus 
began  her  tale  of  sorrow :  **  The  famous  kingdom  of  Candaya,  which  lies  between 
the  great  Taprobana  and  the  South  Sea,  two  leagues  beyond  Cape  Comorin,  had 
for  its  queen  the  lady  Donna  ^kj^aguncia,  widow  of  king  Archipiela,  who  died 
leaving  the  Infanta  Antonomasia,  their  only  child,  heiress  to  the  crown.  This 
princess  was  brought  up  and  educated  under  my  care  and  instruction ;  I  being 
the  eldest  and  chief  of  the  duennas  in  the  household  of  her  royal  mother.  Now, 
in  process  of  time  the  young  Antonomasia  arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  with 

such  perfection  of  beauty  that 
nature  could  not  raise  it  a  pitch 
higher ;  and,  what  is  more,  dis- 
cretion itself  was  but  a  child  to 
her;  for  she  was  as  discreet  as 
fair,  and  she  was  the  fGurest 
creature  living ;  and  so  she  still 
remains,  if  the  envious  fates  and 
hard-hearted  destinies  have  not 
cut  short  her  thread  of  life.  But 
sure  they  have  not  done  it ;  for 
heaven  would  never  permit  that 
so  much  injury  should  be  done 
to  the  earth  as  to  lop  off  prema- 
!  turely  the  loveliest  branch  that 
;  ever  adorned  the  garden  of  the 
world.  Her  wondrous  beauty, 
which  my  feeble  tongue  can  never 
sufficiently  extol,  attracted  in- 
numerable adorers ;  and  princes 
of  her  own,  and  every  other 
nation,  became  her  slaves.  Among 
the  rest  a  private  cavalier  of 
the  court  had  the  audacity  to 
aspire  to  that  earthly  heaven; 
confiding  in  his  youth,  his  gal- 
lantry, his  sprightly  and  happy 
wit,  with  numerous  other  graces 
<^v£^----!-_^::r^::rr^r' — -r     _^r^'  *^^    qualifications.      Indeed    I 

'^ — —-^         =.  must  confess  to  your  highnesses — 

though  with  reverence  be  it  spoken — ^he  could  touch  the  guitar  to  a  miracle. 
He  was,  besides,  a  poet,  and  a  fine  dancer,  and  had  so  rare  a  talent  for 
making  bird-cages  that  he  might  have  gained  his  liviu*  '"/  it,  in  case  of  need. 
So  many  parts  and  elegant  endowments  were  sufficient  to  have  moved  a  moimtain, 
much  more  the  tender  heart  of  a  virgin.  But  aU  his  graces  and  accomplishments 
would  have  proved  ineffectual  against  the  virtue  of  my  beautiful  charge,  had  not 
the  robber  and  ruffian  first  artfully  contrived  to  make  a  conquest  of  me.  The 
assassin  and  barbarous  vagabond  began  with  endeavouring  to  obtain  my  go  xi  will 
and  suborn  my  inclination,  that  I  might  betray  my  trust,  and  deliver  up  to  him 
the  keys  of  the  fortress  I  guarded.     In  short,  he  so  plied  me  with  toys  and 
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trinkets,  and  bo  insmoated  himself  into  my  Boal,  that  I  was  bewitched.  But 
that  whioh  chiefly  brought  me  down,  and  levelled  me  with  the  gronnd,  was  a 
eopy  of  verses  which  I  heard  him  sing  one  night  under  my  window ;  and  if  I 
remember  right  the  words  were  these : 

The  tyrant  fair  whose  beauty  sent 

The  throbbing  mischief  to  my  heaxt, 
The  more  my  anguish  to  augment, 

forbids  me  to  reveal  the  antart 

**  The  words  of  his  song  were  to  me  so  many  pearls,  and  his  voice  was  sweeter 
than  honey ;  and  many  a  time  sin6e  have  I  thought,  reflecting  on  the  evils  I 
incurred,  that  poets — at  least  your  amorous  poets — should  be  banished  from  all 
good  and  well-regulated  commonwealths;  for,  instead  of  composing  pathetic 
verses  like  those  of  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  which  make  women  and  children  weep, 
they  exercise  their  skill  in  soft  strokes  azni  tender  touches,  which  pierce  the 
soul,  and  entering  the  body  like  lightning,  consume  all  within,  while  the  gar- 
ment is  left  unsii^ed.     Another  time  he  sung : 

Come,  death,  with  gentlr-stcaling  pace, 

And  take  me  unperceiTed  away, 
Nor  let  me  see  thy  wish'd-for  face, 
Leet  joy  my  fleeting  life  should  stay. 

Thus  was  I  assailed  with  these  and  such  like  couplets  that  astonish,  and  when 
c^aunted  are  bewitching.  But  when  our  poets  deign  to  compose  a  kind  of 
verses  much  in  fashion  with  us  called  rouiKlekys — good  heaven !  they  are  no 
sooner  heard  than  the  whole  frame  is  in  a  state  of  emotion :  the  soul  is  seiised 


with  a  kind  of  quaking,  a  titiUation  of  the  fancy,  a  pleasing  delirium  of  all  the 
senses !  I  therefore  say  again,  most  noble  auditors,  that  such  versifiers  deserve 
to  be  banished  to  the  isle  of  Lizards :  though  in  truth  the  blame  lies  chiefly 
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with  the  aimpletoiiB  who  oommend,  and  the  idioti  who  suffer  themflel? as  to  be 
deluded  by  such  things ;  and  had  I  been  a  wise  and  diaoreet  daeBoa»  the  nightly 
chanting  of  his  filthy  yeraea  would  not  haTe  mored  me,  nor  should  I  haie  lent 
an  ear  to  such  expressions  as,  '  Dying  I  Kve;  in  ice  I  bum ;  I  shiver  in  flames ; 
in  despair  I  hope ;  I  fly,  yet  stay  :*  with  other  flim-flams  of  the  like  stamp,  of 
which  such  kind  of  writings  are  Ml.  Then  again,  when  they  promise  to  bestow 
on  us  the  phcenix  of  Arabia,  the  crown  of  Ariadne,  the  ringlets  of  Apollo,  the 
pearls  of  like  South-sea,  the  gold  of  Tiber,  and  the  balsam  of  Pencaya,  how 
bountiful  are  their  pens !  how  liberal  in  promises  which  they  cannot  paifonn ! 
But,  woe  is  me,  unlu^y  wretch!  Whith^  do  I  stray  ?  What  madneaa  impels 
me  to  dwell  on  ihe  faults  of  others,  who  have  so  many  of  mine  own  to  answer 
for  ?  Woe  is  me  again,  miserable  creature !  No,  it  was  not  his  yerses  that 
yanquished  me ;  but  my  own  weakness ;  music  did  not  subdue  me ;  no,  it  was 
my  own  leyity,  my  ignorance  and  lack  of  caution  that  melted  me  down,  that 
opened  the  way  and  smoothed  the  passage  for  Don  Clayijo : — ^for  that  is  the  name 
of  the  treacherous  cavalier.  Thus  being  made  the  go-between,  the  wicked  man 
was  often  in  the  chamber  of  the — not  by  him,  but  by  me,  betrayed  Antonomasia, 
as  her  lawful  spouse :  for,  sinner  as  I  am,  never  would  I  have  consented  unless 
he  had  been  her  true  husband  that  he  should  have  come  within  the  shadow  of 
her  shoe-string !  No,  no,  marriage  must  be  the  fbrerunner  of  any  business  of 
this  kind  undertaken  by  me ;  the  only  mischief  in  the  affiur  was  that  they  wen.' 
ill-sorted :  Don  Clavijo  being  but  a  private  gentleman,  and  the  in&nta  Antono- 
masia, as  I  have  already  sai<(  heiress  of  the  kingdom. 

<<  For  some  time  this  intercourse,  enveloped  in  the  sagacity  of  my  ciicomspec- 
tion,  was  concealed  from  every  eye.  At  length  I  perceived  a  certain  change  in 
the  bodily  shape  of  the  princess,  and,  apprehending  it  might  lead  to  a  discovery, 
we  laid  our  three  heads  together  and  determined  that,  before  the  unhappy  slip 
should  come  to  light,  Don  Clavijo  should  demand  Antonomasia  in  marriage 
before  the  vicar,  in  virtue  of  a  contract  signed  and  given  him  by  the  in&nta 
herself  to  be  his  wife,  and  so  worded  by  my  wit,  that  Uie  force  of  Sampson  could 
not  have  broken  through  it.  Our  plan  was  immediately  carried  into  execution ; 
the  vicar  examined  the  contract,  took  the  lady's  confession,  and  she  was  placed  in 
the  custody  of  an  honest  alguazil."  *'  Bless  me !''  said  Sancho,  **  alguazils  too, 
and  poets,  and  songs,  and  roundelays,  in  Candaya !  I  swear  the  world  is  the  same 
everywhere !  But  pray  get  on,  good  madam  TriflEddi,  for  it  grows  late,  and  I  am 
on  thorns  till  I  know  the  end  of  this  long  story."  "  I  shall  be  brie^"  answered 
thb  countess. 
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CHAPTEE    XL. 
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WHBBMH   THB   DUEXVA  TBIFALDI  OOHTDfUES  HKE  BTDPBHD0U8  AHD  MSMOBABLB   HUrORT. 

TEBT  word  uttered  by  Soncho  was  the  cause  of  much 
delight  to  the  duchess,  and  di8g:u8t  to  Don  Quixote, 
who  having  commanded  him  to  hold  his  peace,  the 
afflicted  lady  went  on.  "  After  many  questions  and 
answers,"  said  she,  "the  infanta  stood  firm  to  her 
engagement,  without  varying  a  tittle  from  her  first 
declaration;  the  vicar,  therefore,  confirmed  their  union 
as  lawful  man  and  wife,  which  so  affected  the  queen 
Donna  Maguncia,  mother  to  the  infeuita  Anto^iomasia, 
that  three  days  after  we  buried  her."  ''She  died 
then,  I  suppose  ?"  quoth  Sanoho.  "  Assuredly,"  re- 
plied the  squire  Tn&ddin ;  *'  in  Candaya  we  do  not 
bury  the  living,  but  the  dead."  ''Nevertheless, 
master  squire,"  said  Sancho,  "  it  has  happened  be- 
fore now,  that  people  only  in  a  swoon  have  been 
buried  for  dead ;  and  methinks  queen  Maguncia  ought 
*^ther  to  have  swooned  than  died  in  good  earnest ; 
for  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope ;  and  the  young  lady's  offence  was  not  so 
much  out  of  the  way  that  her  mother  should  have  taken  it  eo  to  heart.  Had 
she  married  one  of  her  pages,  or  some  serving-man  of  the  fiunily,  as  I  have  been 
told  many  have  done,  it  woiild  have  been  a  bad  business  and  past  cure ;  but  as 
she  made  choice  of  a  well-bred  young  cavalier  of  such  good  parts,  faith  and  troth, 
though  mayhap  it  was  fooUsh,  it  was  no  such  mighty  matter :  for,  as  my  master 
says,  who  is  here  present  and  will  not  let  me  lie,  bishops  are  made  out  of  learned 
men,  and  why  may  not  kings  and  emperors  be  made  out  of  cavaliers^specially 
if  they  be  errant  ?"  "  Thou  art  in  the  right,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  for 
a  knight-errant  with  but  two  grains  of  good  luck  is  next  in  the  order  of  pro- 
motion to  the  greatest  lord  in  the  world.  But  let  the  afflicted  lady  proceed :  for 
I  femcy  &e  bitter  part  of  this  hitherto  sweet  stoiy  is  still  behind."  "  Bitter !" 
answered  the  countess — "  aye,  and  so  bitter  that,  in  comparison,  wormwood  is 
sweet  and  rue  savoury ! 

"The  queen  being  reaUy  dead,  and  not  in  a  swoon,  we  buried  her:  and 
scarcely  had  we  covered  her  with  earth  and  pronounced  the  last  farewell,  when, 
'  Quia  taiia  /ando  temperet  a  laorymtB  f  * — ^lo !  upon  the  queen*B  sepulchre  who 
should  appear,  mounted  on  a  wooden  horse,  but  her  couidn-german  the  giant 
Malambruno !  Yes,  that  cruel  necromancer  came  expressly  to  revenge  the  death 
of  his  cousin,  and  to  chastise  the  presumptuous  Don  Glavijo  and  the  foolish 
Antonomasia,  both  of  whom,  by  his  cursed  art,  he  instantly  transformed — she 
into  a  monkey  of  brass,  and  him  into  a  frightM  crocodile  of  some  strange  metal ; 
fixing  upon  them,  at  the  same  time,  a  plate  of  metal,  engraven  with  Syriao  cha- 
racters ;  which  being  first  rendered  into  the  Candayan,  and  now  into  the  Castilian 
language,  have  this  meaning :  '  These  two  presumptuous  lovers  shall  not  P^aia 
their  pristine  form  tUl  the  valorous  Manchegan  engages  with  me  in  single  combat 
since  for  his  mighty  arm  alone  have  the  destinies  reserved  the  achievement  ol 
iiat  stupendous  adventure.'  No  sooner  was  the  wicked  deed  performed  than 
lut  he  drew  from  its  scabbard  a  dreadftd  scimitar,  and  taking  me  by  the  hair  of 
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m  y  head,  he  seemed  preparing  to  cut  my  throat,  or  whip  off  my  head  at  a  blow  * 
Though  struck  with  horror  and  almost  speechless,  trembling  and  weeping  I  begged 
for  mercy  in  such  moving  tones  and  melting  words  that  I  at  last  prevailed  on 
him  to  stop  the  cruel  execution  which  he  meditated.  In  short,  he  ordered  into 
his  presence  all  the  duennas  of  the  p^dace,  being  those  you  see  here  present — 


\ 


\       sX 


and,  after  having  expatiated  on  our  fault,  inveighed  against  duennas,  tiieir  wicked 
plots,  and  worse  intrigues,  and  reviled  all  for  the  crime  of  which  I  alone  was 
guilty,  he  said,  though  he  would  vouchsafe  to  spare  our  lives,  he  would  inflict  on 
us  a  punishment  that  should  be  a  lasting  shame.  At  the  same  instant,  we  all 
felt  the  pores  of  our  faces  open,  and  a  sharp  pain  all  over  them,  like  the  pricking 
of  needle  points :  upon  which  we  clapped  our  hands  to  our  faces  and  found  them 
in  the  condition  you  shall  now  behold/'  Hereupon  the  afflicted  lady  and  the  rest 
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of  the  duennas  lifted  up  the  veils  which  bad  hitherto  concealed  them,  and 
discovered  their  faces  planted  with  beards  of  all  colours,  black,  brown,  white, 
and  pie-bald !  The  duke  and  duchess  viewed  the  spectacle  with  surprise,  and 
Don  Quixote,  Sancho,  and  the  rest  were  all  lost  in  amazement.  "  Thus,"  conti- 
nued the  Trifaldi,  ''  hath  that  wicked  and  evil-minded  felon  Malambruno  punished 
us !  covering  our  soft  and  delicate  faces  with  these  rugged  bristles — would  to 
heaven  he  had  struck  off  our  heads  with  his  huge  scimitar,  rather  than  have 
obscured  the  light  of  our  countenances  with  such  an  odious  cloud !  Whither, 
noble  lords  and  lady, — 0,  that  I  could  utter  what  I  have  now  to  say  with  rivers 
of  tears  !  but  alas !  the  torrent  is  spent,  and  excess  of  grief  has  left  our  eyes  with- 
out moisture,  and  dry  as  beards  of  com  ! — Whither,  I  say,  can  a  duenna  go,  whose 
chin  is  covered  with  a  beard ;  What  relation  will  own  her  ?  What  charitable 
person  will  show  her  compassion,  or  afford  her  relief  ?  Even  at  the  best,  when 
the  grain  of  her  skin  is  the  smoothest,  and  her  face  tortured  and  set  off  with  a 
thousand  different  washes  and  ointments — ^with  all  this,  how  seldom  does  she 
meet  with  good- will  from  either  man  or  woman !  What  then  will  become  of  her 
when  her  face  is  become  a  forest  ?  0  duennas  !  my  dear  partners  in  misfortune 
and  companions  in  grief!  in  an  evil  hour  were  we  begotten!  in  an  evil  hour 
v^re  we  brought  into  the  world  1  Oh" — ^Here,  being  overoome  with  the  strong 
sense  of  her  calamity,  she  fell  into  a  swoon. 


CHAPTER    XLI. 


WHICH  TBBATS  OF  MATTERS  RELATING  AKD   APPERTAINIKO  TO  TmS  ADVEMTUBE, 
AND  TO  THIS  MEMORABLE  HISTORY. 

EBT  grateful  ought  all,  who 

''  -^  delight  in  histories  of  this 

[  kind,    be    to    the    original 

author  of  the  present  work, 

Cid      Hamete,      for       his 

punctilious  regard  for  truth, 

m  allowing  no  circumstance 

to  escape  his  pen;  and  the 

curious       exactness      with 

which    he   notes    and   sets 

down  everything  just  as  it 

happened ;     nothing,   how- 

j^  ever  minute,  being  omitted! 

r  He  lays   open   the    inmost 

thoughts,    speaks    for    the 

silent,    clears     up    doubts, 

resolves  arguments ;  in  fine  satisfies,  to  the  smallest  particle,  the  most  acute  and 

inquisitive  minds.     0  most  incomparable  author !  0  happy  Don  Quixote !  0 

famous  Dulcinea !  0  facetious  Sancho  Panza !  Jointly  and  severally  may  ye  live 

through  endless  ages  for  the  delight  and  recreation  of  mankind ! 

The  history  then  proceeds  to  relate  that  when  Sancho  saw  the  afflicted  lady 
faint  away,  he  said,  "  Upon  the  word  of  an  honest  man,  and  by  the  blood  of  all 
my  ancestors,  the  Panzas,  I  swear,  I  never  heard  or  saw,  nor  has  my  master  ever 
told  me,  nor  did  such  an  adventure  as  this  ever  enter  into  his  thoughts !   A 
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thousand  devils  take  thee — ^not  to  say  curse  thee,  Malambruno,  for  a  whoreeon 
enchanter  and  giant !  Could'st  thou,  beast !  hit  upon  no  other  punishment  for 
those  poor  sinners  than  clapping  beards  upon  them  ?  Had  it  not  been  better  (for 
them  I  am  sure  it  would)  to  have  whipt  off  half  their  noses,  though  they  had 
snuffled  for  it,  than  to  have  covered  their  faces  with  scrubbing-brushes  ?  And, 
what  is  worse,  I'll  wager  a  trifle  they  have  not  wherewithal  to  pay  for  shaving." 
"  That  is  true,  indeed,  sir,'*  answered  one  of  the  twelve ;  "  we  have  not  where- 
withal to  satisfy  the  barber,  and  therefore,  as  a  shaving  shift,  some  of  us  lay  on 
plaisters  of  pitch,  '^hich  being  pulled  off  with  a  jerk,  take  up  roots  and  all,  and 
thereby  tree  us  of  this  stubble  for  a  while.  As  for  the  women  who,  in  Candaya, 
go  about  from  house  to  house  to  take  off  the  superfluous  hairs  of  the  body,  and 
trim  the  eyebrows,  and  do  other  private  jobs  for  ladies,  we,  the  duennas  of  her 
ladyship,  would  never  have  anything  to  do  with  them;  for  t^ey  are  most  of  them 
no  better  than  they  should  be ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  are  not  relieved  by  signer 
Don  Quixote,  with  beards  we  shall  live,  and  with  beards  be  carried  to  our  graves." 
"  I  would  pluck  off  my  own  in  the  land  of  the  Moors,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  if  I 
failed  to  deliver  you  from  yours." 

"  Ah,  valorous  knight !"  cried  the  Trifaldi,  at  that  moment  recovering  frqjn 
her  fainting  fit,  ''  the  sweet  tinkling  of  that  promise  reached  my  hearing  feunilty 
and  restored  me  to  life.  Once  again  then,  illustrious  knight-errant,  and  invincible 
hero !  let  me  beseech  that  your  gracious  promises  may  be  converted  into  deeds." 
''  The  business  shall  not  sleep  with  me,"  answered  Don  Quixote  '*  therefore  say, 
madam,  what  I  am  to  do,  and  you  shall  soon  be  convinced  of  my  readiness  to 
serve  you."  "  Be  it  known  then  to  you,  sir,"  replied  the  afflicted'  dame,  "  that 
from  this  place  to  the  kingdom  of  Candaya  by  land  is  computed  to  be  about  Ave 
thousand  leagues,  one  or  two  more  or  less ;  but,  through  tiie  air  in  a  direct  line, 
it  is  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  You  are  likewise  to  under- 
stand that  Malambruno  told  me  that,  whenever  fortune  should  direct  me  to  the 


knight  who  was  to  be  our  deliverer,  he  would  send  him  a  steed — not  like  the 
vicious  jades  let  out  for  hire,  for  it  should  be  that  very  wooden  horse  upon  which 
Peter  of  Provence  carried  off  the  fair  Magalona.  This  horse  is  governed  by  a  peg 
m  his  fbrehead^  which  serves  instead  of  a  bridle,  and  he  flies  as  swiftly  through 
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the  air,  as  if  the  devil  himself  was  switching  him.  This  fkinous  steed,  tradition 
reports  to  have  be^i  formed  hj  the  cnnning  hand  of  Merlin  the  enchanter,  who 
sometimes  allowed  him  to  be  nsed  hy  his  particular  firiends,  or  those  who  paid  him 
handsomely ;  and  he  it  was  who  lent  him  to  his  Mend  the  yaUant  Peter,  when, 
as  I  said  before,  he  stole  the  fair  Magalona :  whisking  her  through  the  air,  behind 
him  on  the  crupper,  and  leaving  all  that  beheld  him  ftom  the  earth,  gaping  with 
astonishment.  Since  the  time  of  Peter,  to  the  present  moment,  we  know  of  none 
that  mounted  him ;  but  this  we  know,  that  Malambruno,  by  his  art,  has  now 
got  possession  of  him,  and  by  this  means  posts  about  to  every  part  of  the  world. 
To-day  he  is  here,  to-morrow  in  France,  and  the  next  day  in  Potosi ;  and  the  best 
of  it  IB  that  this  same  horse  neither  eats  nor  sleeps,  nor  wants  shoeing ;  and, 
without  wings,  he  ambles  so  smoothly  that,  in  his  most  rapid  flight  the  rider 
may  carry  in  his  hand  a  cup  full  of  water  without  spilling  a  drop »  No  wonder, 
then,  that  the  fair  Magalona  took  such  delight  in  riding  him.'' 

"As  for  easy  going,"  quoth  Sancho,  "commend  me  to  my  Dapple,  though  he 
is  no  highflyer ;  but  by  land  I  will  match  him  against  all  the  amblers  in  the 
world."  The  gravity  of  the  company  was  disturbed  for  a  moment  by  Bancho's 
observation;  but  the  unhappy  lady  proceeded:  "Kow  this  horse,"  said  she,  "  if 
it  be  Malambruno*8  intention  that  our  misfortune  should  have  an  end,  will  be 
here  this  very  evening ;  for  he  told  me  that  tiie  sign  by  which  I  should  be  assured 
of  my  having  arrived  in  the  presence  of  my  deliverer,  would  be  his  sending  me 
the  horse  thither  with  all  convenient  despatch.'.'  "  And  pray,*'  quoth  Sancho,  "how 
many  will  that  same  horse  carry  }"  *'  Two  persons,"  answered  the  lady,  "  one  in 
the  saddle  and  the  other  on  the  crupper ;  and  generally  these  two  persons  are  the 
knight  and  his  squire,  when  there  is  no  stolen  damsel  in  the  case."  "  I  would 
fain  know,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  by  what  name  he  is  called."  "  His  name,"  answered 
the  Trifaldi,  "  is  not  the  same  as  the  horse  of  Bellerophon,  which  was  called 
Pegasus : '  nor  is  he  called  Bucephalus,  like  that  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  not 
Bnlladore,  like  that  of  Orlando  Furioso;  nor  is  it  Bayarte,  which  belonged  ta 
Beynaldos  of  Montalvan;  nor  Frontino,  which  was  the  steed  of  Bogero;  nor  is  it 
Bodtes,  nor  Pyrois — ^names  given,  it  is  said,  to  horses  of  the  sun ;  neither  is  he 
called  Orelia,  like  the  horse  which  the  unfortunate  Boderigo,  the  last  king  of  the 
Goths  in  Spain,  mounted  in  that  battle  wherein  he  lost  his  kingdom  and  his  life." 
"  I  will  venture  a  wager,"  quoth  Sancho,  *'  since  they  have  given  him  none  of 
thes«»  famous  and  well-known  names,  neither  have  they  given  him  that  of  my 
master's  horse  Bozinante,  which  in  fitness  goes  beyond  all  the  names  you  have 
mentioned."  "  It  is  very  true,"  answered  the  bearded  lady ;  "  yet  the  name  he 
bears  is  correct  and  signiJicant,  for  he  is  called  Clavileno  el  Aligero ;  *  whereby 
his  miracidous  peg,  his  wooden  frame,  and  extraordinary  ^eed,  are  all  curiously 
expressed :  so  that,  in  respect  of  his  name,  he  may  vie  with  the  renowned 
Bozinante."  "  I  dislike  not  his.name,"  replied  Sancho ;  "  but  with  what  bridle 
or  what  halter  is  he  guided }"  **1  have  already  told  you,"  answered  the  Trifaldi, 
"  that  he  is  guided  by  a  peg,  which  the  rider  turning  this  way  and  that,  makes 
him  go,  either  aloft  in  the  air,  or  else  swieeping,  and,  as  it  were,  brushing  the 
earth;  or  in  the  middle  region : — a  course  which  the  discreet  and  wise  generally 
endeavour  to  keep."  **  I  have  a  mighty  desire  to  see  him,"  quoth  Sancho ;  "  but 
to  think  I  will  get  upon  him,  either  in  the  saddle  or  behind  upon  the  crupper,  is 
to  look  for  pears  upon  an  elm-tree.  It  were  a  jest,  indeed,  for  me,  who  can 
hardly  sit  my  own  Dapple,  though  upon  a  pannel  softer  than  silk,  to  think  of 
bestriding  a  wooden  crupper,  widiout  either  pillow  or  cushion !  In  faith,  I  do 
not  intend  to  flay  myself  to  unheard  tiie  best  lady  in  the  land.  Let  every  one 
shave  or  shear  as  he  likes  best;  I  have  no  mind  for  so  long  a  journey :  my  master 
may  travel  by  himself.  Besides,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it — I  am  not  wanted 
for  the  taking  off  these  beards,  as  well  as  the  business  of  my  lady  Duldnea.'' 
^  Vcx)den-peg  tfas  winged ;  c«mp(mnded  of  *<  CUve)"  a  nail^  **  Leno^"  wood. 
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*'  Indeed,  my  Mend,  you  are,"  said  the  lYifaldi ;  *'  and  80  much  need  is  there  of 
your  kind  help,  that  without  it  nothing  can  he  done."  ''  In  the  name  of  all  the 
saints  in  heaven !"  quoth  Sancho,  "  what  have  squires  to  do  with  their  masters' 
adyentures  ?  Are  we  always  to  share  the  trouble,  and  they  to  reap  aU  the  glory  r 
Body  o*me  !  it  might  be  something  if  the  writers  who  recount  their  adyentores 
would  but  set  down  in  their  books,  *  such  a  knight  achieyed  such  an  adyenture, 
with  the  help  of  such  an  one,  his  squire,  without  whom  the  devil  a  bit  could  he 
have  done  it.'  I  say  it  would  be  something  if  we  had  our  due ;  but,  instead  of 
this,  they  coolly  tell  us  that  '  Don  Paralipomenon  of  the  three  stars  finished  the 
notable  adventure  of  the  six  goblins,'  and  the  like,  without  once  mentioning  his 
squire  any  more  than  if  he  had  been  a  thousand  miles  off;  though  mayhap  he,  poor 
devil,  ■  was  in  the  thick  of  it  all  the  while  !  In  truth,  my  good  lord  and  lady,  I  say 
again,  my  master  may  manage  this  adventure  by  himself,  and  much  good  may  it  do 
him.  I  will  stay  with  my  lady  duchess  here,  and  perhaps  when  he.  comes  back  he 
may  find  madam  Dulcinea's  business  pret.ty  forward :  for  I  intend  at  my  leisure 
whiles  to  lay  it  on  to  some  purpose,  so  that  I  shall  not  have  a  hair  to  shelter  me." 

"  Nevertheless,  honest  Sancho,"  quoth  the  duchess,  "  if  your  company  be  really 
necessary,  you  will  not  refuse  to  go ;  indeed  aU  good  people  will  make  it  their 
business  to  entreat  you ;  for  piteous,  truly,  would  it  be  that,  through  your  ground- 
less fears,  these  poor  ladies  should  remain  in  this  unseemly  plight."  <'  Odds  my 
life ! "  exclaimed  Sancho,  **  were  this  piece  of  charity  undertaken  for  modest 
maidens,  or  poor  charity  girls,  a  man  might  engage  to  undergo  something;  but 
to  take  all  this  trouble  to  rid  duennas  of  t^eir  beards ! — ^plague  take  them !  I  had 
rather  see  the  whole  finical  and  squeamish  tribe  bearded  £rom  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  of  them !"  "  You  seem  to  be  upon  bad  terms  with  duennas,  friend  Sancho," 
said  the  duchess,  **  and  are  of  the  same  mind  as  the  Toledan  apothecary ;  but  in 
truth,  you  are  in  ^e  wrong :  for  I  have  duennas  in  my  family  who  might  servo 
as  models  to  all  duennas ;  and  here  is  my  Donna  Eodriguez,  who  will  not  allow 
me  to  say  otherwise."  **  Your  excellency  may  say  what  you  please,"  said  Eodri- 
guez ;  *'  but  Grod  knows  the  truth  of  everything  and,  good  or  bad,  bearded  or 
smooth,  such  as  we  are,  our  mothers  brought  us  forth  like  other  women;  and, 
since  God  has  cast  us  into  the  world,  He  knows  why  and  wherefore;  and 
upon  his  mercy  I  rely,  and  not  upon  anybody's  beard  whatever." 

«  Enough,  signora  Bodriguez,"  quoth  Don  Quixote ;  '^  as  for  you,  lady  Trifaldi 
and  your  persecuted  friends,  I  trust  that  heaven  will  speedily  look  with  a  pit^g 
eye  upon  your  sorrows,  and  that  Sancho  will  do  his  duty,  in  obedience  to  mj 
wishes.  Would  that  Glavileno  were  here,  and  on  his  back  Malambruno  himself! 
for  I  am  confident  no  razor  would  more  easily  shave  your  ladyships'  beards  tnan 
my  Bword  shall  shave  off  Malambruno's  head  from  his  shoulders.  If  heavoa  in 
its  wisdom  permits  the  wicked  to  prosper,  it  is  but  for  a  time.".  "  Ah  !  valorous 
knight !  "  exclaimed  the  afflicted  lady,  **  may  all  the  stars  of  the  celestial  regions 
regard  your  excellency  with  eyes  of  benignity,  and  impart  strength  to  your  arm 
and  courage  to  your  heart,  to  be  the  shield  and  refuge  of  the  reviled  and  oppressed 
duennian  crder,  abominated  by  apothecaries,  calumniated  by  squires,  and  scoffed 
at  by  pages!  Scorn  betake  the  wretch  who,  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  doth  not 
rather  profess  herself  a  nun  than  a  duenna !  Forlorn  and  despised  as  we  aze, 
although  our  descent  were  to  be  traced  in  a  direct  line  from  Hector  of  Troy  him- 
self, our  ladies  would  not  cease  to '  thee '  and  *  thou '  us  were  they  to  be  made  qveens 
for  their  condescension.  0  giant  Malambruno!  who,  though  enchanter,  art 
pimctual  in  thy  promises,  send  us  the  incomparable  Glavileno,  that  our  misfortune 
may  cease ;  for  if  the  heats  come  on,  and  these  beards  of  ours  remain,  woe  be  to 
us ! "  The  Trifaldi  uttered  this  with  so  much  pathos  that  she  drew  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  all  present;  and  so  much  was  the  heart  of  Sancho  moved  that  he 
secretly  resolved  to  accompany  his  master  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  world,  if 
that  would  contribute  to  remove  the  bristles  which       rmed  those  venerable  faces. 
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CHAPTER    XLII. 

or  TBB  AIlRITiCL  OF  CLA\*1L1S»0,  WITH  THIS  COXOLUSION  OP  THIS  PSOUX  JLDYEKTURE. 

^^  TEsnra  now  came  on,  which  was 
the  time  when  the  famous  horse 
Clavileno  was  expected  to  arrive, 
whose  delay  troubled  Don  Quixote 
much,  being  apprehensive  that, 
by  its  not  arriving,  either  he 
was  not  the  knight  for  whom 
this  adventure  was  reserved,  or 
that  Malambruno  had  not  the 
courage  to  meet  him  in  single 
combat.  But  lo,  on  a  sudden, 
four  savages  entered  the  garden, 
aU  clad  in  green  ivy,  and  bearing 
on  their  shoulders  a  large  wooden 
"  horse !  They  set  him  upon  his 
legs  on  the  ground,  and  one  of 

'■^  —        — ^  the  savages  said,  **  Let  the  knight 

mount  who  has  the  courage  to  bestride  this  wonderous  machine."  "  Not  I,"  quoth 
Sancho;  "for  neither  have  I  courag^e  nor  am  I  knight."  '*  And  let  the  squire, 
if  he  has  one,"  continued  the  savage,  "mount  the  crupper,  and  trust  to  valorous 
Malambnmo ;  for  no  other  shall  do  him  harm.  Turn  but  the  pin  on  his  forehead 
and  he  will  rush  through  the  air  to  the  spot  were  Malambruno  waits ;  and  to 
shun  the  danger  of  a  lofty  flight,  let  the  eyes  of  the  riders  be  covered  till  the 
neighing  of  the  horse  shall  give  the  signal  of  his  completed  journey."  Having 
thus  spoken,  he  left  Clavileno,  and  with  courteous* demeanour  departed  with  his 
companions. 

The  afflicted  lady  no  sooner  perceived  the  horse  than,  almost  with  tears, 
addressing  herself  to  Don  Quixote,  "Yaloroiis  knight,"  said  she,  "Malambruno 
has  kept  his  word ;  here  is  the  horse ;  our  beards  are  increasing,  and  every  one  of 
us,  with  every  hair  of  them,  entreat  and  conjure  you  to  shave  and  shear  us. 
Motmt,  therefore,  with  your  squire  behind  you,  and  give  a  happy  beginning  to 
your  journey."  "Madam,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  I  will  do  it  with  all  my  heart, 
without  waiting  for  either  cushion  or  spurs  :  so  great  is  my  desire  to  see  your 
ladyship  and  these  your  unfortunate  friends  shaven  and  clean."  "  That  will  not 
I,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  either  with  a  bad  or  good  will,  or  any  wise;  and,  if  this 
shaving  cannot  be  done  without  my  mounting  that  crupper,  let  my  master  seek 
some  other  squire,  or  these  madams  some  other  barber :  for,  being  no  wizard,  I 
have  no  stomach  for  these  journeys.  What  will  my  islanders  say  when  they  hear 
that  their  governor  goes  riding  upon  the  wind  ?  Besides,  it  is  three  thousand 
leagues  from  here  to  Candaya, — what  if  the  horse  should  tire  upon  the  road,  ot 
the  giant  be  fickle  and  change  his  mind  ?  Seven  years,  at  least,  it  would  take  U8 
to  travel  home,  and  by  that  time  I  should  have  neither  island  nor  islanders  that 
would  own  me  I  No,  no,  I  know  better  things ;  I  know,  too,  that  delay  breeds 
danger ;  and  when  they  bring  you  a  heifer  6e  re»Gidy  with  a  rope.  These  gentle- 
women's beards  must  excuse  me ; — faith  !  Saint  Peter  is  well  at  Borne ;  and  so  am 
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I  too,  in  this  house,  where  I  am  made  much  of;  and  through  the  noble  raaater 
thereof,  hope  to  see  myself  a  governor."  *'  Friend  Sancho,"  said  the  duke,  "your 
island  neither  floats  nor  stirs,  and  therefore  it  will  keep. till  your  return;  indeed, 
BO  fast  is  it  rooted  in  the  earth,  that  three  good  pulls  would  not  tear  it  firoxn  its 
place ;  and,  as  you  know  that  all  offices  of  any  value  are  obtained  by  some  service 
or  other  consideration,  what  I  expect  in  return  for  this  government  I  have 
conferred  upon  you,  is  only 'that  you  attend  your  master  on  this  memorable 
occasion ;  and,  whether  you  return  upon  Clavileno  with  the  expedition  his  speed 
pronuBee,  or  be  it  your  fortune  to  return  on  foot,  like  a  pilgrim,  from  house  to 
house,  and  from  inn  to  inn, — ^however  it  may  be,  you  will  And  your  island  where 
you  left  it,  and  your  islanders  with  the  same  desire  to  receive  you  for  their 
governor.  My  goodwill  is  equally  uncl^aigeable ;  and  to  doubt  that  truth,  signor 
Sanoho,  would  be  a  notoriova  injury  to  the  inclination  I  have  to  serve  yoxi." 
"Qood  your  worship,  say  noninore,"  quoth  Sancho :  "  I  am  a  poor  squire,  and 
my  shoulders  cannot  bear  the  weight  of  so  much  kindness.  Let  my  master  mount, 
let  my  eyes  be  covered,  and  good  luck  go  with  us.     But,  tell  me,  when  we  are 
fdoft,  may  Lnot  say  my  prayers  and  entreat  the  saints  and  angels  to  help  me  ?  " 
"Yes,  surely,"  answered  the  Trifaldi,  "you  may  invoke  whomsoever  you  please : 
for  Malambruno  is  a  christian,,  and  performs  his  enchantments  with  great  discre- 
tion and  much  precaution."  .  "  Well,  let  us  away,"  quoth  Sancho,  **  and  heaven 
prosper  us!"  *'  Since  the  memorable  business  of  the  fulling-mill,"  said  I)on  Quixote, 
"I  have  never  seen  thee,  Sancho,  in  such  trepidation;  and  were  I  superstitious, 
as  some  people,  this  extraordinary  fear  of  thine  would  a  little  discourage  me.  But 
come  hither.  Mend;  for,  with  the  leave  of  these  nobles,  I  would  speak  a  word  or 
two  with  thee  in  private." . 

Don  Quixote  tiien  drew  aside  Sancho  among  some  trees  out  of  hearing,  and 
taking  hold  of  both  his  hands  said  to  him,  ''Thou  6eest>  my  good  Sancho,  the 
long  journey  we  are  about  to  undertake ;  the  period  of  our  return  is  uncertain, 
and  heaven  alone  knows  what  leiaure  or  convenience  our  aS^in  may  admit 
during  our  absence ;  I  earnestly  beg,  therefore,  now  that  opportunity  serves* 
thou  wilt  retire  to  thy  chamber,  as  if  to  fetch  something  necessary  for  the  journey, 
and  there^  in  a  trice,  give  thyself,  if  it  be  bnt  Ave  hundred  lashes,  in  part  of  the 
three  thousand  and  three  hundred  for  which  thou  art  pledged :  for  work  well 
begun  is  half  ended."  "By  my  soul,"  quoth  Sancho,  "your  worship  is  stark 
mad !  This  is  just  as  they  say, — '  Your  maidenhead — ^be  quick,  you  see  I  am  in 
haste.'  I  am  just  going  to  gallop  a  thousand  leagues  upon  a  bare  board,  and  you 
would  have  me  first  flay  my  posteriors  !-^verily,  venly^  your  worship  is  out  of 
all  reason.  Let  us  go  and  shave  these  duennas,  and  on  my  return  I  promise  to 
make  such  dispatch  in  getting  out  of  debt  that  your  worship  shall  be  contented, 
— can  I  say  more?"  "With,  that  .promise,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "I  feel 
somewhat  comforted,  and  believe  thou  wilt  perform  it;  for,  though  thou  art  not 
over  wise,  thou  art  .true  blue  in  thy  integrity."  "  I  am  not  blue  but  brown," 
quoth  Siwcho ;  "  but^  though  I  were  a  mixture  of  both,  I  would  make  good  my 
promise." 

The  knight  and  squire  now  returned  to  the  company ;  and  aa  they,  were  pie- 
paring  to  mount  Olayilenq,  Bon  Quixote  said :  "Hood- wink  thyselfy  Sancho,  and 
get  up :  he  that  sends  for  us  from  countries  so  remote  cannot  surely  intend  to 
betray  U8»  for  he  would  gain  Uttle  glory  by  deceiving  those  who  confide  in  him 
And  supposing  the  success  of  the  adventure  should  not  be  equal  to  our  hopes, 
yet  of  tixe  glory  of  so  brave  an  attempt  no  malice  can  deprive  us."  "  Let  us 
be  gone,  sir,"  quoth  Sancho,  "for  the  beards  and  tears  of  these  ladies  have 
pierced  my  heart,  and  I  shall  not  eat  to  do  me  good  .till  I  see  them  smooth  again. 
Mount,  sir,  and  hood- wink  first,  for,  if  I  am  to  have  the  crupper,  your  wonhig 
who  sits  in  the  saddle,  must  get  up  first"  "  That  is  true,"  leplied  Don  Quixote 
and,  pulling  a  handkerchief  out  of  hit  podket,  he  requested  the  afflicted  lady  to 
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pbee  the  bandage  oyer  hiB  eyes;  bttt  it  was  no  sooner  done  than  he  unoovered 
them  again,  saying,  **  I  remember  to  havo  read,  in  the  iBneil  of  Virgil,  that  the 
&tal  wooden  horse  dedicated  by  the  Greeks  to  their  tutelary  goddess  Minerva, 
-was  filled  with  armed  knights,  who  by  that  stratagem  got  admittance  into  Troy 
and  wrought  its  downfall.  Will  it  not,  therefore,  be  prudent,  before  I  trust 
myself  upon  Glayileno,  to  examine  what  may  be  in  his  belly?"  ''There  is  no 
need  of  that/'  said  the  Trifaldi :  ''  for  I  am  confident  Malambruno  has  nothing 
in  him  of  the  traitor ;  your  worship  may  mount  him  without  fear,  and,  should 
any  harm  ensue,  let  the  blame  ML  on  me  alone.*'  Don  Quixote,  now  considering 
that  to  betray  any  farther  doubts  would  be  a  reflection  on  his  oourage,  vaulted 
at  once  into  his  saddle.  He  then  tried  the  pin,  which  he  found  would  turn  very 
easily :  stirrups  he  had  none,  ao  that,  with  his  l^s  dangling,  he  looked  like  a 
figure  in  some  Boman  triumpih  woven  in  Flemish  tapestry. 

Very  slowly,  and  much  against  his  will,  Sancho  then  got  up  behind,  fixing 
himself  as  well  as  he  could  upon  the  crupper ;  and  finding  it  ver^  deficient  in 
softness,  he  humbly  begged  the  duke  to  accommodate  him,  i£  possible,  with  some 
pillow  or  cushion,  &ough  it  were  from  the  duchess's  state  sofa,  or  from  one  of  the 
page's  beds,  as  the  horse's  crupper  seemed  rather  to  be  of  marble  than  of  wood : 
but  the  Trifaldi,  interfering,  assured  him  that  Clavileno  would  not  endure  any 
more  furniture  upon  him ;  but  that,  by  sitting  sideways,  as  women  ride,  he  would 
find,  himself  greatly  relieved.  Sancho  followed  her  advice;  and,  after  taking 
leave  of  the  company,  he  suffered  his  eyes  to  be  covered.  But  soon  after  he 
raised  the  bandage,  and,  looking  sorrowfrdly  at  his  friends,  begged  them,  with  a 
countenance  of  woe,  to  assist  him  at  that  perilous  crisis  with  a  few  Pater-nosters 
and  Ave-marias,  as  they  hoped  for  the  same  charity  from  others  when  in  the  like 
extremity.  "  What,  then  !  "  said  Don  Quixote,  **  art  thou  a  thief  in  the  hands 
of  the  executioner,  and  at  the  point  of  death,  that  thou  hast  recourse  to  such 
prayers?  Dastardly  wretch,  witiiout  a  soul!  dost  thou  not  know  that  the  fair 
Magalona  sat  in  the  same  place,  and,  if  there  be  truth  in  history,  alighted  from 
it,  not  into  the  grave,  but  into  the  tbxone  of  France  ?  And  do  not  I  sit  by  thee — 
I  that  may  vie  with  the  valorous  Peter,  who  pressed  this  very  seat  that  I  now 
jffess  ?  Cover,  cover,  thine  eyee,  heartless  animal,  and  publish  not  thy  shame — 
at  least  in  my  presence.*'  "Hoodwink  me,  then,"  answered  Sancho;  "but,  since 
I  must  neither  pray  myself,  nor  beg  others  to  do  it  for  me,  no  wonder  if  I  am 
afraid  that  we  may  be  followed  by  a  legion  of  devils,  who  may  watch  their 
opportunity  to  fly  away  with  us." 

They  were  now  blindfolded,  and  Don  Quixote  feeling  himself  firmly  seated, 
put  his  hand  to  the  peg,  upon  which  all  the  duennas,  and  the  whole  company, 
raised  their  voices  at  once,  calling  out,  "speed  you  well,  valorous  knight !  heaven 
guide  thee,  undaunted  squire !  now  you  fly  idof t ! — see  how  they  cut  the  air  more 
swiftly  than  an  arrow  !  now  they  mouAt  and  soar,  and  astonish  the  world  below! 
Steady,  steady,  valorous  Sancho!  you  seem  to  reel  and  totter  in  your  seat — 
beware  of  falling :  for,  should  you  drop  from  that  tremendous  height,  your  fall 
wOl  be  more  terrible  than  that  of  Phaston ! "  Sancho  hearing  all  this,  pressed 
closer  to  his  master,  and,  grasping  him  fast,  he  said,  "How  can  they  say,  sir, 
that  we  are  got  so  high,  when  we  hear  them  as  plain  as  if  Jiey  were  close  by  us  ?" 
"  Take  no  heed  of  that,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  ''  for  in  these  extraoi^inary 
flights,  to  see  or  hear  a  thousand  leagues  is  nothing — ^but  squeeze  me  not  quite  so 
h£ffd,  good  Sancho,  or  thou  wilt  unhorse  me.  In  truth  I  see  not  why  thou 
should* st  be  so  alarmed,  for  I  can  safely  swear  an  easier-paced  steed  I  never  rode 
in  all  my  life : — faith,  it  goes  as  glibly  as  if  it  did  not  move  at  all !  Banish  fear, 
my  friend;  the  business  goes  on  swimmingly,  with  a  gale  fresh  and  fair  behind 
us.^'  "  Qad,  I  think  so  too !"  quoth  Sancho,  ^  for  I  feel  the  wind  here,  upon  my 
hinder  quarter,  as  if  a  thousand  pairs  of  bellows  were  puffing  at  my  tail."  And, 
indeed,  this  was  the  hot,  aa  sundiy  large  bellows  were  just  then  pouring  upoa 
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them  an  artificial  storm ;  in  truth,  so  well  was  this  adrenture  managed  and 
contrived  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  make  it  complete.  Don  Qoixote  no^w 
feeling  the  wind,  **  Without  doubt,"  said  he,  "we  have  now  reached  the  second 
region  of  the  air,  where  the  hail  and  snow  are  formed :  thunder  and  lightning 
are  engendered  in  the  third  region ;  and,  if  we  go  on  mounting  at  this  rate,  ^fre 
shall  soon  be  in  the  region  of  fire ;  and  how  to  manage  this  peg  I  know  not,  so 
as  to  avoid  mounting  to  where  we  shall  be  burnt  alive."  Just  at  that 
time  some  fiax,  set  on  fire,  at  the  end  of  a  long  cane,  was  held  near  their  &uoes; 
the  warmth  of  which  being  felt,  ''  May  I  be  hanged,"  said  Sancho,  ''if  we  are 
not  already  there,  or  very  near  it,  for  half  my  beard  is  singed  off — ^I  have  a  huge 
mind,  sir,  to  peep  out  and  see  whereabout  we  are."  ''Heaven  forbid  snch 
rashness !"  said  Don  Quixote :  "  remember  the  true  story  of  the  licentiate  Tor- 
ralvo,  who  was  carried  by  devils,  hood- winked,  riding  on  a  cane,  with  his  eyes 


bhut,  and  in  twelve  hours  reached  Bome,  where,  lighting  on  the  tower  of  Nona, 
he  saw  the  tumult,  witnessed  the  assault  and  death  of  the  constable  of  Bourbon, 
and  the  next  morning  returned  to  Madrid,  where  he  gave  an  account  of  all  that 
he  had  seen.  During  his  passage  through  the  air,  he  said  that  a  devil  told  him 
to  open  his  eyes,  wUch  he  did,  and  found  himself,  as  he  thought,  so  near  the 
body  of  the  moon  that  he  could  have  laid  hold  of  it  with  his  hand ;  but  that  he 
durst  not  look  downwards  to  the  earth,  lest  his  brain  should  turn.  Therefore, 
Sancho,  let  us  not  run  the  risk  of  uncovering  in  such  a  place,  but  rather  trust  to 
him  who  has  taken  charge  of  us,  as  he  will  be  responsible :  perhaps  we  are  just 
now  soaring  aloft  to  a  certain  height,  in  order  to  come  souse  down  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Candaya,  like  a  hawk  upon  a  heron ;  and,  though  it  seems  not  more 
than  half-an-hour  since  we  left  the  garden,  doubtless  we4iave  travelled  through 
an  amazing  space."  "  As  to  that  I  can  say  nothing,"  quoth  Sancho  Panza;  "  I 
can  only  say,  that  if  madam  Magalona  was  content  to  ride  upon  this  crupper 
without  a  cushion,  her  flesh  could  not  have  been  the  tenderest  in  the  world." 

This  conversation  between  the  two  heroes  was  overheard  by  the  duke  and 
duchess,  and  all  who  were  in  the  garden,  to  their  great  diversion ;  and,  being 
now  disposed  to  finish  the  adventure,  they  applied  some  lighted  flax  to  Cla- 
vileno's  tail ;  upon  which,  his  body  being  foR  of  combustibles,  he  instantly  blew 
up  with  a  prodigious  report,  and  threw  his  riders  to  the  ground.  The  Trifaldi, 
with  the  whole  bearded  squadron  of  duennas,  vanished,  and  all  that  remained  in 
the  garden  were  laid  stretched  on  the  ground  as  if  in  a  trance.  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho  got  upon  their  legs  in  but  an  indifferent  plight,  and  looking  round, 
were  amazed  to  find  themselves  in  the  same  garden  with  such  a  number  of  people 
strewed  about  them  on  all  sides ;  but  their  wonder  was  increased  when,  on  a 
huge  lance  sticking  in  the  earth,  they  beheld  a  sheet  of  white  parchment  attached 
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to  it  by  silken  strrngs,  whereon  was  written,  in  letters  of  gold,  the  following 
words : 

"  The  renowned  knight  Don  Qnixote  do  la  Mancha  has  achieved  the  stnpendons 
adyenture  of  Trifaldi  tSie  afflicted,  and  her  companions  in  grief,  only  by  attempt- 
ing it.  Malambruno  is  satisfied,  his  wrath  is  appeased,  the  beards  of  the  unhappy 
are  vanquished,  and  Don  Glavijo  and  Antonomasia  have  recovered  their  pristine 
state.  When  the  squirely  penance  shall  be  completed,  then  shall  the  white  dove, 
delivered  from  the  cruel  talons  of  the  pursuing  hawks,  be  enfolded  in  the  arms 
of  her  beloved  turtle : — such  is  the  will  of  If  erlin,  prince  of  enchanters." 

Don  Quixote  having  read  the  prophetic  decree,  and  perceiving  at  once  that  it 
referred  to  the  disenchantment  of  Dulcinea,  he  expressed  his  gratitude  to  heaven 
for  having,  with  so  much 
ease,  performed  so  great 
an  exploit,  whereby  many 
venerable  females  had 
been  happily  rescued  from 
disgrace.  He  then  went 
to  Uie  spot  where  the  duke 
and  duchess  laid  on  the 
ground,  and,  taking  the 
duke  by  the  arm  he  said, 
'*  Courage,  courage,  my 
good  lord;  the  adventure 
is  over  without  damage  to 
the  bars,  as  you  will  find 
by  that  record."  The  duke 
gradually,  as  if  awaking 
from  a  sound  sleep,  seemed 
to  recover  his  senses,  as 
did  the  duchess  and  the 
rest  of  the  party;  express- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  so 
much  wonder  and  affright 
that  what  they  feigned  so 
well  seemed  ahnost  reality 
to  themselves. 

Though  scarcely  awake, 
the  duke  eagerly  looked  - 
for  the  scroll,  and,  having  ; 
read  it,  with  open  arms 
embraced  Don  Quixote, 
declaring  him  to  be  the 
bravest  of  knights.  Sancho 

looked  all  about  for  the  afflicted  dame,  to  see  what  kind  of  face  she  had  when 
beardless,  and  whether  she  was  now  as  goodly  to  the  sight  as  her  stately  pre- 
sence seemed  to  promise ;  but  he  was  told  that,  when  Clavileno  came  tumbling 
down  in  the  flames  through  the  air,  the  Trifaldi,  with  her  whole  train,  vanished, 
with  not  a  beard  to  be  seen  among  them — every  hair  was  gone,  root  and  branch ! 

The  duchess  inquired  of  Sancho  how  he  had  fared  daring  that  long  voyage  ? 
"Why  truly,  madam,"  answered  he,  "I  have  seen  wonders;  for,  as  we  were 
passing  through  the  region  of  fire,  as  my  master  called  it,  I  had,  you  must  know, 
a  mighty  mind  to  take  a  peep ;  and  though  my  master  would  not  consent  to  it, 
1,  who  have  an  itch  to  know  everything,  and  a  hankering  after  whatever  is 
forbidden,  could  not  help,  softly  and  unperceived,  shoving  the  cloth  a  little  aside. 
when  through  a  crevice  I  looked  down  and  thei>e  I  saw  (heaven  bless  us !)  the 
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earth  bo  far  off  that  it  looked  to  me  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  mnstaxd-Beed,  an^ 
the  men  that  walked  upon  it  little  bigger  than  hazel-nuts  ! — onlj  think,  then, 
what  a  height  we  must  haye  been !"  "  Take  care  what  yon  say,  ^end,*'  said 
the  duchess ;  **  had  it  been  so,  you  could  not  have  seen  the  earth  nor  the  people 
upon  it; — ^a  hazel-nut,  good  man,  would  have  covered  the  whole  earth."  "Like 
enough,"  said  Sancho,  "  but  for  all  that,  I  had  a  side-view  of  it,  and  saw  it  alL* 
"  Take  heed,  Sancho,"  said  the  duchess ;  "  for  one  cannot  see  the  whole  of  any- 
thing by  a  side-view."  **  I  know  nothing  about  views,"  replied  Sancho ;  "  1 
only  know  that  your  ladyship  should  remember  that,  since  we  flew  by  enchant- 
ment, by  enchantment  I  might  see  the  whole  earth,  and  all  the  men  upon  it,  in 
whatever  way  I  looked ;  and,  if  your  ladyship  will  not  credit  that,  neither  will 
you  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that,  thrusting  up  the  kerchief  close  to  my  eye- 
brows, I  found  myself  so  near  to  heaven  that  it  was  not  above  a  span  and  a  half 
from  me  (bless  us  all !  what  a  place  it  is  for  bigness !)  and  it  so  fell  out  that  we 
passed  close  by  the  place  where  the  seven  little  she-goats*  are  kept ;  and«  by  my 
£Euth,  having  been  a  goatherd  in.  my  youth,  I  no  sooner  saw  them  but  I  longed 
to  play  with  them  awhile ;  and  had  I  not  done  it,  I  verily  think  I  should  have 
died ;  so  what  did  I,  but,  without  saying  a  word,  softly  slide  down  from  Clavi- 
leno,  and  play  with  the  sweet  little  cieatures,  which  are  like  so  many  violets, 
for  almost  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  and  all  the  while  Clavileno  seemed  not  to 
move  from  the  place,  nor  stir  a  jot."  "  And  while  honest  Sancho  was  diverting 
himself  with  the  goats,"  quoth  the  duke,  "  how  did  signer  Don  Quixote  amuse 
himself?"  To  which  the  knight  answered:  "As  these  and  such  like  concerns 
are  out  of  the  order  of  nature,  I  do  not  wonder  at  Sancho's  assertions;  for  my 
own  part,  I  can  truly  say  I  neither  looked  up  nor  down,  and  saw  neither  heaven 
nor  earth,  nor  sea  nor  sands.  It  is,  nevertheless,  certain  that  I  was  sensible  of 
our  passing  through  the  region  of  the  air,  and  even  touched  upon  that  of  fire; 
but  that  we  passed  beyond  it»  1  cannot  believe:  for,  the  flery  r^on  lying 
between  the  sphere  of  the  moon  and  the  uppermost  region  of  the  air,  we  could 
not  reach  that  heaven  where  the  seven  goats  are  which  Sancho  speaks  of^  without 
being  burnt;  and,  since  we  were  not  burnt,  either  Sancho  lies,  or  Sancho  dreams." 
« I  i^either  lie  nor  dream,"  answered  Sancho :  *'  only  ask  me  the  marks  of  these 
same  goats,  and  by  them  you  may  guess  whether  I  speak  the  truth  or  not*' 
''  Tell  us  what  they  where,  Sancho,"  quoth  the  duchess.  "Two  of  them,"  replied 
Sancho,  "  are  green,  two  carnation,  two  blue,  and  one  motley-colour^."  "  A 
new  kind  of  goats  are  those,"  said  the  duke :  "  in  our  region  of  the  earth  we 
have  none  of  such  colours."  "  The  reason  is  plain,"  quoth  Sancho;  "your  high- 
ness will  allow  that  there  must  be  some  difference  between  the  goats  of  heaven 
and  those  of  earth."  "  Pr*ythee,  Sancho,"  said  the  duke,  "  was  iheie  a  he-goat}- 
among  them?"  "  Not  one,  sir,"  answered  Sancho;  "  and  I  was  told  that  none  are 
suffered  to  pass  beyond  the  homs  of  the  moon."  They  did  not  choose  to  ques- 
tion Sancho  any  more  concerning  his  journey,  perceiving  him  to  be  in  the 
humour  to  ramble  all  over  the  heavens,  and  tell  them  of  all  that  was  passing 
there  without  having  stixred  a  foot  from  the  place  where  he  mounted. 

Thus  concluded  the  adventure  of  the  afflicted  duenna,  which  fbrnished 
the  duke  and  duchess  with  a  subject  of  mirth,  not  only  at  the  time,  but  for  the 
Test  of  their  lives,  and  Sancho  something^  to  relate  had  he  lived  for  ages. 
"Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote  (whispering  him  in  the  ear),  "if  thou  would'st 
have  us  credit  all  thou  hast  told  us  of  heaven,  I  ezpeoi  thee  to  believe  what  I 
saw  in.  Hontesinoft'  cave — ^I  say  no  more." 


•  The  Fleiades  are  vulgarlv  called,  in  Spain,  ''the  seven  little  8he-goats.--J^. 
f  "  Gabron."— A  Jest  oa  doe  double  meaning  of  that  woxd,  which  signiAes  both  he-^oat  aaa 
eookold.— J 
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CHAPTER  XLin. 


COIITAnilirO  TKB  niSTSUOTIOMS  WHICH  DOM  QUIXOTE  QAYU  TO  BAKCHO  PAKZA  BEVORB   HE 
WENT  TO  BIS  GOYSKNMENTi    WITH   OTHER  WELL  DIOB8TBD  MATTEB. 

^^    HB  duke  and  duchess  being  so  well  pleased  with 
the  afiicted  duenna  were  encouraged  to  proceed 
with  other  projects,  seeing  that  there  was  nothing 
too  extravagant  for  the  credulity  of  the  knight  and 
squire.     The  necessary  orders  were  accordingly 
^  issued  to  their  servants  and  vassab  with  regard  to 
their  behaviour  towards  Sancho  in  his  government 
of  the  promised  island.     The  day  after  the  flight 
of  GlavilenOy  the  duke  bid  Sancho  prepare  and  get 
himself  in  readiness  to  assume  his  office,  for  his 
islanders  were  already  wishing  for  >»'Tn  as  for  rain 
in  May.     Sancho  made  a  low  bow,   and  said, 
i  "  Ever  since  my  journey  to  heaven,  when  I  looked 
down  and  saw  the  earth  so  very  small,  my  desire 
t  _  s.      ^     >^^^^  *  ^^^  what  mighty  matter  is  it  to  oommand  on 

a  spot  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  ?  Where  is  the  majesty  and  pomp 
of  governing  half  a  dozen  creatures  no  bigger  than  hazel-nuts  }  If  your  lordship 
will  be  pleased  to  offer  me  some  small  portion  of  heaven,  though  it  be  but  half  a 
league,  I  would  jump  at  it  sooner  than  fbr  the  largest  ishmd  in  the  world.'* 
"  Look  you,  friend  Sancho,"  answered  the  duke,  "  I  can  give  away  no  part  of 
heaven,  not  even  a  nail's  breadth  :  for  Qod  has  reserved  to  himself  the  disposal 
of  such  favours ;  but  what  it  is  in  my  power  to  give,  I  give  you  with  all  my 
heart ;  and  the  island  I  now  present  to  you  is  ready  made,  round  and  sound, 
well-proportioned,  and  above  measure  firuitful,  and  where,  by  good  management, 
you  may  yourself,  with  the  riches  of  the  earth,  purchase  an  inheritance  in 
heaven.**  "  Well,  then,'*  answered  Sancho,  **  let  this  island  be  forthcoming, 
and  it  shall  go  hard  with  me  but  I  will  be  such  a  governor  that,  in  spite  of 
rogues,  heaven  will  take  me  in.  Nor  is  it  out  of  covetousness  that  I  forsake 
my  humble  cottage,  and  aspire  to  greater  things,  but  the  desire  I  have  to  taste 
what  it  is  to  be  a  governor.'*  **  If  once  you  taste  it,  Sancho,**  quoth  the  duke, 
"  you  will  lick  your  fingers  after  it : — so  sweet  it  is  to  command  and  be  obeyed. 
And  certain  I  am,  when  your  master  becomes  an  emperor,  of  which  there  is  no 
doubt,  as  matters  proceed  so  well,  it  would  be  impossible  to  wrest  his  power  from 
him,  and  his  only  regret  will  be  that  he  had  it  not  sooner.*'  "  Faitii,  sir,  you 
are  in  the  right,*'  quoth  Sancho,  "it  is  pleasant  to  govern,  though  it  be 
but  a  flock  of  sheep.**  "  Let  me  be  buried  with  you,  Sancho,"  replied  the  duke, 
"  if  you  know  not  something  of  everything,  and  I  doubt  not  you  will  prove  a 
pearl  of  a  governor.  But  enough  of  this  for  the  present :  to-morrow  you  surely 
depart  for  your  island,  and  this  evening  you  shall  be  fltted  with  suitable  apparel 
and  with  all  things  necessary  for  your  appointment."  "  Clothe  me  as  you  will," 
said  Sancho,  **  I  shall  still  be  Sancho  Panza."  "  That  is  true,"  said  the  duke ; 
"  but  the  garb  should  always  be  suitable  to  the  office  and  rank  of  the  wearer : 
for  a  lawyer  to  be  habited  like  a  soldier,  or  a  soldier  like  a  priest^  would  be  pre- 
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posterons ;  and  you,  Sancho,  must  be  clad  partly  like  a  scholar,  and  partly  liko  a 
soldier :  as,  in  tibe  office  you  will  hold,  arms  and  learning  are  nnitod."  **  As  for 
learning,"  replied  Sancho,  **  I  have  not  much  of  that,  for  I  hardly  know  my  A 
B  C :  but  to  be  a  good  governor  it  wiU  be  enough  that  I  am  able  to  make  my 
Christ-cross :  and  as  to  arms,  I  shall  handle  such  as  are  given  me  till  I  fall,  and 
so  God  help  me."  "  "With  so  good  an  intention,"  quoth  the  duke,  "  Sancho 
cannot  do  wrong."  At  this  time  Don  Qidxote  came  up  to  them,  and  hearing 
how  soon  Sancho  was  to  depart  to  his  government,  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
with  the  duke's  leave,  led  him  to  his  chamber,  in  order  to  give  him  some  advice 
respecting  his  conduct  in  office :  and,  having  entered,  he  shut  the  door,  and, 
almost  by  force,  made  Sancho  sit  down  by  him,  and  with  much  solemnity 
addressed  him  in  these  words : 

**I  am  thankM  to  hpaven,  friend  Sancho,  that,  even  before  fortune  has 
crowned  my  hopes,  prosperity  has  gone  forth  to  meet  thee.  I,  who  had  trusted 
in  my  own  success  for  the  reward  of  thy  services,  am  still  but  on  the  road  to  ad- 
vancement, whilst  thou,  prematurely  and  before  all  reasonable  expectation,  art 
come  into  frill  possession  of  thy  wishes.  Some  must  bribe,  importune,  solicit, 
attend  early,  pray,  persist,  and  yet  do  not  obtain  what  they  desire ;  whilst 
another  comes,  and,  without  knowing  how,  jumps  at  once  into  the  preferment 
for  which  so  many  had  sued  in  vain.  It  is  truly  said  that  '  merit  does  much, 
but  fortune  core.'  Thou,  who  in  respect  to  me,  aro  but  a  very  simpleton,  with- 
out either  early  rising  or  late  watching,'^  without  labour  of  body  or  mind,  by 
the  air  alone  of  knight-errantry  breathing  on  thee,  findest  thyself  the  governor 
of  an  island,  as  if  it  were  a  trifle,  a  thing  of  no  account  .^ 

"  All  this  I  say,  friend  Sancho,  that  thou  mav'st  not  ascribe  the  favour 
done  thee  to  thine  own  merit,  but  give  thanks,  first  to  heaven,  which  dis- 
poseth  things  so  kindly ;  and  in  the  next  place,  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the 
inherent  grandeur  of  the  profession  of  knight-errantry.  Thy  heart  being  dis- 
posed to  believe  what  I  have  now  said  to  thee,  be  attentive,  son,  to  me  thy  Gate, 
who  will  be  thy  counsellor,  thy  north- star  and  guide,  to  conduct  and  steer  thee 
safe  into  port,  out  of  that  tempestuous  sea  on  which  thou  art  going  to  embark, 
and  where  thou  wilt  be  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  up  in  a  gulf  of  confusion. 
*'  First,  my  son,  fear  God :  for,  to  fear  him  is  wisdom ;  and  being  wise,  thou 
canst  not  err. 

"  Secondly,  consider  what  thou  art,  and  endeavour  to  know  thyself  which  is 

the  most  difficult  study  of  all  others.     The  knowledge  of  thyself  will  preserve 

thee  from  vanity,  and  the  fate  of  the  frog  that  fodishly  vied  with  the  ox,  will 

serve  thee  as  a  caution :  the  recollection,  too,  of  having  been  formerly  a  swine- 

--^  herd  in  thine  own 

country  will  be  to 
thee,  in  the  lofti- 
ness of  thy  pride, 
like  the  ugly  feet 
of  the  peacock." 
'•  It  is  true,"  said 
Sancho,  "that  I 
once  kept  swine, 
but  I  was  only  a 
boy  then ;  when  I 
grew  towards  man 
;2i  I  looked  after  geese 

and  not  hogs.    But 

this,   methmks,   is 

nothing  to  the  purpose;  for  all  governors  are  not  descended  from  kings."  '*  That 

I  grant,"  replied  Don  Uujkiote :  ''and  therefore  those  who  have  not  the  advan- 
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tage  of  noble  descent,  shonld  fail  not  to  grace  the  dignity  of  the  office  they  bear 
with  gentleness  and  modesty,  which,  when  accompanied  with  discretion,  will 
silence  those  murmurs  which  few  situations  in  life  can  escape. 

*'  Conceal  not  the  meanness  of  thy  family,  nor  think  it  disgraceful  to  be 
descended  from  peasants :  for,  when  it  is  seen  that  thou  art  not  thyself  ashamed, 
none  will  endeavour  to  make  thee  so  ;  and  deem  it  more  meritorious  to  be  a  vir- 
tuous humble  man  than  a  lofty  sinner.  Infinite  is  the  number  of  those  who, 
bom  of  low  extraction,  have  risen  to  the  highest  dignities,  both  in  church  and 
state ;  and  of  this  truth  I  could  tire  thee  with  examples. 

^'Bemember,  Sancho,  if  thou  takest  virtue  for  the  rule  of  life,  and  vainest 
thyself  upon  acting  in  all  things  comformable  thereto,  thou  wilt  have  no  cause 
to  envy  lords  and  princes;  for  blood  is  inherited,  but  virtue  is  a  common  pro- 
perty and  may  be  acquired  by  all ;  it  has,  moreover,  an  intrinsic  worth  which 
blood  has  not.  This  being  so,  if  peradventure  any  one  of  thy  kindred  visit  thee 
ia  thy  government,  do  not  slight  nor  affront  him;  but  receive,  cherish,  and 
make  much  of  him,  for  in  so  doing  thou  wilt  please  God,  who  allows  none 
of  his  creatures  to  be  despised ;  and  thou  wilt  also  manifest  therein  a  well-dis 
posed  nature. 

<*  If  thou  takest  thy  wife  with  thee  (and  it  is  not  well  for  those  who  are 
appointed  to  governments  to  be  long  separated  from  their  families),  teach, 
instruct,  and  polish  her  from  her  natural  rudeness :  for  it  often  happens  that 
aU  the  consideration  a  wise  governor  can  acquire  is  lost  by  an  ill-bred  and 
foolish  woman. 

**  If  thou  shouldst  become  a  widower  (an  event  which  is  possible),  and  thy 
station  entitles  thee  to  a  better  match,  seek  not  one  to  serve  thee  for  a  hook  and 
angling-rod,  or  a  friar's  hood  to  receive  alms  in  :*  for,  believe  me,  whatever  the 
judge's  wife  receives  the  husband  must  account  for  at  the  general  judgment, 
and  shaD  be  made  to  pay  four-fold  for  all  that  of  which  he  has  rendered  no 
account  during  his  Hfe. 

«  fie  not  under  the  dominion  of  thine  own  will :  it  is  the  vice  of  the  ignorant, 
who  vainly  presume  on  their  own  understanding. 

"  Let  the  tears  of  the  poor  find  more  compassion,  but  not  more  justice,  from 
thee  than  the  applications  of  the  wealthy. 

"  Be  equally  solicitous  to  sift  out  the  truth  amidst  the  presents  and  promises 
of  the  rich  and  the  sighs  and  entreaties  of  the  poor,    v 

"  Whenever  equity  may  justly  temper  the  rigour  of  the  law,  let  not  the  whole 
force  of  it  bear  upon  the  delinquent :  for  it  is  better  that  a  judge  should  lean  on 
the  side  of  compassion  than  severity. 

"  If  perchance  the  scales  of  justice  be  not  correctly  balanced,  let  the  error  be 
imputable  to  pity,  not  to  gold. 

**  If,  perchance,  thev cause  of  thine  enemy  come  before  thee,  forget  thy  injuries, 
and  think  only  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

"  Let  not  private  affection  blind  thee  in  another  man's  cause ;  for  the  errors 
thou  shalt  thereby  commit  are  often  without  remedy,  and  at  the  expense  both  of 
thy  reputation  and  foixime. 

'*  When  a  beautiful  woman  comes  before  thee  to  demand  justice,  consider  ma- 
turely the  nature  of  her  claim,  without  regarding  either  her  tears  or  her  sighs, 
unless  thou  would st  expose  thy  judgment  to  the  danger  of  being  lost  in  the  one, 
and  thy  integrity  in  the  other. 

*'  Eevile  not  with  words  him  whom  thou  hast  to  correct  with  deeds :  the 
punishment  which  the  unhappy  wretch  is  doomed  to  suffer  is  sufficient,  without 
the  addition  of  abusive  language. 

*  An  allation  to  the  prorerb,  *'No  qaiero,  masechadmelo  en  mi  capilla,"  that  is,**!  will  not, 
bat  throw  it  into  my  hood."  It  ii  applied  to  the  begging  friars  who  nhue  to  take  money,  bu 
suffer  it  to  be  thrown  into  their  hoodk."— J. 
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<<When  the  criminal  stands  before  t^ee,  reoolleot  the  frail  and  depncred 
nature  of  man,  and,  as  much  as  thou  canst,  without  injustice  to  the  sifiSering 
party,  show  pity  and  clemency ;  for,  though  the  attributes  of  Ood  are  all  equally 
adorable,  yet  his  mercy  is  more  shining  and  attractire  in  our  eyes  than  his 
justice. 

**  If,  Sancho,  thou  observest  these  precepts,  thy  days  will  be  long  and  thy 
fame  eternal;  thy  recompense  full,  and  thy  felicity  unspeakable.  Thou 
shalt  marry  thy  children  to  thy  heart's  content,*  and  they  and  thy  grand- 
children shall  want  neither  honours  nor  titles.  Belored  by  all  men,  thy  days 
shall  pass  in  peace  and  tranquillity;  and  when  the  ineyitable  period  comes, 
death  shall  steal  on  thee  in  a  good  and  renerable  old  age,  and  thy  grand-chil- 
dren's children,  with  their  tender  and  pious  hands,  shall  close  thine  eyes. 

**  The  advice  I  have  just  given  thee,  Sancho,  regards  the  good  and  ornament 
of  thy  mind ;  now  listen  to  the  directions  I  have  to  give  concerning  thy  person 
and  deportment.'* 
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CHAPTEK  Xini. 


or  TBX  SCOOKD  BBXIia  OF  UmBDOIlOMS  DOX  QUIZOTS  OLVB  TO  BAIICBO  PAKZA. 


<mi 


.  HO  that  has  duly  considered  Don  Quixote*s 
instructions  to  his  squire  would  not  have 
'^  taken  him  for  a  person  of  singular  intel- 
ligence and  discretion  ?  But,  in  truth,  as 
it  has  often  been  said  in  the  progress  of 
this  gfeat  history,  he  r^ved  only  on  the 
subject  of  chivalry;  on  all  otiers  he 
manifested  a  sound  and  discriminating 
understanding,  wherefore  his  judgment 
and  his  actions  appeared  continuaJly  at 
variance.  But,  in  these  second  instruc- 
tions given  to  Sancho,  which  showed 
much  ingenuity,  his  wisdom  and  frenzy 
are  both  singularly  conspicuous. 

During  the  whole  of  this  private  con- 
ference, Sancho  listened  to  his  master 
with  great  attention,  and  endeavoured  so  to  register  his  counsel  in  his  mind  that 
he  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  bear  the  burden  of  government,  and  acquit  liim- 
self  honourably.     Don  Quixote  now  proceeded : 

"As  to  the  regulation  of  thine  own  person  and  domestic  concerns,*'  said  he, 
'*  in  the  first  place,  Sancho,  I  enjoin  thee  to  be  cleanly  in  all  things.  Keep  the 
nails  of  thy  filers  constantly  and  neatly  pared,  nor  suffer  them  to  grow  as  some  do, 
who  ignorantly  imagine  that  loilg  nails  beautify  the  hand,  and  account  the  excess 
of  that  excrement,  simply  a  finger  nail,  whereas  it  is  rather  the  talon  of  the 
lizard-hunting  kestrel — ^a  foul  and  unsightly  object. 

"Go  not  loose  and  unbuttoned,  Sancho:  for  a  slovenly  dress  betokens  a 
careless  mind;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Julius  CsBsar,  it  may  be  attributed  to 
cunning. 

"Examine  prudently  the  income  of  thy  office,  and,  if  it  will  afford  thee  to 
give  liveries  to  thy  servants,  give  them  such  as  are  decent  and  lasting,  rather 
than  gaudy  and  modish ;  and  what  thou  shalt  thus  save  in  thy  servants  bestow 
on  the  poor :  so  shalt  thou  have  attendants  both  in  heaven  and  earth :  a  provi- 
sion which  our  vain-glorious  great  never  think  of. 

"  Eat  neither  garlic 
nor  onions,  lest  the 
smell  betray  thy  rus- 
ticity. Walk  with 
gravity,  and  speak  de- 
Hberately,  but  not  so 
as  to  seem  to  be  lis- 
tening to  thyself;  for  « 
affectation  is  odious. 

"  Eat  little  at  din- 
ner and  less  at  supper: 
for  the   health  of  the  whole  body  is  tempered  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
stomach 
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**  Drink  with  moderation ;  for  inebriety  never  keeps  a  secret  nor  performs  « 
promise. 

''  Take  heed,  Sancho,  not  to  chew  on  both  sides  of  thy  mouth  at  once,  and  by- 
no  means  to  eruct  before  company."  "  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  eruct," 
quoth  Sancho.  "  To  eruct,"  said  Don  Quizote,  "  means  to  belch  : — a  filthy,  tboiigh 
yery  significant  word ;  and  therefore  the  polite,  instead  of  saying  belch,  make 
use  of  the  word  eruct,  which  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin ;  and  for  belchings  they 
say  *  eructlitions ;'  and  though  it  is  true  that  some  do  not  yet  understand  these 
terms,  it  matters  not  much,  for  in  time,  by  use  and  custom,  their  meaning  will 
be  known  to  all ;  and  it  is  by  such  innovations  that  languages  are  enriched." 
**  By  my  faith,  sir,"  quoth  Sancho,  ''  I  shall  bear  in  mind  this  counsel  about  not 
belching,  for,  in  truth,  I  am  hugely  given  to  it."  "  Eructing,  Sancho,  and 
not  belching,"  said  Don  Quixote.  '*  Eructing  it  shall  be,  henceforward,"  quoth 
Sancho,  '*  and  egad,  I  shall  never  forget  it." 

'*  In  the  next  place,  Sancho,  do  not  intermix  in  thy  discourse  such  a  multitude 
of  proverbs  as  thou  wcrt  wont  to  do ;  for  though  proverbs  ai'e  concise  and  pithy 
sentences,  thou  dost  so  often  drag  them  in  by  the  head  and  shoulders  that  they 
seem  rather  the  maxims  of  folly  than  of  wisdom."  **  God  alone  can  remedy 
that,"  quoth  Sancho  ;  '*  for  I  know  more  than  a  handful  of  proverbs,  and  when  I 
talk,  they  crowd  so  thick  into  my  mouth,  that  they  quarrel  which  shall  get  out 
first ;  so  out  they  come  hap  hazard,  and  no  wonder  if  they  should  sometimes  not 
be  very  pat  to  the  purpose.  But  I  will  take  heed  in  futm*e  to  utter  only  such  as 
become  the  gravity  of  my  place :  '  for  in  a  plentiful  house  supper  is  soon  dressed ; ' 
'  he  that  cuts  does  not  deal ; '  and,  *  with  the  repique  in  hand  the  game  is  sure  ;* 
*he  is  no  fool  who  can  both  spend  and  spare.*"  **  So,  so,  there,  out  with  thenu 
'  Sancho,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  ''spare  them  not : — my  mother  whips  me  and  I  still 
tear  on.  While  I  am  warning  thee  from  the  prodigal  use  of  proverbs,  thou 
pourest  upon  me  a  whole  litany  of  them,  as  fitting  to  the  present  purpose  as  if 
thou  hadst  sung, '  hey  down  deny !  *  Attend  to  me,  Sancho;  I  do  not  say  a  proTerb 
is  amiss  when  apUy  and  seasonably  applied ;  but  to  be  for  ever  discharging  them, 
right  or  wrong,  hit  or  miss,  renders  conversation  insipid  and  vulgar. 

"  When  thou  art  on  horseback  do  not  throw  thy  body  backward  over  the 
crupper,  nor  stretch  thy  legs  out  stiS  and  straddling  from  the  horse's  belly ; 
neither  let  them  hang  dangling,  as  if  thou  wert  still  upon  Dapple ;  for  by  their 
deportment  and  air  on  horseback  gentiemen  are  distinguished  from  grooms. 

'*  Let  thy  sleep  be  moderate ;  for  he  who  rises  not  with  the  sun  enjoys  not  the 
day ;  and  remember,  Sancho,  that  diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  fortune,  and 
that  sloth,  her  adversary,  never  arrived  at  the  attainment  of  a  good  wish. 

"  At  this  time  I  have  but  one  more  admonition  to  give  thee,  which,  though  it 
concerns  not  thy  person,  is  well  worthy  of  thy  careful  remembrance.  It  is  this, 
— never  undertake  to  decide  contests  concerning  lineage,  or  the  pre-eminence  of 
families ;  since,  in  the  comparison,  one  must  of  necessity  have  the  advantage,  and 
he  whom  thou  hast  humbled  will  hate  thee,  and  he  who  is  preferred  will  not 
reward  thee. 

"  As  for  thy  dress,  wear  breeches  and  hose,  a  long  coat,  and  a  doak  somewhat 
longer;  but  for  trowsers  or  trunk-hose,  think  not  of  them  :  they  are  not  becoming 
either  gentiemen  or  governors. 

"  Tins  is  all  the  advice,  friend  Sancho,  that  occurs  to  me  at  present ;  hereafter, 
as  occasions  o£fer,  my  instructions  will  be  ready,  provided  thou  art  mindful  to 
inform  me  of  the  state  of  thy  affairs."  "  Sir,"  answered  Sancho,  "  I  see  verj-  . 
well  that  all  your  worship  has  told  me  is  wholesome  and  profitable ;  but  what 
shall  1  be  the  better  for  it  if  I  cannot  keep  it  in  my  head  ?  It  is  true  I  shall  not 
easily  forget  what  you  said  about  paring  my  nails,  and  marrying  again  if  the 
opportunity  offered ;  but  for  your  other  quirks  and  quillets,  I  protest  they  have 
akeady  gone  out  of  my  head  as  dean  as  last  year's  douds ;  and  therefore  let  mc 
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have  them  in  writing ;  for,  though  I  cannot  reaa  them  myself,  I  will  give  them 
to  my  confessor,  that  he  may  repeat  and  drive  them  into  me  in  time  of  need/' 

"  Heaven  defend  me !"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  how  scurvy  doth  it  look  in  a 
governor  to  be  tmable  to  read  or  write !     Indeed,  Sancho,  I  must  needs  tell  thee 
that  when  a  man  has  not  been  taught  to  read,  or  is  left-handed,  it  argues  that  his 
parentage  was  very  low,  or  that  in  early  life  he  was  so  indocile  and  perverse 
that  his  teachers  could  beat  nothing  good  into  him.   Truly,  this  is  a  great  defect  m 
thee,  and  therefore  I  would  have  tiiee  leam  to  write,  if  it  were  only  thy  name." 
"That  I  can  do  already,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  for,  when  I  was  steward  of  the  Brother- 
hood in  our  village,  I  learned  to  make  certain  marks  like  those  upon  wool-packs 
which,  they  told  me,  stood  for  my  name.   But,  at  the  worst,  I  can  feign  a  lameness 
in  my  right-hand,  and  get  another  to  sign  for  me :  there  is  a  remedy  for  every^ 
thing  but  death ;  and,  having  the  stal^  in  my  hand,  I  can  do  what  I  please. 
Besides,  as  your  worship  knows,  he  whose  father  is  mayor* — and  I,  being  gover- 
nor, am,  I  trow,  something  more  than  mayor.     Aye,  aye,  let  them  come  that 
list,  and  play  at  bo-peep, — aye,  fleer  and  backbite  me ;  but  they  may  come  for 
wool,  and  go  back  shorn :  *  his  home  is  saTOury  whom  Grod  loves ; ' — ^besides,  'the 
rich  man's  blunders  pass  current  for  wise  maxims,'  so  that  I  being  a  governor, 
and  therefore  wealthy,  and  bountiful  to  boot — as  I  intend  to  be— nobody  will  see 
any  blemish  in  me.     No,  no,  let  the  clown  daub  himself  with  honey,  and  he  wiU 
never  want  flies.     As  much  as  you  have,  just  so  much  you  are  worth,  said  my 
grandam ;  revenge  yourself  upon  the  rich  who  can."    '^  Heaven  confound  thee  !" 
exclaimed  Don  Quixote ;  "  sixty  thousand  devils  take  thee  and  thy  proverbs  I 
This  hour,  or  more,  thou  hast  been  stringing  thy  musty  wares,  poisoning  and 
torturing  me  without  mercy.     Take  my  word  for  it,  these  proverbs  will  one  day 
bring  thee  to  the  gallows ; — ^they  will  surely  provoke  thy  people  to  rebellion ! 
Where  dost  thou  And  them  ?     How  shouldst  thou  apply  them — idiot  ?  for  I  toil 
and  sweat  as  if  I  were  delving  the  groimd  to  utter  but  one,  and  apply  it  properly." 
f  *  Before  God,  master  of  mine,"  replied  Sancho,  **  your  worship  compMns  of  very 
trifles.     Why,  in  the  devil's  name,  are  you  angry  that  I  make  use  of  my  own 
goods  ?  for  other  stock  I  have  none,  nor  any  stock  but  proverbs  upon  proverbs ; 
and  just  now  I  have  four  ready  to  pop  out,  all  pat  and  fitting  as  pears  in  a  pan- 
nier— but  I  am  dumb ;  Silence  is  my  name."t  **  Then  art  thou  vilely  miscalled," 
quoth  Don  Quixote,  <' being  an  eternal  babbler.     Nevertheless  I  would  fain 
know  these  four  proverbs  ti^at  come  so  pat  to  the  purpose ;  for  I  have  been 
rummaging  my  own  memory,  which  is  no  bad  one,  but  for  the  soul  of  me,  can 
find  none."   "  Can  there  be  better,"  quoth  Sancho,  "than— *  never  venture  your 
fingers  between  two  eye-teeth  ;*  and  with  f  get  out  of  my  house — ^what  would 
you  have  with  my  wife  ?'  there  is  no  arguing ;  and,  '  whether  the  pitcher  hits 
the  stone,  or  the  stone  hits  the  pitcher,  it  goes  ill  with  the  pitcher.'    All  these, 
your  worship  must  see,  fit  to  a  hair.     Let  no  one  meddle  with  the  governor  or 
his  deputy,  or  he  will  come  off  the  worst,  like  him  who  claps  his  finger  between 
two  eye-teeth,  and  though  they  were  not  eye-teeth,  'tis  enough  if  they  be  but 
teeth.     To  what  a  governor  says  there  is  no  replying,  any  more  than  to  *  get  out 
of  my  house,  what  business  have  you  with  my  wife  ?'     Then  as  to  the  stone  and 
the  pitcher — a  blind  man  may  see  that.      So  he  who  points  to  the  mote  in 
another  man's  eye  should  first  look  to  the  beam  in  his  own,  that  it  may  not  be 
said  of  him,  the  dead  woman  was  afraid  of  her  that  was  flayed.     Besides  your 
worship  knows  well'  that  the  fool  knows  more  in  his  own  house  than  the  wise  in 
that  of  another." 

"  Not  so,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote;  "the  fool  knows  nothing,  either 
in  his  own  or  any  other  house,  for  knowledge  is  not  to  be  erected  upon  so  bad  a 

*  The  entire  proverb  is—"  Quutn  padre  tiene  alcalde  eeguro  va  al  judiao.    He  whose  fiuber 
is  majror  goes  safe  to  his  trial — J, 
t  The  proverb  is,  **  To  keep  silence  well  Is  called  Santo,"'^, 
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foTmdation  as  folly.    But  liere  kt  it  rest,  Sancho,  for,  if  thou  govemest  xU, 
though  the  fault  inll  be  thine,  the  Bhame  will  be  mine.  However,  I  am  comforted 
in  having  given  thee  the  best  oomiBel  in  my  power;  and  therein  having  dose  my 
duty,  I  am  acquitted  both  of  my  obUgation  and  promise :  so  God  speed  thee» 
Sanoho,  and  govern  thee  in  thy  government,  and  deliver  me  from  the  fean  I 
entertain  that  thou  wilt  turn  the  whole  island  topsy-turvy ! — which,  indeed,  I 
might  prevent,  by  letting  the  duke  know  what  thou  art,  and  telling  him  that  all 
that  paunch-gut  and  little  carcase  of  thine  is  nothing  but  a  sack  foil  of  proverbs 
and  impertinence.*'     '*  Look  you,  sir,*'  replied  Sancho,  <<  if  your  worship  thinks 
I  am  not  fit  for  this  government,  I  renounce  it  from  this  time :  for  I  have  more 
T^;ard  for  a  single  nail's-breadth  of  my  soul,  than  for  my  whole  body ;  and  plain 
Simcho  can  live  as  well  upon  bread  and  onions,  as  governor  Sancho  upon  capon 
and  partridge.     Besides,  sleep  makes  us  all  alike,  great  and  small,  rich  and  poor. 
Call  to  mind,  too,  who  first  put  this  whim  of  governor  into  my  head — who  was  it 
but  yourself?  for,  alack,  I  know  no  more  about  governing  islands  than  a  bustard; 
and  if  you  &ncy  that  in  case  I  should  be  a  governor,  the  devil  will  have  me — in 
Ood*s  name  let  me  rather  go  to  heaven  plain  Sancho,  than  a  governor  to  the 
other  place.'*  ''Before  Grod,  Sanoho,**  quolli  Don  Quixote,  ''for  those  last  words 
of  thine  I  think  that  thou  deservest  to  be  governor  of  a  thousand  islands.     Thou 
hast  a  good  disposition,  without  which  knowledge  is  of  no  value.     Fray  to  God, 
and  endeavour  not  to  err  in  thy  intention  ;  I  mean,  let  it  ever  be  thy  unshaken 
purpose  and  design  to  do  right  in  whatever  business  occurs ;  fur  heaven  constantly 
favours  a  good  intention.    And  now  let  us  go  to  dinner,  for  I  believe  their 
highnesses  wait  for  us." 


CHAPTEB    XLIV. 


HOW  SAVCHO  FAVZA  WAS  OOKDUCTBD  TO  HIS  GOVXIUIinmT,  ASD  OT  TOi  STKAKOB 
ADVEMTUSB  WHICH  BBFSL  DOM  QUIXOTE  IM  THB  CABTLB. 


ih 


III       ^  ^X\y    ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  there  is  a  manifest 

,'  1 1 1 ')  1 1 1  \\'  I '  I .  I '       Ijl)    difference  between  the  translation  and  the 

' ' )  '  "^    i  :    I  original,  in  the  begioning  of  this  chapter : 

'     '  the  translator   having  entirely   omitted 

what  the  historian,  Cid  Hamete,  here 

took  occasion  to  say  of  himself,  where  he 

laments  his  ever  having  engaged  in  a 

work  liko  the  present,  of  so  dry  and  so 

limited  a  subject,  wherein  he  was  confined 

to  a  dull  narrative  of  the  transactions  of 

the  crazy  knight  and  his   squire;    not 

daring  to  launch  out  into  episodes  and 

digressions,  that  would  have  yielded  both 

pleasure  and  profit  in  abundance.      To 

have  his  invention,  his  hand,  and  his  pen, 

thus  tied  down  to  a  single  subject,  and 

confined  to  so  scanty  a  list  of  characters, 

he  thought  an  insupportable  hardship,  as 

it  gave  him  endless  trouble,  and  promised  him  nothing  for  his  paina.    In  the 

first  part  he  had  endeavoured,  he  said,  to  make  amends  for  the  defect  hen  oom- 
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plamed  of,  07  introd«ciiig  socih  tales  as  The  Curious  Impertment,  a&d  Tbe  Gap- 
tdve ;  and  though  these,  it  is  true,  did  not,  strictly,  make  a  x>art  of  the  history, 
the  same  objection  could  not  apply  to  other  stories  which  are  there  brought  in,  and 
appear  so  naturally  connected  with  Don  Quixote's  affair  that  they  could  not  be- 
well  omitted  But  fbiding,  he  said  the  attention  of  his  readers  so  engrossed  by  the 
exploits  of  his  mad  hero,  that  they  have  none  to  bestow  on  his  novels,  and  that 
being  run  over  in  haste,  their  reception  is  not  proportioned  to  their  merit,  which 
would  have  been  sufficiently  obvious  if  they  had  been  published  separatcdy,  and 
unmixed  with  the  extravagances  of  Don  Quixote,  and  the  simplicities  of  his 
squire;  finding  this  to  be  the  case,  he  ..as,  in  the  Second  Part,  admitted 
no  imconnected  tales,  and  only  such  episodes  as  arose  out  of  the  events  that 
actually  occurred ;  and  even  l^ese  with  all  possible  brevity.  But  although  he 
has  thus  consented  to  restrain  his  genius,  and  to  keep  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
a  simple  narrative — thereby  suppressing  knowledge  and  talents  sufficient  to  treat 
of  the  whole  universe,  he  hopes  his  book  will  not  do  him  any  discredit,  but  that 
he  may  be  applauded  for  what  he  has  written,  and  yet  more  for  what  he  has 
omitted  in  obedience  to  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  him.  He  then  goes  on  with 
his  history,  where  the  translator  has  taken  it  up,  as  follows : 

Don  Quixote,  in  the  evening  of  the  day  in  which  Sancho  had  received  his  ad- 
monitions, gave  him  a  copy  of  them  in  writing,  that  he  might  get  them  read  to 
him  occasionally ;  but  they  were  no  sooner  delivered  to  Sancho  than  he  dropped 
them,  and  they  fell  into  the  duke's  hands,  who  communicated  them  to  the  duchess, 
and  both  were  again  surprised  at  the  good  sense  and  madness  of  Don  Quixote. 
That  very  evening,  in  prosecution  of  their  merry  project,  they  dispatched  Sancho, 
with  a  large  retinue,  to  the  place  which,  to  him,  was  to  be  an  island.  The 
person  who  had  the  management  of  the  business  was  steward  to  the  duke ;  a  man 
of  much  humour,  and  who  had,  besides,  a  good  understanding — ^indeed,  without 
that  there  can  be  no  true  pleasantry.  He  it  was  who  had  already  personated  the 
oountess  Trifaldi  in  the  manner  before  related ;  and  being  so  well  qualified,  and 
likewise  so  well  tutored  by  his  lord  and  lady  as  to  his  behaviour  towards  Sandho, 
no  wonder  he  performed  his  part  to  admiration.  Now  it  so  happened  that  the 
moment  Sancho  cast  his  eyes  upon  this  same  steward  he  fancied  he  saw  the  very 
face  of  the  Trifaldi ;  and,  turning  to  his  master,  *^  The  devil  fetch  me  for  an 
honest  man  and  a  true  bddever/'  said  he,  **  if  your  worship  will  not  own  that 
the  face  of  this  steward  is  the  very  same  as  that  of  the  aflicted  lady !"  Don 
Quixote  looked  at  the  steward  very  earnestly,  and,  having  viewed  him  fix>m  head 
to  foot,  he  said,  **  There  is  no  need,  Sancho,  of  giving  thyself  to  the  devil  either 
for  thy  honesty  or  fftith ;  for,  though  I  know  not  thy  meaning,  I  plainly  see  the 
steward's  feice  is  similar  to  that  of  the  afflicted  lady :  yet  is  the  steward  not  the 
affliote4  lady,  for  that  would  imply  a  palpable  contradiction,  which,  were  we  now 
to  examine  and  inquire  into,  would  only  involve  us  in  doubts  and  difficulties  that 
might  be  stiU  more  inexplicable.  Believe  me,  friend,  it  is  our  duty  earnestly  to 
pray  that  we  may  be  protected  from  the  wicked  wizards  and  enchanters  that 
infest  us."  "  Egad,  sir,  it  is  no  jesting  matter,"  quoth  Sancho,  **  for  I  heard 
him  speak  just  now,  and  methought  the  very  voice  of  madam  Trifaldi  sounded  in 
my  ears !  But  I  say  nothing — only  I  shall  keep  my  eye  upon  him,  and  time 
will  show  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong."  "  Do  so,  Sancho,"  quoth  Don  Quixote ; 
'*  and  fail  not  to  give  me  advice  of  all  thou  mayst  discover  in  this  affiair,  and  of 
all  that  happens  to  thee  in  thy  government." 

At  length  Sancho  set  out  witi^  a  numerous  train.  He  was  dressed  like  one  of 
the  long  robe,  wearing  a  loose  gown  of  sad-coloured  camlet,  and  a  cap  of  the  same. 
He  was  mounted  upon  a  mule,  which  he  rode  gineta-faehion,  and  behind  him,  by 
the  duke's  order,  was  led  his  Dapple,  adorned  with  shining  trappings  of  silk : 
which  so  delighted  Sancho  that  every  now  and  then  he  turned  lus  head  to  look 
upon  him,  and  thought  himself  so  happy  that  he  would  ju>t  haFe  changed  oon- 
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ditaons  with  the  emperor  of  Germany.    On  taking  leave  of  the  dnke  and  dncbenb 
he  kissed  their  hands :    at  the  same  time  he  received  his  master's  blessings,  not 
without  tears  on  both  sides. 
Now,  loving  reader,  let  honest  Sancho  depart  in  peace,  and  in  a  happy  hour.: 


the  accounts  hereafter  given  of  his  conduct  in  office  may,  perchance,  exdte  thy 
mirth ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  let  us  attend  to  what  befel  his  master  on  the  same 
night,  at  which,  if  thou  dost  not  laugh  outright,  at  least  thou  wilt  show  thy 
teeth,  and  grin  like  a  monkey ;  for  it  is  the  property  of  all  the  noble  knight's 
adventures  to  produce  either  surprise  or  merriment. 

It  is  related,  then,  that  immediately  after  Sancho's  departure,  Don  Quixote 
began  to  feel  the  solitary  state  in  which  he  was  now  left,  and  had  it  been  possible 
for  him  to  have  revoked  the  commission,  and  deprived  Sancho  of  his  government, 
he  would  certainly  have  done  it.  The  duchess,  perceiving  this  change,  inquired 
the  cause  of  his  sadness ;  adding  that,  if  it  was  on  account  of  Sancho's  absence, 
her  honle  contained  abundance  of  squires,  duennas  and  damsels,  all  ready  to  serve 
him  to  his  heart's  desire.  ''It  is  true,  madam,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  that 
Sanchb's  absence  somewhat  weighs  upon  my  heart,  but  that  is  not  the  principal 
cause  of  my  apparent  sadness ;  and  of  all  your  excellency's  kind  offers  I  accept 
only  of  the  good- will  with  which  they  are  tendered :  saving  that  I  humbly 
entreat  that  your  excellency  will  be  pleased  to  permit  me  to  wait  upon  myself  in 
my  own  apartment."  "  By  my  faith,  signer  Don  Quixote,"  quoth  the  duchess, 
**  that  must  not  be ;  you  shall  be  served  by  four  of  my  damsels,  all' beautiful  as 
roses."  "  To  me,"-  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  they  will  not  be  roses,  but  even  as 
thorns  pricking  me  to  the  soul ; — they  must  in  no  wise  enter  my  chamber.  If 
your  grace  would  continue  your  favours  to  me,  unmerited  as  they  are,  suffer  me 
to  be  alone,  and  leave  me  without  attendants  in  my  chamber,  that  I  may 
still  keep  a  wall  betwixt  my  passions  and  my  modesty :  a  practice  I  would 
not  forego  for  all  your  highness's  liberality  towards  me ; — ^in  truth,  I  would 
rather  sleep  in  my  garments  than  consent  that  others  should  undress  me." 
"  Enough,  enough,  signer  Don  Quixote,"  replied  the  duchess;  "  1  will  surely 
give  orders  that  not  ao  much  as  a  fly  shall  enter  your  chamber,  much  less  a  dam- 
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sel.  I  would  by  no  means  be  accessary  to  the  violation  of  eignor  Don  Quixote  s 
delicacy ;  for,  by  what  I  can  perceive,  the  most  conspicuous  of  his  virtues 
is  modesty.  You  shall  undress  and  dress  by  yourself,  your  own  way,  when  and 
how  you  please ;  for  no  intruders  shall  invade  the  privacy  of  your  chamber,  in 
which  you  will  find  all  the  accommodation  proper  for  those  who  sleep  with 
their  doors  dosed,  that  there  may  be  no  necessity  for  opening  them.  May  the 
great  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  live  a  thousand  ages,  and  may  her  name  be  extended 
over  the  whole  circumference  of  the  earth,  for  meriting  the  love  of  so  valiant 
and  so  chaste  a  knight !  And  may  indulgent  heaven  infuse  into  the  heart  of 
Sancho  Panza,  our  governor,  a  disposition  to  finish  his  penance  speedily,  that 
the  world  may  again  enjoy  the  beauty  of  so  eicalted  a  lady."  "  Madam,"  re- 
turned Don  Quixote,  '*  your  highness  has  spoken  like  yourself.  From  the  mouth 
of  so  excellent  a  lady  nothing  but  what  is  good  and  generous  can  proceed ;  and 
Dulcinea  will  be  more  happy  and  more  renowned  by  the  praises  your  grace 
bestows  upon  her  than  by  all  the  applause  lavished  by  the  most  eloquent  orators 
upon  earth."  "Sir  knight,"  said  the  duchess,  "I  must  now  remind  you  that 
the  hour  of  refreshment  draws  near — let  us  to  supper,  for  the  duke,  perhaps,  ^ 
waiting  for  us,  and  we  will  retire  early,  for  you  must  needs  be  weary  after  your 
long  journey  yesterday  to  Candaya."  **  "Not  in  the  least,  madam,"  answered 
Don  Qui^^te ;  '*  I  can  assure  your  grace  that  in  all  my  life  I  never  bestrode  a 
horse  of  an  easier  or  better  pace  than  Clavileno ;  and  I  cannot  imagine  what 
should  induce  Malambruno  to  deprive  himself  of  so  swift  and  so  gentle  a  steed, 
and  without  scruple  thus  rashly  to  destroy  him."  ''  It  is  not  impossible,"  said  the 
duchess,  ''  that,  repenting  of  Uie  mischief  he  had  done  to  the  Trifaldi  and  her 
attendants  as  well  as  to  many  other  persons,  and  of  the  iniquities  he  had  com- 
mitted as  a  wizard  and  an  enchanter,  he  was  determined  to  destroy  all  the  im- 
plements of  his  art,  and  accordingly  he  burnt  Clavileno,  as  the  principal;  being  the 
engine  which  enabled  him  to  rove  all  over  the  world ;  and  thus  by  his  memo« 
rable  destruction,  and  the  record 
which  he  has  caused  to  be  set 
ip,  has  eternized  the  memory 
of  great  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha." 

Don  Quixote  repeated  his 
thanks  to  the  duchess ;  and  after 
supper  he  retired  to  his  chamber, 
where,  conformably  to  his  deter- 
mination, he  remained  alone : 
suffering  no  attendants  to  ap- 
proach him,  lest  he  should  be 
moved  to  transgress  those  bounds 
of  virtuous  decorum  which  he 
had  ever  observed  towards  his 
lady  Dulcinea,  and  always  bearing 
in  mind  the  chastity  of  Amadis, 
that  flower  and  mirror  of  knights- 
errant.  He  closed  his  door  after 
him,  and  undressed  himself  by 
the  light  of  two  wax  candles: 
but  on  pulling  off  his  stockings 
— 0  direful  mishap,  unworthy  of 
such  a  personage !  forth  bursts — 
not  sighs,  nor  anything  else  unbe- 
coming the  purity  of  his  manners,  but  some  two  dozen  stitches  in  one  of 
bis  stockings,  giving  it  the  resembluice  of  a  lattice  window  1    The  good  knight 
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was  extremely  afflicted,  and  would  haTo  giyen  on  ounce  of  sUtct  to  have 
had  just  then  a  drachm  of  green  nlk — I  say  green,  because  hit-  stookinga  were 
of  that  colour. 

Here  Benengeli  exclaims,  "  0  poyerty,  poverty !  I  oannot  imagine  what  could 
have  induced  the  great  Cordovan  poet  to  call  thee  '  a  holy,  thaddesg  gift  !*      I, 
though  a  Moor,  have  learnt,  by  the  intercourse  I  havo  had  with  the  Chrietianfl, 
that  holiness  consists  in  charity,  humility,  faith,  obedience,  and  poverty.     Yet  I 
maintain  that  a  man  must  be  much  indebted  to  Qod's  grace  who  can  be  contented 
in  poverty ; — ^unless,  indeed  it  be  of  that  kind  to  which  one  of  their  greatest  fiainta 
alludes,  saying,  '  possess  aU  things  as  not  possessing  them,* — which  is  no  ^ther 
than  poverty  in  spirit.   But  thou»  I  mean,  0  second  poverty!  accursed  indigence! 
it  is  of  thee  I  would  now  speak — why  dost  thou  intrude  upon  gentlemen,  and 
delight  in  persecuting  the  well-born  in  preference  to  all  others  ?      Why  dost 
thou  force  them  to  cobble  their  own  shoes ;  and  on  the  same  thread-baie  gar- 
ments wear  buttons  of  every  kind  and  colour  ?     Why  must  their  ru£&  be,  for 
the  most  part,  Ul-plated  and  worse  starched  ?"     (By  the  way,  this  shows  the 
antiquity  both  of  starch  and  ruffs.)     ''  Wretdied  is  the  poor  gentleman  who, 
while  he  pampers  his  honour,  starves  his  body;  dining  scurvily  or  fasting  unaeen 
with  his  door  locked  :  then  out  in  the  street  he  marches  making  a  hypocrite  of 
his  toothpick,  and  picking  where,  alas !  there  was  nothing  to  pick !     Wretched 
he,  I  say,  whose  honour  is  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm :  who  thinks  that,  at 
the  distance  of  a  league,  every  one  discovers  the  patch  upon  his  shoe,  the  greasi- 
ness  of  his  hat,  the  thieadbareness  of  his  doak,  and  even  the  cravings  of  his 
stomach  !*' 

All  these  melancholy  reflections  must  have  passea  through  Don  Quixote's  mind 
as  he  surveyed  the  fracture  in  his  stocking ;  nevertheless,  he  was  much  comforted 
on  finding  that  Bancho  had  left  him  a  pair  of  travelling  boots,  in  which  he  im 
mediately  resolved  to  nuLke  his  .appearance  the  next  day.    He  now  laid  himae^ 
down,  pei^ve  and  heavy-hearted,  not  more  for  lack  of  Sancho  than  for  the 
misfortune  of  his  stocking,  which  he  would  gladly  have  darned,  even  with  silk 
of  another  colour : — that  most  expressive  token  of  gentlemanly  poverty !    His 
lights  were  now  extinguished,  but  the  weather  was  sultry,  and  he  could  not 
compose  himself  to  sleep ;  he  therefore  got  out  of  bed,  and  opened  a  essement 
which  looked  into  the  garden,  which  he  had  no  sooner  done  Uian  he  heard  the 
voices  of  some  persons  walking  on  the  terrace  below.    He  listened  and  could 
distinctly  hear  these  words :     ''Press  me  not  to  sing,  dear  Emerenda,  for  you 
know  ever  since  this  stranger  entered  our  castle  and  my  eyes  beheld  him,  I  can- 
not sing,  I  can  only  weep.     Besides,  my  lady  does  not  sleep  sound,  and  I  would 
not  for  the  world  she  should  find  us  here.     But  though  she  should  not  awake, 
what  will  my  singing  avail,  if  this  new  ..£neas,  who  comes  hither  only  to  leave 
me  forlorn,  awakes  not  to  hear  it  ?"   "  Bo  not  fancy  so,  dear  Altisidora,"  answered 
the  other,  '*  for  I  doubt  not  but  the  duchess  is  asleep,  and  everybody  else  in 
the  house,  except  the  master  of  your  heart,  and  disturber  of  your  repose ;  he,  I 
am  sure  is  awake,  for  even  now  I  heard  his  casement  open.     Sing,  my  unhappy 
Mend,  in  a  low  and  sweet  voice  to  the  sound  of  your  lute,  and  if  my  lady  should 
hear  us,  we  will  plead  in  excuse  the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather."    "My  fears 
are  not  on  that  account,  my  Emerencia,"  answered  Altisidora,  ''  but  I  fear  lest 
my  song  should  betray  my  heart,  and  that,  by  those  who  know  not  the  might} 
force  of  love,  I  might  be  taken  for  a  light  and  wanton  damsel ;  but  come  what 
may,  I  will  venture :  better  a  blush  in  the  face  than  a  blot  in  the  heart."     And 
presently  she  began  to  touch  a  lute  so  sweetly  that  Don  Quixote  was  delighted 
and  surprised ;  at  the  same  time  an  infinite  number  of  similar  adventures  rushed 
into  his  mind,  of  casements,  grates,  and  gardens,  serenades,  courtships,  and 
Bwoonings,  with  which  his  memory  was  well  stored,  and  he  forthwith  imagined 
that  some  Hi^p^a^i  belonging  to  vhe  duchess  had  become  enamoured  of  hioL 
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lOQgh  somewhat  fearfol  of  the  beaatifiil  foe,  ho  resolyed  to  fortify  his  heart,  and 
1  no  account  to  yield ;  so,  commending  himself  with  ferrent  deyotion  to  his 
istress  Duldnea  del  Toboso,  he  determined  to  listen  to  the  music :  and»  to  let 


'i  I 


he  damsel  know  he  was  there,  he  gave  a  feigned  sneeze,  at  which  they  were 
ot  a  little  pleased,  as  they  desired  above  all  &ings  that  he  should  hear  them. 
,'he  harp  being  now  tuned,  Altisidora  began  the  following, 

SONG. 

Wake,  sir  knidit,  now  love's  invadixig 

Sleep  in  Holland  sheets  no  more ; 
When  a  nymph  is  serenading, 

'Tis  an  arrant  shame  to  snore. 

Hear  a  damsel  tall  and  tender, 

Moaning  in  most  rueful  guise,  . 
With  heart  almost  burned  to  cinder. 

By  the  nm-beams  of  thy  eyes. 

i 

To  free  damseli  from  disaster  , 

Is,  they  say,  your  dail;{r  care : 
Can  you  then  deny  a  plaister 

To  a  wounded  Tiigin  here  ? 

88 
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Tell  me,  doughty  youth,  who  oun'd  thm 

With  such  humours  and  ill-luok } 
Was't  some  sullen  bear  dry-nnnTd  thee^ 

Or  she-dragon  gave  thee  sock } 

Duleinea,  that  Tirago, 

Well  may  brag  of  miok  a  oid 
Now  her  &me  is  up,  and  may  go 

From  Toledo  to  Madrid. 

Would  she  but  her  prise  surrmder, 

(Judge  how  on  thy  hce  I  doat !) 
In  exchange  Td  gladly  send  her 

My  best  gown  and  petticoat 

BMfpy  I,  would  fortune  doom  me 

But  to  have  me  near  thy  bed, 
Stroke  thee,  pat  thee,  curry-comb  thee 

And  hunt  o'er  thy  knightly  head. 

But  I  ask  too  much,  sincerely, 

And  I  doubt  I  ne'er  must  do't, 
rd  but  kiss  your  toe,  and  fairly 

Get  the  length  thus  of  your  foot. 

How  rd  rig  thee,  and  what  riches 

Should  1m  heaped  upon  thy  bones ! 
Caps  and  socks,  and  cloaks  and  breeches 

Hatchless  pearls  and  precious  stones. 

'  Do  not  from  above  like  Nero, 
See  me  bum  and  slight  my  woe 
But  to  quench  my  fires,  my  nexo. 
Cast  a  pitying  eye  below. 

I'm  a  rirgin-puUet,  truly ; 

One  more  tender  ne'er  was  seen  : 
A  mere  chicken  fledg'd  but  newly : — 

Hang  me  if  I'm  yet  fifteen. 

Wind  and  limb,  all's  tight  about  me. 

My  hair  dangles  to  my  feet ; 
I  am  straight  too : — if  you  doubt  me. 

Trust  your  eyes,  come  down  and  see't. 

I've  a  bob  nose  has  no  fellow. 

And  a  sparrow's  mouth  as  rare ; 
Teeth  like  bright  topases,  yellow ; 

Yet  I'm  deemed  a  beauty  here. 

You  know  what  a  rare  musician 

(If  you  hearken)  courts  your  choice ; 
I  dare  say  my  disposition 

Is  as  taking  as  my  Toice. 

Here  ended  the  song  of  the  amorooB  Altiridora,  and  began  the  alarm  of  the 
courted  Don  Quixote;  who,  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  said  within  himself:  "Why 
am  I  so  unhappy  a  knight-errant  that  no  damsd  can  see  but  she  must  presently 
&11  in  love  with,  me  ?  Why  is  the  peerless  Duleinea  so  unlucky  that  she  must 
not  be  suffered  singly  to  enjoy  this  my  incomparable  constancy?  Queenj,  what 
would  ye  have  with  her  ?  Empresses,  why  do  ye  persecute  her  ?  Damsels 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen,  why  do  ye  plague  her  ?  Leave,  leave  the  poor  crea* 
ture ;  let  her  triumph  and  glory  in  the  lot  which  love  bestowed  upon  her  in  the 
conquest  of  my  heart,  and  the  surrender  of  my  soul.  Take  notice,  enamoured 
multitude,  that>to  Duleinea  alone  I  am  paste  and  sugar,  and  to  all  others  flint. 
To  her  I  am  honey,  and  to  the  rest  of  ye  aloes.    To  me,  Duhdnea  alone  is  bean- 
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tifal,  discreet,  lively,  modef(t  and  well-bom ;  all  the  rest  of  her  sex  foul,  foolish^ 
fickle  and  base-bom.  To  be  hers,  and  hers  alone,  nature  sent  me  into  the  world. 
Let  Altisidora  weep  or  sing,  let  the  lady  despair  on  whose  account  I  was  buffeted 
in  the  castle  of  the  enchanted  Moor  ;*  boiled  or  roasted,  Dulcinea's  I  must  be, 
clean,  well-bred  and  chaste,  in  spite  of  all  the  necromantic  powers  on  earth.'' 

Having  so  said,  he  clapped  to  the  casement,  and,  in  despite  and  sorrow,  as  if 
some  great  misfortune  had  befallen  him,  threw  himself  upon  his  bed,  where  we 
will  leave  him  for  the  present,  to  attend  the  great  Sancho  Fanza,  who  is  desi- 
rous of  beginning  his  famous  government 


li  I'ii 


V\ 
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•  I'ne  teiJ«r  n^  not  be  reminaed  of  the  adreutaxe  of  fbe  cMm  aand  MiritoRied. 
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CHAPTEE    XLV. 

HOW  THB  OBBAT  BIKOHO  PAKZA.  TOOK  POflSBSfllOir  OF  HIS  ISLAKD,  IHD  OF  THB  MAIOrBB 
OF  H»  BBOnmiNO  TO  GOVBBN  IT 


^ 


THOU  ceaselesB 
discoyerer    of 
the  Antipodes, 
.torch    of   the 
/^  world,  eye  of 
heaven,     and 
sweet  cause  of 
earthen  wine- 
coolers,*  her*  • 
Thymbrius, 
there  Phoebus, 
here     archer, 
there     phyai- 
eian,  fiiUier  of 
poesy,   inven- 
tor of  music,  thou  who  always  risest,  and,  though  thou  seemest  to  do  so,  never 
settest ;  to  thee  I  speak,  0  sun !  by  whose  assistance  man  begets  man ;  thee  I 
invoke  to  favour  and  enlighten  the  obscurity  of  my  genius,  that  I  may  be  able 
punctually  to  describe  the  government 
of  the  great  Sancho  Panza;  without 
thee  I  find  myself  indolent,  dispinted 
and  confused ! 

Sancho,  then,  with  all  his  atten- 
dants, arrived  at  a  town  containing 
about  a  thousand  inhabitants,  which 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  best  the 
duke  had.  They  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  called  the  island  of 
Barataiia,  either  because  Barataria  , 
was  really  the  name  of  the  place,  or  . 
because  he  obtained  the  government 
of  it  at  80  cheap  a  rate.f  On  his 
arrival  near  the  gates  of  the  town, 
which  was  walled  about,  the  muni- 
cipal officers  came  out  to  receive  him. 
line  bells  rang,  and,  with  all  the  de- 
monstrations of  a  general  joy  and  a  : 
great  deal  of  pomp,  the  people  con- 
ducted him  to  the  great  church  to  give 

thanks  to  Gk>d.     Presently  after,  with  certain  ridiculous  ceremonies,  they  pre- 
sented him  the  keys  of  the  town,  and  constituted  him  perpetual  governor  of  the 

*  In  Spain  the^call  cantimphnu  mnaUX  f;]tM  deoantexB  or  veiy  small  earthempitohfin^  which, 
to  ood  the  water  in  the  summer,  aHe  hung  in  a  current  of  air.  Hence  the  odd  epithet  Oerran  • 
tea  apoUea  to  the  sun. 

t  BanioiM  tiieadjeotiTf  ofposedin  Spanish  to  otmo^  dear,andise^reMedbyoiirword  oheap. 
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afiiazm  of  Barataria.  The  garb,  the  beard,  the  thickneas  and  ahortaesB  of  the  new 
goyemor,  surprised  all  that  were  not  in  the  secret,  and,  indeed,  those  that  were, 
who  wore  not  a  few.  In  fine,  as  soon  as  they  had  brought  him  ont  of  the  dinrch, 
they  carried  him  to  the  ^bunal  of  justice,  and  placed  him  in  the  chair. 
The  duke*s  steward  then  said  to  him :  ''  It  is  an  ancient  custom  here,  my 
lord  goyemor,  that  he  who  comes  to  take  possession  of  this  fiunous  island  is 
obliged  to  answer  a  question  put  to  him,  which  is  to  be  somewhat  intricate  and 
difficult.  By  his  answer,  the  people  are  enabled  to  feel  the  pulse  of  their  new 
goyemor's  understanding,  and,  accordingly,  are  either  glad  or  sorry  for  his 
coming. 

While  the  steward  was  saying  this,  Sancho  was  staring  at  some  capital  letters 
written  on  the  wall  opposite  to  Ms  chair,  and,  being  unable  to  read,  he  asked  what 
that  writing  was  on  the  wall.  He  was  answered :  "  Sir,  it  is  there  written  on  what 
day  your  honour  took  possession  of  this  island.  The  inscription  nms  thus :  '  This 
day,  such  a  day  of  the  month  and  year,  signer  Don  Sancho  Panza  took  possession 
of  this  island.  Long  may  he  enjoy  it.' "  **  Fray  who  is  it  they  call  Don  San- 
cho Fanza?"  demanded  Sancho.  "  Your  lordship,"  answered  the  steward;  ''for 
no  other  Fanza  besides  him  now  in  the  chair  oyer  came  into  this  island.''  **  Take 
notice,  then,  brother,"  returned  Sancho,  **  that  the  Don  does  not  belong  to  me, 
nor  eyer  did  to  any  of  my  family.  I  am  called  plain  Sancho  Fanza;  my  father 
was  a  Sancho,  and  my  grandfather  was  a  Sandio,  and  they  were  all  Fanzas,  . 
without  any  addition  of  Dons  or  any  other  title  whateyer.  I  fancy  there  are 
more  JDoru  than  stones  in'  this  island.  £ut  enough,  God  knows  my  meaning ;  and, 
perhaps,  if  my  goyemment  lasts  four  days,  I  may  weed  out  these  J)on8  that  oyer- 
run  the  country,  and,  by  their  numbers,  are  as  troublesome  as  musquitoes  and 
cousins.*  On  with  your  question,  master  steward,  and  I  will  answer  the  best 
I  can,  let  the  people  be  sorry  or  rejoice." 

About  this  time  two  men  came  into  the  court,  the  one  dad  like  a  country- 
fellow,  and  the  other  like  a  tailor,  with  a  pair  of  shears  in  his  hand;  and  the 
tailor  said:  "My  lord  goyemor,  I  and  this  countryman  come  before  your  worship 
by  reason  this  honest  man  came  yesterday  to  my  shop)  saying  your  presence,  I 
am  a  tailor,  and  haye  passed  my  examination,  God  be  thanked),  and  putting  a 
piece  of  doth  into  my  hands,  asked  me :  '  Sir,  is  there  enough  of  this  to  make 
me  a  cap } '  I,  measuring  the  piece,  answered  yes.  Now  he,  thinking,  that 
doubtiess  I  had  a  mind  to  cabbage  some  of  the  doth,  grounding  his  conceit  upon 
his  own  knayery,  and  upon  the  conunon  ill  opinion  of  tailors,  bade  me  yiew  it 
again,  and  see  if  there  was  not  enough  for  two.  I  guessed  his  drift.,  and  told  him 
there  was.  Fersisting  in  his  knayish  intentions,  my  customer  went  on  increaaing 
the  number  of  caps,  and  I  still  saying  yes,  till  we  came  to  fiye  caps.  A  little 
:ime  ago  he  came  to  daim  them.  I  offered  them  to  him,  but  he  refuses  to  pay 
me  for  the  making,  and  insists  I  shall  either  return  him  his  doth,  or  pay  him 
for  it"  "  Is  all  this  so,  brother  ?"  demanded  Sancho.  *'  Yes,"  answered  the 
man ;  *'  but  pray,  my  lord,  make  him  produce  the  fiye  caps  he  has  made  me." 
''With  all  my  heart,"  answered  the  tailor;  and  pulling  his  hand  from  under  his 
doak  he  showed  the  fiye  caps  on  the  ends  of  his  fingers  and  thumb,  saying : 
^'  Here  are  the  fiye  caps  this  honest  man  would  haye  me  make,  and  on  my  soul 
and  consdenoe,  not  a  shred  of  the  doth  is  left,  and  I  submit  the  work  to  be 
yiewed  by  any  inspectors  of  the  trade."  All  present  laughed  at  the  number  of 
the  caps  and  the  noydty  of  the  suit.  Sancho  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  said: 
"  I  am  of  opinion  there  needs  no  great  delay  in  this  suit,  and  it  may  be  decided 
yery  equitably  ofi  hand.    Therefore  I  pronounce  that  the  tailor  lose  the  making, 

*  Many  plebeians  in  Ccrvanter  ^m»  already  arrogated  to  themsdves  the  title  of  Dm,  wfaieh 
mu  DDtil  then  referred  ezclasiTely  for  the  nobility.  At  present,  all  orders  asnune  thia  title^ 
which  it  now,  like  the  English  et^turt,  become  of  no  consequence^ 
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and  the  ooiuiiaTmaii  the  stufE^  and  that  the  eape  be  oonfiscafbd  to  tHe  we  of  Um 
poor;  and  there  is  an  end  of  that" 

If  the  sentence  Sancho  afterwards  passed  on  the  purse  of  the  herdBman  canaed 
the  admiration  of  all  the  by-standers,  this  excited  their  laughter.*  Howeyer, 
what  the  goyemor  commanded  was  executed,  and  two  old  men  next  presented 
themselyes  before  him.  One  of  them  carried  a  cane  in  his  hand  for  a  staff ;  the 
other,  who  had  no  staff,  said  to  8ancho :  **  My  lord,  some  time  ago  I  lent  this 
man  ten  crowns  of  gold  to  oblige  and  senre  him,  upon  condition  tbit  he  should 
return  them  on  demand.  I  let  some  time  pass  without  asking  for  them,  being 
loth  to  put  him  to  a  greater  strait  to  pay  me  than  he  was  in  when  I  lent  them. 
But  at  length,  thinking  it  full  time  to  be  repaid,  I  asked  him  for  my  mony  more 
than  once,  but  to  no  purpose :  he  not  only  refuses  payment,  but  denies  the  debt, 
and  says  I  neyer  lent  him  any  such  sum,  or,  if  I  did,  that  he  had  already  paid  me. 
I  have  no  witnesses  to  the  loan,  nor  has  he  of  the  payment  which  he  pretends 
to  have  made,  but  which  1  deny ;  yet  if  he  will  swear  before  your  worship 
that  he  has  returned  the  money,  I  from  this  minute  acquit  him  before  God  and 
the  world."  '<  What  say  you  to  this,  old  gentleman  r"  quoth  Sancho.  "  I 
confess,  my  lord,"  replied  the  old  fellow,  '*  that  he  did  lend  me  the  money,  and 
if  your  worship  pleases  to  hold  down  your  wand  of  justice,  since  he  leayee  it  to 
my  oath,  I  will  swear  I  haye  really  and  truly  returned  it  to  him."  The  gover- 
nor accordingly  held  down  his  wand,  and  the  old  fellow,  seeming  encumbGred 
with  his  staff,  gaye  it  to  his  creditor  to  hold  while  he  was  swearing ;  and  then 
taking  hold  of  the  cross  of  the  wand,  he  said  it  was  tiue  indeed  the  other  had 
lent  him  ten  crowns,  but  that  he  had  restored  them  to  him  into  his  own  hand ; 
but  haying,  he  supposed,  forgott^i  it,  he  was  continually  dunning  him  for  them. 
Upon  which  his  loixlship  the  goyemor  demanded  of  the  creditor  what  he  had  to 
say  in  reply  to  the  solemn  declaration  he  had  heard.  He  said  that  he  submitted, 
and  could  not  doubt  but  that  his  debtor  had  sworn  the*  truth ;  for  he  believed 
him  to  be  a  honest  man  and  a  good  Christian ;  and  that,  as  the  fault  must  have 
been  in  his  own  memory,  he  would  thenceforward  ask  hixn  no  more  for  his  money. 
The  debtor  now  took  his  staff  again,  and  bowing  to  the  governor,  went  out  of 
court. 

Sancho  having  observed  the  defendant  take  his  staff  and  walk  away,  and 
noticing  also  the  resignation  of  the  plaintiff,  he  began  to  meditate,  and  laying 
the  fore-ffoger  of  his  right  hand  upon  his  forehead,  he  continued  a  short  time 
apparendy  fall  of  thought;  and  then  raising  his  head,  he  ordered  the  old  man 
with  the  staff  to  be  called  back;  and  when  he  had  returned,  *'  Honest  friend," 
said  the  governor,  **  give  me  that  staff,  for  I  have  occasion  for  it."  ''  With  all 
my  heart,"  answered  th^  old  fellow ;  and  delivered  it  into  his  hand.  Sancho 
took  it,  and  immediately  giving  it  to  the  other  old  man,  he  said,  "There,  take 
that,  and  go  about  your  business  in  God*s  name,  for  you  are  now  paid."  **  I 
paid,  my  lord ! "  answered  the  old  man,  ''what !  is  this  cane  worth  ten  golden 
crowns.^"  *'Yes,"  quoth  the  governor,  "or  I  am  the  greatest  dunce  in  the 
world ;  and  it  shall  now  appear  whether  or  not  I  have  a  head  to  govern  a  whol« 
kingdom."  He  then  ordered  the  cane  to  be  broken  in  court;  which,  being  done, 
ten  crowns  of  gold  were  found  within  it  All  the  spectators  were  strudc  with 
admiration,  and  began  to  look  upon  their  new  governor  as  a  second  Solomon. 
They  asked  him  how  he  had  discovered  that  the  ten  crowns  were  in  the  cane  ?  He 
told  them  that,  having  observed  the  defendant  give  it  to  the  plaintiff  to  hold. 
while  he  took  his  oath  that  he  had  truly  restored  the  money  into  his  own  hand^ 
and  that  being  done  he  took  his  staff  again,  it  came  into  his  head  that  themone^ 

*  In  the  original  it  stands:  J/  A»  pneedmg  taiUnee.    Gerrantes  withont  doaU  changed  the 
.  order  of  the  three  judgments  giren  by  Sancbo  ;  but  he  foigot  to  oorreot  the  obiervatioii  whieb 
followed  thia 
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in  dispute  mnst  be  enclosed  within  it.  From  this,  he  added,  they  might  see 
that  it  sometimes  pleased  God  to  direct  the  judgments  of  those  who  govern, 
though  otherwise  little  better  than  blockheads.  Besides,  he  had  heard  the  curate 
of  his  parish  teU  of  such  another  business,  which  was  still  in  his  mind ;  *  indeed 
he  had  so  special  a  memory,  that,  were  it  not  that  he  was  so  unlucky  as  to  forget 
aU  that  he  chiefly  wanted  to  remember,  there  would  not  have  been  a  better  in 
the  whole  island.  The  cause  being  ended,  the  two  old  men  went  away,  the  one 
abashed  and  the  other  satisfied ;  and  the  secretary,  who  minuted  down  the  words, 
actions,  and  behaviour  of  Sancho  Fanza,  could  not  yet  determine  in  his  own  mind 
whether  he  should  set  him  down  for  wise  or  simple. 

This  cause  was  no  sooner  ended,  than  there  came  into  court  a  woman  keeping 
fa&t  hold  of  a  man  clad  like  a  rich  herdsman.  She  came,  crjring  aloud:  "Justice, 
my  lord  governor,  justice  !  If  I  cannot  find  it  on  earth,  I  will  seek  it  in  heaven ! 
Lord  governor  of  my  soul,  this  wicked  man  surprised  me  in  the  middle  of  a  field, 
and  made  use  of  my  person  as  if  it  had  been  a  dish-clout.  Woe  is  me  !  he  has 
robbed  me  of  what  I  have  ,  ^ 

kept  above   these  three- 

and- twenty  years,  defend-   \  '^  .     . 

ing  it  against  Moors  and  >^       --/  ^>^ ., 

Christians,    natives     and 
foreigners.    Have  I  been 
as  hard  as    a  cork  tree, 
and  preserved   myself  as 
entire  as  a  salamaador  in 
the  fire,  or  as  wool  among 
briars,   that    this    honest 
man    should    come  with 
hifi  clean  hands  to  handle 
me!*'     **  That  remains  to 
be    inquired   into,**   said 
Sancho;     "let    us    now 
proceed   to    see    whether  ^ 
this  gallant's   hands  are  ^ 
clean  or  not  ;'*  and,  turn-  " 
ing  to  the  man,  be  asked 
him  what  he  had  to  say  i 
in  answer  to  this  woman's 
complaint.  The  man  all  in 
concision,  replied:    "Sir, 
I  am  a  poor    herdsman, " 
and  deal  in    swine;   and*^ 
this  morning  I  went  out  ^ 
of  this  town,  after  having  ^ 
sold,  under  correction  be 
it  spoken,  four  hogs ;  and, 
what  between    dues  and 
exactions,  the  officers  took 

firom  me  little  less  than  — 

they  were  worth.  As  I  was  returning  home,  by  the  way  I  lighted  upon  tfds  good 
dame,  and  the  devil,  the  author  of  ^  mischief,  yoked  us  together.  I  paid  her 
handsomely ;  but,  she,  not  contented,  laid  hold  of  me,  and  has  never  let  me  go 
till  she  has  dragged  me  to  this  place.     She  says  I  forced  her ;  but,  by  the  oath  I 

*  It  Im  jn  Cact  taken  from  th«  Lombardica  Hutona  of  Fra  Giacolx)  di  Voraigne,  ia  the  Life 
qf  Saint  Nichdat  of  Ban  (chap,  iiu) 
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have  taken,  or  am  to  take,  she  lies.  This  is  the  whole  tnith."  Then  th3  go* 
vernor  asked  him  if  he  had  any  silver  money  about  him.  The  man  answered 
that  he  had  about  twenty  ducats  in  a  leathern  purse  in  his  bosom.    Sancho  or- 


dered him  to  produce  it,  and  deliver  it  just  as  it  was  tosthe  plaintiff.  He  did  so. 
^^rembling;  the  woman  took  the  purse,  and  making  a  thousand  curtsies,  and 
praying  to  Grod  for  the  life  and  heidth  of  the  lord  governor,  who  took  such  care 
of  poor  orphans  and  maidens,  out  of  the  court  she  went,  holding  the  purse  with 
both  hands,  taking  care  first  to  see  if  the  money  that  was  in  it  was  silver. 

She  had  no  sooner  left  the  room  than  Sancho  said  to  the  herdsman,  who  was  in 
tears,  and  whose  eyes  and  heart  were  gone  after  his  purse  :  **  Honest  man,  follow 
that  woman,  and  take  away  the  purse  from  her,  whether  she  will  or  not,  and  come 
back  hither  with  it."  This  was  not  said  to  one  deaf  or  stupid,  for  the  man  in- 
stantly flew  after  her  like  lightning,  and  went  about  doing  what  he  was  bidden. 

All  present  were  in  great  suspense,  expecting  the  issue  of  this  suit.  In  a  few 
minutes  came  in  the  man  and  the  woman,  clinging  together  closer  than  the  first 
time,  she  with  her  petticoat  tucked  up  and  the  purse  lapped  up  in  it,  and  the  man 
struggling  to  take  it  from  her,  but  in  vain,  she  defiended  it  so  stoutly.  «  Justice 
from  God  and  the  world  !**  cried  she  at  the  top  of  her  lungs ;  ''  See,  my  lord  go- 
vernor, the  impudence  and  want  of  fear  of  this  varlet,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
town  and  of  the  street,  would  take  from  me  the  purse  your  worship  commanded 
to  be  given  to  me."  *'  And  has  he  got  it  ?"  demanded  the  governor.  **  Gfot  it!'* 
answered  the  woman ;  "  I  would  sooner  let  him  take  away  my  life  than  my 
purse.  A  pretty  bab^  I  should  be,  indeed  !  Other-guise  cats  must  claw  my 
beard,  and  not  such  pitifbl,  sneaking  tools  as  this.  Pincers  and  hammers,  crows 
and  chisels,  shall  not  get  it  out  of  my  clutches,  nor  even  the  paws  of  a  lion.  My 
Boul  and  body  shall  sooner  part."  ''  She  is  in  the  right,"  i^ded  the  man;  "I 
yield  myself  worsted  and  spent,  and  confess  I  have  not  strength  enough  to  take 
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'-t  firom  her."  That  said,  he  left  her.  Then  said  the  goyernor  to  the  woman : 
'  GKve  me  that  purse,  chaste  and  valiant  heroine."  She  presently  delivered  it, 
.nd  the  governor  returned  it  to  the  man,  and  said  to  the  violent  but  not  violated 
lamsel :  "  Sister  of  mine,  had  you  shown  the  same,  or  but  half  as  much,  courage 
xl3,  resolution  in  defending  your  chastity,  as  you  have  done  in  defending  your 
irirse,  the  strength  of  Hercides  could  not  have  forced  you.  Begone,  in  €K>d's 
lame,  and  in  an  ill  hour,  and  be  not  found  in  all  this  inland,  nor  in  six  leagues 
x>mid  about  it,  upon  pain  of  two  hundred  stripes.  Begone,  instantly,  I  say,  &ou 
)rating,  shameless,  cheating  hussey !  '*  The  woman  was  confounded  and  went 
ti^ay,  hanging  down  her  head  and  not  very  well  pleased.  "  Now,  friend,"  said 
.he  governor  to  the  man,  "  in  God's  name,  get  you  home  with  your  money,  and 
lenceforward,  if  you  would  avoid  worse  luck,  yoke  not  with  such  cattle."  The 
:oi3.ntryman  thanked  him  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  and  went  his  way,  leaving 
kll  the  court  in  admiration  at  the  acuteness  and  wisdom  of  their  new  governor : 
kW  of  whose  sentences  and  decrees,  being  noted  down  by  the  appointed  historio- 
grapher, were  immediately  transmitted  to  the  duke,  who  waited  for  these  accounts 
piritli  the  utmost  impatience.*  Here  let  us  leave  honest  Sancho  and  return  to 
[lis  master,  who  earnestly  requires  our  attendance — ^Altisidora's  serenade  having 
strangely  discomposed  his  mind. 


:.«*i^-'^'-' 


•  Tbit  itory,  real  or  imaginary,  was  already  inclndea  m  the  book  of  Fnucuoo  de  Ommti  en- 
titled ^orU  de  Urn  Estadot^  which  was  printed  in  1550.  Bat  Cenrantes,  who  may  ha?e  learned 
It  lirom  this  work  or  Irom  tradition,  relates  it  in  qnite  a  different  manner 
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CHAPTEE  XLVI 


OF  THE  DBSAOPUL    BBLL-RIHODTO,  AMD  CATI8H    OONBTBBXATION    INTO  WHICH    DOH    QUtZOTB 
WAB  THSOWN  IN  THB  00UB8B  OP  THK  BKAMOUBSD  ALTISIDO&A'S  AMOUB. 


/     J 


);  '        )   M  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Quixote  in 

;    /  ,H  !     '      i  j '  bed,  harraased  with  refleotioDs  on 

i    '    '  ,!'  Mill  the  conduct  of  the  love-stricken 

;^    '    ,    -->..,  ;  I   ,  I  '  Altisidora ;  not  to  mention  others, 

,'       /        *       '  ,;  \  '  which  arose  from  the  disaster  of 

'     /        ^  '  his  stocking.      He  carried  them 

with  him  to  his  couch,  and  had 
they  been  fleas  they  could  not 
more  effectually  have  disturbed 
his  rest.  But  Time  is  ever 
moving ;  nothing  can  impede  his 
course,  and  on  he  came  prancing, 
leading  up,  at  a  brisk  pace, 
the  welcome  mom;  which  was 
no  sooner  perceived  by  Don 
Quixote  than,  forsaking  his  pil- 
low, he  hastily  put  on  his  chamois 
doublet,  and  also  his  travelling 
boots,  to  conceal  the  misfortune 
of  his  stocking.  He  then  threw 
over  his  shoulders  his  scarlet 
mantle,  and  put  on  his  head  a 
green  velvet  cap  trimmed  with 
silver  lace;  his  sharp  aad  trusty 
blade  he  next  slung  over  his 
:  shoulder  by  its  belt,  and  now, 
'  taking  up  a  large  rosary,  which 
he  always  carried  about  him,  he 
- —       — --— -rrz-  „:  --^^^zr-        marched  with  great  state  and  so- 

"      ^zzZEr-^-^"'  lemnity  towards  the  antechamber, 

where  the  duke  and  duchess  expected  him ;  and,  as  he  passed  through  the  gal- 
lery, he  encountered  Altisidora  and  her  damsel  friend,  who  had  placed  themselves 
in  his  way.  The  moment  Altisidora  caught  sight  of  him,  she  pretended  to  fall 
into  a  swoon,  and  dropped  into  the  arms  of  her  .companion,  who  in  haste  began 
to  unclasp  her  bosom.  Don  Quixote,  observing  this,  approached  them,  and 
turning  to  the  damsel,  "I  well  know  the  meaning  of  this,"  said  he,  "and  whence 
these  faintings  proceed."  "  It  is  more  than  I  do,"  replied  her  firiend,  '*  for  this 
I  am  sure  of,  that  no  damsel  in  aU  this  family  had  better  health  than  Altisidora; 
I  have  never  heard  so  much  as  a  sigh  from  her  since  I  have  known  her : — ill 
betide  all  the  knights-errant  in  the  world,  say  I,  if  they  are  all  so  ungrateful. 
Pray,  my  lord  Don  Quixote,  for  pity's  sake  leave  this  place ;  for  this  poor  young 
creature  will  not  come  to  herself  while  you  are  near."  **  Madam,"  said  the  knigl 
<<  be  pleased  to  order  a  lute  to  be  left  in  my  chamber  to-night,  and  I  will  comfo* 
this  poor  damsel  as  &r  as  I  am  able ;  for  love  in  the  begiiming  iB  most  eaail 
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^•*\    He  then  retreated,  to  avoid  obseiratioii ;   and  Altisidora,  immediately 
>vering  from  her  Bwoon,  said  to  her 
ipcmion,  **  By  all  means  let  him  have 

lute;  for  doubtless  he  intends  to 
3  us  some  music,  which,  being  hid, 
not  but  be  precious."  When  they 
e  the  duchess  an  account  of  their  jest, 
L  of  Don  Quixote's  desire  to  have  a  lute 
bis  apartment,  she  was  exceedingly 
erted,  and  seized  the  occasion,  in  con- 
t  -with  the  duke  and  her  women,  to 
t  new  schemes  of  harmless  merriment ; 
h.    great  glee,  therefore,  they  waited 

night,  which,  notwithstanding  their 
patience,  did  not  seem  tardy  in  its 
)roEUih,  since  the  day  was  spent  in  re- 
aing  conversation  with  Bon  Quixote. 

the  same  day  the  duchess  had  also 
patched  a  page  of  hers  (one  who  had 
*8onated  Dulcinea  in  the  wood)  to 
resa  Panza,  with  her  husband's  letter  ' 
i  the  bundle  he  had  left  to  be  sent; 
irging  him  to  bring  back  an  exact 
;ount  of  all  that  should  pass.  At  the 
iir  of  eleven  Don  Quixote  retired  to  his 
imber,  where  he  found  a  lute,  as  he 
i  desired.     After  touching  the  instni-  „       .  ,_ 

int   lightly,  he  opened  his  casement,  -^= — ^^ ""^ — "' 

i,  on  UBtemng,  heard  footsteps  in  the  garden;  whereupon  he  again  ran  over 
5  stnngs  of  his  instrument,  and,  after  tuning  it  as  nicely  as  he  could,  he  hemmed 
ared  his  throat,  and  then,  with  a  hoarse,  though  not  unmusical  voice,  sung  the 
lowing  song,  which  he  had  himself  composed  that  day  :— 

Love,  with  idleness  its  friend, 
O'er  a  maiden  gains  its  end : 
But  let  business  and  employment 
Fill  up  ey*ry  careful  moment ; 
These  an  antidote  will  prove 
'Gainst  the  pois'nous  arts  of  love. 
Maidens,  that  aspire  to  marry, 
In  their  looks  reserve  should  carry . 
Modesty  their  price  should,  raise, 
And  be  the  herald  of  their  praise. 
Rights,  whom  toils  of  arms  employ, 
With  the  free  may  laugh  and  toy ; 
But  the  modest  only  choose 
When  they  tie  the  nuptial  noose. 
Love  that  rises  with  the  sun, 
With  his  setting  beams  is  ffone : 
Love  that  guest-like  visits  hearts, 
When  the  banquet 's  o'er,  departs : 
And  the  love  that  comes  to-day, 
And  to-morrow  wings  its  way, 
Leaves  no  traces  on  the  soul, 
Its  affections  to  control 
Where  a  sovereign  beauty  reigns, 
FruiUess  are  a  rival's  pains— 
Cer  a  finished  picture  who 
E'er  a  seoond  picture  drew  ? 
Fair  Dulcinea,  queen  of  beauty, 
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Bnles  my  heart,  and  daixnf  its  duty. 
Nothing  there  can  take  her  place, 
Nought  her  image  can  erase. 
Whether  fortune  smile  or  frown, 
Constancy  's  the  loyer's  crown ; 
And,  its  loroe  divine  to  prore. 
Miracles  performs  in  love. 

Thus  far  had  Don  Quixote  proceeded  in  his  song,  which  was  heard  by  the  duke 
and  duchess,  Altisidora,  and  almost  all  the  inmates  of  the  castle ;  when  suddenly 
from  an  open  gallery  directly  over  Don  Quizote*s  window,  a  rope  was  let  down, 

1  ii 


to  which  above  a  hundred  little  tinkling  bells  were  fisistened ;  and  immediately  after, 
a  huge  sackful  of  cats,  each  furnished  with  similar  bells,  tied  to  their  tails,  was  also 
let  down  to  the  window.      The  noise  made  by  these  cats  and  bells  was  ao  great 
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and  Btrange  that  the  dnke  and  dnchess,  though  the  inventon  of  the  jest,  were 
alanned,  and  Don  Quixote  himself  was  panic-struck.  Two  or  three  of  the  catb 
made  their  way  into  his  room,  where,  scouring  about  from  side  to  side,  it 
seemed  as  if  a  legion  of  devils  had  broken  loose,  and  were  flying  about  the 
room.  They  soon  extinguished  the  lights  in  the  chamber,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  their  escape;   in   the  meantime   the  rope  to  which  the  bells  were 


fastened  was  playing  its  part,  and  added  to  the  discord,  insomuch  that  aU  those 
who  were  not  in  the  secret  of  the  plot  were  amazed  and  confounded.  Don 
Quixote  seized  his  sword,  and  made  thrusts  at  the  casement,  crying  out  aloud, 
^'Avaonty  ye  malicious  enchanters;  avaunt,  ye  wizard  tribe!  for  I  am  Don 
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Qaizote  de  la  Mancha,  against  whom  your  wicked  arts  avail  not."    Then,  i 
ing  the  cats  in  the  room,  they  fled  to  the  window,  where  they  all  escaped  except 
one,  which,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  knight,  sprung  at  his  face,  and,  fixing  his 

claws  in  his  nose,  made 
him  roar  so  loud  that 
Ij  the  duke  and  duchess 

11  !<  ^'^  hearing   and  guessing 

"  !|',      /  the  cause;  ran   up  in 

;  i!  ,     /  haste  to  his  chamber, 

which  they  opened  with 
a  master-key,  and  there 
they  found  the  poor  gen- 
tleman endeavouring  to 
disengage  the  creature 
from  his  feice.  On  observ- 
ing the  unequal  combat 
the  duke  hastened  to  re- 
lieve Don  Quixote;  but 
he  cried  out,  "Let  no 
^  one  take  him  off!  leave 
^  me  to  battle  with  this 
!^  damon,  this  wizard,  this 
enchanter!  I  will  teach 
him  what  it  is  to  deal 
with  Don  Quixote  de 
laMancha!"  Thecal, 
however,  not  regarding 
these  menaces,  kept 
her  hold  till  the  duke 

_________  ^_  happily  disengaged  the 

-~  farious  animal^  and  put 

him  out  of  the  window. 
Don  Quixote's  face  was  hideously  scratched  all  over,  not  excepting  his  noae, 
which  had  fared  but  ill ;  nevertheless,  he  was  much  dissatisfied  by  the  inter- 
ference which  had  prevented  him  from  chastising  that  villanous  endianter.  Oil 
of  Aparicio  was  brought  for  him,  and  Altisidora  herself,  with  her  lily-white 
hands,  bound  up  his  wounds :  and  while  she  was  so  employed,  she  said  to  him 
in  a  low  voice,  "  All  these  misadventures  befal  thee,  hard-hearted  knight !  as 
a  punishment  for  your  stubborn  disdain,  and  heaven  grant  that  Sancho,  your 
squire,  may  forget  to  whip  himself,  that  your  darling  Dulcinea  may  never  be 
released  from  her  enchantment,  nor  you  ever  be  blest  with  her  embracer— «t 
least,  so  long  as  I,  your  unhappy  adorer,  shall  live!*'  To  all  this  Don 
Quixote  answered  only  with  a  profound  sigh,  and  then  stretched  himself  at 
frdl  length  upon  his  bed,  thanking  the  duke  and  duchess,  not  for  their  assistanoe 
against  that  catish,  bell-ringing,  crew  of  rascally  enchanters,  which  he  despised, 
but  for  their  kind  intention  in  coming  to  his  succour.  His  noble  friends  then 
left  him  to  repose,  not  a  little  concerned  at  the  event  of  their  jest,  on  which 
they  had  not  calculated :  for  it  was  far  from  their  intention  that  it  should 
prove  so  severe  to  the  worthy  knight  as  to  cost  him  five  days'  confinement  to  his 
chamber.  During  that  period,  however,  an  adventure  befel  him  more  relish- 
ing than  the  former,  but  which  cannot,  in  this  place,  be  recorded,  as  the 
historian  must  now  turn  to  Sancho  Fanza,  who  had,  hitherto,  proceeded  very 
8mo6thly  in  his  government. 
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CHAPTEK  XLVII. 

OITTNO  ▲  FUBTHBE   AOOOUMT  OF  BANOHO's  BBHATIOITB  IK  HIS  OOYBKmCENT. 

HE  history  relates  that  Sancho  Panza 
was  conducted  from   the    court   of 
justice  to  a  sumptuous  palace,  where 
in  a  great  hall  he  found  a  magnifi- 
cent   entertainment   prepared.      He 
had    no    sooner    entered    than   his 
ears    were    saluted   by    the   sound 
of  many  instruments,  and  four  pages 
I  served  him  with  water  to  wash  his 
hands,  which  the  governor  received 
with  becoming  gravity.     The  music 
having  ceased,  Sancho  now  sat  down 
to  dinner  in  a  chair  of  state  placed  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  table ;  for  there 
I  was  but  one  seat,  and  only  one  plate 
I  and  napkin.     A  personage  who,  as 
-  it  afterwards  appeared,  was  a  physi- 
cian, took  his  stand  at  one  side  of  his 
.bair,  with  a  whalebone  rod  m  his  hand.     They  then  removed  the  beautiful 
white  cloth  which  covered  a  variety  of  firuits  and  other  eatables.     Grace  was 
Baid  by  one  in  a  student's  dress,  and  a  laced  bib  was  placed  by  a  page  under 
Sancho's  chin.     Another,  who  performed  the  offlice  of  sewer,  now  set  a  plate  of 
fruit  before  him,  but  he  had  scarcely  tasted  it  when,  on  being  touched  by  the 
wand-bearer,  it  was  snatched  away,   and  another  containing  meat  instantly 
supplied  its  place.     Yet,  before  Sancho  could  make  a  beginning,  it  vanished, 
like  the  former,  on  a  signal  of  the  wand.     The  governor  was  surprised  at  this 
proceeding,  and,  looking  around  him,  asked  if  this  dinner  'vma  only  to  show  off 
their  sleight  of  hand.     **  My  lord,"  said  the  wand-bearer,  "  your  lordship's  food 
must  here  be  watched  with  the  same  care  as  is  customary  with  the  governors  of 
other  islands.     I  am  a  doctor  of  physic,  sir,  and  my  duty,  for  which  I  receive  a 
salary,  is  to  watch  over  the  governor's  healtii,  whereof  I  am  more  careful  than  of 
my  own.     I  study  his  constitution  night  and  day,  that  I  may  know  how  to  restore 
him  when  sick  :  and  therefore  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  pay  especial  regard  to 
his  meals,  at  which  I  constantly  preside,  to  see  that  he  eats  what  is  good  and  salu- 
tary, and  prevent  his  touching  whatever  I  imagine  may  be  prejudicial  to  his  health, 
or  offensive  to  his  stomach.     It  was  for  that  reason,  my  lord,"  continued  he,  <*I 
ordered  the  dish  of  fruit  to  be  taken  away,  as  being  too  watery,  and  that  other  dish 
as  being  too  hot,  and  overseasoned  with  spices,  which  are  apt  to  provoke  thirst :  and 
he  that  drinks  much  destroys  and  consumes  the  radical  moisture,  which  is  the 
fuel  of  life."     "  Well,  then,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  that  pkte  of  roasted  partridges, 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  very  well  seasoned,  I  suppose  will  do  me  no  manner  of 
harm  ?"    **  Hold,"  said  the  doctor ;  ''  my  lord  governor  shall  not  eat  them  while  I 
live  to  prevent  it."     **  Pray,  why  not  ?"  quotii  Sancho.     <' Because,"  answered 
the  doctor,   *'  our  great  master  Hippocrates^  the  ilorth-star  and  luminary  of 
medicine,  says  in  one  of  his  aphorisms,  Omnis  saiuraiio  wahpsrdieit  autempeeitma  ; 
which  meansy  '  All  repletion  is  \md,  but  that  from  partridges  the  worst.' "     **  If 
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it  be  so/*  quoth  Sancho,  "pray  cast  your  eye,  signer  doctor,  overall  these 
dishes  here  on  the  table,  and  see  which  will  do  me  the  most  good,  or  the  leBsn^ 
harm,  and  let  me  eat  of  it,  without  whisking  it  away  with  your  conjuring-stick : 
for,  by  my  soul,  and  as  God  shall  give  me  life  to  enjoy  this  goTemment,  1  am 
dying  witii  hunger :  and  to  deny  me  food — let  signor  doctor  say  what  he  will — 
is  not  the  way  to  lengthen  my  Hfe,  but  to  cut  it  short."     "  Your  worship  is  in 


the  right  my  lord  governor,**  answered  the  physician,  "  and  therefore  1  am  of 
opinion  you  should  not  eat  of  these  stewed  rabbits,  as  being  a  food  that  is 
tough  and  acute ;  of  that  veal,  indeed,  you  might  have  taken  a  little,  had  it 
been  neither  roasted  nor  stewed ;  but  as  it  is,  not  a  morsel."  "  What  think 
you,  then,"  said  Sancho,  "of  that  huge  dish  there,  smoking  hot,  which  I 
take  to  be  an  oUa-podrida  ^ — ^for,  among  tibe  many  things  contained^in  it,  1  surely 
may  light  upon  somethiDg  both  wholesome  and  toothsome."  "  Absit,"  quoth  the 
doctor,  "  far  be  such  a  thought  from  us.  OUa-podrida !  there  is  no  worse  dish 
in  the  world : — Cleave  them  to  prebends  and  rectors  of  colleges,  or  lusty  feeders  at 
country  weddings ;  but  let  them  not  be  seen  on  the  tables  of  governors,  where 
nothing  contrary  to  health  and  delicacy  should  be  tolerated.  Simple  medicines 
are  always  more  estimable  and  safe,  for  in  them  there  can  be  no  mistake ; 
whereas,  m  such  as  are  compounded,  all  is  hazard  and  uncertainty.  Therefore, 
what  I  would  at  present  advise  my  lord  governor  to  eat,  in  order  to  corroborate 
.  and  preserve  his  health,  is  about  a  hundred  small  rolled  up  wafers,  with  some 
thin  slices  of  marmalade,  that  may  sit  upon  the  stomach,  and  help  digestion." 

Sancho,  hearing  this,  threw  himself  backward  in  his  chair,  and,  looking  at 
the  doctor  from  head  to  foot  very  seriously,  asked  him  his  name,  and  whore  he 
had  studied.     To  which  he  answered,  "  My  lord  gov^nor,  my  name  is  Doctor 
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Fbdro  Besio  de  Aguero ;  I  am  a  native  of  a  place  called  Tirteafiiera,  lying  between 
llaraquely  and  Almoddobar  del  Gampo,  on  the  right  hand,  and  I  have  taken  mj 
doctor's  degrees  in  the  university  of  Ossuna."  *'  Then  hark  you,"  said  Sancho, 
in  a  rage,  **  signor  doctor  Pedro  Bezio  de  Aguero,  native  of  Tirteafuera,  lying,  on 
the  right  hand  as  we  go  from  Caraquel  to  Almoddobar  del  Compo,  graduate  in 
Ossima,  get  out  of  my  sight  this  instant ! — or,  by  the  light  of  heaven,  I  will 
take  a  cudgel,  and,  beginning  with  your  carcase,  will  so  belabour  all  the  physic- 
nongers  in  the  island  that  not  one  of  the  tribe  shall  be  left ! — I  mean  of  those 
ike  yourself,  who  are  ignorant  quacks;  for  those  who  are  learned  and  wise 
[  shall  make  much  of,  and  honour  as  so  many  angels.  I  say  again,  signor 
Pedro  Bezio,  begone ;  or  I  shall  take  the  chair  I  sit  on,  and  comb  your  head 
CO  some  tune :  and,  if  I  am  called  to  an  account  for  it  when  I  give  up  my  office 
[  shall  prove  that  I  have  done  a  good  service,  in  ridding  the  world  of  a  bad  phy- 
dcian,  who  is  a  public  executioner.  Body  of  me !  give  me  something  to  eat, 
Dr  let  them  take  back  their  government:  far  an  office  that  will  not  find  a 
oian  in  victuals  is  not  worth  two  beans." 

On  seeing  the  governor  in  such  a  fhry,  the  doctor  would  have  fled  out  in  the 
hall,  had  not  the  sound  of  a  courier^s  horn  at  that  instant  been  heard  in  the 
street.     ''A  courier  from  my  ^       ,  .^ 

lord    duke,'*   said    the    sewer  '    i    i       i  '■.        I 

(who  had  looked  out  of  the 
window) ,  *  *  and  he  must  certainly 
have  brought  dispatches  of  im- 
portance."  The  courier  entered 
hastily,   foaming  with  sweat, 
and    in  great  agitation,   and, 
pulling  a  packet  out  of   his         I 
bosom,  he  delivered  it  into  the         ' 
governor's  hands,  and  by  him  it       / 
was  given  to  the  steward,  tel-      / 
ling  him  to  read  the  superscrip-     / 
tion,  which  was  this :  "  To  Don    / 
Sancho  Panza,  governor  of  the   ' 
island  of  Barataria»  to  be  deli- 
vered only  to  himself,  or  to  his 
secretary."     **  Who  is  my  sec- 
retary?" said  Sancho.     "  It  is 
I,  my  lord,"  answered  one  who 
was  present, ''  for  I  can  read  and 
write,  and  am,  besides  a  Bis- 
cayan."  "With  that  addition," 
quoth  Sancho,  "  you  may  very 
well  be  secretary  to  the  empe- 
ror himself ;— open  the  packet, 
and  see  what  it  holds."     The 
new  secretary  did  so,  and  having  run  his  eye  over  the  contents,  he  said  it  was  a 
business  which  required'  privacy.     Accordingly,  Sancho  commanded  all  to  retire 
excepting  the  steward  and  sewer ;  and  when  tne  hall  was  cleared,  the  secretary 
read  the  following  letter  : 

'*  It  has  just  come  to  my  knowledge,  signor  Don  Sancho  Panza,  that  certain 
enemies  of  mine  intend  very  soon  to  make  a  desperate  attack,  by  night,  upon 
the  island  under  your  command ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  be  vigilant  and 
alert,  that  you  may  not  be  taken  by  surprise.  '  I  have  also  received  intelligence, 
from  trusty  spies,  that  four  persons  in  disguise  are  now  in  your  town,  sent 
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thither  by  the  enemy,  who  fearful  of  your  great  talents,  have  a  design  upon  your 
.ife.  Keep  a  strict  watch ;  be  careful  who  are  admitted  to  you,  and  eat  nothing 
sent  you  as  a  present  I  will  not  fail  to  send  you  assistance  if  you  are  in 
want  of  it.  Whatever  may  be  attempted,  I  have  full  reliance  on  your  activitr 
and  judgment. 

Your  friend,  the  Dukk." 
"  From  this  place,  the  16th  of  August,  at  four  in  the  morning." 

Sancho  was  astonished  at  this  information,  and  the  others  appeared  to  be 
no  less  so;  at  length,  turning  to  the  steward,  "I  will  tell  you,"  said  he, 
*'  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  which  is  to  clap  doctor  Bezio  into  a  dungeon;  for 
if  anybody  has  a  design  to  kill  me,  it  is  he,  and  that  by  the  most  lingering  and 
the  worst  of  all  deaths — starvation."  "  Be  that  as  it  may,"  said  the  steward,  '*  it 
is  my  opinion  your  honour  would  do  well  to  eat  none  of  the  meat  here  upon  the 
table,  for  it  was  presented  by  some  nuns,  and  it  is  a  saying,  '  The  devil  lurk^ 
behind  the  cross.'"  ''You  are  in  the  right,"  quoth  Sancho,  "and  for  the 
present,  give  me  only  a  piece  of  bread  and  some  four  pounds  of  grapes : — 
there  can  be  no  poison  in  them ;  for,  in  truth,  I  cannot  live  without  food,  and 
if  we  must  keep  in  readiness  for  these  battles  that  threaten  us,  it  is  fit  that 
we  should  be  well-fed ;  for  the  stomach  upholds  the  heart,  and  the  heart  the 
man.  Do  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  answer  the  letter  of  my  lord  duke,  and  tell  him 
his  commands  shall  be  obeyed  throughout  most  faithfully:  and  present  my 
dutiful  respects  to  my  lady  duchess,  and  beg  her  not  to  forget  to  send  a  special 
messenger  w^th  my  letter  and  bundle  to  my  wife  Teresa  Panza,  which  I  shall 
take  as  a  particular  favour,  and  will  be  her  humble  servant  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power.  And,  by  the  way,  you  may  put  in  my  hearty  service  to  my 
master  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  that  he  may  see  that  I  am  neither  forgetful 
i^r  uDgrateful;  and  as  to  the  rest,  I  leave  it  to  you,  as  a  good  secretary  and 
!i  true  Biscayan,  to  add  whatever  you  please,  or  that  may  turn  to  the  best 
account.  Now  away  with  this  cloth,  and  bring  me  something  that  may  be 
eaten,  and  then  let  ihese  spies,  murderers,  and  enchanters,  see  how  they  meddle 
with  me,  or  my  island." 

A  page  now  entered,  saying,  **  Here  is  a  countryman  who  would  speak  wit^ 
your  lordship  on  business,  as  he  says,  of  great  importance."  "  It  is  very  strange, 
quoth  Sancho,  **  that  these  men  of  business  should  be  so  silly  as  not  to  sec 
that  this  is  not  a  time  for  such  matters.  What!  we  who  govern  and  are 
judges,  belike,  are  not  made  of  flesh  and  bone  like  other  men  ?  We  are  made 
of  marble-stone,  forsooth,  and  have  no  need  of  rest  or  refreshment !  Before  God, 
and  upon  my  conscience,  if  my  government  lasts,  as  I  have  a  glimmering  it  will 
not,  1  shall  hamper  more  than  one  of  these  men  of  business !  Well,  for  this  once, 
tell  the  fellow  to  come  in :  but  first  see  that  he  is  no  spy,  nor  one  of  my  murderers." 
**  He  looks,  my  lord,"  answered  the  page,  ''  like  a  simple  fellow  :  and  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  he  be  not  as  harmless  as  a  crust  of  bread."  '*  Your  worship  need  not 
fear,"  quoth  the  steward,  *'  since  we  are  with  you."  "  But  now  that  doctor  Pedro 
Bezio  is  gone,"  quoth  Sancho,  **  may  I  not  have  something  to  eat  of  substance 
and  weight,  though  it  were  but  a  luncheon  of  bread  and  an  onion  ?"  "  At 
night  your  honour  shall  have  no  cause  to  complain,"  quoth  the  sewer 
"  supper  shall  make  up  for  the  want  of  dinner."  "  God  grant  it  may,"  replied 
Sancho. 

.  The  countryman,  who  was  of  goodly  presence,  then  came  in,  and  it  migU 
be  seen  a  thousand  leagues  off  that  he  was  a  honest,  good  soul.  "Whiclr 
among  you  here  is  the  lord  governor :"  said  he.  "Who  should  it  be,"  answereti 
the  secretary,  **  but  he  who  is  seated  in  the  chair  ?"  "I  humble  myself  in 
his  predence,"  quoth  the  countryman :  and  kneeling  down,  he  begged  tor  hii 
hand  to  kiss.     Sancho  refused    it,   and  commanded  him  to   rise  and  teli  bi:i 
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business.     The  countryman  did  so,  and  said,    *'  My  lord,  I  am  a  husbandman, 
a  native  of  Miguel  Terra,  two  leagues  from  Ciudad  Keal."    *'  What !  another 
Tirteafuera?'*    quoth  Sancho— "say  on,  brother,  for  let  me  tell  you,  I  know 
Miguel  Terra  very  well :  it  is  not  very  far  from  my  own  village."      *'  The 
business  is  this,  sir,"  continued  the  peasant:    "by  the  mercy  of  God,  I  was 
married   in   peace   and    in   the 
face  of  the  holy  Koman  catholic 
church.     I  have  two  sons,  bred 
scholars;   the  younger    studies 
for  bachelor,  and  the  elder  for 
licentiate.     I  am  a  widower — 
for  my  wife  died,  or  rather  a 
wicked  physician  killed  her  by 
improper  medicines    when   she 
was  pregnant;    and   if  it  had 
been  God's  will  that  the  child 
had  been  bom,  and  had  proved  a 
son,  I  would  have  put  him  to 
study  for  doctor,  that  he  might 
not  envy  his  two  brothers,  the  ba-  ( 
chelor  and  licentiate,"   "  So  that  ^ 
if  your  wife,"   quoth    Sancho, 
"had  not  died,  or  had  not  been 
killed,     you     would    not   now 
be   a   widower!"      "No,    cer- 
tainly, my  lord,"  answered  the 
peasant.     "We   are    much  the 
nearer,"     replied    Sancho — "  go 
on,  friend;   for  this  is  an  hour 
rather  for   bed  than  business." 

"I  say,  then,"  quoth  the  countryman,  "that  my  son  who  is  to  be  the  bachelor, 
fell  in  love  with  a  damsel  in  the  same  village,  called  Clara  Perlerino,  daughter  of 
Andres  Perlerino,  a  very  rich  farmer,  which  name  of  Perlerino  came  to  them  not 
by  lineal  or  any  other  descent,  but  because  all  of  that  race  are  paralytic ;  and  to 
mend  the  name  they  call  them  Perlerinos : — ^indeed  to  say  the  truth,  the 
damsel  is  like  any  oriental  pearl,  and  looked  at  on  the  right  side,  seems  a  ver}- 
flower  of  the  field ;  but  on  the  left,  not  quite  so  fair,  for  on  that  side  she  wants 
an  eye,  which  she  lost  by  the  small  pox ;  and  though  the  pits  in  her  face 
are  many  and  deep,  her  admirers  say  they  are  not  pits,  but  graves  wherein 
the  hearts  of  her  lovers  are  buried.  So  clean  and  delicate,  too,  is  she 
that,  to  prevent  defiling  her  face,  she  carries  her  nose  so  hooked  up  that 
it  seems  to  fly  from  her  mouth:  yet  for  all  that  she  looks  charmingly:  for  she 
has  a  large  mouth;  and  did  she  not  lack  half  a  score  or  a  dozen  front  teeth 
she  might  pass  and  make  a  figure  among  the  fairest.  I  say  nothing  of  hei 
lips,  for  they  are  so  thin  that  were  it  the  fashion  to  reel  lips,  one  might  make 
a  skein  of  them ;  but,  being  of  a  difierent  colour  from  what  .is  usual  in  lips, 
they  have  a  marvellous  appearance,  for  they  are  streaked  with  blue,  green  and 
orange-tawney.  Pardon  me,  good  my  lord  governor,  if  I  paint  so  minutely  the 
parts  of  her  who  is  about  to  become  my  daughter;  for  in  truth  I  love  and 
admire  her  more  than  I  can  tell."  "  Paint  what  you  will,"  quoth  Sancho, 
**  for  I  am  mightily  taken  with  the  picture ;  and  had  I  but  dmed,  I  would 
have  desired  no  better  dessert."  "It  shall  be  always  at  your  service," 
replied  the  peasant,  "and  the  time  may  come  when  we  may  be  acquainted, 
though  we  are  not  so  now;  and  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  if  I  could  bur. 
paint  her  {jenteel  air,  and  the  tallness  of  her  person,  you  would  bo  amazed; 
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but  that  oaanot  be,  beoaiue  she  is  doubled  and  folded  up  together  in  such 
wise  that  her  knees  touch  her  mouth;  yet  you  may  see  plainly  that»  oould 
she  but  stand  upright,  her  head  for  certain  would  touch  the  oeilmg.  la  fine, 
long  ere  now  wcoild  she  have  given  her  hand  to  my  bachelor  in  mamage,  but 
that  she  cannot  stretch  it  out,  it  is  so  shrunk  •  nevertheless,  her  long  guttered 
nails  show  the  goodness  of  its  make." 

'*  So  far,  so  good,"  quoth  Sancho;  ''and  now,  brother,  that  you  have  painted 
her  from  head  to  foot,  what  is  it  you  would  be  at?  come  to  the  point 
without  so  many  windhigs  and  turnings."  "What  I  desire,  my  lord»"  an- 
swered the  countryman,  '^is,  that  your  lordship  would  do  me  the  favour  to 
give  me  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  her  fhther,  begging  his  consent  to  the 
match,  since  we  are  pretty  equal  in  the  gifts  of  fortune  and  of  nature  :  far,  to 
say  the  truth,  my  loid  governor,  my  son  is  possessed,  and  scarcely  a  day  ] 


in  which  the  evil  spirits  do  not  torment  him  three  or  four  times ;  and  having 
thereby  once  fallen  into  the  fire,  his  &ce  is  as  shrivelled  as  a  piece  of  scorched 
parchment,  and  his  eyes  are  somewhat  bleared  and  running ;  but,  blesa  him !  be 
has  the  temper  of  an  angel ;  and  did  he  not  buffet  and  belabour  himself  be 
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would  be  a  rery  saint  for  gentleness.*'  '*  Wonld  you  have  anything  else,  honest 
friend  ?"  said  Sancho.  "  One  thing  more  I  wonld  ask,"  quoth  the  peasant,  "  but 
that  I  dare  not : — ^yet  out  it  shall : — come  what  may,  it  shall  not  rot  my  breast 
I  say,  then,  my  loi^,  I  could  wish  your  worship  to  give  me  three  or  six  hundred 
ducats  towards  mending  the  fortune  of  my  bachelor — I  mean,  to  assist  in  fur- 
nishing his  house ;  for  it  is  agreed  they  shall  Hve  by  themselves,  without  being 
subject  to  the  impertinences  of  their  fathers-in-law."  **  Well,"  quoth  Sancho, 
''  see  if  there  is  anything  else  you  would  have,  and  be  not  squeami^  in  asking." 
^'No,  nothing  more,"  answei^  the  peasant.  The  governor  then  rising,  and 
seizing  the  chair  on  which  he  had  be^  seated,  exclaimed,  "  I  vow  to  Ctod,  Don 
lubberly,  saucy  bumpkin,  if  you  do  not  instantly  get  out  of  my  sight  I  will 
break  your  head  with  this  chair !  Son  of  a  strumpet,  rascal,  and  the  devil's  own 
painter !  At  this  time  of  daj  to  oome  and  ask  me  for  six  hundred  ducats ! 
Where  should  I  have  them,  villain !  And  if  I  had  them,  idiot !  why  should  I 
give  them  to  thee  ?  What  care  I  for  Higuel  Turra,  or  for  the  whole  race  of  the 
Perlerinos  ?  Begone,  I  say !  or  by  the  life  of  my  lord  duke,  I  will  be  as  good 
as  my  word.  Thou  art  no  native  of  ICiguel  Turra,  but  some  scoffer  sent  from  the 
devil  to  tempt  me.  Impudent  scoundrel !  I  have  not  yet  had  the  government  a 
day  and  a  hidf^  and  you  expect  I  should  have  six  hundred  ducats !"  The  sewer 
made  signs  to  the  countryman  to  go  out  of  the  hall,  which  he  did  hanging  down 
his  head,  and  seemingly  much  afraid  lest  the  governor  should  put  his  threat 
into  execution ;  for  the  knave  knew  very  well  how  to  play  his  part. 

But  let  us  leave  Sancho  in  his  passion — ^peace  be  with  him !  and  turn  to 
Don  Quixote,  whom  we  left  with  his  face  bound  up,  and  under  cure  of  his 
catish  wounds,  which  were  eight  days  in  healing;  in  the  course  of  that 
time,  circumstances  occurred  to  him  which  Oid  Hamete  promised  to  relate 
with  the  same  truth  and  precision  which  he  has  observed  in  everything, 
however  minute,  appertaining  to  this  history. 


1 
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CHAPTEK  XLVIII. 

OF  WHAT  BBFBL  DON  QUIXOTE  WITH  DONVA  BODRIOUEZ,  THE  DUCHESS  8  DUENNA  ;  TOGE- 
THER WITH  OTHBB  AOCIDBNTS  WORTHY  TO  BE  WRITTEN  AND  HELD  IN  ETERNAL  KEITEM- 
DRAKCE. 

.  HE   Bore-wounded  Don  Quixote  was  exceedingly 
*  discontented  and  melancholy  with  his  face  bound 
up  and  marked,  not  by  the  hand  of  God,  but  by 
the  claws  of  a  cat :  such  are  the  misfortunes  inci- 
dent to   knight-errantry!     During   six   days  he 
appeared  not  in  public.     One  night  in  the  course  of 
that  time,  lying  stretched  on  his  bed,  awake  and 
.  meditating  on  lus  misfortunes,  and  the  persecution 
f  he  had  suffered  from  Aitisidora,  he  heaid  a  key  ap- 
^  plied  to  his  chamber-door,  and  immediately  oon- 
'f  eluded  that   the   enamoured  damsel  herself  was 
coming,  with  a  determination  to  assault  his  chastity 
'  and  overcome  by  temptation  the  fidelity  he  owed 
to  his  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso.     "No,**  said  he, 
k.  not  doubting   the  truth  of  what  he  &ncied,  and 
speaking  so  loud  as  to  be  oyer-heard,  "  no,  not  the 
greatest  beauty  upon  earth  shall  prevail  upon  me 
to  cease  adoring  her  whose  image  is  engraven  and 
stamped  in  the  bdltom  of  my  soul,  and  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  heart! 
Whether,   my  dearest  lady!   thou  be  now  transformed   into  a  garlick-eating 
wench,  or  into  one  of  the  nymphs  of  the  golden  Tagus,  who  weave  in  silk 
and  gold  their  glittering  webs :    or  whether  thou  art  detained  by  Merlin  or 
Montesino: — wherever   thou  art,  mine   thou   shalt   be,  and  wherever  I  am, 
thine  I  have  been  and  thine  I  vriW  remain  !*'    As  he  concluded  these  words,  the 
door  opened,  and  he  rose  up  in  the  bed,  wrapped  from  top  to  toe  in  a  quilt 
of  yellow  satin,  a  woollen  cap  on  his  head,  and  his  face  and  his  mustadiios 
bound  up :  his  face,  on  account  of  its  scratches,  and  his  mustachios  to  keep 
them  from  flagging :  in  which  guise  a  more  extraordinary  phantom  imagination 
never  conceived.     He  rivetted  his  eyes  on  the  door,  and  when  he  expected 
to  see  the  captivated  and  sorrowful  Aitisidora  enter,  he  perceived  something 
that  resembled  a  most  reverend  duenna  gliding  in,  covered  with  a  long  white 
veil  that  reached  from  head  to  foot.    J^etween  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  her 
left  hand  she  carried  half  a  lighted   candle,    and  held  her  right  over  it  to 
keep  the  glare  from  her  eyes,  which  were  hidden  behind  a  huge  pair  of  specta- 
cles.    She  advanced  very  slowly  and  with  cautious  tread,  and  as  Don  Quixote 
gazed  at  her  form  and  face  from  his  watch-tower,  he  was  convinced  that  some 
witch  or  sorceress  was  come  in  that  disguise  to  do  him  secret  mischief  and  there- 
fore began  to  cross  himself  with  much  diligence.    The  apparition  kept  moving 
forward,  and  having  reached  the  middle  of  the  room  it  paused  and  raised  its  eyes  91^ 
if  remarking  how  devoutly  the  knight  was  crossing  himself :  and  if  he  was  alurmed 
at  seeing  such  a  figure,  she  was  no  less  dismayed  at  the  sight  of  him — so 
lank,  so  yellow !  enveloped  in  the  quilt,  and  disfigured  with  bandages !     **  Jesa ! 
what  do  I  see  ?*'  she  exclaimed — and  in  her  fr^ht  the  candle  fell  out  of  her 
hand.     Finding  herself  in  the  dark,  she  endeavoured  to  regain  Uie  door,  but 
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Acr  feet  becoming  entangled  in  the  skirts  of  hor  garment,  she  stumbled  and  fell. 
Don  Quixote  was  in  the  utmost  consternation.  *•  Phantom  I**  he  cried,  •*  or  what- 
ever tiiou  art,  say,  I  conjure  thee,  what  art  thou  and  what  requirest  thou  of  me  ? 
If  thou  art  a  soul  in  torment,  tell  me,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help  thee,  for 


I  am  a  catholic  Christian  and  love  to  do  good  to  all  mankind.  It  was  for  that 
purpose  I  took  upon  me  the  profession  of  knight-errantry,  which  engages  me 
to  relieve  even  the  souls  in  purgatory."  The  fallen  duenna  hearing  herself  thus 
exorcised,  guessed  at  Don  Quixote's  fear  by  her  own,  and  in  a'  low  and  doleftil 
voice  answered,  ''  Signer  Don  Quixote  (if  peradventure  your  worship  be  Don 
Quixote),  I  am  no  phantom,  nor  apparition,  nor  soul   in  purgatory,  as  your 
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wonhip  seems  to  think,   but  Do&na  Kodrigues,   daemm  of  hmunwt  to    mj 
lady  duchessy  and  am  come  to  your  worship  with  one  of  those  oases  of  dtBtreas 
which  your  warship  is  wont  to  remedy/'     ''Tell  me,  then,  signora  Daniia 
Bodriguez,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "  if  it  happens  that  your  lady^p  ooanes  ir 
quality  of  love  messenger  ?  because,  if  so,  I  would  have  you  understand  thdL 
your  labour  will  be  fraitless : — thanks  to  the  peerless  beauty  of  my  mifltrea^ 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso.     To  be  ^lain,  signora  Donna  Eodriguez,  on  condition  you 
waive  all  amorous  messages,  you  may  go  and  light  your  candle  and  return  hither, 
and  we  will  discourse  on  whatever  you  please  to  command, — with  that  excep- 
tion."    "  I  bring  messages,  good  sir  ! "  answered  the  duenna,   *'  your  wonihip 
mistakes  me  much  :  it  is  not  So  late  in  life  with  me  yet  as  to  be  compelled  to 
take  such  base  employment :  for,  heaven  be  praised  !  my  soul  is  still  in  my  body, 
and  all  my  teeth  in  my  head,  except  a  few  snatched  from  me  by  this  cold  pro- 
vince of  Arragon.    But  wait,  sir,  till  I  have  lighted  my  candle,  when  I  will 
return  and  communicate  my  griefs  to  your  worship,  who  are  the  redresser  of  all 
the  grievances  in  the  world."    Thereupon  she  quitted  the  room  without  waitung 
for  a  reply  from  the  knight,  whom  she  left  in  a  state  of  great  suspense. 

A  thousand  thoughts  now  crowded  into  his  mind  touching  this  new  adven- 
ture, and  he  was  of  opinion  that  he  had  judged  and  acted  improperly,  to  expose 
himself  to  the  hazard  of  breaking  his  plighted  troth  to  his  lady,  and  he  said  to 
himself,  "Who  knows  but  the  devil,  that  father  of  mischief,  means  to  deceive  me 
now  with  a  duenna,  though  he  could  not  effect  it .  with  empresses,  queens, 
duchesses,  and  ladies  of  high  degree  ?     For  I  have  often  heard  wise  men  say, 
'  the  devil  finds  a  better  bait  in  a  flat-nosed  than  a  hawk-nosed  woman ;'  and 
who  can  tell  but  this  solitude,  this  opportunity,  and  this  silence,  may  awaken 
my  desires,   and  make   me  now,  at   these  years,   fall  where  I   never    yet 
stumbled  ?    In  such  cases,  better  it  were  to  fly  than  hazard  a  battle.    But  why 
do  I  talk  so  idly  ?    Surely  I  have  lost  my  senses  to  imagine  that  an  antiquated, 
white-veiled,  lank,  and  spectacled  duenna  should  awaken  a  single  unchaste 
thought  in  the  most  abandoned  libertine  in  the  world.    Is  there  a  duenna  upon 
earth  who  can  boast  of  wholesome  flesh  and  blood  ?    Is  there  a  duenna  upon  the 
globe  who  is  not  impertinent,  affected  and  loathsome  ?    Avaunt  then,  ye  rahhle 
of  duennas !   useless,  disgusting,  and  unprofitable !    Wisely  did  that  good  lady 
act  who  placed  near  her  sofa  a  couple  of  painted  images,  accoutred  hke  those 
ancient  waiting- women,  as  if  at  their  work :  finding  the  state  and  deconun  of 
her  rank  quite  as  well  supported  by  these  dumb  imitations."    So  saying,  he 
jumped  off  the  bed,  intending  to  lode  the  door  so  as  to  prevent  the  duenna*6 
return ;  but  before  he  could  effect  his  purpose,  signora  Bo<higuez  entered  with  a 
lighted  taper  of  white  wax ;  and  coming  at  once  upon  Don  Quixote,  wrapped  up 
in  his  quilt,  with  bandages  and  night-cap,  she  was  again  alarmed,  and,  retreating 
two  or  three  steps,  she  said,  **  Sir  knight,  am  I  safe  ?  for  I  take  it  to  be  no 
sign  of  modosty  that  your  worship  has  got  out  of  bed."     **  I  should  rather  ask 
you  that  question,  madam,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  **  and  therefore  tell  me  if  I 
am  secure  from  assault  and  ravishment  ? "     '*  Of  whom,  or  from  whom,  sir 
knight,  do  you  demand  that  security  ? "  answered  the  duenna.     "  From  you. 
madam,"  replied  Don  Quixote :  "  f(»r  I  am  not  made  of  marble,  nor  are  you,  I 
suppose,  of  brass ;  nor  is  it  noonday,  but  midnight,  and  even  later,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken ;  and,  moreover,  we  are  in  a  room  retired,  and  more  secret  than  the  cave 
in  which  the  bold  and  traitorous  .£neas  enjoyed  the  beautiful  and  tender-hearted 
Dido.     But,  madam,  give  me  your  hand ;   for  I  desire  no  greater  security  than 
my  own  continence  and  reserve,  and  what  that  most  reverend  veil  inspires." 
So  saying,  he  kissed  his  right  hand,  and  took  hold  of  hers,  which  she  gave  hin 
with  the  same  ceremony. 

Here  Gid  Hamete  makes  a  parenthesis,  and  swears  by  Mahomet  he  would 
have  given  the  better  of  his  two  vests  to  have  seen  the  knight  and  matron 
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yralkmg  from  the  chamber  door  to  the  bed-side.  He  then  proceeds  to  inform  us 
that  Don  Quixote  resumed  his  situation  in  bed,  and  Donna  Bodrig;ne2  sttt  down 
in  a  chair  at  some  little  distance  from  it,  without  taking  off  her  spectacles 
or  setting  down  her  candle.  Don  Quixote  covered  himself  up  close,  all  but  his 
face ;  and,  after  a  sh6rt  pause,  the  first  who  broke  silence  was  tiie  knight  ''  Now, 
signdra  Donna  Rodriguez," 
said  he, ''  you  may  unbosom 
all  that  is  in  your  oppressed 
and  afflicted  heart ;  for  you 
shall  be  listened  to  by  me 
with  chaste  ears,  and  as- 
sisted with  compassionatG 
deeds."  'J  That  I  verily 
believe,"  said  the  duenna ; 
''  and  no  other  than  so  chris- 
tian an  answer  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a  person  of  youi 
worship's  courtly  and  seemly 
presence.  The  cabe,  then, 
is  this,  noble  signer,  thai 
though  you  soj  me  sitting 
in  this  chair,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  kingdom  o1 
Arragon,  and  in  the  garb  ol 
a  poor  persecuted  duenna, 
I  was  bom  in  the  Asturiae 
of  Oviedo,  and  of  a  family 
allied  to  some  of  the  best  oi 
that  province.  But  my  hard 
fate  and  the  neglect  of  my 

parents,  who  feU,  I  know  i 

not  how,  into  a  state  of  po-  \ 

?erty,  carried  me  to  Madrid,  \ 

where,  from  prudence  and  \ 

the  fear  of  what  might  be 

worse,  they  placed  me  in  *♦..>''•  ^ 

the  service  of  a  court-lady  ,*  and  I  can  assure  your  worship  that,  in  making 
needle-cases  and  plain  work,  I  was  never  iu  my  life  outdone.  ICy  parents  left 
me  in  service,  and  returned  to  their  own  country,  where,  in  a  few  years  after, 
they  died,  and,  I  doubt  not,  went  to  heaven ;  for  they  were  very  good  and 
catholic  Christians.  Then  was  I  left  an  orphan  and  reduced  to  the  sorrowful 
condition  of  such  court-servants — ^wretched  wages,  and  slender  allowance. 
About  the  same  time — heaven  knows,  without  my  giving  him  the  least  cause 
for  it ! — the  gentleman  usher  of  the  family  fell  in  love  witii  me.  He  was  some- 
what stricken  in  years,  with  a  fine  beard,  a  comely  person ;  and,  what  is  more,  as 
good  a  gentleman  as  the  king  himself,  for  he  was  a  mountaineer.  We  did  not 
carry  on  our  amour  so  secretly  but  that  it  came  to  the  notice  of  my  lady, 
who,  without  more  ado,  and  to  prevent  slander,  had  us  duly  married  in  the  &oe 
of  our  holy  mother  the  Roman  catholic  church :  from  whidi  marriage  sprung  a 
daughter,  to  complete  my  good  fortune,  if  fortune  had  been  mine : — ^not  that 
I  died  in  childbed,  for  in  due  time  I  was  safely  delivered :  but  alas !  my 
husband  died  soon  after  of  fright ;  and  had  I  but  tune  to  tell  you  how  it  was, 
your  worship,  I  am  sure,  would  be  all  astonishment." 

Here  Donna  Bodrigues  shed  many  tears  of  tender  recollection.     "  Pwdon  me, 
good  signor  Don  Quixote,"  said  she,   ''  for  I  cannot  command  myself:  as  often 
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as  I  call  to  mind  my  poor  ill-fated  spouse,  these  tears  ^riU  flow.     Ood  1)e  my 
aid !     With  what  stateliness  was  he  want  to  cany  my  lady  behind  him  on 
a  princely  mule  as  black  as  jet  itself :  for  in  those  times  coaches  and  side-saddles 
were  not  in  fashion,  as  it  is  said  they  now  are— ladies  rode  behind  their  squires. 
Pardon  me,  for  I  cannot  help  telling  you  at  least  this  one  circumstance,  because 
it  proves  the  good  breeding  and  punctilio  of  my  worthy  husband.     It  happened 
that,  on  entering  the  street  of  Santia^,  which  is  very  narrow,  a  judge  of  one  of 
the  courts,  with  two  of  his  officers  beJfbre  him,  appeared,  and  as  soon  as  my  good 
squire  saw  him,  he  turned  his  mule  about,  as  if  he  would  follow  him.     My  lady, 
who  was  behind  him,  said  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  '  What  are  you  doing,  block- 
head? am  not  I  here  ?"     The  judge  civilly  stopped  his  horse,  and  said,   'Pro- 
ceed on  your  way,  sir ;  for  it  is  rather  my  duty  to  attend  my  lady  Donna 
Gasilda,' — my  mistresses  name ;  but  my  husband  persisted,  cap  in  hand,  in  his 
intention  to  follow  the  judge.     On  which  my  lady,  fall  of  rage  and  indignation, 
polled  out  a  great  pin,  or  rather,  I  beUeve,  a  bodkin,  and  stuck  it  into  lus  back ; 
whereupon  my  husband  bawled  out,  and,  writhing  with  the  smart,  down  he  came, 
with  his  lady,  to  the  ground.     Two  of  her  footmen  ran  to  assist  her,  as  well  as 
the  judge  and  his  officers,  and  the  gate  of  Guadalajara — ^I  mean  the  idle  peo- 
ple tiiat  stood  there,  were  all  in  an  uproar.     My  mistress  was  forced  to  walk 
home  on  foot,  and  my  husband  repaired  to  a  barber-surgeon*s,  declaring  he  was 
quite  run  through  and  through.     The  courtesy  and  good  breeding  of  my 
spouse  was  soon  in  everybody's  mouth,  so  that  the  very  boys  in  the  stneet 
gathered  about  him  and  teazed  him  with  their  gibes  when  he  walked  abrocul.  On 
this  account,  and  because  he  was  a  little  short-sighted,  my  lady  dismissed  him 
from  her  service;  which  he  took  so  to  heart,  poor  man!  that  I  verily  believe  it 
brought  him  to  the  grave.  Thus,  sir,  I  was  left  a  poor  helpless  widow,  and  with  a 
daughter  to  keep,  fair  as  a  flower,  and  who  went  on  increasing  in  beauty  like  the 
foam  of  the  sea.    At  length,  as  I  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  work- 
woman at  my  needle,  my  lady  duchess,  who  was  then  newly  married  to  my  lord 
duke,  took  me  to  live  with  her  here  in  Arragon,  and  also  my  daughter,  who  grew 
up  wiUi  a  world  of  accomplishments.     She  sings  like  any  lark,  dances  like  a  fieury, 
capers  like  any  wild  thing,  reads  and  writes  like  a  schoolmast^,  and  casts  accounts 
OS  exact  as  a  miser.     I  say  nothing  of  her  cleanliness,  for  surely  the  running 
brook  is  not  more  pure ;  and  she  is  now,  if  I  remember  right,  just  sixteen  years 
of  age,  flve  months  and  three  days,  one  more  or  less.     To  make  short,  sir,  the 
son  of  a  very  rich  farmer,  who  lives  here  on  my  lord  duke*s  land,  was  smitten 
with  my  daughter;  and  how  he  managed  matters  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  truth  is 
they  got  together,  and,  under  promise  of  being  her  husband,  he  has  flwled  my 
daughter,  and  now  refuses  to  make  good  his  word.     The  duke  is  no  stranger  to 
this  'business,  for  I  have  complained  to  him  again  and  again,  and  begged  he  would 
be  so  gracious  as  to  command  this  young  man  to  wed  my  daughter :  but  he  turns 
a  deaf  ear  to  my  complaints,  and  will  hardly  vouchsafe  to  listen  to  me ;  and  the 
reason  is  that  the  cozening  knave's  father  is  rich,  and  lends  his  grace  money,  and 
is  bound  for  him  on  all  occasions :  therefore  he  would  not  in  any  way  disoblige 
him.    Now,  good  sir,  my  humble  desire  is  that  your  worship  would  Hndly  take 
upon  you  to  redress  Uiis  wrong,  either  by  entreaty  or  by  force  of  arms;  since  all 
the  world  says  your  worship  was  bom  to  redress  grievances,  to  right  the  injured, 
and  succour  the  wretched.    Be  pleased,  sir,  I  entreat  you,  to  take  pity  on  a 
fatherless  daughter,  and  let  her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  all  her  other  good  part8» 
move  you  to  compassion :  for,  on  my  conscience,  among  all  my  lady's  damsels, 
there  is  not  one  that  comes  up  to  the  sole  of  her  shoe — ^no,  not  she  who  is  cried 
up  as  the  liveliest  and  finest  of  them  all,  whom  they  call  Altisidora— she  is  not  to 
be  named  with  my  daughter ;  for  let  me  tell  you,  dear  sir,  that  all  is  not  gold  that 
glitters,  and  that  that  same  little  Altisidora,  after  all,  has  more  self-conoeit  than 
beauty ;  besides,  she  is  none  of  the  soundest  for  her  breath  Is  bo  foul  that  nobocfy 
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can  stand  near  her  for  a  moment.  Nay,  indeed,  as  for  that,  eyen  my  lady 
duchess — ^but,  mum,  for  they  say  walls  have  ears.*'  "  What  of  my  lady  duchess  ?  * ' 
quoth  Don  Quixote;  *'tell  me,  madam  Rodriguez,  I  conjure  you.'*  "Your 
entreaties,*'  said  the  duenna,  "  cannot  be  resisted ;  and  I  must  tell  you  the  truth 
Has  not  your  worship  observed  the  beauty  of  my  lady  duchess  } — that  softness, 
that  clearness  of  complexion,  smooth  and  shining  like  any  polished  sword ;  those 
cheeks  of  milk  and  crimson,  with  the  sun  in  the  one,  and  the  moon  in  the  other ; 
and  that  stateliness  with  which  she  treads,  as  if  she  disdained  the  very  ground 
she  walks  on,  that  one  would  think  her  the  goddess  of  health  dispensing  the 
blessing  wherever  she  goes  ?  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  she  may  thank  God  for  it,  in 
the  first  place,  and  in  tiie  next,  two  issues,  one  in  each  leg,  that  carry  off  all  the 
bad  humours  in  which,  the  physicians  say,  her  ladyship  abounds.**  "Holy 
Virgin !  *'  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "  is  it  possible  that  my  lady  duchess  should  have 
such  drains!  I  should  never  have  credited  such  a  thing,  though  bare-footed 
friars  themselves  had  sworn  it;  but,  since  madam  Donna  fiodnguez  says  it, 
so  it  must  needs  be.  Tet,  assuredly,  from  such  perfection  no  ill  humours  can 
flow,  but  rather  liquid  amber.  Well,  I  am  now  convinced  that  such  conduits 
may  be  of  importance  to  health.*' 

Scarcely  had  Don  Quixote  said  this,  when  the  chamber  door  suddenly  burst 
open,  which  so  startled  Donna  Bodriguez  that  the  candle  fell  out  of  her  hand, 
leaving  the  room  as  dark  as  a  wolf's  mouth ;  when  instantly  the  poor  duenna  felt 
her  throat  griped  by  two  hands,  and  so  hard  that  she  had  not  power  to  cry  out, 
while  other  two  hands  bo  unmercifully  beslapped  with  a  slipper,  as  it  seemed,  her 
scantily  protected  nethermost  parts  that  she  was  presently  in  a  woeful  plight. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  compassion  which  Don  Quixote  felt  for  her,  he  remained 
quietly  in  bed :  being  at  a  great  loss  what  tx)  think  of  the  matter,  and  doubtful 
whether  the'same  calamity  might  not  fall  on  himself.  Kor  were  his  apprehensions 
groundless,  for,  after  having  well  curried  the  duenna,  who  durst  not  cry  out,  the 
silent  executioners  then  came  to  Don  Quixote,  and,  turning  up  the  bed-clothes, 
they  so  pinched  and  tweaked  him  all  over  that  he  could  not  forbear  laying  about 
him  with  his  fists,  in  his  own  defence ;  till  at  last,  after  a  scuffle  of  almost  half- 
an-hour,  the  silent  and  invisible  phantoms  vanished.  Donna  Bodriguez  then 
adjusted  her  disordered  garments,  and,  bewailing  her  misfortune,  hastened  out  of 
the  chamber  without  speaking  a  word  to  the  knight ;  who,  vexed  with  the  pinch- 
ing he  had  received,  remained  in  deep  thought,  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  who 
the  malicious  enchanter  could  be  that  had  treated  him  so  rudely.  This  will  bo 
explained  in  its  proper  place ;  at  present  the  order  of  the  history  requires  that  our 
attention  should  be  turned  to  Sancho  Panza. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

V  OF  WHAT  BiraL  tJLKCBO  PAWZA  IN  OOnrO  THB  BOVJXD  OV  Hlf  ULAVAp 

£YEs  was  the  great  governor  more  oxxt  of  ha- 
}  mour  than  when  we  left  him,  from  the  provo- 
r  cation  he  had  received  from  the  knave  of  a 
peasant,  who  was  one  of  the  steward's  in- 
struments for  executing  the  duke's  projects 
^  upon  Sancho.     Nevertheless,  simple,  rough, 
and  round  as  he  was,  he  held  out  tougldy 
against  them  all ;    and,  addressing  himself 
to  those  about  him,  among  others  the  doctor  Pedro  Bezio  (who  had  returned 
after  the  private  dispatch  had  been  read),    "I  now  plainly   perceive,"  said 
he,  "that  judges  and  governors  must  or  ought  to  be  made  of  brass,  to  endure 
the  importunities  of  your  men  of  business,  who,  intent  upon  their  owH  affiiiiB 
alone,  will  take  no  denial,  but  must  needs  be  heard  at  all  hours  and  all  times ;  and 
if  his  poor  lordship  does  not  think  fit  to  attend  to  them,  either  because  he  cannot» 
or  because  it  is  not  a  time  for  business  then,  forsooth,  they  murmur  and  peck  at 
him,  rake  up  the  ashes  of  his  grandfather,  and  gnaw  the  very  flesh  from  their 
bones.    Men  of  business ! — out  upon  them ! — meddling,  troublesome  fools !  take 
the  proper  times  and  seasons  for  your  affairs,  and  come  not  when  men  should  eat 
and  sleep ;  for  judges  are  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  must  give  to  their  natore 
what  nature  requires ;  except,  indeed,  miserable  I,  who  am  forbidden  to  do  so  by 
mine— thanks  to  signer  Pedro  Bezio  Tirteafriera,  here  present,  who  would  have 
me  die  of  hunger,  and  swear  that  this  kind  of  dying  is  the  only  way  to  live !   God 
grant  the  same  Hfe  to  him,  and  all  those  of  his  tribe ! — I  mean  quacks  and  impos- 
tors ;  for  good  physicians  deserve  palms  and  laurels."     All  who  knew  Sancho 
Panza  were  in  admiration  at  his  improved  oratory,  which  they  could  not  account 
for,  unless  it  be  that  offices  and  weighty  employments  quicken  and  polish  some 
men's  minds,  as  they  perplex  and  stupify  others. 

At  length  the  bowels  of  doctor  Pedro  Kezio  de  Tirteafriera  relented,  and  he  pro- 
mised the  governor  he  should  sup  that  night,  although  it  were  in  direct  opposition 
to  all  t^e  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates.  With  this  promise  his  excellency  was  satis- 
fied, and  looked  forward  with  great  impatience  to  the  hour  of  supper;  and  though 
time,  as  he  thought,  stood  stock-still,  yet  the  wished-for  moment  came  at  last, 
when  messes  of  cow-beef,  hashed  with  onions,  and  boiled  calves'  feet,  somewhat 
of  the  stalest,  were  set  before  him.  Nevertheless, -he  laid  about  him  with  more 
relish  than  if  they  had  given  him  Milan  godwits,  Boman  pheasants,  veal  of 
Sorento,  partridges  of  Moron,  or  geese  of  Lavajos ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  supper, 
turning  to  the  doctor,  '•Look  you,  master  doctor,"  said  he,  "never  trouble 
yourself  again  to  provide  me  your  delicacies,  or  your  tit-bits ;  for  they  will 
only  unhinge  my  stomach,  which  is  accustomed  to  goat's-flesh,  cow-beef,  and 
bacon,  with  turnips  and  onions ;  and  if  you  ply  me  with  court  kickshaws,  it 
will  only  make  my  stomacn  queasy  and  loathing.  However,  if  master  sewer 
will  now  and  then  set  before  me  one  of  those— how  do  you  call  them? — olla 
podridas,*  which  are  a  jumble  of  all  sorts  of  good  things,  and,  to  my  thinking, 
the  stronger  they  are,  the  better  they  smack — ^but  stufl*  them  as  you  will,  so 

*  A  diah  oompoied  of  beef^  mutton,  pork,  with  ■omfttimw  poultiy  or  game,  vsgetaUtt,  and  a 
Tsriety  of  other  ingredientiL 
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it  be  but  an  eatable— I  shall  take  it  kindly,  and  will  one  day  make  yon 
amends.  Bo  let  nobody  play  their  jests  upon  me,  for  either  we  are,  or  we  are 
not;  and  let  us  all  live  and  eat  together  in  peace  and  good  friendship;  for 
when  God  sends  daylight,  it  is  morning  to  alL  I  wiU  govem  this  island 
without  either  waving  right,  or  pocketing  bribe.  So  let  every  one  keep  a 
good  look  out,  and  each  mind  his  own  business :  for  I  would  have  them  to  know 
thedevili8inthewind,and,if  they  put  me  upon  it,  they  shall  see  wonders.  Aye, 


aye,  make  yourselves  honey,  and  the  wasps  will  devour  you."  "  Indeed,  my 
lord  governor,"  quoth  the  sewer,  "your  lordship  is  much  in  the  right  iu  all  you 
have  said,  and  I  dare  engage,  in  the  name  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  island, 
that  they  will  serve  your  worship  with  all  punctuality,  love,  and  good- will ;  for 
your  gentle  way  of  governing,  from  the  very  first,  leaves  us  no  room  to  do,  or 
think,  anything  to  the  disadvantage  of  your  worship,"  "  I  believe  as  much," 
replied  Sancho,  "  and  they  would  be  little  better  than  fools  if  they  did,  or  thought, 
otherwise;  therefore  I  tell  you  once  again  it  is  my  pleasure  that  you  look  well  to 
me  and  my  Dapple  in  the  article  of  food ;  for  that  is  the  main  point :  and  when 
the  hour  comes  we  will  go  the  round,  as  my  intention  is  to  clear  this  island  of  all 
manner  of  filth  and  rubbish ;  especially  vagabonds,  idlers,  and  sharpers :  for  I 
would  have  you  knpw,  Mends,  that  your  idle  and  lazy  people  in  a  commonwealth 
are  like  drones  in  a  bee-hive,  which  devour  the  honey  that  the  labouring  bees 
gather.  My  design  is  to  protect  the  peasants,  maintain  the  gentry  in  their  privi- 
leges, reward  virtue,  and  above  all,  to  have  a  special  regard  to  religion,  and  the 
reverence  due  to  holy  men.  What  think  you  of  this,  my  good  friends  ?  Do  I 
say  something,  or  do  I  crack  my  brains  to  no  purpose?"  "My  lord  governor 
speaks  so  well,"  replied  the  steward,  ''  that  I  am  all  admiration  to  hear  one  devoid 
of  learning,  like  your  worship,  utter  so  many  notable  things^  so  far  beyond  the 
expectation  of  your  subjects,  or  those  who  appointed  you.  But  every  day  pro- 
duces something  new  in  the  world;  jests  turn  into  earnest,  and  the  biters 
are  bit. 

The  governor  having  supped  by  licence  of  signer  doctor  £ezio,  they  prepared 
for  going  the  round,  and  he  set  out  with  the  secretary,  the  steward,  the  sewer. 
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aud  the  historiographer,  who  had  the  charge  of  recording  his  actions,  together 
with  sergeants  and  notaries :  altogether  forming  a  little  battalion.  Sancho,  \rith 
his  rod  of  office,  marched  in  the  midst  of  them,  making  a  goodly  show.  AJter 
trayersing  a  few  streets,  they  heard  the  clashing  of  swords,  and,  hastening  to  the 
place,  they  found  two  men  fighting.  On  seeing  the  officers  coming  they  desisted, 
and  one  of  them  said,  *'  Help,  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  king !  Are  people  to 
be  attacked  here,  and  robbed  in  the  open  streets  ?"  ''  Hold,  honest  man,"  quoth 
Sancho,  **  and  tell  me  what  is  the  occasion  of  this  fray ;  for  I  am  the  governor." 


His  antagonist,  interposing,  said,  "My  lord  goyemor,  I  will  briefly  relate  tbo 
matter : — your  honour  must  know  that  this  gentleman  is  just  come  from  the 
gaming-house  over  the  way,  where  he  has  been  winning  above  a  thousand  reals, 
and  God  knows  how,  except  that  I,  happening  to  be  present,  was  induced,  even 
against  my  conscience,  to  give  judgment  in  his  favour  in  many  a  doubtful  point  ; 
and,  when  I  expected  he  would  have  given  me  something,  though  it  were  but 
the  small  matter  of  a  crown,  by  way  of  present,  as  it  is  usual  with  gentlemen 
of  character  like  myself,  who  stand  by,  ready  to  back  unreasonable  demands,  and  to 
prevent  quarrels,  up  he  got,  with  his  pockets  flUed,  and  marched  out  of  the  house. 
Surprised  and  vexed  at  such  conduct,  I  followed  him,  civilly  reminded  Lim  that 
he  could  not  refuse  me  the  small  sum  of  eight  reals,  as  he  knew  me  to  be  a  man 
of  honour,  without  either  office  or  pension ;  my  parents  having  brought  me  up  to 
nothing :  yet  this  knave,  who  is  as  great  a  thief  as  Cacus,  and  as  arrant  a  sharper 
as  Andradilla,  would  give  me  but  four  reals !  Think,  my  lord  governor,  what  a 
shameless  and  unconscionable  fellow  he  is !  But,  as  I  live,  had  it  not  been  for 
your  worship  coming,  I  would  have  made  him  disgorge  his  winnings,  and  taught 
him  how  to  balance  accounts."  **  What  say  you  to  this,  friend?"  quoth  Sancho  to 
the  other.  He  acknowledged  that  what  his  adversary  had  said  was  true :  he  meant 
to  give  him  no  more  than  four  reals,  for  he  was  continually  giving  him  something; 
and  they  who  expect  snacks  should  be  modest,  and  take  cheerftdly  whatever  is 
given  them,  and  not  haggle  with  the  winners ;  unless  they  know  them  to  be 
sharpers,  and  their  gains  unfairly  gotten;  and  that  he  was  no  such  person  was 
evident  from  his  resisting  an  iinreasonable  demand  :  for  cheats  are  always  at  the 
mercy  of  their  accomplioes."     ''  That  is  true,"  quoth  the  steward :  "  be  pleased 
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my  lord  governor,  to  say  what  shall  be  done  with  these  men."  "What  shall 
be  done,"  replied  Sancho,  "  is  this :  you,  master  winner,  whether  by  fair  play  or 
foul,  instantly  give  your  hackster  here  a  hundred  reals,  and  pay  doVrn  thirty 
more  for  the  poor  prisoners ;  and  you  sir,  who  have  neither  office  nor  pension, 
nor  honest  employment,  take  the  hundred  reals,  and,  some  time  to-morrow,  be 
sure  you  get  out  of  this  island,  nor  set  foot  in  it  again  these  ten  years,  unlesB 
you  would  finish  your  banishment  in  the  next  life ;  for  if  I  find  your  here  I  wiU 
aiake  you  swing  on  a  gibbet — at  least  the  hangman  shall  do  it  for  me ;  so  let  nc 
man  reply,  or  he  shall  repent  it."  The  decree  was  immediately  executed;  the 
one  disbursed,  the  other  received ;  the  one  quitted  the  island,  the  other  went 
home;  and  the  governor  said,  **  Either  my  power  is  small,  or  I  will  demolish 
these  gaming-houses ;  for  I  strongly  suspect  that  much  harm  comes  of  them." 
**The  house  here  before  us,"  said  one  of  the  officers,  *'I  fear  your  honour  cannot 
pat  down ;  being  kept  by  a  person  of  quality,  whose  losses  far  exceed  his  gains. 
Your  worship  may  exert  your  authority  against  petty  gaming-houses,  wluch  do 
more  harm  and  shelter  more  abuses  than  those  of  the  gentry,  where  notorious 
cheats  dare  not  show  their  faces;  and  since  the  vice  of  play  is  become  so  common, 
it  is  better  that  it  should  be  permitted  in  the  houses  of  the  great  than  in  those 
of  low  condition,  where,  night  after  night  unfortunate  gulls  are  taken  in,  and 
stripped  ot  their  very  skins."  "  WeU,  master  notary,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  I  know . 
there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  subject." 

Just  at  that  moment  a  serjeant  came  up  to  him  holding  fast  a  young  man : 
"  My  lord  governor,"  said  he,  "  this  youth  was  coming  towards  us,  but  as  soon  aa 
he  perceived  us  to  be  officers  of  justice,  he  turned  about  and  ran  off  like  a  deer — 
a  sure  sign  he  is  after  some  mischief.  I  pursued  him,  and  had  he  not  stumbled 
and  fallen,  I  should  never  have  overtaken  him."  "  Why  did  you  fly  from  the 
officer,  young  man?  "  quoth  Sancho.  "My  lord,"  said  the  youth,  "it  was  to 
avoid  the  many  questions  that  officers  of  justice  usually  ask."  "  What  is  your 
trade  ? "  asked  Sancho.  "  A  weaver,"  answered  the  youth.  "  And  what  do  you 
weave  ? "  quoth  Sancho.  "  Iron  heads  for  spears,  an  it  please  your  worship." 
"  So,  then,"  returned  Sancho,  "you  are  pleased  to  be  jocose  with  me,  and  set  up 
for  a  wit !  'tis  mighty  well.  And  pray  may  I  ask  whither  you  were  going  ? " 
"To  take  the  air,  sir,"  replied  the  lad.  "And  pray  where  do  people  take  the 
air  in  this  island  ?  "  said  Sancho.  ''  Where  it  blows,"  answered  the  youth. 
"  Good,"  quoth  Sancho ;  "  you  answer  to  the  purpose  : — a  notable  youth,  truly! 
but  hark  you,  sir;  1  am  the  air  which  you  seek,  and  wiU  blow  in  your  poop,  and 
drive  you  into  safe  custody.  Here,  secure  him,  and  carry  him  straight  to  prison: 
I  will  make  him  sleep  there  to-night,  without  air."  "Not  so,  by  my  faith," 
said  the  youth ;  "  your  worship  shall  as  soon  make  the  king,  as  make  me  sleep 
there."  "I  not  make  you  sleep  in  prison!  "  cried  Sancho— "have  I  not  power 
to  confine  or  release  you  as  I  please  ?  "  "  Whatever  your  worship's  power  may 
be,  you  shall  not  force  me  to  sleep  in  prison."  "  We  shall  see  that,"  replied 
Sancho — "  away  with  him  immediately,  and  let  him  be  convinced  to  his  cost ; 
and  should  the  gaoler  be  found  to  practise  in  his  favom*,  and  allow  him  to  sleep 
out  of  his  custody,  I  will  sconce  him  in  the  penalty  of  two  thousand  ducats." 
"All  this  is  very  pleasant,"  answered  the  youth;  "  but  no.man  living  shall  make 
me  sleep  to-night  in  prison : — in  that  I  am  fixed."  "  Tell  me,  devil  incarnate" 
quoth  Sancho,  "  hast  thou  some  angel  at  thy  beck,  to  come  and  break  the  fetters 
with  which  I  mean  to  tether  thee  ?  "  "  Good  my  lord,"  said  the  youngster,  with 
a  smile,  "  let  us  not  trifle,  but  come  to  the  point.  Your  worship,  I  own,  may 
clap  me  in  a  dungeon,  and  load  me  with  chains  and  fetters,  and  lay  what  com- 
mands you  please  upon  the  gaoler ;  yet  if  I  choose  not  to  sleep,  can  your  worship, 
with  all  your  power,"  force  me  to  sleep  r"  "No,  certainly,"  said  the  secretary, 
'and  the  young  man  has  made  out  his  meaning."  "Well  then,"  quoth  Sancho,  "if 
you  keep  awake  it  is  from  your  own  liking,  and  not  to  cross  my  will  ? "     "  Cer- 
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tainly  not,  mj  lozd,  said  the  youth.  *'Then  go,  get  thee  home  and  sleep,*' 
quoth  Sancho,  "  and  heaven  send  thee  a  good  night's  rest,  for  I  will  not  be  fhj 
hindranoe.  But  have  a  care  another  time  how  you  sport  with  justioe :  Ibr  yon 
may  chance  to  meet  with  some  man  in  office  who  will  not  relish  your  joke%  bnt 
crack  your  noddle  in  return."  The  youth  went  his  way,  and  the  governor  ocm- 
tinued  his  round. 

Soon  after  two  seijeants  came  up,  saying,  '*  We  have  brought  you,  my  lord 
governor,  one  in  disguise  who  seems  to  be  a  man,  but  is,  in  fact,  a  womazL. 
and  no  ugly  one  either."    Two  or  tibree  lanthoms  were  immediatdy  held  up 
to  her  face,  by  the  light  of  which  they  indeed  perceived  it  to  be  that  of  a 
female  seemingly  about  sixteen  years  of  age ;  she  was  beautiful  as  a  tfaonaand 
pearls,  with  her  hair  enclosed  under  a  net  of  gold  and  gre^i  silk,    lliey  viewed 
ner  from  head  to  foot,  and  observed  that  her  stockings  were  flesh-coloured,  her 
garters  of  white  taffeta,  with  tassels  of  gold  and  seed  pearl :  her  breechea  were 
of  green  and  gold  tissue,  her  cloak  of  the  same,  under  which  she  wore  a  very 
fine  waistcoat  of  white  and  gold  stu£^  and  her  shoes  were  white  like  ihoae 
worn  by  men.     She  had  no  sword,  but  a  very  rich  dagger;  and  on  her  fiageta 
were  many  valuable  rings.    All  were  struck  with  admiration  of  the  maiden, 
but  nobody  knew  her,  not  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  town^    Indeed,  thoae 
who  were  in  the  secret  of  these  jests  were  as  much  interested  as  the  rest, 
for  this  circumstance  was  not  of  tiieir  contriving,  and  being,  .therefore,  unex- 
pected, their  surprise  and  curiosity  were  more  strongly  excited     The  governor 
admired  the  young  lady*s  beauty,  and  asked  her  who  she  was,  whitiier  ahe 
was  going,  and  what  had  induced  her  to  dress  herself  in  that  habit  With  downcaat 
eyes,  abo  modestly  answered,  "  I  hope,  sir^  you^  will  excuse  jmj  «aiswecing  ao 
pubHdy  what  I  wish  so  much  to  be  kept  secret  ;^-of  one  thing  be  aaaioed, 
gentlexnen,  I  am  no  thief,  nor  a  orimind,  but  an  unhappy  maiden,  who,  from 
a  jealous  and  rigorous  confinement^  has  been  tempted  to  transgress  the  roles  of 
decorum."     The  stewarl^  on  hearing  this,  said,  "  Be  pleased,  my  lord  governor, 
to  order  your  attendants  to  retire,  t^t  this  lady  may  speak  more  freely  "     The 
governor  did  so,  and  they  all  removed  to  a  distance,  excepting  the  stewaxd,  the 
sewer,  and  the  secretary;  upon  which  the  damsel  proceeded  thus:  ''I  am  the 
daughter,  gentlemen,  of  Pedro  Perez  Majorca,  who  farms  the  wool  of  thia  town, 
and  often  comes  to  my  father's  house."     "  This  will  not  pass,  madam,"  said  the 
steward ;  "  for  I  know  Pedro  Perez  very  well,  and  I  am  sure  he  has  neither 
sons  nor  daughters ;  besides,  after  telling  us  he  is  your  father,  you  immediately 
say  that  he  comes  often  to  your  father's  house."     **  I  took  notice  of  that,"  quoth 
Sancho.     "  Indeed,  gentlemen,"  said  she,  ''  I  am  in  such  confoaion  that  I  know 
not  what  I  say ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  am  daughter  to  Diego  de  la  Liana,  whom  you 
all  must  know."     *•  That  may  be  true,"  answered  Ibe  steward,  "  for  I  know 
BiQgo  de  la  Uana ;  he  is  a  gentleman  of  birth  and  fortune,  and  has  a  son  and  a 
daughter;  and,  since  he  has  been  a  widower,  nobody  in  this  town  can  say  they 
have  seen  the  face  of  his  daughter,  for  he  keeps  her  so  confined  that  he  hardly 
suffers  the  sun  to  look  upon  her ;  the  common  report,  too,  is  that  she  ia  ex- 
tremely handsome."     "What  you  say,  is  true,  sir,"  said  the  damsel,  **and 
whether  fame  lies  or  not,  as  to  my  beauty,  you,  gentlemen,  who  ^ave  seen  me, 
may  judge."     She  then  began  to  weep  most  bitterly ;   upon  which  the  secretary 
whispered  the  sewer,  "  Something  of  importance,  surely,  must  have  caused  a  per- 
son of  so  much  consequence  as  this  young  lady  to  leave  her  own  house  in  such  a 
dress,  and  at  this  unseasonable  hour."     "Ko  doubt  of  that,"  replied  the  sewer: 
besides,  this  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  her  tears."    Sancho  comforted  her  as  well 
as  he  could,  and  desired  her  to  tell  the  whole  matter  without  fe.ar,  for  they 
would  be  her  friends,  and  serve  her  in  the  best  manner  they  were  able." 

*'  The  truth  is,  gentlemen,"  replied  she,   "  that  since  my  mother  died*  which 
is  now  ten  years  ago,  my  father  has  kept  me  dose  confined.     We  hare  a 
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ohapd  in  the  hoiue,  where  we  hear  mass ;  and  in  all  that  time  I  have  Beoi 
nothing  but  the  stm  in  the  heavens  by  day,  and  the  moon  and  etars  bj  night 
nor  do  I  know  what  streets,  squares,  or  churches  are ;  nor  even  men,  excepting 
my  father  and  brother,  and  Pedro  Perez  the  wool-farmer,  whose  constant  visiti 
to  our  house  led  me  to  say  he  was  my  father,  to  oonceal  the  truth.  This  close  con- 
finement, and  being  forbidden  to  set  my  foot  out  of  doors,  though  it  were  but  \c 
church,  has  for  many  days  and  months  past  disquieted  me  very  much,  and  gave  mt: 
a  constant  longing  to  see  the  world,  or  at  least  the  town  where  I  was  bom ;  and 
I  persuaded  myself  that  this  desire  was  neither  unlawful  nor  unbecoming.  When 
I  heard  talk  of  bull-fights,  running  at  the  ring,  and  theatrical  shows,  I  asked 
my  brother,  who  is  a  year  younger  than  myself,  to  tell  me  what  those  things 
were,  and  several  others  that  I  have  never  seen.  He  described  them  all  as  well 
tt^  he  could,  but  it  only  inflamed  my  curiosity  to  see  them  myself.  In  a  word,  to 
shorten  the  story  of  my  ruin,  I  prayed  and  entreated  my  brother — 0  that  I  had 
never  so  prayed  nor  entreated !"  and  here  a  flood  of  tears  interrupted  her 
narrative.  **  Pray,  madam,"  said  the  steward,  "be  comforted,  and  proceed,  for 
your  words  and  tears  keep  us  all  in  anxious  suspense."  "  I  have  but  few  more, 
words,"  answered  the  damsel,  **  though  many  tears  to  shed :  for  misplaced  desires 
like  mine  can  be  atoned  for  no  other  way." 

The  beauty  of  l^e  damsel  had  made  an  impression  on  the  soul  of  the  sewer, 
and  again  he  held  up  his  lanthom  to  have  another  view  of  her,  when  he  verily 
thought  her  tears  were  orient  poirls  and  dew-drops  of  the  morning,  and  ho 
heartily  wished  her  misfortune  might  not  be  so  great  as  her  tears  and  sighs 
seemed  to  indicate.  But  the  governor  was  out  of  all  patience  at  the  length  ol 
her  story,  and  therefore  bid  her  make  an  end  and  keep  them  no  longer,  as  it 
grew  late,  and  they  had  much  ground  yet  to  pass  over.  As  well  as  tlie  frequent  in- 
terruption of  sobs  and  sighs  would  let  her,  she  continued,  saying,  **  My  milsfortune 
and  misery  is  no  other  than  this,  that  I  desired  my  brother  to  let  me  put  on  hie 
clothes,  and  take  me  out  some  night  when  my  father  was  asleep,  to  see  the 
town.  Yielding  to  my  frequent  entreaties,  he  at  length  gave  me  this  habits 
and  dressed  himself  in  a  suit  of  mine,  which  fits  him  exactiy,  and  he  lookii 
like  a  beautiful  girl — ^for  he  has  yet  no  beard ;  and  this  night,  about  an  houi 
ago,  we  contrived  to  get  out  of  the  house,  and  with  no  other  guide  than  a  foot- 
boy  and  our  own  unruly  fancies,  we  have  walked  through  the  whole  town ;  and 
as  we  were  returning  home,  we  saw  a  great  company  of  people  before  us,  which 
my  brother  said  was  the  round,  and  that  we  must  run,  or  rather  fly,  for  if  we 
should  be  discovered  it  would  be  worse  for  us.  Upon  which  he  set  off  at  full 
speed,  leaving  me  to  follow  him  :  but  I  had  not  got  many  paces  before  I  stum- 
bled and  fell,  and  that  instant  a  man  seized  me  and  brought  me  hither,  where 
my  indiscreet  longing  has  covered  me  with  shame."  '*  Has  nothing,  then," 
quoth  Sanoho,  "  befdlen  you  but  this }  you  mentioned  at  first  something  of 
jealousy,  I  think,  which  had  brought  you  from  home."  "  Nothing,"  said 
she^  "  has  befallen  me  but  what  I  have  said,  nor  has  anything  brought  me  out 
but  a  desire  to  see  the  world,  which  went  no  farther  than  seeing  the  streets  of 
this  town." 

The  truth  of  the  damsel's  story  was  now  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  two 
other  Serjeants,  who  had.  overtaken  and  seized  the  brother  as  he  fled  from  the 
sister.  The  female  dress  of  the  youth  was  only  a  rich  petticoat  and  a  blue 
damask  mantle  bordered  with  gold ;  on  his  head  he  had  no  other  ornament  or 
cover  than  his  own  hair,  which  appeared  like  so  many  waves  of  gold.  The 
governor,  the  steward,  and  the  sewer  examined  him  apart,  and,  out  of  the 
hearing  of  his  sister,  asked  him  why  he  had  disguised  himself  in  that  manner. 
With  no  less  bashfidness  and  distress,  he  repeated  the  same  story  they  had  heard 
from  his  sister,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  enamoured  sewer.  "  Eeally, 
young  gontiefolks,"  said  the  governor,  "  this  seems  only  a  piece  of  childish  folly, 
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and  all  these  Boba  and  tears  might  well  have  been  spared  in  giving  an  aeooont  of 
yonr  frolic.    Had  you  but  told  us  your  names,  and  said  you  had  got  out  of  your 
father's  house  only  to  satisfy  your  curiosity,  there  would  have  been  an  enid  or 
the  story."     ''That  is  true/'  answered  the  damsel;    "but  my  confuaioa  was 
so  great,  that  I  knew  not  what  I  said,  or  how  to  behave  mysell"     **  Well, 
madam/'  said  Sancho,   *'  there  is  no  harm  done ;  we  will  see  you  safe  to  jour 
father's  house,  who,  perhaps,  has  not  missed  you;  and  henceforward  be  not  so 
childish  nor  so  eager  to  get  abroad ;  for  *  the  modest  maiden  and  the  broken  leg 
should  keep  at  home ;'  '  the  woman  and  the  hen  are  lost  by  gadding ;'  and  '  she 
who  wishes  to  see  wishes  no  less  to  be  seen' — I  say  no  more."    The  young  man 
thanked  the  governor  for  the  favour  he  intended  them,  in  seeing  them  safe 
home,  whither  they  all  went;  and,  having  reached  the  house,  the  youth  threw 
a  pebble  up  at  a  grated  window,  which  immediately  brought  down  one  of  the 
domestics,  who  opened  the  door,  and  they  went  in,  leaving  every  one  in  admira- 
tion of  their  beauty  and  graceful  demeanour,  and  much  entertained  by  their 
desire  of  seeing  the  world  by  night.     The  sewer  finding  that  his  heart  was 
pierced  through  and  througl^  secretly  resolved  to  demand  the  young  lady  iu 
marriage  of  her  father  the  next  day,  and  he  flattered  himself  that,  being  a  ser- 
vant of  the  duke,  he  should  not  be  refused.     Sancho,  too,  had  some  thoughts  of 
matching  the  young  man  with  his  daughter  Sanchica,  and  determined  to  bring  it 
about  the  first  opportunity ;  feeling  assur^  that  no  man's  son  would  think 
himself  too  good  for  a  governor's  ^ughter.     Thus  ended  the  night's  round 
f»f  the  great  Sancho :  two  days  after  abo  ended  his  government,  which  put  an 
&nd  to  all  his  great  designs  and  expectations,  as  shall  hereafter  be  shown. 
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CHAPTEE  L. 

WHICH  DBCLARK8  TTRO  THB  EKCHANTBHS  AMD  THB  BXECUTIONSBS  'WEBS  THAT  WHIPPED  THB 
DUENNA,  AMD  PINCHED  AND  8CBATCHED  DON  QUIXOTB,  AND  AI£0  THS  fVOGBW  OP  THE 
PAGE  WHO  CAHRIBD  BANCHo'S  LEITBIL  TO  HI8  WIFE,   TSBEIA  PAXZA. 


€ 


MTU  Hajcetje,  the  most  laborious 
and  carefiil  investigator  into  the 
^minutest  particles  of  this  true 
history,  says  that,  when  Donna 
Bodrigues  went  out  of  her  cham- 
ber to  go  to  that  of  Don  Quixote, 
''  another  duenna,  who  had  slept 

/i  with  her,  obsenred  her,  and,  as 

all  duennas  are  addicted  to  Ub- 
tening,  prying  into,  and  smelling 
out  everything,  she  followed  her,  and  with  so  light  a  foot  that  the  good 
Rodriguez  did  not  hear  it ;  and  no  sooner  had  she  entered  Don  Quixote's 
chamber,  than  the  other,  that  she  might  not  be  deficient  in  the  laudable  practice 
of  tale-bearing,  in  wldch  duennas  usually  excel,  hastened  to  acquaint  thr 
duchess  that  Donna  Bodriguez  was  then  actually  in  Don  Quixote*s  chamber. 
The  duchess  immediately  told  the  duke,  and  having  gained  his  permission  to  go 
with  Altisidora  to  satisfy  her  curiosity  respecting  this  aighirvisit  of  her  duenna, 
they  silently  posted  themselves  at  tibe  door  of  the  Inight's  apartment,  where 
they  stood  listening  to  all  that  was  said  within :  but  when  the  duchess  heard 
her  secret  imperfections  exposed,  neither  she  nor  Altisidora  could  bear  it,  and  so, 
brimful  of  rage  and  eager  for  revenge,  they  bounced  into  the  chamber,  and  seiz- 
ing the  offenders,  inflicted  the  whipping  and  pinching  before  mentioned,  and  in 
the  manner  already  related — ^for  nothuig  awakens  the  wrath  <^  women,  and 
inflames  them  with  a  desire  of  vengeance,  more  eflectually  than  affironts  levelled  at 
their  beauty,  or  other  objects  of  ^ir  vanity- 

The  duke  was  much  diverted  with  his  lady's  acoount  of  this  night-adventure ; 
and  the  duchess  being  still  merrily  disposed,  now  despatched  a  messenger 
extraordinary  to  Teresa  Panza  with  her  husband'a  letter  (for  Saocho,  having 
his  head  so  Adl  of  the  great  conoems  of  his  government,  had  quite  forgotten  it), 
and  with  another  frcmi  herself  to  whioh  she  added  as  a  present  a  laige  string  of 
rich  coral  beads. 

l^ow  the  history  tells  us  that  the  messenger  empk^ed  on  this  ocoasion  was  a 
shrewd  fellow,  and  the  same  page  who  personated  Duleinea  in  the  wood,  and, 
being  desirous  to  please  his  lord  and  lady,  he  set  off  with  much  glee  to  Sancho*8 
village.  Having  arrived  neax  it,  he  inquii^  of  some  wcmien  whom  he  saw  washing 
in  a  brook  if  there  lived  not  in  that  town  one  Teresa  Panza,  wife  of  one  8anoho 
Panza,  squire  to  a  knight  called  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha.  "  That  Teveaa 
Panza  is  my  mother,' '  said  a  young  lass  who  was  washing  among  the  rest,  ''  and 
that  Sancho  my  own  &ther,  and  that  knight  our  master."  **  Are  they  so  ?  '* 
quoth  the  page ;  '*  come,  then,  my  good  gir(  and.  lead  me  to  your  mother ;  for  I 
have  a  letter  and  a  token  for  her  from  that  same  father  of  yours.'*  "  That 
I  will,  with  all  my  heart,  sir,"  answered  the  girl  (who-  seemed  to  be  about 
foorteen  yean  of  tige)>  «»di,  Wsring  the  linen  s£h&  was  vaahing^  tp  one  of  h«r 
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companions,  without  stopping  to  cover  either  her  head  or  her  feet,  away  she  ran 
skipping  along  before  Uie  page's  horse,  bare-legged,  and  her  hair  disheyelled. 
"  Come  along,  sir,  an 't  please  you,"  quoth  she,  "  for  our  houee  stands  haid  by, 
and  you  wQl  find  my  mother  in  trouble  enough  for  being  so  long  without 


tidings  of  my  father."  "  Well,"  said  the  page,  "  I  now  bring  her  news  that 
will  cheer  her  heart,  I  warrant  her."  80  on  he  went,  with  his  guide  nmning, 
skipping  and  capering  before  him,  till  they  reached  the  village,  and,  before  she 
got  up  to  the  house,  she  called  out  aloud,  "  Mother,  mother,  come  out !  here's  & 
gentleman  who  brings  letters  and  other  things  from  my  good  father."  At  these 
words  out  came  her  mother  Teresa  Panza,  with  a  distafP  in  her  hand — for  she 
was  spinning  flax.  She  was  clad  in  a  russet  petticoat,  so  short  that  it  looked 
as  if  it  had  he&i  docked  at  the  placket,  with  a  jacket  of  the  same,  and  the  sleeves  of 
her  under  garment  hanging  about  it.  She  appeared  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age, 
and  was  strong,  hale,  sinewy,  and  hard  as  a  hazel-nut.  "  What  is  the  matter, 
girl?"  quoth  she,  seeing  her  daughter  with  the  page,  "  what  gentleman  is  that? " 
*'  It  is  an  humble  servant  of  my  lady  Donna  Teresa  Panza,"  answered  the  page: 
and,  throwing  himself  from  his  horse,  with  great  respect  he  went  and  kneded 
before  tbe  lady  Teresa,  saying,  "  Be  pleased,  signora  Donna  Teresa,  to  give  me  3^111 
ladyship's  hand  to  kiss,  as  the  lawfid  wife  of  signer  Don  Sancho  Panza,  sole  gover- 
nor of  ^e  island  of  Barataria."  "  Alack-a-day,  good  sir,  how  you  talk ! "  dbe  re- 
plied: ''I  am  no  court-dame,  but  a  poor  countrywoman,  daughter  of  a  ploughman 
and  wife  indeed  of  a  squire-errant,  but  no  governor."  "  Your  ladyship,"  an- 
swered the  page,  "  is  the  most  worthy  wife  of  a  thrice-worthy  governor ,  and  to 
fonflrm  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  be  pleased,  madam,  to  receive  what  I  here  bring 
you."    He  tiien  drew  the  letter  firom  his  pocket,  and  a  string  ai  woUb,  eadi 
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set  in  gold,  and,  putting  it  about  her  neck,  he  said,  "  this  letter  is  from  my 
governor,  and  another  that  I  have  here,  and  those  corals  are  from  my  lady 
ess,  who  sends  me  to  your  ladyship."  Teresa  and  her  daughter  were  aU 
ishment    "  May  I  die,"  _  ^ 

the  girl,  *'  if  our  master  ^ 

Quixote  be  not  at  the 
im   of  this — as    sure  as  ^. 

he  has  given  my  father 
government,  or  earldom 
nas  so  often  promised 
"It  is  even  so," 
rered   the    page;    ''and 

signor  Don  Quixote's 
,     my    lord    Sanoho    is 

governor  of  the  island  of 
itfoia,  as  the  letter  will 
rm  you."  "  Pray,  young 
deman,"  quoth  Teresa, 
i  pleased  to  read  it;  for 
igh  I  can  spin,  I  cannot 
I  a  jot"  "Nor  I  nei-* 
•,  r  faith,"  cried  San- 
;a;    "but  stay  a  little, 

I   will    fetch  one  who 
,  either  the  bachelor  Sam-  ' 
Carrascoor  the  priest  him- 1 
',  who  will  come  with  all ' 
ir  hearts  to  hear  news  of 

father."     "You  need  not  ^  

e  that  trouble,"  said  the  -— ^ •>        it"^ — —S  1^ 

je ;  "  for  I  canread,  though  ^'"^  .,-r: — ~  *  ^ -•  _-l'-     — 

annot  spin,  and  will  re«d  "        3^         '  "^ 

x>  you."    Which  he  accordingly  did :  but,  as  its  contents  have  already  been 
en,  it  is  not  here  repeated.  He  then  produced  the  letter  from  the  duchess,  and 
d  as  follows : 
*  Friend  Teresa, 

"  Finding  your  husband  Sancho  worthy  of  my  esteem  for  his  honesty  and  good 
derstandhig,  I  prevailed  upon  the  duke,  my  spouse,  to  make  him  governor  of 
3  of  the  many  {dands  in  his  possession.  I  am  informed  he  governs  like  any 
wk;  at  which  I  and  my  lord  duke  are  mightily  pleased,  and  give  man^; 
inks  to  heaven  that  I  have  not  been  deceived  in  my  choice,  for  madam  Teresa 
ly  be  assured  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  a  good  governor — and  Gk>d 
ike  me  as  good  as  Sancho  governs  well.  I  have  sent  yon,  my  dear  friend,  a 
ing  of  corals  set  in  gold — I  wish  they  were  oriental  pearls ;  but,  whoever 
708  thee  a  bone  has  no  mind  to  see  thee  dead :  the  time  will  come  when  we 
all  be  better  acquainted  and  converse  with  each  other,  and  then  God  knows 
lat  may  happen.  Commend  me  to  your  daughter  Sanohica,  and  fell  her 
)m  me  to  get  herself  ready ;  for  I  mean  to  have  her  highly  married  when  she 
ist  expects  it  I  am  told  the  acorns  near  your  town  are  very  large — pray 
ad  me  some  two  dozen  of  them ;  for  I  shall  value  them  the  more  as  coming 
>m  your  hand.  Write  to  me  immediately,  to  inform  me  of  your  health  and 
3lfare;  an^  if  you  want  anything,  you  need  but  open  your  mouth,  and  it 
all  be  measured.    So  God  keep  you.  "  Your  loving  friend. 

From  this  plaoe.  The  Duchess." 

"Ah!"  quoth  Teresa,  at  hearing  the  letter,  "how  good,  how  plain,  huV7 
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humble  a  lady!  let  me  be  buried  with  such  ladies  as  tins,  say  I,  and  not  wi& 
such  proud  madams  as  this  town  affords,  who  think,  because  they  are  gentle- 
folks, the  wind  must  not  blow  upon  them;  and  go  flaunting  to  chureh  as  if  they 
were  queens !  they  seem  to  think  it  a  disgrace  to  look  upon  a  peasant  woman : 
and  yet  you  see  how  this  good  lady,  though  she  be  a  duchess,  calls  me  firiend, 
and  treats  me  as  if  I  were  her  equal ! — and  equal  may  I  see  her  to  the  hi^hefit 
steeple  in  La  Mancha  I  As  to  the  acorns,  sir,  I  will  send  her  ladyship  a  peck 
of  them,  and  such  as,  for  their  size,  people  shall  come  from  fifiur  and  near  to 
see  and  admire.  But  for  the  present,  Sanchica,  let  us  make  much  of  this  gen- 
tleman. Do  thou  take  care  of  his  horse,  child,  and  bring  some  new-laid  ^gs 
out  of  the  stable,  and  slice  some  rashers  of  bacon,  and  let  us  entertain  him  like 
any  prince ;  for  bis  good  news  and  his  own  good  looks  deserve  no  lees.  Mean- 
while  I  will  step  and  carry  my  neighbours  the  joyful  tidings,  espedally  our  good 
priest  and  master  Nicholas  the  barber,  who  are  and  have  always  been  such  friends 
to  your  father."  "  Yes,  I  will,"  answered  Sanchica:  "  but  haik  you,  mother, 
half  that  string  of  corals  comes  to  me ;  for  sure  the  great  lady  mows  better 
than  to  send  them  all  to  you."  '<It  is  all  for  thee,  daughter,'*  answered 
Teresa,  '^  but  let  me  wear  it  a  few  days  about  my  neck,  for  truly,  metfainka 
it  cheers  my  very  heart."  *'Tou  wiU  be  no  less  cheered,"  quoth  the  page, 
**  when  you  see  uie  bundle  I  have  in  this  portmanteau :  it  is  a  habit  of  super- 
fine cloth,  which  the  goTemor  wore  only  one  day  at  a  hunting-match,  and  he  ham 
sent  it  all  to  eignora  Sanchica."  "May  he  live  a  thousand  years!"  answered 
Sanchica;  ''and  the  bearer  neither  more  nor  less — aye>  and  two  thooaand,  if 
need  be !" 

Teresa  now  went  out  of  the  house  with  the  letters,  and  the  beads  about  her 
neck,  and  playing,  as  she  went  along,  with  her  finger  upon  the  letters,  as  if  tiiey 
had  been  a  timbrel,  when,  accidentally  meeting  the  priest  and  Samson  Garrasco^ 
she  began  dancing  and  capering  before  them.  *'  Faith  and  troth,"  cried  she,  '*W9 
have  no  poor  relations  now:— we  hare  got  a  goyetnmentl  Ay,  ay,  let  the 
proudest  she  amongst  them  all  meddle  with  me ;  I  will  make  her  know  her  dis- 
tance." "  What  is  the  matter,  Teresa  Panza  ?  What  madness  is  this  ?  "  quoth 
the  priest;  "and  what  papers  have  you  got  there?"  **l^o  other  madneaa," 
quoth  she,  "but  that  these  are  letters  from  duchesses  and  governors,  and  these 
about  my  neck  are  true  ooral;  and  the  ave-marias  and  &e  pater-nosters  are 
of  beaten  gold,  and  I  am  a  governor's  lady — that's  all."  "God  be  our  aid!" 
they  exclaimed ;  "  we  know  not  what  you  mean,  Teresa."  *^  Here,"  said  she, 
giving  them  the  letters,  "take  these,  read,  and  believe  your  own  eyes."  The 
priest  having  read  them  so  that  Samson  Garrasoo  heard  the  contents,  they  both 
stared  at  each  other  in  astonishment.  The  bachelor  asked  who  had  brought  those 
letters.  Teresa  said  if  they  would  come  home  with  her  they  should  see  the 
messenger,  who  was  a  youth  like  any  golden  pine  tree;  and  that  he  had  brought 
her  another  present  worth  twice  as  much.  The  priest  took  the  string  of  oonds 
from  her  neck,  and  escamined  them  again  and  again;  and,  being  satisfied  that  they 
were  genuine,  his  wonder  increased,  and  he  said,  "  By  the  habit  I  wear,  I  know 
not  what  to  say  nor  what  to  think  of  these  letters  and  these  presents !  On 
the  one  hand  I  see  and  feel  the  fineness  of  these  corals,  and  on  the  other  I 
read  that  a  duchess,  sends  to  desire  a  dosen  or  .two  of  acorns !  "  "  Make 
these  things  tally,  if  you  can,"  quoth  Gairasco ;  "  let  us  go  and  see  the  messen* 
ger,  who  may  explain  the  difficulties  which  puzsle  us." 

They  then  returned  with  Teresa,  and  found  the  page  sifting  a  little  barley  for 
his  horse,  and  Sanchica  cutting  a  rasher  to  fry  with  eggs,  for  the  page's  dinner, 
whose  appearance  and  behaviour  they  both  Uked ;  and,  after  the  usual  compli- 
ments, Samson  requested  him  to  give  Uiem  some  intelligence  of  Don  Quixote  and 
Sancho  Panjsa;  for,  though  they  had  read  a  letter  from  Sancho  to  his  wife,  and 
another  from  a  duchess^  rtill  they  were  confounded,  and  ooittld  not  divine  whsl 
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Sanoho*8  government  conld  mean,  and  especially  of  an  island ;  well  knoMfing  that 
all,  or  most,  of  those  in  the  Mediterranean  belonged  to  his  migesty.  **  Gentle- 
men," answered  the  page,  "  that  signor  Sancho  Panza  is  a  govemor,  is  beyond 
all  doubt ;  but  whether  it  be  an  island  or  not  that  he  goyems,  I  cannot  say ;  I 
only  know  that  it  is  a  place  containing  aboye  a  thousand  inhabitants.  And  as  to 
my  lady  duchess  sending  to  beg  a  few  acorns,  if  you  knew  how  humble  and 
affable  she  is,  it  would  giye  no  surprise :  she  will  even  send  to  borrow  a  comb  of 
one  of  her  neighbours.  The  ladies  of  Arragon,  gentlemen,  I  would  haye  you  to 
know,  though  as  high  in  rank,  are  not  so  proud  and  ceremonious  as  the  ladies  of 
Castile : — ^they  are  much  more  condescending." 

Sanchica  now  came  in  with  her  lap  full  of  eggs.  '*  Fray,  sir,"  said  she  to  the 
page,  "  docs  my  father,  now  he  is  a  goyemor,  wear  trunk-hose  ?'■  *  "  I  neyer 
obseryed,"  answered  the  page,  •*  but  doubtless  he  does."  "  God's  my  life !" 
replied  Sanchica,  "  what  a  sight  to  see  my  father  in  long  breeches !  Is  it  not 
strange  that,  eyer  since  I  was  bom,  I  haye  longed  to  see  my  father  with  breeches 
of  that  fashion,  laced  to  his  girdle  ?"  "I  warrant  you  will  haye  that  pleasure  if 
you  Hye,"  answered  the  page ;  "  before  Gk>d,  if  Ms  goyemment  lasts  but  two 
months,  he  is  likely  to  travel  with  a  cape  to  his  cap."  f  The  priest  and  the  bachelor 
clearly  saw  that  the  page  spoke  jestingly ;  but  the  fineness  of  the  corals,  and  also 
the  hunting-suit  sent  by  8ancho,  which  Teresa  had  already  shown  them,  again 
perplexed  them  exceedingly.  They  could  notYorbear  smiling  at  Sanchica's  longing, 
and  still  more  when  they  heard  Teresa  say,  ''  Master  priest,  do  look  about,  and 
see  if  anybody  be  going  to  Madrid  or  Toledo,  who  may  buy  me  a  farthii]^;ale| 


right  and  tight,  and  fashionable,  and  one  of  the  best  that  is  to  be  had ;  for,  truly 
I  am  resolved  not  to  shame  my  husband's  government ;  and,  if  they  vex  me,  I 
win  get  to  that  same  court  myself,  and  ride  in  my  coach  as  well  as  the  best  of 

*  Trunk  hose  were  prohibited  by  royal  decree  ahortl^f  titer  the  publieatioii  of  Don  QuixoU. 
t  It  was  cuttomaiy  for  men  of  qiuklity  to  wear  a  reil  or  inaak  depending  from  the  cOTering 
worn  on  the  head,  in  order  to  ahield  the  face  from  the  son. 
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them  there  :  for  she  who  has  a  governor  for  her  husband  may  very  well  hare  a 
coach,  and  afford  it  too,  T  faith  !"  "  Aye,  marry,"  quoth  Sanchica,  "  and  would 
to  God  it  were  to-day,  rather  than  to-morrow;  though  folks  that  saw  me  coached 
with  my  lady  mother,  should  say,  *  Do  but  see  the  bumpkin  there,  daughter  of 
Such  an  one,  stuffed  with  garlic ! — ^how  she  flaunts  it  about,  and  lolls  in  her  coach 
like  any  she-pope  !*  But  let  them  jeer,  so  they  trudge  in  the  dirt,  and  I  ride  in 
my  coach  with  my  feet  above  the  ground.  A  bad  year  and  a  worse  month  to  all 
the  murmurers  in  the  world !  While  I  go  warm,  let  *em  laugh  that  like  it.  Say  I 
well,  mother r"  "Ay,  mighty  well,  daughter,"  answered  Teresa;  " and,  iiideed, 
my  good  man  Sancho  foretold  me  all  this,  and  still  greater  luck ;  and,  thou  shalt 
see,  daughter,  it  will  never  stop  till  it  has  made  me  a  countess ;  for  luck  omlj 
wants  a  beginning :  and,  as  I  have  often  heard  your  father  say — ^who,  as  he  is 
yours,  so  is  he  the  £sither  of  proverbs — 'When, they  g^ve  you  a  heifer,  make  haste 
with  the  halter :  when  they  offer  thee  a  governorship,  lay  hold  of  it ;  when  an 
earldom  is  put  before  thee,  lay  your  daws  on  it ;  and  when  they  Whistle  to  thee 
with  a  good  gift,  snap  at  it;  if  not,  sleep  on,  and  give  no  answer  to  the  good  lock 
that  raps  at  your  door.'  "  **  Ay,  indeed,"  quoth  Sanchica,  "  what  care  I,  though 
they  be  spiteful,  and  say,  when  they  see  me  step  it  stately,  and  bridle  it,  'Look, 
look  there  at  the  dog  in  a  doublet !  the  higher  it  mounts,  the  more  it  shows.'  " 

''  Surely,"  said  the  priest,  **  the  whole  race  of  the  Panzas  were  bom  with  their 
bellies  stuffed  with  proverbs,  for  I  never  knew  one  of  them  that  did  not  throw 
them  out  at  every  turn."  "  I  believe  so  too,"  quoth  the  page;  **  even  his  honour, 
the  governor  Sancho,  utters  them  very  thick ;  and,  though  often  not  much  to  the 
purpose,  they  are  mightily  relished,  and  my  lady  duchess  and  the  duke  commend 
them  highly."  "  You  persist  then  in  affirming,  sir,"  quoth  the  bachelor,  ''that 
Sancho'is  really  a  governor,  and  that  these  presents  and  letters  are  in  truth  sent 
by  a  duchess?  As  for  us,  though  we  touch  the  presents  and  have  read  the  letters, 
we  have  no  faith,  and  are  inchned  to  think  it  one  of  the  adventures  of  our 
countryman  Don  Quixote,  and  take  it  all  for  enchantment; — ^indeed,  friend,  I 
would  fain  touch  you,  to  be  certain  you  are  a  messenger  of  flesh  and  blood,  and 
not  an  illusion."  ''  All  I  know  of  myself,  gentlemen,"  answered  the  page,  "  is, 
that  I  am  really  a  messenger,  and  that  signer  Sancho  Panza  is  actually  a  governor; 
and  that  my  lord  duke  and  his  duchess  can  give,  and  have  given,  him  that  govern- 
ment ;  in  which  I  have  heard  that  he  behaves  himself  in  a  notable  manner.  Now, 
whether  there  be  enchantment  in  this  or  not,  I  leave  to  you  to  determine ;  for,  by 
the  life  of  my  parents,*  who  are  living,  and  whom  I  dearly  love,  I  know  nothing 
more  of  the  matter."  "It  may  be  so,"  replied  the  bachelor,  "but  DubUai 
AugustmuB,^'  "Doubt  who  will,"  answered  the  page,  "the  truth  is  what  I 
tell  you,  and  truth  will  always  rise  uppermost,  as  the  oil  does  above  water ;  but 
if  you  will  not  believe  me,  Optrilms  crediU,  tt  non  v&rhis : — come  one  of  you 
gentlemen  along  with  me,  and  be  satisfied  with  your  eyes  of  what  your  ears 
will  not  convince  you."  "  That  jaunt  is  for  me,"  quoth  Sanchica :  "  take  me 
behind  you,  sir,  upon  your  nag,  for  I  have  a  huge  mind  to  see  his  worship  my 
father."  "  The  daughters  of  governors,"  said  the  page,  "  must  not  travel 
unattended,  but  in  coaches  and  htters,  and  with  a  handsome  train  of  servants." 
"  By  the  mass,"  quoth  Sanchica,  "  I  can  go  a  journey  as  well  upon  an  ass's  oolt 
as  in  a  coach :  I  am  none  of  your  tender,  squeamish  things,  not  I."  "  Peace, 
wench,"  quoth  Teresa,  "  thouknow'st  not  what  thou  say'st :  the  gentleman  is  in 
the  right,  for,  'according  to  reason,  each  thing  in  its  season.'  When  it  was 
Sancho,  it  was  Sancha ;  and  when  governor,  my  lady.  Say  I  not  right,  sir  ?" 
"  My  lady  Teresa  says  more  than  she  imagines,"  quoth  the  page ;  "  but  pray 
give  me  something  to  eat,  and  dispatch  me  quiddy :  for  I  intend  to  return  home 

*  To  swear  by  the  U&  of  one's  pueati  was  a  oommon  mode  of  adjoratkm  in  the  time  of 
CenrsDtet. 
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this  night."  "Be  pleased  then,  sir/'  said  the  priest,  "  to  take  a  humble  meal 
with  me,  for  madam  Teresa  has  more  good-will  than  good  cheer  to  welcome  so 
worthy  a  guest"  The  page  refused  at  first,  but  at  length  thought  it  best  to 
comply,  and  the  priest  very  willingly  took  him  home  witii  him,  &at  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  inform  himself  more  at  large  concerning  Don  Quixote  and 
his  exploits.  The  bachelor  offered  Teresa  to  write  answers  to  her  letters ;  but, 
as  she  looked  upon  him  to  be  somewhat  of  a  wag,  she  would  not  let  him  meddle 
in  her  concerns ;  so  she  gave  a  couple  of  eggs  and  a  modicum  of  bread  to  a 
noviciate  friar  who  was  a  penman,  and  he  wrote  two  letters  for  her,  one  to  hor 
Husband  and  the  other  to  the  duchess,  both  of  her  own  inditing ;  and  they  are 
none  of  the  worst  things  recorded  in  this  great  history,  as  will  be  seen 
heareafter. 
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CHAPTEE  LI. 

OF  THE  PBOGRBSS  OF  8ANCHO  PAMZA  8  0OVSRN1ISKT,  WITH  OTHSB  EmiEBTAIVIKO  MATTSlEflL 

>*^  ow  the  morning  dawned  that 
mA  succeeded  the  night  of  the 
= VAv  goTemor*8  round ;    the    re- 
mainder of  which  the  sewer 
:    passed,    not    in    sleep,    but 
^  in  pleasing  thoughts  of   the 
[^   lovely    face    and  ^charming 
^    air  of  the  disguised  damsel ; 
and  the  steward  in  wzitiiig 
an   account  to  his  lord  and 
lady  of  the  words  and  actions  of  the  new  governor,  who  appeared  to  him  a  mar- 
vellous mixture  of  ignorance  and  sagacity.     His  lordship  being  risen,  thej  gave 
him,  by  order  of  Dr.  Pedro  Bezio,  a  little  conserve,  and  four  draughts  of  dear 
spring  water,  which,  however,  he  would  gladly  have  exchanged  for  a  luncheoii 
of  bread  and  a  few  grapes.    But,  seeing  it  was  rather  a  matter  of  compulsion  than 
choice,  he  submitted,  although  with  much  grief  of  heart  and  mortification  of  appe- 
tite :  being  assured  by  his  doctor  that  spare  and  delicate  food  sharpened  that 
acute  judgment  which  was  so  necessary  for  persons  in  authority  and  high  em- 
ployment, where  a  brawny  strength  of  body  is  much  less  needful  than  a  vigorous 
understanding.     By  this  sophistry  Sancho  was  induced  to  struggle  with  hunger, 
while  he  inwardly  cursed  the  government,  and  even  him  that  gave  it 

Nevertheless,  on  this  fasting  fare  did  the  worthy  magistrate  attend  to  the 
administration  of  justice;  and  the  first  business  that  occurred  on  that  day 
was  an  appeal  to  his  judgment  in  a  case  which  was  thus  stated  by  a  stranger 
— the  appellant :  "  My  lord,"  said  he,  *'  there  is  a  river  which  passes  through 
the  domains  of  a  certam  lord,  dividing  it  into  two  parts — I  beseech  your  honour 
to  give  me  your  attention,  for  it  is  a  case  of  great  importance  and  some  diffi- 
culty. I  say,  then,  that  upon  this  tiver  there  was  a  bridge,  and  at  one  end  of 
it  a  gallows,  and  a  kind  of  court-house,  where  four  judges  sit  to  try,  and  pass 
sentence  upon  those  who  are  foimd  to  trangress  a  certain  law  enacted  by  the 
proprietor,  which  runs  thus:  'Whoever  would  pass  over  this  bridge  must  first 
declare  upon  oath  whence  he  comes,  and  upon  what  business  he  is  going ;  and,  if 
he  swears  the  truth,  he  shall  pass  over ;  but,  if  he  swears  to  a  Msehood,  he  shall 
certainly  die  upon  Uie  gibbet  there  provided.'  After  this  law  was  made  known, 
many  x>ersons  ventured  over  it,  and  the  truth  of  what  they  swore  being  admitted, 
they  were  allowed  freely  to  pass.  But  a  man  now  comes  demanding  a  paasage 
over  the  bridge ;  and,  on  takijig  the  required  oath,  he  swears  that  he  is  going  to 
be  executed  upon  the  gibbet  before  him,  and  that  he  has  no  other  business.  The 
judges  deliberated,  but  would  not  decide.  'If  we  let  this  man  pass  ft&elj,* 
said  they,  **  he  will  have  sworn  falsely,  and,  by  the  law,  he  ought  to  die:  and,  if 
we  hang  him,  he  will  verify  his  oatii,  and  he,  having  sworn  the  truth,  ought 
to  have  passed  unmolested,  as  the  law  ordains."  The  case,  my  lord,  is  yet  sus- 
pended, for  the  judges  know  not  how  to  act;  and,  therefore,  having  heard  of  your 
lordship's  great  wisdom  and  acuteness,  they  have  sent  me  humbly  to  beseech 
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J  on  their  behalf,  to  give  your  opinion  in  so  intricate  and  perplexing 
a  case/*  *'  To  deal  plainly  with  yon/'  said  Sancho,  "  these  gentlemen  jndgeis 
who  sent  yon  to  me  might  have  saved  themselves  and  you  the  labonr;  for  I 
have  more  of  the  blnnt  than  the  acnte  in  me.  However,  let  me  hear  yonr 
question  once  more  that  I  may  understand  it  the  better,  and  mayhap  I  may 
chance  to  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head.*'  The  man  accordingly  told  his  tale 
once  or  twice  more,  and  when  he  had  done,  the  governor  thus  deliverd  his 
opinion :  "To  my  thinking,"  said  he,  "this  matter  may  be  soon  settled ;  and  I 
will  tell  you  how.  The  man,  you  say,  swears  he  is  going  to  die  upon  the  gallows, 
and  if  he  is  hanged,  it  would  be  against  the  law,  because  he  swore  the  truth : 
and  if  they  do  not  hang  him,  why  then  he  swore  a  He,  and  ought  to  have 
suffered.''  "  It  is  just  as  you  say,  my  lord  governor,"  said  the  messenger,  *'  and 
nothing  more  is  wanting  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  case."  "  I  say  then," 
continued  Sancho,  "that  they  must  let  that  part  of  the  man  pass  that  swore 
the  truth,  and  hang  the  part  that  swore  the  lie,  and  thereby  ike  law  will  be 
obeyed."  "  If  so,  my  lord,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  the  man  must  be  divided 
into  two  parts ;  and  thereby  he  will  certainly  die,  and  thus  the  law,  which  we 
are  bound  to  observe,  is  in  no  respect  complied  with."  '•  Harkee,  honest  man," 
said  Sancho,  "either  I  have  no  brains,  or  there  is  as  much  reason  to  put  this 
passenger  to  death,  as  to  let  him  live,  and  pass  the  bridge;  for,  if  the  truth  sieves 
him,  the  lie  also  condemns  him ;  and,  this  being  so,  you  may  tell  those  gentle- 
men who  sent  you  to  me,  that  since  the  reasons  for  condemning  and  acquit- 
ting him  are  equal,  they  should  let  the  man  pass  freely:  for  it  is  always  more 
commendable  to  do  good  than  to  do  harm ;  and  this  advice  I  would  give  you 
under  my  hand,  if  I  could  write.  Nor  do  J  speak  thus  of  my  own  head,  but  on 
the  authority  of  my  master  Don  Quixote^  who,  on  the  night  before  the  day  I 
came  to  govern  this  island,  told  me,  among  many  other  good  things,  that  when 
justice  was  doubtful,  I  should  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy;  and  God  has  been 
pleased  to  bring  it  to  my  mind  in  the  present  case,  in  which  it  comes  pat  to  the 
purpose."  "  It  does  so,"  answered  the  steward ;  "  and,  for  my  part,  I  think 
Lycurgus  himself,  who  gave  laws  to  the  Lacedcemonians,  could  not  have  decided 
more  wisely  than  the  great  Panza  has  just  done.  And  now  let  the  business  of 
the  court  cease  for  this  morning,  and  I  will  give  orders  that  my  lord  governor 
shall  dine  to-day  much  to  his  satisfaction."  "  That,"  quoth  Sancho,  "is  what  I 
desire ;  give  us  fair  play,  feed  us  well,  and  then  let  cases  and  questions  rain  upon 
me  ever  so  thick  I  will  dispatch  them  in  a  trice." 

The  steward  was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  it  would  have  gone  much  against 
his  conscience  to  starve  so  excellent  a  governor;  besides,  he  intended  to  come 
to  a  conclusion  wit^  him  that  very  night,  and  to  play  off  the  last  trick  he  had 
in  commission. 

Kow  Sancho,  having  dined  to  his  heart's  oontent,  though  against  all  the  rules 
and  aphorisms  of  doctor  Tirteafuera,  when  the  cloth  was  removed,  a  courier 
arrived  with  a  letter  from  Don  Quixote  to  the  governor  Sancho  desired  the 
secretary  to  read  it  first  to  himself,  and  then,  if  it  contained  nothing  that  re- 
quired secrecy,  to  read  it  aloud.  The  secretary  having  done  as  he  was  com- 
manded, '*  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  weU  may  it  be  read  aloud,  for  what  signer  Don 
Quixote  writes  to  your  lordship  deserves  to  be  engraven  in  letters  of  gold.  Fra^ 
listen  to  me.* 

DON  aUJXOTX  ns  la.  SEIXOHA  to  8AKCH0  FAVZA,  OOVUBKOB  OF  JHB  XSIANU 
OF   BARATABTA 

"  When  I  expected,  friend  Sancho,  to  have  heard  only  of  thy  carelessness  and 
blunders,  I  have  had  accounts  of  thy  vigilance  and  discretion ;  for  which  I  return 
particular  thanks  to  heaven,  that  can  raise  up  the  lowest  from  their  poverty,  and 
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oonvert  the  fool  into  a  wise  man.  I  am  told,  that  as  a  goremor  thoa  art  a  num. ; 
yet,  as  a  man  thou  art  scarcely  above  the  brute  creature— «ach  is  the  hnznility 
of  thy  demeanour.    But  I  would  observe  to  thee,  Sancho,  that  it  is  often  expe- 
dient and  necessary,  for  the  due  support  of  authority,  to  act  in  contradiction  to 
the  humility  of  the  heart.    The  personal  adornments  of  one  that  is  raised  to  a 
high  situation  must  correspond  with  his  present  greatness,  and  not  with  his 
former  lowliness :  let  thy  apparel,  therefore,  be  good  and  becoming :  for  the  hedge- 
stake  when  decorated  no  longer  appears  what  it  really  is.     I  do  not  mean,  that 
thou  should*8t  wear  jewels,  or  finery,  nor,  being  a  judge,  would  I  have  thee  dress 
like  a  soldier ;  but  adorn  thyself  in  a  manner  suitable  to  thy  employment.      To 
gain  the  good- will  of  thy  people,  two  things,  among  others,  thou  must  not  fail 
to  observe  :  one  is  to  be  courteous  to  aU — that,  indeed,  I  have  already  told  thee; 
the  other  is  to  take  especial  care  that  the  people  be  exposed  to  no  scarcity  of 
fbod:  for,  with  the  poor, -hunger  is,  of  aU  afflictions  the  most  insupportable. 
Publish  few  edicts,  but  let  those  be  good ;  and,  above  aU,  see  that  they  are  yreH 
observed ;  for  edicts  that  are  not  kept  are  the  same  as  not  made,  and  serve  only 
to  show  that  the  prince,  though  he  had  wisdom  and  authority  to  make  them,  had 
not  the  courage  to  insist  upon  their  execution.    Laws  that  threaten,  and  are  not 
enforced,  become  like  king  Log,  whose  croaking  subjects  first  feared,  then  de- 
spised him.    Be  a  father  to  virtuQ,  and  a  step-father  to  vice.  ^  Be  not  always 
severe,  nor  always  mild;  but  choose  the  happy  mean  between  them,  which  is  the 
true  point  of  discretion.    Visit  the  prisons,  the  shambles,  and  the  markets ;  for 
there  the  presence  of  the  governor  is  l^ghly  necessary:  such  attention  is  a 
comfort  to  the  prisoner  hoping  for  release ;  it  is  a  terror  to  the  butchers^  who 
then  dare  not  make  use  of  fSedse  weights ;  and  the  same  effect  is  produced  on  all 
other  dealers.     Shouldst  thou  unhappily  be  secretly  inclined  to  avarice,  to 
gluttony  or  women,  which  I  hope  thou  art  not,  avoid  showing  thyself  gmlty  of 
these  vices ;  for,  when  those  who  are  concerned  with  thee  discover  thy  nding 
passion,  they  will  assault  thee  on  that  quarter,  nor  leave  thee  till  they  have 
effected  thy  destruction.     View,  and   re-view,  consider  and  re-consider  llie 
counsels  and  documents  I  gave  thee  in  writing  before  thy  departure  hence  to  thy 
government ;  and  in  them  thou  wilt  find  a  choice  supply  1o  sustain  thee  through 
the  toils  and  difficulties  which  governors  must  continually  encounter.    Write  to 
thy  patrons,  the  duke  and  duchess,  and  show  thyself  gratefid :  for  ingratitode  is 
the  daught^  of  pride,  and  one  of  the  greatest  sins ;  whereas  he  who  is  grateful  to 
those  that  haVe  done  him  service,  thereby  testifies  that  he  will  be  grateful  also 
to  GK>d,  his  constant  benefiEtctor. 

My  lady  duchess  has  dispatched  a  messenger  to  thy  wife  Teresa  with  thy 
hunting  suit,  and  also  a  present  from  herself.  We  expect  an  answer  every 
moment.  I  have  been  a  little  out  of  order  with  a  certain  catdawing  which  befel 
me,  not  much  to  the  advantage  of  my  nose ;  but  it  was  nothing;  for,  if  there  are 
enchanters  who  persecute  me,  there  are  others  who  defend  me.  Let  me  xnow  if 
the  steward  who  is  with  thee  had  any  hand  in  the  actions  of  the  Trifeddi,  as 
thou  hast  suspected ;  and  give  me  advice,  from  time  to  time,  of  aU  that  happens 
to  thee,  since  the  diatance  between  us  is  so  short.  I  think  of  quitting  this  idle 
life  very  soon ;  for  I  was  not  bom  for  luxury  and  ease.  A  circumstance  has 
occurred  which  may,  I  believe,  tend  to  deprive  me  of  the  fiftvour  of  the  duke  and 
duchess ;.  but,  though  it  afflicts  me  much,  it  affects  not  my  determination,  for  1 
must  comply  with  the  duties  of  my  profession  in  preference  to  any  other  claim , 
as  it  is  often  said,  Amicus  Fhto^  sed  magu  amioa^  Vmtw,  I  write  this  in 
Latin,  being  persuaded  that  thou  hast  learned  that  language  since  thy  promotion. 
Farewell,  and  God  have  thee  in  his  keeping :  so  mayest  Siou  escape  the  pity  of 
the  world. 

Thy  Mend, 
''Dov  QinxoTB  DB  lA  Makgsa.*' 
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Sanchi*  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  letter,  which  was  praised  for  its 
wisdom  by  all  who  heard  it;  and,  rising  from  table,  he  took  his  secretary 
with  him  into  his  private  chamber,  being  desirons  to  send  an  immediate  answer 
to  his  master ;  and  he  ordered  him  to  write,  without  adding  or  diminishing  a  tittle, 
what  he  should  dictate  to  him.    He  was  obeyed,  and  the  answer  was  as  follows: 

sijrcHO  PAmsA.  to  don  qxtizotb  db  la.  kakcea. 

"  I  am  so  taken  up  with  business,  that  I  have  scarcely  time  either  to  scratch  my 
head  or  even  to  pare  my  nails,  and  therefore,  God  help  me  !  I  wear  them  very 
long.  I  tell  your  worship  this,  that  you  may  not  wonder  why  I  have  given  you 
no  account  before  of  my  well  or  ill-being  in  this  government,  where  I  suffer  more 
hunger  than  when  we  both  wandered  about  through  woods  and  deserts. 

*  My  lord  duke  wrote  to  me  the  other  day,  to  tell  me  of  certain  spies  that  were 
Gome  into  this  island  to  take  away  my  life ;  but,  as  yet,  I  have  been  able  to  find 
none,  except  a  certain  doctor,  hired  by  the  islanders  to  kill  their  governors.  Hg 
•alls  himself  doctor  Pedro  Bezio,  and  is  a  native  of  Tirteafuera ;  so  your  worship 
may  see  by  his  name  that  one  is  in  danger  of  dying  under  his  hands.  The  same 
doctor  owns  that  he  does  not  cure  distempers,  but  prevents  them,  for  which  he 
prescribes  nothing  but  fasting  and  fasting,  till  he  reduces  his  patient  to  bare  bones; 
as  if  a  consumptitn  was  not  worse  than  a  fever.  In  short,  by  this  man's  help,  I 
am  in  a  fair  way  to  perish  by  hunger  and  vexation;  and,  instead  of  coming 
hither,  as  I  expected,  to  eat  hot,  and  dnnk  cool,  and  lay  my  body  at  night  between 
HoUand  sheets,  upon  soft  beds  of  down,  I  am  come  to  do  penance,  like  a  hermit ; 
and  this  goes  so  much  against  me  that,  I  do  believe,  the  devil  will  have  me  at 
last. 

''Hitherto,  1  have  neither  touched  fee  nor  bribe;  and  how  I  am  to  fare  here- 
after, I  know  not;  but  I  have  been  told  that  it  was  the  custom  with  the  governors 
of  this  island,  on  taking  possession,  to  receive  a  good  round  sum  by  way  of  gift 
or  loan  from  the  townVpeople,  and  furthermore,  that  it  is  the  same  in  aU  other 
governments. 

"  One  night,  as  I  was  going  the  round,  I  met  a  very  comely  damsel  in  man*s 
clothes,  and  a  brother  of  hers  in  those  of  a  woman.  My  sewer  fell  in  love  with 
the  girl,  and  has  thoughts  of  making  her  his  wife,  and  I  have  pitched  upon  the 
youth  for  my  son-in-law.  To-day  we  both  intend  to  disclose  our  minds  to  their 
father,  who  is  one  Diego  de  la  Liana,  a  gentleman,  and  as  good  a  christian  as  one 
can  desire. 

<'  I  visit  the  markets,  as  your  worship  advised  me  and  yesterday  I  found  a  huckster 
woman  pretending  to  sell  new  hazel-nuts,  and,  finding  that  she  had  mixed  them 
with  such  as  were  old  and  rotten,  I  condemned  them  aU  to  the  use  of  the  hospital- 
boys,  who  well  knew  how  to  pick  the  good  from  the  bad,  and  forbade  her  to  appear 
in  the  market  again  for  fifteen  days.  The  people  say  I  did  well  in  this  matter, 
for  it  is  a  common  opinion  in  this  town  that  there  is  not  a  worse  sort  of  people 
than  your  market-women :  for  they  are  all  shameless,  hard-hearted,  and  impudent; 
and  I  verily  believe  it  is  so,  by  those  I  have  seen  in  other  places. 

« I  am  mightily  pleased  that  my  lady  duchess  has  written  to  my  wife  Teresa 
Fanza,  and  sent  her  the  present  your  worship  mentions ;  I  hope  one  time  or  other 
to  requite  her  goodness :  pray  kiss  her  honour's  hands  in  my  name,  and  tell  her 
she  has  not  thrown  her  favours  into  a  rent  sack,  as  she  will  find. 

'*  I  should  be  grieved  to  hear  that  you  had  any  cross-reckonings  with  my  lord 
and  lady ;  for,  if  your  worship  quarrels  with  them,  'tis  I  must  come  to  the 
ground;  and,  since  you  warn  me  of  all  things  not  to  be  ungrateful,  it  would 
ill  become  your  worship  to  be  so  towards  those  who  have  done  you  so  many  kind- 
nesses, and  entertained  you  so  nobly  in  their  castle. 

**  The  cat-business  I  don't  understand— one  of  the  tricks,  mayhap,  of  your 
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worship*!  old  enemies,  fhe  enchanters;  bat  I  shall  know  more  aboat  it  wlien  we 
meet. 

« I  wonld  fain  send  yonr  worship  a  token,  but  I  cannot  tell  what,  unlees  it  be 
some  little  clyster-pipes  which  they  make  here  very  corioTisly ;  but,  if  I  eontinne 
in  office,  I  shall  get  fees  and  otlier  pickings  worth  sending  you.  If  my  wife 
Teresa  Fanza  writes  to  me,  be  so  kind  as  to  pay  the  postage  and  send  me  the  letter; 
for  I  have  a  mighty  desire  to  know  how  £ues  it  with  her,  and  my  house,  and 
children.  So  heaven  protect  your  worship  £rom  evil-minded  enchanters,  and  bring 
me  salb  and  sound  out  of  this  government ;  which  I  very  much  doubt,  seeing  how 
I  am  treated  by  doctor  Pedro  Beaio. 

"  Your  worship's  servant, 

^*  Sanoho  Fahza^  the  governor.'* 

The  secretary  sealed  the  letter,  and  it  was  forthwith  dispatched  by  the 
courier;  and,  as  it  was  now  judged  expedient  to  release  the  governor  hwn  the 
troubles  of  office,  measures  were  concerted  by  those  who  had  the  management  of 
these  jests.  Sanoho  passed  that  afternoon  in  making  divers  regulations  for  the 
benefit  of  his  people.  Among  others,  he  strictly  prohibited  the  monopoly  and 
forestalling  of  provisions ;  wines  he  allowed  to  be  imported*  from  all  parts, 
requiring  only  the  merchant  to  declare  of  what  growth  it  was,  that  a  just  price 
might  be  set  upon  it ;  and  whoever  adulterated  it,  or  gave  it  a  idse  name,  should 
be  punished  with  death.  He  moderated  the  prices  of  all  sorts  of  hose  and  shoes, 
especially  the  latter,  the  current  price  of  iniieh  he  thought  exorbitant.  He 
limited  Uie  wages  of  servants,  whidi  were  mounting  fast  to  an  extravagant  height 
He  laid  several  penalties  upon  all  those  who  ^ould  sing  lewd  and  immorBl 
songs,  either  by  day  or  by  night;  and  prohibited  the  vagrant  blind  from  going 
about  singing  Uieir  miracles  in  rhyme,  unless  they  could  produce  unquestion- 
able evidence  of  their  truth :  being  persuaded  that  such  oounterfeit  tales  brought 
discredit  upon  those  which  were  genuine.  He  appointed  an  overseer  of  the 
poor, — not  to  persecute  them,  but  to  examine  their  true  elaims :  for  under  the 
disguise  of  pretended  lameness  and  counterfeit  sores  are  often  foimd  study 
thieves  and  hale  drunkards.  In  short,  he  made  many  good  and  wholesome 
ordinances,  which  are  still  observed  in  that  town ;  and,  bearing  his  name,  are 
called,  "The  liegulations  of  the  great  Governor  Saneho  Panza."* 


•The  various  Abmes  meiitionad  in  thiBtnd  the  praosdwg  chtptsn  n^>eotiii|  ihe  moiiopol7<'' 
provisions,  the  insolence  and  dishonesty  of  the  vendeis,  ue  idhsness  and  eztoitioB  of  asmntti 
and  the  numerous  tricks  of  vaarant  impostors,  aie  shown  by  PoUioer  to  be  erils  nelly  czmg 
at  that  period,  and  still  the  svJ^ects  of  oonplaint 
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CHAPTER    LII. 

IN  WHICH  U  BBCOBDBO  THfi  AliVXHTUIlB  OF  THE  SECOND  AnTLIGTBD  XATBOM, 
0THEBWI8B  CALLED  DONNA.  R0DBI0UB21 

ID  Hamete  relates  that  Don  Quixote,  being 

>   now  properly  healed  of  hie  wounds,  began  to 

think  the  life  he  led  in  that  castle  was  against 

all  the  rules  of  his  profession,  and  therefore 

L  he  determined  to  request  his  noble  host 

f  and  hostess  to  grant  him  their  permission  tc 

depart  for    Saragossa,  as   the  approaching 

tournament  drew  near,  wherein  he  proposed 

to  win  the  suit'bf  armour  which  was  the  prize  at  that  festival. 

But  as  he  was  dining  one  day  with  their  highnesses,  and  preparing  to  unfold 
his  purpose,  lo  !  two  women,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  entered  the  great  hall,  and 
one  of  them,  advancing  towards  the  table,  threw  herself  at  Don  Quixote's  feet, 
which  she  embraced,  at  the  same  time  pouring  forth  so  many  groans  that  all 
present  were  astonished ;  and  the  duke  and  duchess  suspected  it  to  be  some  jest 
of  their  domestics,  yet  the  groans  and  sobs  of  the  female  appeared  so  much  like 
real  distress  that  they  were  in  doubt,  until  the  compassionate  Don  Quixote  raised 
her  from  the  ground,  and  preyailed  with  her  to  remove  the  veil  from  her  weeping 
visage,  when,  to  their  surprise,  they  beheld  the  duenna  Donna  Bodriguez,  accom- 
panied by  her  unfortunate  daughter,  who  had  been  deluded  by  the  rich  farmer's 
son.  This  discovery  was  a  fresh  cause  of  amazement,  especially  to  the  duke 
and  duchess,  for,  though  they  knew  the  good  woman's  simplicity  and  foUy,  they 
had  not  thought  her  quite  so  absurd.  At  length  Donna  Bodriguez,  turning  to 
her  lord  and  lady,  **  Hay  it  please  your  excellencies,*'  said  she,  **  to  permit  me 
to  speak  with  this  gentleman,  by  whom  I  hope  to  be  relieved  from  a  perplexity 
in  which  we  are  involved  by  a  cruel  impudent  villain.'*  The  duke  told  her  that 
she  had  his  permission  to  say  whatever  she  pleased  to  Don  Quixote.  Whereupon 
addressing  herself  to  the  knight,  she  said,  ''It  ia  not  long,  valorous  knight,  since 
I  gave  you  an  account  how  basely  and  treacherously  a  wicked  peasant  had  naed, 
my  poor  dear  child,  this  unfortunate  girl  here  present,  and  you  promised  me  to 
stand  up  in  her  defence  and  see  her  righted ;  and  now  I  understand  that  you  are 
about  to  leave  this  castle  in  search  of  good  adventuros — which  Qod  send  you — 
my  desire  is  that,  before  you  go  forth  into  the  wide  world,  you  would  challenge 
that  graceless  villain,  and  force  him  to  wed  my  daughter,  as  he  promised  before 
he  overcame  her  maiden  scruples;  for  to  expect  justice  in  this  affair  from  my  lord 
duke  would,  for  the  reasons  I  mentioned  to  you,  be  to  look  for  pears  on  an  elm 
tree ;  so  heaven  preserve  your  worship,  and  still  be  our  defence." 

"Worthy  madam,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  with  much  gravity  and stateliness, 
''moderate  your  tear&-*K)r  rather  dry  them  up,  and  spare  your  sighs;  for  I 
take  upon  me  the  charge  of  seeing  your  daughter's  wrongs  redress^ :  though 
it  had  been  better  if  she  had  not  been  so  ready  to  believe  the  promises  of 
lovers,  who,  lor  the  most  part,  are  forward  to  make  promises,  and  very  slow 
to  perform  them.  However,  I  will,  with  my  loM  duke's  leave,  depart  imme- 
diately in  search  of  this  ungracious  youth,  and  will  dudlenge  and  slay  him  if  ha 
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refuse  to  perform  his  contract :  for  the  chief  end  and  purpose  of  mj  profearion 
is,  to  spare  the  humble,  and  chastise  the  proud; — ^I  mean,  to  succour   the 
wretched,  and  destroy  the  oppressor."     "  Sir  knight,"^  said  the  duke,  "  you  need 
not  trouble  yourself  to  seek  the  rustic  of  whom  this  good  duenna  complains; 
nor  need  you  ask  my  permission  to  challenge  him :  regard  him  as  already  clial- 
lenged,  and  leave  it  to  me  to  oblige  him  to  answer  it,  and  meet  you  in  person 
here  in  this  castle,  within  the  lists,  where  all  the  usual  ceremonies  shall  be 
observed,  and  impartial  justice  distributed ;  conformable  to  the  practice  of  all 
princes,  who  grant  the  lists  to  combatants  within  the  bounds  of  theit  territorieB.*' 
"Upon  that  assurance,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "with  your  grace's  leave,  I  waive 
on  this  occasion  the  punctilios  of  my  gentility,  and  degrade  myself  to  the  level 
of  the  offender,  that  he  may  be  qualified  to  meet  me  in  equal  combat.     Thus 
then,  though  absent,  I  challenge  and  defy  him,  upon  account  of  the  injury  he  has 
done  in  deceiving  tiiis  poor  girl,  who  through  his  fault,  is  no  longer  a  maiden ; 
and  he  shall  either  perform  his  promise  of  becoming  her  lawful  husband  or  die 
in  the  contest."     Thereupon  pulling  off  his  glove,  he  cast  it  into  the  middle  oi 
the  hall,  and  the  duke  immediately  took  it  up,  declaring,  as  he  had  done  before, 
that  he  accepted  the  challenge  in  the  name  of  lus  vassal,  and  that  the  oombat 
should  take  place  six  dap  after,  in  the  inner  court  of  lus  castle :  the  arms  to  be 
those  customary  among  knights—namely  a  lance,  shield,  and  laced  suit  of  armour, 
and  all  the  other  pieces,  without  deceit,  fraud,  or  any  superstition  whatever,  to 
be  first  viewed  and  examined  by  the  judges  of  the  field.     "  But  first  it  will  be 
necessary,"  he  further  said,  "  that  this  good  duenna  here,  and  this  naugrhty 
damsel,  should  commit  the  justice  of  their  cause  to  the  hand  of  their  champion 
Don  Quixote :  for  otherwise  the  challenge  would  become  void  and  nothing  be 
done."     "I  do  commit  it,"  answered  the  duenna.     "And  I  too,"  added  the 
daughter,  all  in  tears,  ashamed,  and  confused. 

'Die  day  being  fixed,  and  the  duke  determined  within  himself  what  should  be 
done,  the  mourning  suppUcants  retired ;  at  the  same  time,  the  duchess  gave  orders 
that  they  should  not  be  regarded  as  domestics,  but  as  ladies-errant,  who  came  to 
seek  justice  in  her  castle.  A  separate  apartment  was,  therefore,  allotted  to  them, 
and  &ey  were  served  as  strangers, — to  the  amusement  of  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold, who  could  not  imagine  what  was  to  be  the  end  of  the  folly  and  presumption  | 
on  the  part  of  the  duenna  and  her  forsaken  daughter.  * 

A  choice  dessert  to  their  entertaininent  now  succeeded,  and  to  give  it  a  happy 
completion,  in  came  the  page  who  had  carried  the  letters  and  presents  to  govemoi 
Sancho's  wife  Teresa.  The  duke  and  duchess  were  much  pleased  at  his  return, 
and  eager  to  learn  the  particulars  of  his  journey.  He  said  in  reply  to  their 
inquiries,  that  he  could  not  give  his  report  so  publidy,  nor  in  few  words,  and 
therefore  entreated  their  graces  would  be  pleased  to  hear  it  in  private,  and  in  the 
meantime  accept  of  what  amusement  the  letters  he  had  brought  might  afford. 
He  thereupon  delivered  his  packet,  when  one  of  the  letters  was  found  to  be 
addressed  "  To  my  lady  duchess,  of  I  know  not  where,"  and  the  other,  '*  To  my 
husband,  Sancho  Panza,  governor  of  the  island  of  Barataria,  whom  God  prosper 
more  years  than  me."  The  duchess's  cake  was  dough,  as  it  is  said,  till  die  had 
perused  her  letter,  which  she  eagerly  opened,  and,  after  hastily  running  her  eye 
over  it,  finding  nothing  that  required  secrecy,  she  read  it  aloud  to  the  duke  and 
the  rest  of  the  company,  and  the  following  were  its  contents. 

TEEBSA  7AirZi.*S  LKTTJSB  TO   THE  DUCHESS. 

"  My  lady, 
"  The  letter  your  greatness  sent  to  me,  made  me  right  glad,  and,  in  faith,  ] 
longed  for  it  mightily.     The  string  of  corals  is  very  good,  and  my  husband's 
hunting  suit  comes  not  short  of  it.    All  the  people  in  our  town  talk  of  youi 
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Ixidjvhip's  goodness  in  making'  my  husband  a  goTemor,  though  nobody  believes 
it ; — especially  the  priest  fmd  master  Nicholas  the  barber,  and  ti^e  bachelor  Samson 
Carrasoo.  But  what  care  I  ?  for  so  long  as  the  thing  is  so  as  it  is,  they  may 
say  what  they  list ;  though,  to  own  the  truth,  I  should  not  haye  belieyed  it 
myself  but  for  the  corals  and  the  habit ;  for  in  this  Tillage  everybody  takes  my 
husband  for  a  dolt,  and  cannot  think  what  government  he  can  be  good  for,  but 
over  a  herd  of  goats.  God  be  his  guide,  and  speed  him  in  what  is  best  for  his 
children.  As  for  me,  dear  honey-sweet  madam,  I  am  bent  upon  making  hay 
while  the  sun  shines,  and  hie  mc  to  court,  to  loll  in  my  coach,  though  it  mokes 
a  thousand,  that  I  could  name,  stare  their  eyes  out  to  see  me.  So  pray  bid  my 
husband  to  send  me  a  little  money, — and  let  it  be  enough :  for  I  reckon  it  is  dear 
living  at  court,  where  bread  sells  for  sixpence,  and  meat  for  thirty  maravedis  the 
pound,  which  is  a  judgment ;  and  if  he  is  not  for  my  going,  let  him  send  me 
word  in  time,  for  my  feet  tingle  to  be  on  the  tramp ;  and  besides,  my  neighbours 
all  tell  me  that  if  I  and  my  daughter  go  stately  and  filDe  at  court,  my  husband  will 
be  better  known  by  me  than  I  by  him ;  and  to  be  sure,  many  will  ask,  what 
ladies  are  those  in  that  coach?  and  will  be  told  by  a  footman  of  ours  that  'tis  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  Sancho  Fanza,  governor  of  the  island  of  Barataria ;  and  so 
shall  my  husband  be  known,  and  I  much  looked  upon — to  Borne  for  everything ! 

'*  I  am  as  sorry  as  sorry  can  bo,  that  hereabouts  there  has  been  no  gathering  of 
acorns  this  year  of  any  account ;  but>  for  oil  that,  I  send  your  highness  about  half 
a  peck,  which  I  went  to  the  hiUs  for,  and  with  my  own  hands  picked  them  one 
by  one,  and  could  find  no  better — ^I  wish  they  had  been  as  big  as  ostrich  eggs. 

"  Pray  let  not  your  mightiness  forget  to  write  to  me,  and  I  will  take  care  to 
answer,  and  send  you  tidings  of  my  health,  and  all  the  news  of  the  village  where 
I  now  remain,  praying  our  Lord  to  preserve  your  greatness,  and  not  to  forget  me 
Mj  daughter  Sanchica  and  my  son  kiss  your  ladyship's  hands. 

*'  She  who  is  more  minded  to  see  than  to  write  to  your  ladyship, 

"  Tour  servant, 

"  Tjebesa.  Paitza.." 

Teresa's  letter  gave  great  pleasure  to  all  who  heard  it,  especially  the  duke  and 
duchess,  insomuch  that  her  gjace  asked  Don  Quixote  if  he  thought  her  letter  to 
the  governor  might  with  propriety  be  opened,  as  it  must  needs  be  admirable  :  to 
which  he  repli^  that,  to  satisfy  her  highness's  curiosity,  he  would  open  it. 
Accordingly  he  did  so,  and  found  it  to  contain  what  follows : — 

TXBESA   PAKZA's  LETTSB   TO   HBB  .'HTSBAND   SANCHO  PAKZA. 

'*  I  received  thy  letter,  dear  husband  of  my  soul,  and  I  vow  and  swear  to  thee, 

as  I  am  a  catholic  christian,  that  I  was  within  two  fingers'  breadth  of  running 

mad  with  joy.    Yes,  indeed,  when  1  came  to  hear  that  thou  wast  a  governor, 

methought  I  should  have  dropped  down  dead  for  mere  gladness ;  for  'tis  said, 

thou  know'st,  that  sudden  joy  kills  as  soon  as  great  sorrow.     And  as  for  our 

daughter   Sanchica,  verily  she   could  not  contain   herself,  for   pure   pleasure. 

There  I  had  before  my  eyes  thy  suit,  and  the  corals  sent  by  my  lady  duchess 

about  my  neck,  and  the  letters  in  my  hands,  and  the  young  man  that  brought 

them  standing  by;  yet,  for  all  that,  I  thought  it  could  be  nothing  but  a  dream :  for 

who  could  tlunk  that  a  goatherd  should  ever  come  to  be  a  governor  of  islands ! 

My  mother  used  to  say  that,  'he  who  would  see  much  must  Hve  long.'  I  say  this 

because,  if  I  live  longer,  1  hope  to  seo  more ; — ^no,  faith,  I  shall  not  rest  till  I  see 

thoe  a  tax-farmer,  or  a  collector  of  the  customs :  for,  though  they  be  offices  that 

send  many  to  the  devil,  there  is  much  money  to  be  touched  and  turned.    My 

lady  duchess  will  tell  theo  how  I  have  a  huge  longing  to  go  to  court — think  of  it, 

and  let  me  know  thy  mind :  for  I  would  fiun  do  thee  credit  there  by  riding  in  a 

coach. 
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"  Neither  the  priest,  the  barber,  the  bachelor,  nor  ev^n  the  sexton,  can  yet 
believe  thou  art  a  governor,  and  will  have  it  Ihat  it  is  all  a  cheat,  or  a  matter  of 
enchantment,  like  the  rest  of  thy  master  Don  Qnizote*s  afS&irs ;  and  Sanuaon  sajB 
he  will  find  thee  out,  and  drive  this  government  ont  of  thy  pate,  and  soour  thj 
master's  brains.    But  I  only  laugh  at  tiiem,  and  look  upon  my  string  of  oorala,  and 
think  how  to  make  thy  suit  of  green  into  a  habit  for  our  daught^.     I  sent  mj 
lady  duchess  a  parcel  of  acorns : — I  wish  they  had  been  of  gold.    Pr'ythee  s^id 
me  some  strings  of  pearl,  if  they  are  in  fiBshion  in  that  same  isUind.    The  news 
of  our  town  is  that  Berrneca  has  married  her  daughter  to  a  sorry  painter,  wbo  came 
here  and  undertook  any  sort  of  work.    The  corporation  employed  him  to  paint 
the  king's  arms  over  the  gate  of  the  town-house.    He  asked  them  two  ducats  tor 
the  job,  which  they  paid  beforehand;  so  he  fell  to  it,  and  worked  eight  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  had  made  nothing  of  it,  and  said  he  could  not  bring  his  hand 
to  paint  such  trumpery,  and  returned  the  money ;  yet,  for  all  that  he  married  in 
the  name  of  a  good  workman.     The  truth  is  he  has  left  his  brushes,  and  taken  up 
the  spade,  and  goes  to  the  field  like  a  gentleman.    Pedro  de  Lobo's  son  has  taken 
orders,  and  shaven  his  crown,  meaning  to  be  a  priest    Minguilla,  Mingo  Silvato's 
niece,  hearing  of  it,  is  suing  him  upon  a  promise  of  marriage : — evil  UmgneB  do 
not  stick  to  say  she  is  with  child  by  him ;  but  he  denies  it  stiffly.    We  have  had 
no  olives  this  year,  nor  is  there  a  drop  of  vinegar  to  be  had  in  all  the  town.     A 
company  of  foot-soldiers  passed  through  here,  and  carried  off  with  them  three 
girls — I  will  not  say  who  they  are;  mayhap  they  will  retam,  and  somebody  or  other 
marry  them  with  all  their  faults.    Sanchica  makes  bone-lace,  and  gets  eight 
maravedis  a-day,  which  she  drops  into  a  saving-box,  to  help  her  towards  hofaat- 
hold  stuff;  bi],t  now  that  she  is  a  govemor*s  daughter  she  has  no  need  to  weak, 
for  thou  wilt  give  her  a  portion  without  it.    The  fountain  in  our  market-place  is 
dried  up.    A  thunderbolt  fell  upon  the  pillory,  and  there  may  they  all  h^t !  I 
expect  an  answer  to  this,  and  about  my  going  to  court.    And  so  God  grant  thee 
more  years  than  myself,  or  as  many,  for  I  would  not  willingly  leave  thee  behind 
me. 

"  Thy  wife, 

"  Tkrtoa  Pakza.'* 

This  letter  caused  much  merriment^  applause,  and  admiration ;  and  to  complete 
all,  the  courier  now  arrived,  who  brought  the  letter  sent  by  Sancho  to  his  master, 
which  was  also  read  aloud,  and  occasioned  the  governor's  folly  to  be  much  ques- 
tioned. The  duchess  retired  to  hear  from  the  page  the  parttookrs  of  his  journey 
to  Sancho's  village,  all  of  which  he'  related  very  minutely,  without  omitting  t 
single  circumstance.  He  delivered  the  aooms,  also  a  cheese,  which  Tetem 
presented  as  an  excellent  one,  and  better  than  those  of  Tronchon.  These  the 
duchess  received  with  great  satisfaction ;  and  here  we  will  leave  them,  to  record 
how  the  government  ended  of  the  great  Sancho  Panza,  the  flower  and  mirror  of 
all  island  governors. 
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CHAPTEE    LIII. 


OF  TEB  TOnSOME  IKD   hVD  O0KCLU8ION  OP  8AVCH0  PJUTZA  S  OOTSBmRXT; 

^  -      >^ —  ^  T  ia  in  Vain  to  expect  nniformity  in  the  affaira 

^  ^  of  this  life ;  the  whole  seems  rather  to  be  in  a 
course  of  perpetual  change.  The  seasons  from 
year  to  year  run  in  their  appointed  drde,  spring 
is  succeeded  by  summer,  summer  by  autumn, 
and  autumn  by  winter,  whieh  is  again  followed 
by  the  season  of  renoration ;  and  thus  they 
perform  their  ererlasting  round.  But  man's 
mortal  career  has  no  such  renewal :  from  infancy  to  age  it  hastens  onward  to  its 
end,  and  to  the  beginning  of  that  state  which  has  neither  change  nor  termination. 
Sudi  are  the  reflections  of  Gid  Hamete,  the  Mahomedan  philosopher ;  for  many, 
by  a  natural  sense,  without  the  light  of  faith,  haye  dificoyered  the  changeful 
uncertainty  of  our  present  condition,  and  the  eternal  duration  of  that  which  is  to 
come.  In  this  place,  howeyer,  our  author  alludes  only  to  the  instability  oi 
Sancho's  fortune,  and  the  brief  duration  of  his  goyerament,  which  so  suddenly 
expired,  dissolyed,  and  yanished  like  a  dream. 

The  goyemnr  being  in  bed  on  the  seyenth  night  of  his  administration,  not  sated 
with  bread  nor  wine,  but  with  sitting  in  judgment,  deciding  causes,  and  making 
statutes  and  proclamations ;  and  just  at  the  moment  when  sleep,  in  despite  of 
hunger,  was  dosing  his  eyelids,  he  heard  such  a  noise  of  belLs  and  yoices  that  he 
yerily  bought  the  whole  island  had  been  sinking.  He  started  up  in  his  bed,  and 
listened  with  great  attention,  to  find  out,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  so  alarming  an 
uproar:  but  fix  from  discoyering  it,  his  confusion  and  terror  were  only  augmented 
by  the  din  of  an  infinite  number  of  trumpets  and  drums  being  added  to  the  former 
noises.  Quitting  his  bed,  he  put  on  his  slippers,  on  account  of  the  damp  floor ; 
but,  without  night-gown,  or  other  apparel,  he  opened  his  chamber  door,  and  saw 
more  than  .twenty  persons  coming  along  a  gallery  with  lighted  torches  in  their 
hands,  and  their  swords  drawn,  all  crying  aloud,  "  Arm,  aim,  my  lord  goyeraor, 
arm ! — a  world  of  enemies  are  got  into  the  island,  and  we  are  undone  for  eyer,  if 
your  conduct  and  yalour  do  not  saye  us."  Thus  adyandng  with  noise  and  dLs- 
order,  they  came  up  to  where  Sancho  stood,  astonished  and  stnpified  with  what 
he  heard  and  saw.  ''Arm  yourself  quickly,  my  lord,*'  said  one  of  them,  "unless 
you  would  be  ruined,  and  the  whole  island  with  you."  "  What  hayel  to  do  with 
arming,"  replied  Bancho,  *'  who  know  nothing  of  arms  or  fighting  ?  It  were 
better  to  leaye  these  matters  to  my  master  Don  Quixote,  who  will  dispatch  them 
and  secure  us  in  a  trice :  for,  as  I  am  a  sinner  to  Qod,  I  understand  nothing  at 
all  of  these  hurly-burlys."  ''How!  signer  goyemor?"  said  another;  "what 
faint-heartedness  is  this !  Here  we  bring  you  arms  and  weapons — harness  your- 
self, my  lord,  and  come  forth  to  the  market-place,  and  be  our  leader  and  our 
captain,  vhich,  as  goyemor,  you  ought  to  be."  "  Why  then  arm  me,  in  God'f 
name,"  replied  Sancho :  and  instantly  they  brought  two  lai^  old  targets,  which  . 
they  had  proyided  for  the  occasion,  and,  without  allowing  him  to  put  on  other 
gannents,  dapped  them  oyer  his  shirt,  the  one  before  and  the  oUier  behind. 
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They  throBt  his  arms  through  holes  they  had  made  in  them,  and  boimits 
fast  together  with  cords  that  the  poor  commander  remained  cased  and  bor-r 
as  stiff  and  straight  as  a  spindle^  without  power  to  bend  his  kneee»  or  itiiiL 


stop.  They  then  put  a  lance  into  his  hand,  upon  which  he  leaned  to  keeps 
self  up  ;  and,  thus  accoutred,  they  desired  him  to  lead  on  and  animate  bis  p^ 
for  he  being  their  north-pole,  their  lanthom,  and  their  morning  star,  their  i-^ 
could  not  fail  to  hare  a  prosperous  issue.  **  How  should  I  march — ▼xttdi 
I  am !"  said  the  governor,  •*  when  I  cannot  stir  a  joint  between  these  K^ 
that  press  into  my  flesh  ?  Your  only  way  is  to  carry  me  in  your  arms,  ss: 
me  athwart,  or  set  me  upright,  at  some  gate,  which  I  will  maintain  eith^^^ 
my  lance  or  my  body."  "  Fie,  signer  governor  !**  said  another,  «*  it  is  Ecrf  I 
than  the  targets  that  hinders  your  marching.  Hasten  and  exert  youi^- 
time  advances,  the  enemy  pours  in  upon  us,  and  eveiy  moment  increiKt 
danger.'*. 
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The  rnifortunate  goyemor,  tliiis  urged  and  upbraided,  made  efforts  to  move, 
and  down  he  fell,  with  such  violence  that  he  thought  every  bone  had  been  broken; 
and  there  he  lay,  like  a  tortoise  in  his  shell,  or  like  a  flitch  of  bacbn  packe ) 


between  two  boards,  or  like  a  boat  on  the  sands,  keel  upwards.  Though  they 
daw  his  disaster,  those  jesting  rogues  had  no  compassion ;  on  the  contrary,  putting 
jut  their  torches,  they  renewed  the  alarm,  and,  with  terrible  noise  and  precipi- 
tation, trampled  over  his  body;  and  bestowiug  numerous  blows  upon  the  targets, 
insomuch  that,  if  he  had  not  contrived  to  shelter  his  head  between  the  bucklers, 
it  had  gone  hard  with  the  poor  governor,  who,  pent  up  within  his  narrow  lodging, 
and  sweating  with  fear,  prayed,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  for  deliverance 
from  that  horrible  situation.  Some  kicked  him,  others  stumbled,  and  fell  over 
him,  and  one  among  them  jumped  upon  his  body,  and  there  stood  as  on  a  watch- 
tower,  issuing  his  orders  to  the  troops.    **  There  boys,  there!  that  way  the  enemy 
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charges  thickest ;  defend  that  breach ;  secure  yon  gate ;  down  with  those  ooaling- 
ladders ;  this  way  with  your  kettles  of  melted  pitdi,  resin,  and  flaming  oil;  quick! 
fly ! — get  wool-packs  and  barricade  the  streets  !*'  In  short  he  called  for  all  tha 
instruments  of  death,  and  everything  employed  in  the  defence  of  a  dty  besieged 


and  stormed.  All  this  while  Sancho,  pressed  and  battered,  lay  and  heard  what 
was  passing,  and  often  said  to  himself,  **  0  that  it  would  please  the  Lord  that 
this  island  were  but  taken,  and  I  could  see  myself  either  dead  or  deliy^ed  oat  of 
this  devil's  den  !**  Heaven  at  last  heard  his  prayers,  and,  when  least  expectini^  it, 
he  was  oheored  with  shouts' of  triumph.  Victory!  victory  T'  they  cned,  "the 
enemy  is  routed !  Bise,  signer  governor,  enjoy  the  conquest,  and  divide  the  spoils 
taken  £rom  the  foe  by  the  valour  of  that  invincible  arm  !*'  "  Baise  me  up,*'  quoth 
Sancho,  in  a  woeful  tone ;  and  when  they  had  placed  him  upon  his  legs,  he  said, 
**  All  the  enemies  I  have  routed  may  be  nailed  to  my  forehead.  I  will  divide  no 
spoils ;  but  I  beg  and  entreat  some  friend,  if  I  have  any,  to  give  me  a  draught  of 
wine  to  keep  me  frohi  choking  with  thirst,  and  help  me  to  dry  up  this  sweat;  for 
I  am  almost  turned  into  water."  They  untied  the  targets,  wiped  him,  and 
brought  him  wine ;  and,  when  seated  upon  his  bed,  such  had  be^  his  fatigue, 
agony,  and  terror,  that  he  fainted  away.  Those  concerned  in  the  joke  were  now 
sorry  they  had  laid  it  on  so  heavily ;  but  were  consoled  on  seeing  him  recover. 
He  asked  them  what  time  it  was,  and  they  told  him  it  was  day-lwdak.  He  said 
no  more,  but  proceeded,  in  silence^  to  put  oil  his  clothes ;  while  the  rest  looked  on, 
curious  to  know  what  were  his  intentions. 

At  length,  having  put  on  his  clothes,  which  he  did  slowly,  and  with  much 
difficulty,  from  his  bruises,  he  bent  his  way  to  the  stable,  follawed  by  all  present, 
and  going  strait  to  Dapple,  he  embraced  him,  and  gave  him  a  kiss  of  peace  on  hii 
forehead.  *'  Come  hither,"  said  he,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  m^  friend,  and 
the  partner  of  my  fatigues  and  miserioB.  When  I  consorted  with  thee,  and 
had  no  other  care  but  mending  thy  furniture,  and  feeding  that  little  carcase  of 
thine,  happy  were  my  hours,  my  days,  and  my  yean:  but  since  I  forsook  thee, 
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and  mounted  the  towets  of  ambition  and  pride,  a  thousand  toils,  a  thousand 
torments,  and  ten  thousand  tribolatious,  have  seized  and  worried  mj  souL"  While 
he  thus  spoke,  he  dzed\he  pannel  upon  his  ass  without  interruption  from  anybody, 
and,  when  he  had  done,  with  great  <Ufficulty  and  pain  he  got  upon  him,  and  said  to 
the  steward,  the  Becretary*  the  doctor,  Pedro  Rezio,  and  many  others  who  were 


<^ 


^"||^\  \  \ 


present,  "Make  way,  gentlemen,  make  way,  and  let  me  return  to  my  ancient  liberty; 
let  me  seek  the  life  I  have  left,  that  I  may  rise  again  from  this  grave.  I  was  not 
bom  to  be  a  goyemor,  nor  to  defend  islands  nor  cities  from  enemies  that  break  in 
upon  them.  I  understand  better  how  to  plough  and  dig,  to  plant  and  prune 
vines,  than  to  make  laws,  and  take  care  of  provinces  or  kingdoms.  Saint  Peter 
is  wdl  at  Rome : — I  mo^n  to  say,  that  nothing  becomes  a  man  so  well  as  the  em- 
ployment he  was  bom  for.  la  my  hand  a  sickle  is  better  than  a  sceptre.  I  had 
rather  have  my  belly-fdll  of  my  own  poor  porridge,  than  to  be  mocked  with  dainties 
by  an  officious  doctor,  who  would  kill  me  with  hunger;  I  had  rather  lay  under 
the  shade  of  an  oak  iu  summer,  and  wrap  myself  in  a  jerkin  of  double  sheepV 
fikin  in  winter,  at  my  liberty,  than  lav  me  down,  under  the  slavery  of  a  govern-* 
ment,  between  Holland  sheets,  and  be  robed  in  fine  sables.  Ood  be  with  you, 
gentlefolks ;  tell  my  lord  duke  that  naked  was  I  bom,  and  naked  I  am ;  I  neither 
win  nor  loee;  for  without  a  penny  came  I  to  this  govemment^aiid  withoat « 
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peony  do  I  leave  it — all  governora  cannot  say  the  like.  Kake  way,  gentlemeii,  I 
beseech  you,  that  I  may  go  and  plaister  myself,  for  I  verily  believe  all  my  ribs 
are  broken — thanks  to  the  enemies  who  have  been  trampling  over  me  aU  night 
long." 

"  It  must  not  be  so,  signor  governor/'  said  the  doctor,  "  for  I  will  give  your 
lordship  a  balsamic  draught,  good  against  all  kinds  of  bruises,  that  shall  presently 
restore  you  to  your  former  health  and  vigour ;  and  as  to  your  food,  my  bid,  I 


promise  to  amend  that,  and  let  you  eat  abundantly  of  whatever  you  desire/' 
"Your  promises  come  too  late,  Mr.  Doctor,"  quoth  Sancho;  I  will  as  soon  turn 
Turk  as  remain  here.  These  tricks  are  not  to  be  played  twice; — ^*fore  Qod,  I  will 
no  more  hold  this  nor  any  other  government,  thought  it  were  served  up  to  me  in  a 
covered  dish,  than  I  wiU  fly  to  heaven  without  wings.  I  am  of  the  race  of  the 
Panzas,  who  are  made  of  stubborn  stuff;  and  if  they  once  cry.  Odd !— -odds,  it 
shall  be,  come  of  it  what  will.  Here  will  I  leave  the  pismire's  wings  that 
raised  me  aloft  to  be  pecked  at  by  martlets  and  other  small  birds ;  and  be  content 
to  walk  upon  plain  ground,  with  a  plain  foot;  for  though  it  be  not  adorned  with 
pinked  Cordovan  shoes,  it  will  not  wait  for  hempen  sandals.  Every  sheep  with 
its  like ;  stretch  not  your  feet  beyond  your  sheet;  so  let  me  be  gone,  for  it  growi 
late."  ''Signer  governor,"  said  the  steward,  ''we  would  not  presume  to  hinder 
your  departure,  although  we  are  grieved  to  lose  you,  because  of  your  wise  and 
Christian  conduct :  but  your  lordc^p  knows  that  every  govei^ior  before  he  lays 
down  his  authority  is  bound  to  render  an  account  of  hiis  administration.  Be 
pleased,  my  lord,  to  do  so  for  the  time  which  you  have  been  among  us ;  then 
peace  be  with  you."  "  Nobody  can  require  that  of  me,"  replied  Sancho,  "  bat 
my  lord  duke ;  to  him  I  go,  and  to  him  I  shall  give  a  fair  and  square  aooonnt; 
though,  in  going  away  naked,  as  I  do,  there  needs  nothing  more  to  show  that  1 
have  governed  like  an  angeL"  ^'  Before  God,"  said  doctor  Pedro  Beaio^ ''  the 
great  Sancho  is  in  llie  right,  and  I  am  of  opinion  we  should  let  him  go:  for 
without  doubts  his  highness  will  be  glad  to  see  him."    They  all  agreed,  then- 
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fore,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  depart,  and  also  offered  to  attend  him  and 
provide  him  with  whatever  was  neoessary,  or  conrenient,  for  his  journey. 
Sancho  told  them  he  wanted  only  a  little  barley  for  Dapple,  and  half  a  cheese  and 
half  a  loaf  for  himself;  that  having  so  short  a  distance  to  travel,  nothing  more 
would  be  needful.  Hereupon  they  all  embraced  him,  which  kindness  ho 
returned  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  ne  left- them  in  admiration  both  of  his  good 
sense  and  unalterable  firmness. 


^' 
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CHAPTEE  LIT. 

WBIOB  TBBin  OF  ULTTMBB  BSULTOTO  TO  TKIB  PABXICULAB  HItTO&T  AMD  TO  >0  OIKBB. 

HE  duke  and  duchess  resolved  that  Bon  Quixote's 

CV^    challenge  of  their  vassal  should  not  he  neglected ;  and 

^  though  the  young  man  had  fled  into  Flanders  to  avoid 

_3  having  Donna  Eodriguez  for  his  mother-in-law,  they 

made  choice  of  a  (Gascon  lacquey,  named  Tosiloe,  to 

supply  his  place,  and  for  that  purpose  gave  him 

^    instructions  how  to  perform  his  part ;  and  the  duke 

n.   informed  Don  Quixote  that  his  opponent  would  in  four 

'   days  present  himself  in  the  lists,  armed  as  a  knight, 

\      and  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  damsel  lied  hj  half 

^  his  heard,  and  even  hy  the  whole  heard,  in  saying 

"  that  he  had  given  her  a  promise  of  marriage.     The 

information  was  highly  delightful  to  Don  Quixote,  who  flattered  himself  that  the 

occasion  would  offer  him  an  opportunity  of  performing  wonders,  and  thou^t 

himself  singularly  fortunate  that  he  should  be  able  in  the  presence  of  such  noble 

spectators  to  give  proofs  of  the  valour  of  his  heart  and  the  strength  of  his  arm ; 

and  so  with  infinite  content  he  waited  the  four  days,  which  his  eager  impatience 

made  l^m  think  were  so  many  ages. 

Now  letting  them  pass,  as  we  have  done  many  other  matters,  we  will  turn  to 
our  friend  Sancho,  who,  partly  glad  and  partly  sorrowful,  was  hasteniug  as  tost  as 
his  Dapple  would  carry  him  to  his  master,  whose  society  he  loved  better  than 
being  governor  of  all  the  islands  in  the  world.  He  had  not,  however,  proceeded 
&r  from  this  island,  city,  or  town  (for  which  of  these  it  was,  he  had  never  given 
himself  the  trouble  to  determine),  when  he  saw  on  the  high  road,  six  pilgrims 
with  their  staves,  being  foreigners  of  that  class  who  were  wont  to  sing  their  sop- 
plicatioDB  for  alms.  As  they  drew  near,  they  placed  themselves  in  order,  and 
began  their  song  in  the  language  of  their  country;  but  Sancho  understood  nothing 
except  the  word  signifying  alms :  whence  he  concluded  that  alms  was  the  object 
of  their  chanting;  and  he  being,  as  Gid  Hamete  says,  extremely  charitable,  he 
took  the  half  loaf  and  half  cheese  out  of  his  wallet  and  gave  it  them,  making 
signs,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  nothing  else  to  give. 

They  received  his  donation  eagerly,  saying,  ''Guelte,  guelte.*'*  "I  do  not 
understand  you,"  answered  Sancho ;  **  what  is  it  you  would  have,  good  people  }** 
One  of  them  then  drew  out  of  his  bosom  a  purse,  and,  showing  it  to  Sancho, 
intimated  that  it  was  money  they  wanted,  upon  which  Sancho  placing  his  thumb 
to  his  throat,  and  extending  his  hand  upward  gave  them  to  understand  he  had  not 
a  penny  in  the  world,  li^en  clapping  heels  to  Dapple,  he  made  way  through 
them ;  but  as  he  passed  by,  one  of  them,  looking  at  him  with  particular  attention, 
caught  hold  of  him,  and  throwing  his  arms  about  his  waist,  **  God  be  my  aid ! " 
said  he,  in  good  Gastihan,  "  what  is  it  I  see  ?  Is  it  possible  I  hold  in  my  arms 
my  dear  friend  and  good  neighbour,  Sancho  Panza  ?  Yes,  truly,  it  must  be  so, 
for  I  am  neither  drunk  nor  sleeping."  Sancho,  much  suiprised  to  hear  himielf 
called  by  his  name,  and  to  be  embrtuied  by  the  stranger  pilgriiD,  stazed  at  him&r 
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some  time,  without  Bpeaking  a  word,  but  though  he  yiewed  him  earnestly,  he 
could  not  recollect  him.  "  How !"  said  the  pilgrim,  observing  his  amazement, 
"have  YOU  forgotten  your  neighbour  Bioote,  ti^e  Morisco  shopkeeper  of  your 
town  ?  Sancho  at  length,  after  a  fresh  examination,  recognised  the  face  of  an  old 
acquaintance,  and,  without  alighting  from  his  beast,  he  embraced  ^im,  and  said 


**  Who  in  the  deyil's  name,  Hicote,  would  know  you  in  this  covering  ?  Tell  me 
how  you  came  to  be  thus  Prenchi&ed,  and  how  you  dare  veuture  to  come  again 
into  Spain,  where,  if  you  are  found  out,  egad,  that  coat  of  yours  will  not  save 
you  ?"  "  If  you  do  not  discover  me,  Sancho,"  answered  the  pilgrim,  *'  I  am  safe 
enough :  for  in  this  habit  nobody  can  know  me.  But  go  with  us  to  yonder 
poplar  grov6>  where  my  comrades  mean  to  dine  and  rest  themselves,  and  you  shall 
eat  with  us.  They  are  honest  souls,  I  can  assure  you ;  there  I  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity to  tell  you  what  has  befallen  me  since  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  town 
by  the  lang*s  edict,  which,  as  you  know,  caused  so  much  misery  to  our  people.*' 
Sancho  consented,  and  after  Bicote  had  conferred  with  his  comrades,  they  all 
retired  together  to  the  poplar  grove,  which  was  far  enough  out  of  the  high-road. 
There  they  flung  down  their  staves,  and  putting  off  their  pilgrims'  attire,  every 
man  appeared  in  his  doublet,  excepting  l^cote,  who  was  somewhat  advanced  in 
^ears.  They  were  all  good-looking  young  fellows ;  each  had  his  wallet,  which,  as 
it  soon  appeared,  was  well  stored,  at  least  with  relishing  incentives  to  thirst,  and 
mich  as  provoke  it  at  two  leagues  distance.  They  laid  themselves  along  on  the 
ground,  and,  making  the  grass  their  table-cloth,  there  was  presently  a  comfortable 
aisplay  of  bread,  salt,  nuts  and  cheese,  with  some  bacon-bones,  which  though 
they  would  not  bear  picking,  were  to  be  sucked  with  advantage.  Gaviere  too  was 
produced,  a  kind  of  black  eatable,  made  of  the  roes  of  fish : — a  notable  awakener 
of  thirst;  even  olives  were  not  wanting,  and,  though  somewhat  dry,  they  were 
savoury  and  in  good  keeping.  But  the  glory  of  the  feast  was  six  bottles  of  wine: 
each  wallet  being  charged  with  one,  even  honest  Bicote,  who  from  a  Moor  had 
beoome  a  Qerman,  or  Hollander,  and  like  the  rest  drew  forth  his  bottle,  which  in 
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size  might  vie  with  the  other  five.  They  now  began  their  feast^  dwelling  upon 
each  morsel  with  great  relish  and  satisfaction,  and  as  if  they  were  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  them ;  then  pausing  they  altogether  raised  their  arms  and 
bottles  aloft  into  the  air,  mouth  to  mouth,  and  with  eyes  fixed  upwarda,  as  if 
taking  aim  at  the  heavens ;  and,  in  this  posture,  waving  their  heads  from  aide  to 
side  in  token  of  the  pleasure  they  received,  they  continued  a  long  time,  transfusing 
the  precious  fluid  into  their  stomachs.  Saucho  beheld  all  this,  and,  nothing 
grieved  thereat,  but  rather  in  compliance  with  a  proverb  he  well  knew,  **  When 
in  Bome,  do  as  Bome  does ; "  he  asked  Bicote  for  his  bottle,  and  took  his  aim  as 
the  others  had  done,  and  with  equal  delight.  Four  times  the  bottles  were  tUted 
with  effect,  but  the  fifth  was  to  no  purpose,  for  alas !  they  were  now  all  empty, 
and  as  dry  as  a  rush,  which  struck  a  damp  on  the  spirits  of  the  party.  Nevertibe- 
less,  one  or  other  of  them  would  ever  and  anon  take  Sancho  by  the  hand,  saying, 
"  Spaniard  and  Diilchman,  all  one,  goot  companion."  "  well  said,  i'fiuth !" 
replied  Sancho,  "  goot  companion  I  vow  to  gad  !" — ^then  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughing 
which  held  him  an  hour,  losing  at  the  time  all  recollection  of  the  events  of  his 
government : — for  care  has  no  control  over  the  time  that  is  spent  in  eating  and 
drinking.  In  short  the  finishing  of  the  wine  was  the  beginning  of  a  sound  sleep, 
which  seized  them  all,  upon  their  very  board  and  table-cloth, — ^Kicote  and  Sancho 
excepted  : — they  having  drank  less  and  eaten  more,  remained  awake,  and,  leaving 
their  companions  in  a  deep  sleep,  went  a  little  aside  and  sat  down  under  the 
shade  of  a  beech  tree,  where  Bicote,  in  pure  Gastilian,  without  once  stumbling 
into  his  Morisco  jargon,  spoke  as  follows : 

**  You  well  ]mow.  Mend  Sancho,  the  dread  and  terror  which  his  Ifajesty^s 
proclamation  everywhere  produced  among  our  people  ;*  at  least  it  had  that  effect 
upon  me,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  I  almost  imagined  its  dreadful  penalty  had 
akeady  fallen  upon  my  own  family  before  the  time  limited  for  our  departure  from 

*  When  the  Moon  were  in  poeaession  of  Spain^  thej  allowed  the  Christians  to  remain  in  the 
coantrj,  with  the  free  exercise  of  their  holy  reli^on,  bat  subject  to  certain  imposts.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  Christian  power,  the  Moors  were  likewise  sofTered  to  reside  in  separate  qnaiters, 
paying  tribute,  as  well  as  the  JewF,  to  oar  king  and  nobles.  In  the  year  1.525,  Charles  the 
fifth  ordered,  on  pain  of  death,  all  the  Moon  in  Spain  either  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith  or 
lesTe  the  country.  Numben  were  thus  banished,  but  many  remained  and  received  bapUun, 
though  not  all  with  equal  sincerity.  Their  language,  their  national  dances,  songs,  (Stea,  and 
nuptial  ceremonies  were  all  prohibited.  (Carta  original  del  Cardenal  Silicic  a  Carlo  T. 
Biblioteca  real,  est.  oc  ood.  58,  foL  8.)  These  descendants  of  the  Conqueron  of  Spain  wen 
called  Moriscos,  or  the  new  proselytes,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  old  Christiana.  They 
inhabited  separate  diTisions  of  the  towns ;  but  in  some  ihey  formed  the  whole  population,  with 
the  exception  of  the  parish  priest  and  the  midwife  or  godmother,  who  not  only  serred  at  the 
baptismal  font,  but  as  a  familiar  to  the  Holy  Inquisition,  watching  orer  the  Christian  condact 
of  the  inhabitants.    (Asnar.  Expulsion  of  the  Moriscos,  part  II.  fol.  62,  6.) 

They  were  a  rude,  uncivilised  people,  barbarous  in  their  language,  and  peculiar  in  their  dress, 
which  generally  consisu  of  coarse  linen  drawers,  doublet  or  jeritin,  and  a  red  cap. '  They  were 
employed  in  agriculture  and  trade,  and  many  were  carrien  and  venden  of  oU  and  vinegar. 
It  is  rare,"  says  Cervantes  in  his  *Coloquio  de  loe  Perros,'  *  Dialogue  bett'^een  the  Dogi,'  **  to 
find  a  genuine  Christian  among  them,  their  only  object  is  to  get  money,  fbi  which  purpose  they 
work  incessantly,  and  scarcely  allow  themselves  food.  As  soon  as  they  get  a  real  mto  their 
power,  they  condemn  it  to  perpetual  imprisonment :  thoa,  ever  gaining  and  never  spending, 
they  amass  the  greatest  part  of  the  money  in  Spain  : — they  are  the  money-bags,  the  moths,  the 
magpies,  the  weasels  of  the  country— they  heap  up,  they  hide,  they  devour  alL  They  live 
together  without  religion  or  morality  :  they  are  not  exposed  to  hard  labour  or  the  dangen  of 
war,  but  plunder  us  quite  at  their  ease,  and  grow  rich  by  retailing  to  us  the  fruits  of  our  own 
inheritance;  they  keep  no  servants,  bemg  all  slaves  to  themselves  ;  nor  does  the  edacatioo  of 
their  children  cost  them  anything,  becanae  their  only  science  is  that  of  plunder," 

These  Moriscos  were  detected  in  a  conspiracy  with  the  Grand  Signer  and  some  of  the  chie6 
of  Barbary ;  ambaseadon  had  been  dispatched,  private  meetings  hel<^  subscnptions  levied  amoog 
each  other,  to  enable  them  to  carrj  the  plot  into  execution  ;  and  over  the  whole  of  Spain  mien 
were  appointed,  who  ahneady  received  the  homa(^  due  to  tbeir  sovereignty.  On  the  diaooverj 
of  this  plot,  various  councils  of  Prelates  and  Ministers  were  held,  in  which  opinions  were  divided 
as  to  the  question  of  expulsion ;  a  measure  which,  as  the  only  security  for  religion  and  the 
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Sptim.  I  endeaYOured,  however,  to  provide  for  otir  saFety,  as  ihe  pmdeni  man 
does,  who,  expecting  to  he  deprived  of  his  habitation,  looks  ont  for  another  before 
he  is  turned  out  of  doors.  I  quitted  the  town  alone,  in  search  of  some  place 
where  I  might  conveniently  remove  my  family,  without  that  hurry  and  confusion 
which  generally  prevailed ;  for  the  wisest  among  us  clearly  saw  that  the  procla- 
mations of  his  majes^  were  no  empty  threats,  but  would  certainly  be  carried  into 
effect  at  the  time  which  had  been  fixed.  In  this  belief  I  was  the  more  confirmed 
from  knowing  the  dangerous  designs  of  our  people,  so  that  I  could  not  but  think 
that  the  king  was  inspired  by  heaven  to  adopt  so  wise  a  measure.  Not  that  we 
were  culpable ;  some  of  us  were  steady  and  true  Christians,  but  their  number  was 
so  small  as  to  bear  no  proportion  to  those  who  were  otherwise.  In  short  the 
country  could  no  longer  shelter  the  serpent  in  its  bosom,  and  our  expulsion  was 
just  and  necessary :  a  punishment  which,  though  some  might  treat  lightly,  to  us 
is  the  most  terrible  that  can  be  inflicted.  In  whatever  part  of  the  world  we  are 
driven,  our  affections  are  centered  here ;  this  alone  is  our  country ;  here  alone  we 
find  the  compassion  which  our  misery  and  misfortunes  demand :  for  in  Barbary, 
and  other  parts  of  Africa,  where  we  expected  to  be  received  and  cherished,  it  is 
there  we  are  most  neglected  and  maltreated.  We  knew  not  our  happiness  till  we 
lost  it ;  and  so  great  is  the  desire  that  we  feel  to  return  to  Spain,  that  the  most  of 
those  who,  like  myself,  can  speak  the  language,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  forsake 
even  their  wives  and  children  to  revisit  the  country  they  love  so  much.  Now  it 
is  we  feel  the  truth  of  the  saying,  *  Sweet  is  our  native  land !' 

"  After  quitting  our  village,  I  made  the  best  of  my  wav  to  France ;  but  there, 
though  I  was  well  received,  my  stay  was  short,  as  I  wished  to  examine  other 
countries.  Prom  France,  therefore,  I  went  to  Italy,  and  thence  to  Germany, 
where  I  thought  we  might  live  without  restraint;  the  inhabitants  being  not  over 
scrupulous,  and,  almost  in  every  part  of  the  country,  enjoy  liberty  of  oonscience. 
There  I  engaged  a  house  situated  in  a  village  near  Augsburgh,  and  soon  after 
joined  these  adventurers  in  an  excursion  to  Spain,  whither  great  numbers  come 
every  year  to  visit  the  usual  resorts  of  devotees :  regarding  it  as  their  Indies,  to 
which  they  are  certain  of  making  a  profitable  voyage.  They  traverse  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  thero  is  not  a  village  where  they  are  not  certain  to  get  meat  and 
drink,  and  at  least  a  real  in  money :  generally  managing  matters  so  well  as  to 
amass  above  a  hundred  crowns  clear  gain,  which  they  change  into  gold,  and  hide 

coantrr,  was,  in  the  end,  wieelr  adopted.  Edicts  were  issned  for  general  banishment,  with  the 
exception  only  of  children  of  eight  years  of  age ;  ordering  likewise  that  the  property  they  were 
lUlowed  to  carry  away  with  them,  connsting  of  their  goods  and  chattels,  or  the  money  they 
might  derive  from  the  sale  of  them,  should  &  all  registered  at  the  porta.  On  pain  of  death,  no 
treasores  were  to  be  concealed,  no  Morsico  harboured,  nor  suffeBe<<  to  return  to  Spain  ;  which 
orders  were,  neyertheless,  occasionally  transgr^sed. 

By  this  memorable  expulsion,  Spain  was  delivered  from  the  serpent,  which,  as  Cervantes  says, 
had  been  nourished  in  its  boeom  ;  but  the  country  suffered  not  only  from  its  diminidied 
population  and  resources  of  industry,  but  from  the  consequent  enrichment  and  population  of 
many  of  the  dues  of  Barbary,  such  as  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis ;  the  pirates  of  which^ 
instructed  by  the  Moriscos,  who  were  so  well  acquainted  with  the  shores  of  Spain,  were  enabled 
afterwards  to  make  many  more  captures.  Fr.  Pedro  de  St.  Cecilio,  in  his  **  Anales  de  lo  PP. 
Mercenarios  Dcscalzos,*^  P.  11.  page  643,  remarking  on  the  decay  of  Argamasilla,  says  that' 
from  a  rich  flourishing  town,  it  had  lost  more  than  one-half  of  its  population  i  that  it  had' 
languished  ever  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos,  who  were  a  diligent,  laborious,  and. 
inoffensive  people,  and  who  by  their  example  animated  the  old  Christians  to  labour  and  to 
cultivate  their  lands ;  thence  riches  flowed  upon  all  from  a  legitimate  source.  When  the 
Moriscos  were  gone,  the  others  relaxed  in  tneir  labotun,  and  consequently  were  gradually 
reduced  to  penury. 

The  number  of  Moriscos  expelled  upon  this  occasion  amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand  i 
that  of  the  Jews  under  the  catholic  kings  was  calculated  at  four  hundred  thousand.  By  these 
two  edicts  (so  advantageous  to  our  holy  faith,  though  highly  prejudicial  to  the  commeroB, 
industry,  and  popuUtion  of  the  country)  it  was  declared  by  the  learned  Jew  Pineda,  that  Spain 
had  been  transfonned  from  Arabia  Felix  to  Arabia  Deseita.— P. 
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either  in  the  hollow  of  their  stayes,  the  patches  of  tk&r  garmentSy  or  some  otiiar 
private  way ;  and  thus,  in  spite  of  the  nomerooB  searchers  and  other  offioen, 
oonvey  it  safely  into  their  own  country. 

"  My  object,  however,  in  coming  hither,  is  not  to  collect  alms,  bnt,  if  poasible, 
to  carry  off  the  treasure  I  left  behind  when  I  went  away,  which,  being  buried  in 


a  place  without  the  town,  I  can  do  with  little  danger.  That  being  done,  I  intend* 
to  write  or  go  to  my  wife  and  daughter,  who,  I  know,  are  in  Algiers,  and  contrive 
means  for  their  reaching  some  port  of  France,  and  thence  carry  them  into  Germany, 
where  we  will  wait,  and  see  how  Providence  will  dispose  of  us.  Frandsca,  my 
wife,  I  know  is  a  good  Catholic  Christian,  and  also  my  daughter  Bicota;  aniC 
though  I  am  not  entirely  so,  yet  I  am  more  of  the  Christian  thiem  the  Mahometan, 
and  make  it  my  constant  prayer  to  the  Almighty  to  open  the  eyes  of  my  under- 
standing, and  make  me  know  how  best  to  serve  him.  But  what  surprises  me 
much  is  that  my  wife  and  daughter  should  have  preferred  going  to  Barbary, 
rather  than  France,  where  they  might  have  lived  as  Christians." 

"  Mayhap,  neighbour,**  said  Sancho,  "  that  was  not  their  choice,  for  John 
Tiopeyo,  your  wife's  brother,  who  carried  them  away,  being  a  rank  Moor,  would 
oertainly  go  where  he  liked  best  to  stay ;  and  I  can  tell  you  another  thing,  wfaidi 
is,  that  it  may  be  lost  labour  now  to  seek  for  your  hidden  treasure,  for  the  report 
was  that  a  power  of  jewels  and  money  had  been  taken  from  your  wife  and  brother- 
in-law,  which  they  were  carrying  off  without  being  registered."  "  ^Duit  may  be»'* 
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replied  Bioote;  "  but  I  am  sure,  Sanoho,  they  did  not  touch  my  hoard:  ^'for  being 
afraid  of  some  mischance,  I  never  told  them  where  I  had  hidden  it ;  and  therefore 
if  you  will  go  with  me,  and  help  me  carry  it  off,  and  conceal  it,  I  will  give  you 
two  hundred  crowns,  with  which  you  may  reliove  your  wants ;  for  I  know,  friend, 
that  they  are  not  a  fbw."  **  I  would  do  it,'*  answered  Sancho,  **  but  that  I  am 
not  at  fdl  coyetous.  Had  it  been  so  with  me,  it  was  but  this  morning  I  quitted 
an  employment  out  of  which  I  could  haye  ooyered  the  walls  of  my  house  with 
beaten  gold,  and,  in  six  months,  haye  eaten  my  yictuals  out  of  silyer  plates.  And 
80,  for  that  reason,  and  because,  to  my  thinking,  it  would  be  treason  against 
the  king  to  favour  his  enemies,  I  will  not  go  with  you,  though,  instead  of  two 
hundred  crowns,  you  should  lay  me  down  twice  as  much."  **  And  pray  what 
employment  is  it  you  have  quitted,  Sancho?*'  demanded  Bicote.  '''I  have  been 
goyemor  of  an  island,"  answered  Sancho,  "  and  such  a  one,  in  fedth,  as  you  would 
not  easily  match."  "  Where  might  this  island  be  ?*'  said  Eicote.  *'  Where  ?  " 
replied  Sancho ;  **  why  about  two  leagues  off,  and  it  is  called  Barataria."  "  Pry- 
thee,  not  so  fast,  friend  Sancho,"  quoth  Bicote ;  **  islands  are  in  the  sea :  there 
can  be  no  islands  here  on  land."     "No,  say  you?"  quoth  Sancho,  ''I  tell  you. 


neighbour,  it  was  but  this  very  morning  that  I  lefb  it ;  yesterday  I  was  there^ 
goyeming  at  my  pleasure,  like  any  dragon : — ^yot  for  all  that,  I  turned  my  back 
upon  it,  for  that  same  office  of  goveroor,  as  I  teke  it,  is  a  ticklish  and  dangerous 
thing.^   **  And  what  have  you  got  by  your  governorship?"  demanded  Bioote.   **  I 
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have  got,"  replied  Sancho,  "  experience  enough  to  know  that  I  am  fit  to  govern 
nothing  but  a  herd  of  cattle,  and  that  the  riches  to  be  gained  in  Buch  governments 
must  be  paid  for  in  hard  labour,  and  toil,  and  watching,  ay,  and  hunger  too;  for 
your  island  governors  eat  next  to  nothing,  especially  ^  thev  have  physidana  to 
look  after  your  health."  **  The  meaning  of  all  this,"  said  Bicote,  *'  I  cannot 
comprehend ;  but  it  seems  to  me  you  talk  wildly,  for  who  should  give  you 
islands  to  govern  ?  Are  wise  men  now  so  scarce  that  they  must  needs  make  you 
a  governor  ?  Say  no  more,  man,  but  come  along  with  me,  as  I  said  before,  and 
help  me  dig  up  my  treasure — ^for,  in  truth,  I  may  give  it  that  name — and  you  shall 
have  wherewithal  to  banish  care."  <'  Hark  you,  Mend,"  said  Sancho,  "  I  have 
already  toldy  ou  my  mind  upon  the  point ;  be  satisfied  that  I  will  not  betray  you, 
and  so  in  CTod's  name  go  your  way,  and  let  me  go  mine ;  for  I  have  heard  that 
*  Well-got  wealth  may  meet  disaster,  but  ill-got  wealth  destroys  its  master.'  *' 

"  "Well  Sancho,"  said  Bicote,  "  I  'will  not  press  you  farther;  but  teU  me  w^  you 
in  the  village  when  my  wife  and  daughter,  and  my  brother-in-law,  went  away?" 
"Truly  I  Was,"  replied  Sancho;  '* and  I  can  teU  you  too  that  your  daughter 
looked  so  cdmiely  that  all  the  town  went  out  to  see  her,  and  everybody  Said  that 
there  was  none  to  be  compared  with  her.  Poor  damsel !  she  wept  bitterly  aa 
leaving  us,  and  embraced  all  her  Mends  and  acquaintances,  and  all  that  came  to 
see  her,  and  desired  them  to  recommend  her  to  God  and  to  our  Lady  his  mother; 
and  so  piteously  that  even  I  could  not  help  shedding  tears,  though  not  much  of  a 
weeper ;  in  faith,  many  thought  of  stopping  her  on  the  road,  and  carrying  her  ofi^ 
but  the  king's  proclamation  kept  them  in  awe.  Don  Pedro  Gregorio,  the  rich  heir, 
was  more  moved  than  all,  for  they  say  he  was  mightily  in  love  with  her;  and, 
since  she  went  away,  he  has  never  been  seen  in  our  town,  so  that  we  all  thought 
he  followed  to  steal  her  away ;  but  as  yet  we  have  heard  nothing  more  of  the 
matter."  "I  long  had  a  suspicion,"  quoth  Bicote,  ''that  this  gentleman  was 
smitten  with  my  daughter,  but,  trusting  to  her  virtue,  it  gave  me  no  uneasiness; 
for  you  must  have  heard,  Sancho,  that  the  Moorish  women  seldom  or  never  hold 
amorous  intercourse  with  old  Christians ;  and  my  daughter,  who,  as  I  believe, 
minded  religion  more  than  love,  thought  but  little  of  his  courtship."  **(Jod  grant 
it,"  replied  Sancho,  ''for  otherwise  it  would  go  ill  with  them  boUi ;  and  now  let 
me  begone,  Mend,  for  to-night  I  intend  to  join  my  master  Don  Quixote."  "God 
be  wi&  you,  brother  Sancho,"  said  Bicote ;  "  my  comrades  are  stirring,  and  it  is 
time  for  us  also  to  be  on  our  way."  They  then  embraced  each  other ;  Sancho 
mounted  his  Dapple,  and  Bicote  leaned  on  his  pilgrim's  staff,  and  so  they  parted. 
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CHAPTEB    IT. 

-BJlI  BETBL  8AVCHO  ClH  BIS  WATj    AHD  OTBBS    MATTBBS,  THAH  WHICH  ITOTHHIO  0AM 

Bl  BBTTBB. 

T  was  80  late  before  Sancho  parted  wiUi  his 
friend  Bicote,  that  he  oould  not  reach  the 
duke's  castle  that  day,  although  he  was  within 
half-a-league  of  it,  when  night,  somewhat 
darker  than  nsnal,  overtook  him :  but  as  it  was 
summer-time,  this  gave  him  little  concern,  and 
therefore  he  turned  out  of  the  road,  intending 
to  proceed  no  ferther  till  the  morning.  But  in 
seeking  a  convenient  shelter  for  the  night,  his 
ill-luck  so  ordered  it  that  he  and  Dapple  fell 
together  into  a  cavity,  among  the  ruins  of  an 
old  building.  The  hole  was  deep,  and  Sancho, 
in  the  course  of  his  descent,  devoutly  recom- 
mended himself  to  God,  not  expecting  to  stop 
till  he  came  to  the  utmost  depth  of  the  abyss ; 
but  therein  he  was  mistaken,  for  he  had  not 
much  exceeded  three  fathoms  before  Dapple  felt 
the  ground,  with  Sancho  still  upon  his  back, 
without  having  received  the  smallest  damage, 
brthwith  examined  the  condition  of  his  body,  held  his  breath,  and  felt  all 


t  him,  and,  finding  himself  whole,  and  in  catholic  health,  he  thought  he 
1  never  be  sufficiency  grateful  to  heaven  for  hia  wonderftd  presenratioii;  for 
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ke  verilj  believed  he  had  been  dashed  into  a  thousand  pieces.  He  ^e 
about  the  pit,  in  the  hope  of  discoyering  some  means  of  getting  oiLt»  be  i 
that  the  sides  were  perpendicular,  smooth,  and  without  either  hoJd  er  U 
which  grieved  him  much,  especially  when  he  heard  Dapple  groan  nest  }m 
nor  did  he  lament  without  good  cause,  for  in  tr^th  he  was  in  a  bid  J 
'  Woe  is  me !"  exclaimed  Sancho,  <<* what  sudden  and  unlooked-for  msx 


perpetually  befal  us  poor  wretches  who  live  in  this  miserable  world! 
could  have  thought  that  he  who  but  yesterday  saw  himself  on  a  t^- 
governor  of  an  island,  with  officers  and  servants  at  his  call,  should,  XxyM 
himtelf  buried  in  a  pit,  alone,  helfdeBS,  and  out  off  from  all  relief  I    E&e  '^' 
■nd  iDj  ass  periahwith  hungeri  imleas  we  die  ^first,  he  with  hnuBesi  tti 
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&t;  iot  I  cannot  reckon  upon  my  master's  luck  in  the  cat'e  <i  iConteamot 
ere,  it  Beems,  he  met  with  better  entertainment  than  in  his  own  house,  aad 
ere  he  found  the  cloth  ready  laid,  and  the  bed  ready  made.  I'here  he  sa« 
.utifiil  and  pleasant  visions,  and  here,  if  I  see  anythinj^  it  will  be  toads  imd 
kes.  Unfortunate  that  I  am!  what  are  my  follies  and  my  Caiicies  come  to? 
lenever  it  shall  please  God  that  I  shall  be  found,  here  will  my  bones  be  taken 
clean,  white,  and  bare,  and  those  of  my  trusty  Dapple  with*them ;  by  whioh, 
adventure,  it  will  be  guessed  who  we  are— at  least  by  those  who  know  that 
cho  Panza  never  left  his  ass,  nor  did  his  ass  ever  leave  fianoho  Pansa. 
etches  that  we  are!  not  to  have  the  comfort  of  dying  among  our  friends,  where 
|east  there  would  be  some  to  grieve  for  us,  and,  at  our  last  gasp,  to  dose  our 
3.  0  my  dear  companion  and  friend !  how  ill  have  I  requited  thy  faithM 
rices  1  forgive  me,  and  pray  to  fortune,  in  the  best  manner  Ihou  canst,  to  bring 
>at  of  this  miserable  pickle ;  and  I  here  promise  thee,  besides  doubling  thy 
wance  of  provender,  to  set  a  crown  of  laurel  upon  thy  head,  that  thou  may'st 
:  like  any  poet-laureat." 

'hus  did  Sancho  Panza  bewail  his  misfortune,  and  though  his  ass  listened  to 
16  said,  yet  not  a  word  did  he  answer :  such  was  the  poor  beast*s  anguish  and 
ress !  At  length  after  having  passed  all  that  night  in  iaid  complaints  and  bitter 
lings,  day-light  began  to  appear,  whereby  Sandio  was  soon  confirmed  in  what 
(o  much  feared — ^that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  escape  from  that  dungeon 
lout  help.    He  therefore  had  recourse  to  his  voice,  and  set  up  a  vigorous  out- 

in  the  hope  of  making  somebody  hear  him  ;  but  alas !  it  was  all  in  vain,  for 
a  human  creature  was  within  hearing,  and  after  many  trials  he  gave  himself 
18  dead  and  buried.  Seeing  that  his  dear  Dapple  was  yet  lying  upon  his 
z,  with  his  mouth  upwards,  he  endeavoured  to  get  him  upon  his  legs,  which, 
I  much  ado,  he  accomplisl^ed,  though  the  poor  animal  could  scarcely  stand;  he 
L  took  a  luncheon  of  bread  out  of  lus  wallet  (which  had  shared  in  the  disaster) 
gave  it  to  his  beast,  saying  to  him,  **  Bread  is  relief  for  aU  kind  of  grief :"  all 
hich  the  ass  appeared  to  take  very  kindly.  At  last,  however,  Sancho  perceived 
3Tice  on  one  side  of  the  pit  large  enough  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man.  He 
ediately  thrust  himself  into  the  hole,  and  creeping  upon  aU  fours,  he  found 

enlarge  as  he  proceeded,  and  that  it  led  into  another  cavity,  which,  by  a 
of  light  that  glanced  through  some  cranny  above,  he  saw  was  large  and  spa* 
9.  He  saw  ^so  that  it  led  into  another  vault  equally  capacious;  and  having 
e  this  discovery  he  returned  for  his  ass,  and  by  removing  the  earth  about  the 
^  he  soon  made  it  large  enough  for  Dapple  to  pass.  Then  laying  hold  of  his 
3r,  he  led  him  along  through  the  sevend  cavities,  to  try  if  he  could  not  find  a 

out  on  the  other  side.  Thus  he  went  on,  sometimes  m  the  dusk,  sometimes 
Le  dark,  but  always  in  fear  and  trembling.  **  Heavens  defend  me !"  said  he, 
lat  a  chicken-hearted  fellow  am  I !  Thu  now,  which  to  me  is  a  sad  mishap, 
y  master  Don  Quixote  would  have  been  a  choice  adventure.  These  caves  and 
^ons,  belike,  he  would  have  taken  for  beautiful  gardens  and  stately  palaces 
aliana,*  and  would  have  reckoned  upon  their  ending  in  some  pieasant,  flowenr 
liow;  while  I,  poor  hapless,  heartless  wretch  that  I  am,  expect  some  other  pit 
Id^per  to  open  suddenly  under  my  feet  and  swallow  me  up.  O  welcome  the 
tck  that  comes  alone!"  Thus  he  went  on,  lamenting  and  despairing;  and  when 
|ad  gone,  as  he  supposed,  somewhat  more  than  half  a  league,  he  perceived  a 
Tof  glinunering  light,  like  that  of  day,  breaking  through- some  aperture  abovb 

seemed  to  him  an  entrance  to  the  other  world;  in  which  situation  Cid 
lete  leaves  him  for  awhile,  and  returns  to  Don  Quixote,  who,  with  great 

According  to  tndition,  Galisna  was  an  Arabian  princess,  for  whom  her  ikther,  Gadallfia 
0  magni&ent  palace  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  at  Toledo.  The  naaie  is  stiU  givai  to  Aa 
jgx  the  gaidfliu  del  Bqf. 
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pleasure,  looked  forward  to  the  day  appointed  for  the  oombati  by  which  he  hoped' 
to  revenge  the  injury  done  to  the  honour  of  Donna  Bodrig;uez'  daughter. 

One  morning  as  the  knight  was  riding  out  to  exercise  and  prepare  himself  for 
the  approaching  conflict,  now  urging,  now  checking  the  metUe  of  his  steed,  it 
happened  that  Bozinante,  in  one  of  his  curyettings,  pitched  his  feet  so  near  the 
brink  of  a  deep  cave,  that  had  not  Don  Quixote  used  the  reins  with  all  his  skill, 
he  must  ineyitably  have  fedlen  into  it.  But,  having  escaped  that  danger,  he  was 
curious  to  examine  the  chasm,  and  as  he  was  earnestly  surveying  it,  still  sitting 
on  his  horsey  he  thought  he  heard  a  noise  issuing  from  below»  like  a  human  voioe; 


and  listening  more  attentively,  he  distinctly  heard  these  words :  *'  Ko !  above 
there !  is  there  any  Christian  tkat  hears  me,  or  any  charitable  gentleman  to  take 
pity  on  a  sinner  buried  alive;  a  poor  governor  without  a  government?"  Don 
Quixote  thought  it  was  the  voice  of  Sancho  Panza ;  at  which  he  was  greatly 
amazed,  and,  raising  his  voice  as  high  as  he  could,  he  cried,  ''Who  are  yon 
below  there !  Who  is  it  that  complains  ?*'  "  Who  should  be  here,  and  who 
complain,"  answered  the  voice,  **  but  the  most  wretched  soul  alive,  Sancho  P^nsa» 
governor,  for  his  sins  and  evil-errantry,  of  the  island  of  Barataria,  and  late  squire 
to  the  famous  knight  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  ?"  On  hearing  this  Don  Quix- 
ote's wonder  and  alann  increased ;  for  he  conceived  that  Sancho  Panza  was  dead, 
and  that  his  soul  was  there  doing  penance ;  and  in  this  persuasion^  he  sai^  **  I 
conjure  thee,  as  far  as  a  Catholie  Christian  may,  to  tell  me  who  thou  art ;  and  if 
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ihoQ  art  a  Bonl  in  purgatory,  let  me  ]aiow  what  I  can  do  for  thee ;  for  since  my 
profession  obliges  me  to  aid  and  succonr  all  that  are  afflicted  in  this  world,  I  shall 
also  be  ready  to  aid  and  assist  the  distressed  in  the  world  below,  where  they 
cannot  help  themselyes."     ^*  Surely,"  answered  the  yoioe  from  below,  **  it  is  my 
master,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  who  speaks  to  me — ^by  the  sound  of  the  voice 
it  can  be  no  other !"     '*  Don  Quixote  I  am,"  replied  the  knight,  "  he  whose 
profession  and  duty  it  is  to  reHeve  and  succour  the  living  and  &e  dead  in  their 
necessities.    Tell  me  then,  who  thou  art,  for  I  am  amazed  at  what  I  hear.    If 
thou  art  really  my  squire  Saucho  Panza,  and  art  dead,  since  the  devils  have 
not  got  thee,  and  through  Ood's  mercy  thou  art  still  in  purgatory,  our  holy 
mother  the  Soman  Catholic  church  has  power  by  her  supplications  to  deliver  thee 
from  the  pains  which  afflict  thee ;  and  I  will  myself  solicit  her  in  thy  behalf,  as 
far  as  my  estate  and  purse  will  go :  speak,  therefore,  and  tell  me  quickly  who 
thou  art?"     "Why  then,  I  vow  to  God,"  said  the  voice,  "and  will  swear  by 
whatever  your  worship  pleases,  signor  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  that  I  am  your 
squire  Sancho  Panza,  and  that  I  never  died  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life ;  but 
that,  having  left  my  government  for  reasons  and  causes  that  require  more  leisure 
to  be  told,  I  fell  last  night  into  this  cavern,  where  I  now  am  and  Dapple  with  me, 
who  will  not  let  me  lie ;  and,  as  a  further  proof,  here  the  good  creature  stands 
by  me."     Now  it  would  seem  that  the  ass  understood  what  Sancho  said,  and 
willing  to  add  his  testimony,  at 
that   instant   began  to  bray  so 
lustily  that  the  whole  cave  re- 
sounded.    A  credible  witness!" 
quoth  Don  Quixote ;  "  that  bray 
I  know  as  well  as  if  I   myself 
had  brought  it  forth;    and  thy 
voice  tooj  I  know,  my  dear  Sancho 
— wait  a  little,  and  I  will  go  to 
the  duke's  castle  and  bring  some 
people  to  get  thee  out  of  this  pit, 
into  which  thou  hast  certainly 
been  cast  for  thy  sins."     "  Pray 
go,  for  the  Lord's  sake,"  quoth 
Sancho,    "and  return  speedily; 
for  I  cannot  bear  any  longer  to  be   j 
buried  alive,  and  am  dying  with 
fear."   Don  Quixote  left  him,  and 
hastened  to  the  castle  to  tell  the 
duke  and  duchess  what  had  hap- 
pened to  Sancho  Panza;  at  which 
they  were  not  a  little  surprised, 
though  they  readily  accounted  for 
his  being  there,   and  conceived 
that  he  might  easily  have  fallen 
down  the  pit,  which  was  well 
known,  and  had  been  there  time 
out  of  mind ;  but  they  could  not 
imagine  how  he  should  have  left 
his    government    without    their 
having  been  apprised  of  it.    Bopes 
and  puUies  were,  however,  imme- 
diately sent ;  and,  with  much  labour,  and  many  hands,  Dapple  and  his  master  were 
drawn  oat  of  that  gloomy  den,  to  the  welcome  light  of  the  sun.  A  certain  scholar, 
who  was  present  at  Sancho's  deliyerancCi  said,  "thus  should  all  bad  governors 
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quit  their  governments;  even  at  this  sinner  oomes  out  o^  the  depth  of  ttiis  ahyss ; 
pale,  hungry,  andpeimiless!''  '^Harkye,  brother,"  said  Sanoho,  who  had  overheard 
him» ''  it  is  now  eight  or  ten  days  since  I  began  to  govern  the  island  that  was 
given  tQ  me,  and  in  all  that  time  I  never  had  my  bdly-foll  but  once.  Doctors 
persecuted  me,  enemies  trampled  over  me  and  bruised  my  bones,  but  no  leisure 
had  I  either  to  touch  a  bribe  or  receive  my  dues;  and  this  being  the  iact,' 
methinka  I  desranre  not  to  come  out  of  it  in  this  fashion.  But,  man  proposes  and 
Qod  disposes ;  and  He  knows  what  is  best  and  fittest  for  evervbody ;  and,  as  is 
the  reason,  such  is  the  season ;  and,  let  nobody  say,  I  will  not  drink  of  this  cop : 
for  where  one  expected  to  find  a  flitch,  there  may  not  be  even  a  pin  to  hang  it 
on !  God  knows  my  mind,  and  that  is  enough.  I  could  say  much,  but  I  say 
nothing."  "  Be  not  angry,  Sancho,  nor  concerned  at  what  may  be  said,"  quoth 
D-m  Quixote,  "  otherwise  thou  wilt  never  be  at  peace.  Keep  but  a  safe  consci- 
ence, and  let  people  say  what  they  will;  for  as  well  mayst  thou  think  to  bairieade 
the  plain>  as  to  tie  up  the  tongue  of  slander.    If  a  governor  comes  rich  from  Ins 


gorermnent^  they  aay  he  has  phindered  it ;  and,  if  he  leaves  it  poor«  that  he  has 
been  a  fooL"  ''I  wammt,"  answered  Baacho^  ''that,  fbr  this  bout,  they  will 
rather  take  me  fbr  a  fool  thui  a  thiet" 
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In  Buoh  diaoonne,  amidst  a  rabblement  of  boys  and  other  followers,  iley 
arrived  at  the  castle,  where  the  duke  and  duchess  were  already  in  a  gallery 
waiting  for  them.  Sanoho  would  not  go  up  to  see  the  duke  till  he  hoi  first 
taken  the  necessary  care  of  Dapple  in  the  stable,  because  the  poor  creature,  he 
said,  had  had  but  an  indifferent  night's  lodging ;  and,  that  done,  he  went  up  to  the 
duke  and  duchess,  and  kneeling  before  them,  he  said,  **  My  lord  and  lady,  you 
made  me  governor  of  your  island  of  Barataria ;  and  not  from  any  desert  of  mine, 
but  because  your  grandeurs  would  have  it  so.  leaked  I  entered  it,  and  nakM  have 
I  left  it.  I  neither  win  nor  lose ;  whether  I  have  governed  well  or  ill,  there  are 
witnesses,  who  may  say  what  they  please.  I  have  cleared  up  doubt^  and  pro- 
nounced sentences,  and  all  the  while  fEunishod  with  hunger:  so  for  it  was  ordered 
by  Pedro  Bezio,  native  of  Tirteafuera,  doctor  in  ordinary  to  the  island  and  its 
governor.  Enemies  attacked  us  by  night;  and,  though  they  put  us  in  great 
danger,  I  heard  many  say  that  the  isiand  was  delivered ;  and  according  as  they 
spesJc  the  truth,  so  help  them  God.  In  short,  I  have  by  this  time  been  able  to 
reckon  up  the  cares  and  burthens  the  trade  of  governing  brings  with  it,  and  find 
them  by  my  account,  too  heav^  for  my  shoulders  or  ribs  to  bear, — they  are  not 
arrows  for  my  quiver ;  and  so,  before  the  government  left  me,  I  e*en  resolved  to 
leave  the  government;  and  yesterday  morning,  taming  my  back  on  the  island,  I 
left  it  just  as  I  found  it,  with  the  same  streets,  the  same  houses,  with  the  self- 
same roofii  to  them  as  they  had  when  I  first  entered  it..  I  have  neither  borrowed 
nor  hoarded ;  and  though  I  intended  to  make  some  wholesome  laws,  I  made  none, 
fearing  they  would  not  be  observed,  which  is  the  same  as  if  they  were  not  made. 
I  came  away,  as  I  said,  from  the  island  without  any  company  but  my  Dapple. 
In  th»  dark,  I  fell  headlong  into  a  pit,  and  crept  along  under  ground,  till  this 
morning  by  the  light  of  the  sun  I  discovered  a  way  oat,  though  not  so  easy  a  one 
but  that  if  heaven  had  not  sent  my  master  Don  Quixote,  there  I  might  have  staid 
till  the  end  of  the  wor^d.  So  that,  my  lord  duke  and  my  lady  duchess,  behold 
here  your  governor  Sancho  Panza,  who  in  the  ten  days  that  he  held  his  office, 
found  out  l^  experience  that  he  would  not  give  a  single  farthing  to  be  governor, 
not  of  an  island  only,  but  evei)  of  the  whole  world.  This  then  being  the  case, 
kissing  your  honours'  feet,  and  imitating  the  boys  at  play,  who  cry,  leap  and 
away,  I  give  a  leap  out  of  the  government,  and  pass  over  to  the  service  of  my 
master  Don  Quixote :  for,  after  all,  though  with  him  I  eat  my  bread  in  bodpy 
fear,  at  least  I  have  my  belly-full ;  and,  for  my  part,  so  I  have  but  that  well 
staffed,  it  is  all  one  to  me  whether  it  be  with  carrots  or  partridges.** 

Here  Sanoho  ended  hia  long  speech,  Don  Quixote  dreading  all  the  while  a  thou- 
sand absurdities,,  and  when  he  had  ended  with  so  few,  he  gave  thanks  to  heaven  in 
his  heart.  The  duke  embraced  Sancho,  and  said  that  it  grieved  him  to  the  soul  he 
had  left  the  govenmient  so>  soon :  but  that  he  would  take  care  he  should  have 
some  other  employment  in  his  territories,  of  less  trouble  and  more  profit.  The 
duchess  was  no  less  kind,  and  ordered  that  he  should  be  taken  good  care  of;  for 
he  aeemed  to  be  mock  bruised,  and  in  wretched  plight 
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HE    duke    and 
duchess    re- 
pented, not  of 
the   jest    they 
had     practised 
upon      Sancho 
Panza,      when 
the  steward,  on 
his  return,  gave 
them  a  minuto 
relation  of  al- 
most every  word 
and    action    of 
the      governor 
during    that 
time;    and   he 
failed    not     to 
enlarge      upon 
the   assault    of 
the  island,  with 
his  terror  and 
final  abdication,  which  gave  them  not  a  little  entertainment    The  history 
then  tells  us  that  the  appointed  day  of  combat  arrived;   nor  had  the  duke 
neglected  to  give  his  lacquey  Tosilos  all  the  necessary  instructions  how  to 
vanquish  his  antagonist,  and  yet  neither  kill  nor  wound  him ;  for  which  pur- 
pose he  gave  orders  that  the  iron  heads  of  their  lances  should  be  taken  off, 
because,  as  he  told  Don  Quixote,  that  Christianity  upon  which  he  valued  himself 
forbade  that  in  this  battle  their  lives  should  be  exposed  to  danger ;  and  though 
contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  holy  council,  which  prohibits  sudi  encounters,  he 
should  allow  them  free  field-room  in  his  territories ;  but  he  did  not  wish  the  affair 
pushed  to  the  utmost  extremity.  Don  Quixote  begged  his  excellency  would 
arrange  all  things  as  he  deemed  best;  and  assured  him  that  he  would  acquiesce  in 
every  particular. 

On  the  dreadful  day,  the  duke  having  commanded  a  spacious  scaffold  to  be 
erected  before  the  court  of  the  castle  for  the  judges  of  the  field,  and  tlie  two 
duennas,  mother  and  daughter,  appellants,  an  infinite  number  of  people,  from  all 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  flocked  to  see  Ihe  novel  spectacle,  for,  in 
latter  times,  nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  seen  or  heard  of  in  that  country  ei^er 
by  the  living  or  the  dead. 

The  first  who  entered  the  lists  was  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  walked 
over  the  ground,  and  examined  it  in  every  part,  to  guard  against  ifoul  play  and 
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see  that  there  waa  nothing  on  the  Bur&ce  to  occasion  stumbling  or  felling.  The 
duennas  now  entered,  and  took  their  seats,  coyered  with  veils  eyen  to  their  breasts, 
and  betraying  much  emotion.  Don  Quixote  next  presented  himself  in  the  lists, 
and  soon  after  the  sound  of  trumpets  announced  the  entrance  of  the  great  Tosilos, 
mounted  on  a  stately  steed,  making  the  earth  shake  beneath  him ;  with  yisor 
down,  and  stiffly  cased  within  a  suit  of  strong  and  shining  armour.  The  horse 
seemed  to  be  a  Frieslander,  broad-built,  and  flea-bitten,  with  abundance  of  hair 
upon  each  fetlock.  The  courageous  Tosilos  came  well  instructed  by  the  duke  his 
lord  how  tobehaye  towards  the  yalorous  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  and  cautioned 
in  nowise  to  hurt  him,  and  also  to  be  carefiil  to  elude  his  adversary  at  the  first 
onset,  lest  he  should  himself  be  slain,  which  would  be  inevitable,  if  he  met  him 
in  full  career.  He  traversed  the  enclosure,  and,  advancing  toward  the  duennas, 
he  surveyed  the  lady  who  demanded  him  for  her  husband.  The  marshal  of  the 
field,  attended  by  Don  Quixote  and  Tosilos,  now  formally  demanded  of  the  duennas 
whether  they  consented  that  Don  Quixote  de  la  Kancha  should  maintain  their 
right.  They  answered,  that  they  did,  and  that  whatever  he  should  do  in  their 
behalf  they  should  confirm,  and  hold  to  be  right,  firm,  and  valid.  The  duke 
and  duchess  now  took  their  seats,  in  a  balcony  over  the  baniers,  which  were 
crowded  by  an  infinite  number  of  people,  all  in  full  expectation  of  beholding  this 
terrible  and  extraordinary  conflict.  It  was  stipulated,  between  Don  Quixote  and 
Tosilos,  that  if  the  former  should  conquer  his  adversary,  the  latter  should  be 
obliged  to  marry  Donna  Bodnguez'  daughter;  and  if  he  should  be  overcome,  his 
adversary  should  be  released  from  his  engagement  with  the  lady,  and  every  other 
claim  on  her  account.  And  now  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  divided  the  sun 
equally  between  them,  and  fixed  each  at  his  post.  The  drums  beat ;  the  sound 
of  trumpets  filled  the  air,  earth  shook  beneath  the  steeds  of  the  combatants ;  the 
hearts  of  the  gazing  multitude  palpitated,  some  with  fear,  some  with  hope,  for 
the  issue  of  this  affair :  finally  Don  Quixote,  recommeuding  himself  to  heaven, 
and  to  his  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  stood  waiting  the  signal  for  the  onset.  But 
our  lacquey's  thoughts  were  differently  employed,  for  it  so  happened  that,  while 
he  stood  looking  at  his  female  enemy,  she  appeared  to  him  the  most  beautiful 
woman  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life,  and  the  little  blind  boy  called  Cupid  seized 
the  opportunity  of  adding  a  lacquey's  heart  to  the  list  of  his  trophies.  Softly 
and  unperceived,  therefore,  he  approached  his  victim,  and,  taking  aim  at  the  left 
side  of  the  devoted  youth,  with  an  arrow  two  yards  long  he  pierced  his 
heart  through  and  through :  and  this  the  amorous  archer  could  do  with  perfect 
safety,  for  he  is  invisible,  and  goes  and  comes  when  and  where  he  pleases,  and  to 
none  is  he  accountable.  So  that  when  the  signal  was  given  for  the  onset, 
our  lacquey  stood  transported,  contemplating  the  beauty  of  her  who  was  now  the 
mistress  of  his  liberty,  and  therefore  attended  not  to  the  trumpets'  sound.  It  was 
not  so  with  Don  Quixote,  who  instantly  spurring  forward,  advanced  towards  his 
enemy  at  Eozinante's  best  speed ;  wlule  his  trusty  squire  Sancho  cried  aloud* 
"  God  guide  you,  cream  and  flower  of  knights-errant !  Heaven  give  you  victory, 
for  the  right  is  on  your  dde!"  Though  Tosilos  saw  Don  Quixote  making 
towards  him,  he  stinred  not  a  step  firom  the  place  where  he  stood,  but  loudly 
calling  the  marshal  of  the  field  to  him,  he  said,  **  Is  not  this  combat,  sir,  to  de- 
cide whether  I  shall  marry,  or  not  marry,  that  young  lady  ?"  "  It  is,"  answered 
the  marshal.  "  Then,"  quoth  the  lacquey,  "  my  conscience  will  not  let  me  pro- 
ceed any  further ;  and  I  declare  that  I  yield  myself  vanquished,  and  api  ready  to 
marry  that  gentlewoman  this  moment."  The  marshal  was  surprised  at  what 
Tosilos  said,  and,  being  privy  to  the  contrivance,  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  answer 
him.  Don  Quixote,  perceiving  that  his  adversary  was  not  advancing,  stopped 
short  in  the  midst  of  his  career.  The  duke  could  not  conceive  why  tiie  combat 
was  retarded ;  and,  when  the  marshal  explained  the  cause,  he  was  angry  at  the 
disappointment.    Jn  the  meantimej  howeyer.  Tosilos  approached  Donna  Bodri* 
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gaex,  and  said  aloud,  ''  I  am  willing/  good  madam,  to  marry  your  dangliter,  and 
would  not  seek,  by  strife  and  bloodshed,  what  I  may  have  peaceably,  and  without 
danger."  '*  Since  that  is  the  oase^"  said  the  yalorous  Don  Quixote,  "  I  am  ab- 
dolyed  from  my  promise;  let  them  be  married,  in  Cbd's  name,  and,  as  Qod 


has  given  her,  Baint  Peter  bless  her."  The  duke  now  came  down  into  the  court 
of  the  castle,  and,  going  up  to  Toedloe,  he  said»  **  Is  it  true,  knigh^  that 
jou  ^eld  yourself  yanquishei^  and  that,  instigated  by  your  timorous  oonscienoe, 
you  intend  to  marry  this  damsel?"  ''Yes,  an't  please  your  grace,"  x^B]^|ied 
Tosilos.  "  And,  faith,  'tis  the  wisest  course"  quoth  Sancho  Pansa.  '*  what 
you  would  give  to  the  mouse  give  to  the  cat,  and  you  will  savA  tcoubls.** 
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Toflilos  WBB,  in  the  meantiine,  nnlftning  his  helmet^  to  do  which  he  begged 
for  prompt  assistance,  as  his  spirits  and  breath  were  jnst  flsuling  him,  unable  to 
remain  any  longer  pent  up  in  so  strait  a  lodging.  They  presenUy  unarmed  him^ 
and,  the  face  of  the  lacquey  being  exposed  to  view,  Bonna  Eodriguez  and 
her  daughter  cried  aloud,  "  A  cheat !  a  cheat !  Tosilos,  my  lord  duke's  laoquey, 
is  put  upon  us  instead  of  our  true  spouse!  Justice  frym  God  and  the  king  against 
so  much  decect,  not  to  say  yillany !"  '*  Afflict  not  yourselves,  ladies,"  quoth  Don 
Quixote,  "  for  this  is  neither  deceit  nor  villany,  or,  if  it  be  so,  the  duke  is  no^*  to 
blame,  but  the  wicked  enchanters,  my  persecutors,  who,  envying  me  the  glory  I 
should  have  acquired  by  this  conquest,  have  transformed  the  countenance  e£  your 
husband  into  that  of  another,  who,  you  say,  is  a  lacquey  belonging  to  my  lord 
duke.  Take  my  advice,  and,  in  spite  of  the  malice  of  my  enemies,  many  him ; 
for,  without  doubt,  he  is  the  very  man  yon  desire  for  ^our  husband.^'  The  duke, 
hearing  this,  angry  as  he  was,  could  not  forbear  laughing,  "  Truly,"  said  he,  "  so 
many  extraordinary  things  happen  every  day  to  the  great  Don  Quixote  that  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  this  is  not  my  lacquey ;  but^  for  our  better  satisfiMtion,  and  to 
detect  the  artifice,  let  us,  if  you  please,  defer  the  marriage  fbr  fifteen  days,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  keep  this  doubtM  youth  in  safe  custody ;  by  that  time,  perhaps, 
he  may  return  to  his  own  proper  form ;  for  doubtless  the  malice  of  those  wicked 
magicians  against  the  noble  Don  Quixote  cannot  last  so  long:  especially 
when  they  find  these  tricks  and  transformations  avail  them  so  little."  *'  0,  sir," 
quoth  Sancho,  "the  wicked  wretches  are  for  ever  at  this  work,  changing 
from  one  shape  te  another  whatever  my  master  has  to  do  with.  It  was  but 
lately  they  turned  a  famous  knight  he  had  beaten,  called  the  knight  of  the  mir- 
rors, into  the  very  shape  of  the  bachelor  Samson  Carrasco,  a  fellow-townsman 
and  special  friend  of  ours ;  and  more  than  that,  they  changed  my  lady  Dulcineai 
del  Toboso  from  a  princess  into  a  downright  country  bumpkin :  so  that  I  verily' 
believe  this  lacquey  here  will  Hve  and  die  a  lacquey  all  the  .days  of  his  life." 
"Let  him  be  who  he  will,"  said  the  duenna's  daughter,  "  as  he  demands  me  to 
wife  I  take  it  kindly  of  him :  for  I  had  rather  be  lawful  wife  to  a  lacquey  than 
the  cast  mistress  of  a  gentleman,  though  indeed  he  who  deluded  me  is  not  one." 
All  these  events,  in  short,  ended  in  the  imprisonment  of  Tosilos,  where  it  waa 
determined  he  should  remain  till  it  was  seen  in  what  his  transformation  would 
end ;  and  although  the  victory  was  adjudged  to  Don  Quixote  by  general  acclama- 
tion, the  greater  part  of  the  speetetors  were  disappointed  and  out  of  humour  that 
the  long-expected  combatants  had  not  hacked  each  other  to  pieces :  as  the  rabble 
are  wont  to  repine  when  the  criminal  is  pardoned  whom  they  expected  to 
see  hanged.  The  crowd  now  dispersed ;  the  duke  and  Don  Quixote  returned  to. 
the  casUe,  after  ordering  Uie  lacquey  into  close  keeping ;  Donna  Bodriguez  and 
her  daughter  were  extremely  well  pleased  to  see  that,  one  way  or  oUier,  this 
business  was  likely  to  end  in  matrimony,  and  Tosilos  w«»  consoled  with  the  like 
expectetion* 
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WHICH  RELATES  HOW  DOV  QUIXOTE  TOOK  HIS  LBATR  OF  THE  DUBX,  AHD  OF  WHAT  BKFEL  HIM 
WITH  THE  WITTY  AHD  WA27TOK  ALTI8IOOBA,  ONE  OF  THE  DUOHBSS'S  DAMSELS. 


V    TEN  Don  Quixote  now  thought  it  fall  time  to  quit 
80  inactiye  a  life  as  that  which  he  had  led  in  the 
^  castle,  deeming  himself  culpable  in  living  thus  in 
indolence,  amidst  the  luxuries  prepared  for  him,  as 
a  knight-errant,  by  the  duke  and  duchess ;  and  he 
believed  he  should  have  to  account  to  God  for  this 
neglect  of  the  duties  of  his  profession.    He  there- 
fore requested  permission  of  their  graces  to  depart, 
which  they  granted  him,  but  with  every  expression 
of  regret.     The  duchess  gave  Sancho  Panza  his 
"  wife's  letters,  which  he  wept  over,  saying,  *'  Who 
could  have  thought  that  all  the  mighty  hopes 
which  my  wife  puffed  herself  up  with  on  the 
news  of  my  government  should  come  at  last  to 
this,  and  that  it  should  again  be  my  lot  to  follow 
my  master  Don  Quixote  in  search  of  hungry  and 
toilsome  adventures !  I  am  thankful,  however,  that 
my  Teresa  has  behaved  like  herself  in  sending  the 
acorns  to  her  highness,  which  if  she  had  not  done, 
and  proved  herself  ungrateful,  I  should  never  have  forgiven  her ;  and  my  com- 
fort is  that  the  present  could  not  be  called  a  bribe,  for  they  were  not  sent  till  I 
was  a  governor;  and,  indeed,   it  is  fitting  that  aU  who  receive  a  benefit 
should  show  themselves  gratefiil,  though  it  be  only  a  trifie.    Naked  I  went  into 
the  government,   and  naked  came  I  out  of  it ;  so  I  can  say  with  a  clear 
conscience,  which  is  no  small  matter,  naked  I  came  into  the  world,  and  naked  I 
am ;  I  neither  win  nor  lose."      In  this  manner  Sancho  communed  with  himself 
while  preparing  for  his  departure.      That  same  evening  Don  Quixote  took  leave 
of  the  dtike  and  duchess,  and  early  the  next  morning  he  sallied  forth,  completely 
armed,  into  the  great  court,  the  surrounding  galleries  of  which  were  crowded 
with  the  inmates  of  the  castle,  all  eager  to  behold  the  knight ;  nor  were  the 
duke  and  duchess  absent  on  that  occasion.       Sancho  was  mounted  upon  Dapple, 
his  wallets  well  furnished,  and  himself  much  pleased ;  for  the  duke's  steward, 
who  had  played  the  part  of  the  Trifaldi,  had  given  him,  unknown  to  Don 
Quixote,  a  little  purse  with  two  himdred  crowns  in  gold,   to  supply  the 
occasions  of  the  journey.    And  now,  whilst  all  were  gazing  at  Don  Quixote,  the 
arch  and  witty  Altisidora,   who  was  with  the  duennas  and  damsels  of  the 
duchess,  came  forward,  and,  m,  a  doleful  tone,  addressed  herself  to  him  in  the  fid- 
lowing  rhymes : 

Stay,  omel  knight, 
Take  not  thy  flight, 
Nor  ^ur  thy  battered  jade ; 
Thy  haste  restrain, 
Draw  in  the  rein, 
Aad  hear  a  lovo-sick  maid. 
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Wbjdorttlumfljf 
No  make  am  I^ 
That  poifloii  thoae  I  ]oT« : 
Oe&tlelam 
Asanylamb^ 
And  hannleas  aa  a  dorvu 
Xhj  crael  soom 
Hai  left  forlorn 
A  nymph,  whose  chazna  maj  ▼!• 
With  thein  who  sport 
In  Oynthia's  oonrt, 
Tho'  Venua'  self  were  hy. 
intiTe  knifffat,  to  no  poipose  I  woo  tha^ 
ra  ikte  still  puzsue  and  undo  thee  I 

lake  raTenons  kite. 

That  takes  its  flight 
Soon  as  t  has  stol'n  a  ehicken, 

Thou  hear'st  away 

My  heart,  thy  prey, 
And  leav'st  me  here  to  siokea. 

Three  nig^t-caps,  too^ 

And  garters  Uue, 
That  did  to  less  belong 

Smooth  to  the  sight 

As  marble  white^ 
And,  futh,  almost  aa  strong 

Two  thousand  gnians^ 

As  many  moans. 
And  si^s  enough  to  flre 

Old  Fxiam'a  town. 

And  bum  it  down. 
Bid  it  a^ain  aspire. 
Since,  fugitive  kmght,  to  no  poipose  I  woo  th«9b 
Barabbas's  fate  stiu  pursue  and  undo  thee  I 

May  San<^o  ne'er 

His  buttocks  bare 
Fly-flap,  as  is  his  duty; 

And  lliou  still  want 

To  .disenchant 
Buldnea's  injured  beauty. 

May  still  transform^ 

And  still  deform'd, 
Toboao's  nymph  remain, 

In  recompense 

Of  thy  offence, 
Thyscom  and  cold  disdain. 

When  thou  dost  wield 

Thy  aword  in  field. 
In  combat  or  in  quarrel, 

Ill-luck  and  harms 

Attend  thy  arms, 
Instead  of  fame  and  laureL 
Since,  fositiye  knight,  to  no  pmpose  I  woo  the& 
Barabbaaa  &to  still  parsuo  and  undo  thee  I 

May  thy  disgrace 

Fill  eVry  place. 
Thy  fidsehood  ne'er  be  hid^ 

£ut  round  the  world 

Be  toas'd  and  hurl'd, 
From  Seyille  to  Madrid. 

Ji,  brisk  and  gay,    ■ 

Thou  sitfst  to  play 
AtOmbMiOratChMi; 
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Attend  thy  ^1, 
Kor  laok  thy  moveme&is  blen. 

Though  thoa  with  care 

Thy  oonif  doet  paroi 
May  blood  the  pen-knife  follow ; 

May  thy  rumf  rage^ 

And  nought  aasuage 
The  pain  of  tooth  thafs  hoUow. 
Since,  fugitive  kniffht,  to  no  j>urpo6e  I  woo  thee! 
Barabbas's  fate  still  punue  and  undo  thee ! 

Whilst  Altisicloi^  thus  poured  forth  her  tonefal  complaints,  Don  Quixote 
stood  looking  at  her  attentively,  and  when  she  had  done,  without  making  her  any 


if"* 


I 


'  '^.ii.ii  1.11)1  jI  I /rl  ^ 

answer,  he  turned  to  Sancho  and  said,  "  By  the  memory  of  thy  fore&thers,  dear 
Sancho,  I  conjure  thee  to  answer  me  truly-^ast  thou  tiie  night-caps  and  garten 
which  this  love-sick  damsel  speaks  of?"  "I  confess  to  the  three  night-cape, 
sir,"  quoth  Sancho,  **  but  as  to  the  garters^  I  know  nothing  about  them."  The 
duchess  was  astonished  at  Altisidora's  levi^,  for  though  she  knew  her  to  be  gar, 
easy,  and  firee,  yet  she  did  not  think  she  would  venture  so  far ;  and,  not  being  m 
the  secret  of  this  jest,  her  surprise  was  the  greater.  "  I  think,  sir  knight,"  said 
the  duke  (meaning  to  carry  on  the  joke),  "  that  it  does  not  well  beseem  your 
worship,  after  the  hospitable  entertamment  you  have  received  in  this  castle,  to 
jarry  off  three  night-caps,  at  leasts  if  not  my  damsel's  garters ;  these  are  indica- 
tions of  a  disposition  that  ill  becomes  your  character.  Betum  her  the  gaitefa : 
if  00^  I  d^  you  to  mortal  combat»  and  fear  not  tiiat  your  knavish  enchanteta 
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should  change  my  face,  as  they  have  done  that  of  my  lacquey."  "  Qod  forbid," 
answered  Don  Quixote,  ''that  I  should  imsheath  my  sword  against  your 
illustrious  person,  from  whom  I  have  received  so  many  favours.  The  night-caps 
shall  be  restored;  for  Sancho  says  that  he  has  them  :  but  as  for  the  garters,  it  is 
impossible,  for  neither  \e  nor  I  ever  had  them ;  if  your  damsel  look  well  to  her 
hiding  corners,  I  make  no  question  but  she  will  find  them.  I,  my  lord  duke, 
was  never  a  pilferer,  nor,  if  heaven  forsake  me  not^  shall  I  ever  become  one.  This 
damsel  talks  (as  she  owns)  like  one  in  love,  which  is  no  fault  of  mine ;  and, 
therefore,  I  have  no  reason  to  ask  pardon  either  of  her  or  of  your  excellency,  whom 
I  entreat  to  t^ink  better  of  me,  and  again  desire  your  permission  to  depart.*'* 
**  Farewell,  signer  Don  Quixote,"  said  the  duchess,  ''  and  Gh>d  send  you  so  pros- 
perous a  journey  that  we  may  always  hear  happy  tidings  of  your  exploits.  Go, 
and  heaven  be  with  you;  for  the  longer  you  stay,  the  more  you  stir  up  the  flames 
that  scorch  the  hearts  of  these  tender  damsels  while  they  gaze  on  you.  As  for 
this  wanton,  take  my  word,  I  will  so  deal  with  her  that  she  shall  not  again 
offend  either  in  word  or  deed."  ''  Hear  me  but  one  word  more,  0  valorous  Don 
Quixote !"  quoth  Altisidora ;  '*  pardon  me  for  having  charged  you  with  stealing 
my  garters,  for  on  my  soul  and  conscience,  they  are  on  my  legs !  and  I  have 
blundered  like  the  man  who  looked  about  for  the  ass  he  was  riding."  ''  Did  I 
not  tell  you,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  that  I  am  a  rare  hider  of  stolen  goods !  Had 
I  been  that  way  given,  my  government  would  have  offered  many  a  fair  opportu- 
nity." Don  Quixote  made  his  obeisance  to  the  duke  and  duchess,  and  to  all  the 
spectators ;  then,  turning  Bozinante's  head,  he  sallied  out  at  the  castle-gate,  and, 
followed  by  ISancho  upon  Dapule.  took  the  road  leading  to  Saragossa. 


*  Critics  have  eenftired  onr  anthor  for  charging  his  hero  with  petty  lacrceny  ;  bat  he  has  ^ 
precedent  in  Amadif  de  Ganl,  U  ii.  chap.  60,  whm  two  kolghta^  Barbozao  and  lioaeao,  wbeik 
SQiDff  from  a  cenain  castle,  were  charged  with  stealing  mnnl  mall  parcels  of  ilinen,  whiqk 
Suqr  bad  uowittingly  pat  ud  with  their  own* 
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CHAPTEE    LTIII. 


OHOWINO  BOW  ADTBNTUBBS   CROWDED  80  FAST   UPON  DON  QUBLOTI    TH4T   TBST   TBOD  V209 

BACH  OTHBK'B  HEBL8. 


V  finding  himself  in  the  open 
country,  unrestrained  and  firee 
from  the  troublesome  fondness 
of  Altisidora,  Don  Quixote  felt 
all  his  chivalric  ardour  revive 
within  him,  and  turning  to  his 
squire,  he  said,  "Liberty,  friend 
Sancho,  is  one  of  the  choicest 
gifts  that  heaven  hath  bestowed 
upon  man,  and  exceeds  in  value 
aU  the  treasures  which  the  earth 
contains  within  its  bosom,  or  the 
sea  covers.  Liberty,  as  well  as 
honour,  man  ought  to  preserve 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life ;  for 
without  it  life  is  insupportable. 
Thou  knowest,  Sancho,  the  lux- 
ury and  abundance  we  enjoyed 
in  the  hospitable  mansion  we 
•  "  have  just  left :  yet,  amidst  those 

seasoned  banquets,  those  cool  and  delicious  liquors,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  suffered  thu 
extremity  of  hunger  and  thirst,  because  I  did  not  enjoy  them  with  the  same 
freedom  as  if  they  had  been  my  own.  The  mind  is  oppressed  and  enthralled  by 
favours  and  benefits  to  which  it  can  make  no  return.  Happy  the  man  to  whom 
heaven  hath  given  a  morsel  of  bread  without  laying  him  under  an  obligation  to 
any  but  heaven  itself !"  "  For  all  that,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  we  ought  to  feel  our^ 
selves  much  bound  to  the  duke*s  steward  for  the  two  hundred  crowns  in  gold 
which  he  gave  me  in  a  purse  I  carry  here,  next  my  heart,  as  a  cordial  and 
comfort  in  case  of  need :  for  we  are  not  likely  to  find  many  castles  where  we 
shall  be  made  so  much  of,  but  more  likely  inns,  where  we  shall  be  rib-roasted." 
Thus  discoursing,  the  knight  and  squire-errant  proceeded  on  their  way,  when 
having  travelled  a  little  more  than  half  a  league,  they  observed  a  dozen  men, 
who  looked  like  peasants,  seated  on  a  little  patch  of  green  near  the  road,  with  their 
cloaks  spread  under  them,  eating  their  dinner  on  the  grass.  Close  to  where  they 
sat  were  spread  sundry  pieces  of  white  doth,  like  sheets,  separate  from  each 
4>ther,  ^d  which  seemed  to  be  covers  to  something  on  the  ground  beneath  these 
Don  Quixote  apjneached  the  eating  party,  and,  after  courteously  saluting  them^ 
a«]^ei  what  they  had  under  those  sheeto  i  **  They  are  figures  carved  in  wood*. 
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or,*'  Bud  one  of  {hem,  ''intended  for  an  altar-piece  we  are  erecting  in  our 
village,  and  ve  carry  them  coyered  that  tley  may  not  be  soiled  or  broken." 
"  With  yonr  permission/'  said  Don  Quixote,  "  I  should  be  glad  to  see  them :  for 
things  of  that  kind  carried  with  so  much  care,  must  doubtless  be  good.*'  "  Ay, 
indeed,  are  they,  sir,*'  answered  one  of  the  men,  ''as  their  price  will  testify ;  for, 
in  trutii,  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  stands  us  in  above  fift^  ducats ;  and  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  say  your  worship  shall  presently  be  satisfied.  Then  rising 
up  and  leaving  his  repast,  he  took  off  the  covering  firom  the  first  figure,  which 
was  gilt,  and  appeared  to  be  St.  George  on  horse-back,  piercing  with  his  knee  a 
serpent  coiled  at  the  feet  of  his  horse,  and  represented  with  its  usual  fierceness. 
"  ^at  figure^*'  said  Don  Quixote,  "  represents  on^  of  the  gxeatest  knights-enant 
that  ever  served  the  holy  cause.  He  was,  besides,  the  champion  of  the  fair,  and 
was  called  Don  St.  GFeorge.  Kow  let  us  see  what  is  beneath  that  other  dotih.'' 
On  being  uncovered,  it  appeared  to  be  St.  Martin,  mounted  on  horseback  also 
and  in  the  act  of  dividing  his  cloak  with  the  beggar.  "  St.  Martin  !''  exclaimed 
Don  Quixote,  "  he  also  was  one  of  the  Christian  adventurers :  a  knight,  I 
believe,  more  liberal  than  valiant,  as  thou  mayst  perceive,  Sancho,  by  his  giving 
half  his  cloak  to  that  wretch;  and  doubtless  it  was  then  winter,  otherwise 
he  would  Have  given  the  whole :  so  great  was  his  charity."  "  That  was  not  the 
reason,"  quoth  Sancho ;  "  but  he  had  a  mind  to  follow  the  proverb,  that  says, 
'  what  to  give,  and  what  to  keep,  requires  a  head-piece  wide  and  deep.' "  Don 
Quixote  smiled,  and  desired  to  see  another  of  their  figures.  The  patron  of  Spain 
was  now  presented  to  him,  mounted  on  a  fierce  charger ;  he  appeared  grasping  a 
bloody  sword,  and  trampling  on  the  bodies  of  slaughtered  Moors."  "  There," 
said  Don  Quixote,  "was  a  knight  indeed!  one  of  Christ's  own  squadron 
He  was  called  Don  St.  Diego,  the  Moor-kiUer,  one  of  the  most  valiant  saints 
and  knights  of  which  the  world  ever  boasted,  or  that  heaven  now  containeth.'* 
Another  cloth  being  removed,  the  figure  of  St.  Paul  was  produced,  as  at  the 
moment  of  his  conversion,  when  thrown  from  his  horse,  and\rith  other  attending 
circumstances.  Seeing  that  event  represented  with  so  much  animation  that 
St.  Paul  appeared  to  be  actually  answering  the  voice  from  heaven,  Don  Quixote 
said,  "  This  holy  personage  was  at  one  time  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  church  of 
God,  and  afterwards  the  greatest  defender  it  will  ever  have ;  a  knight-errant  in 
his  life,  and  an  imshaken  martyr  at  his  death ;  an  unwearied  labourer  in  Christ's 
vineyard ;  an  instructor  of  the  gentiles ;  heaven  was  his  school,  and  his  great 
teacher  and  master  our  Lord  himself !"  Don  Quixote  now  desired  the  figures 
might  be  again  covered,  having  seen  all.  "  I  regard  the  sight  of  these  things," 
said  he,  "as  a  favourable  omen:  for  these  saints  and  knights  professed  what  I 
profess,  with  this  only  difference,  that,  being  saints,  they  fought  after  a  heavenly 
manner,  whereas  I,  a  sinner,  fight  in  the  way  of  this  world.  By  the  exercise  of 
arms  they  gained  heaven — ^for  heaven  must  be  won  by  exertion,  and  I  cannot 
yet  tell  what  will  be  the  event  of  my  labours ;  but  could  my  Dulcinea  del  Toboso 
be  relieved  from  her  suffering,  my  condition  being  in  that  case  improved,  and  my 
understanding  wisely  directed,  I  might,  perhaps,  take  a  better  course  than  I  now 
do."  ^  God  hear  him,"  quoth  Sancho,  "and  let  sin  be  deaf!"  The  men 
wondered  no  less  at  the  figure  than  at  the  words  of  Don  Quixote,  without 
understanding  half  what  he  meant  by  them.  They  finished  their  repast,  packed 
up  their  images,  and,  taking  their  leave  of  Don  Quixote,  pursued  their  journey. 
Sancho  was  more  than  ever  astonished  at  his  master's  knowledge,  and  fdlly  con- 
vinced that  there  was  no  history  nor  event  in  the  world  which  he  had  not  at  his 
finger's  ends  and  nailed  on  his  memory. 

"  Truly,  master  of  mine,"  quoth  Sancho,  "jf  what  has  happened  to  us  to-day 
may  be  called  an  adventure,  it  has  been  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  pleasant 
that  has  ever  befallen  us  in  the  whole  course  of  our  rambles ;  faith,  we  are  clear 
of  it  without  either  blows  or  bodily  fear !     We  have  neither  laid  our  hands  to  our 
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weapons,  nor  beaten  the  earth  with  onr  bodies ;  neither  are  we  ftmiahed  for  wast 
of  food !  Heaven  be  praised  that  I  have  seen  all  this  with  mj  own  eyes  T" 
"  Thou  sayest  well,  Sancho/'  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "  but  I  must  tell  thee  that 
times  are  wont  to  vary  and  ohange  their  eourse;  and  what  are  commonly 
accounted  omens  by  the  vulgar,  though  not  within  tiie  scope  of  reason,  the  wise 
win,  nevertheless,  regard  as  incidents  of  lucky  aspect  Your  watcher  of  omens* 
rises  betimes,  and,  going  abroad,  meets  a  Franciscan  Mar,  whereupon  he  hurries 
back  again  as  if  a  fhrious  dragon  had  crossed  his  way.  Another  happens  to 
spill  the  salt  upon  the  table,  and  straightway  his  soul  is  overcast  with  the  dread 
of  coming  evil :  as  if  nature  had  willed  that  such  trivial  accidents  should  give 
notice  of  ensuing  mischances !  The  wise  man  and  good  Christian  will  not»  how- 
ever, pry  too  curiously  into  the  counsels  of  heaven.  Scipio,  on  arriving  in 
Africa,  stumbled  as  he  leaped  on  shore ;  his  soldiers  took  it  for  an  ill  omen,  but 
he,  embracing  the  ground,  said,  '  AMoa,  thou  canst  not  escape  me — ^I  have  thee 
fast.'  For  my  own  part,  Sancho,  I  cannot  but  consider  as  a  &vourable  prognostic 
our  meeting  those  holy  sculptures.**  '*  I  veiily  believe  it,**  answered  &molio, 
*'  and  I  should  be  glad  if  your  womhip  would  tdl  me  why  the  Spaniards,  when 
they  rush  into  battle  call  upon  that  saint  Diego,  the  Moor-killer,  and  cry,  *  Saint 
Jago,  and  close,  Spain !'  Is  Spain,  then,  so  open  as  to  want  closing  ?  what  do 
you  make  of  that  ceremony  ?"  *'  Sajicho,  thou  art  very  shallow  in  these  matters,'* 
said  Don  Quizojte :  **  thou  must  know  thai  heaven  gave  the  mighty  ehampion  of 
the  red  cross  to  Spain,  to  be  its  patron  and  protector,  especially  in  its  desperate 
conflicts  with  the  Moors ;  and  therefore  it  is  they  invoke  him  in  all  their  battles; 
and  oft,  at  such  times,  has  he  been  seen  overthrowing,  trampling  down,  destroy- 
log,  and  slaughtering  the  infidel  squadrons :  of  which  I  could  reoonnt  to  thee 
many  examples  recorded  in  the  true  histories  of  our  country." 

''I  am  amazed,  sir,"  said  Sancho,  suddenly  changing  the  subject,  "at 
the  impudence  of  Altisidora,  the  duchess's  waiting- woman.  I  warrant  you  that 
same  mischief-maker  they  call  Love  must  have  mauled  and  mangled  her  full 
sorely.  They  say  he  is  a  boy,  diort-sighted,  or,  rather,  blind;  yet  set  a 
heart  before  him,  and,  as  sure  as  death,  he'll  whip  an  arrow  through  it.  I  have 
heard  say,  too,  that  the  weapons  he  makes  use  of,  though  sharp,  are  blunted  and 
turned  aside  by  the  armour  of  modesty  and  maidenly  coyness ;  but  with  that 
same  Altisidora  methinks  they  are  rather  whetted  than  blunted."  '*  Look  you, 
Sancho,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  ''  Love  has  no  respect  of  pers(ms,  acd  laughs  at 
the  admonitions  of  reason;  like  Death,  he  pursues  his  game  both  in  the  statdy 
palaces  of  kings  and  the  humble  huts  of  shepherds.  When  he  has  got  a 
soul  fairly  into  his  clutches,  his  first  business  is  to  deprive  it  of  all  ahame 
and  fear ;  as  you  have  remarked  in  Altisidora,  who,  being  without  either,  made 

*  In  the  terenteenth  oentaiy  this  belief  in  omeni,  and  other  mipentitioiM  opiniom,  was  raj 
prevaleDt,  and  not  confined  to  the  lower  order  of  society.  Some  were  of  genexml  applicatioB. 
For  instanee,  it  was  oonsidered  nnlucky  to  transact  business  from  home  on  Tuesday,  or  to 
undertake  a  journey  witoont  setting  off  with  the  right  foot  foremost.  There  were  oUien 
peculiar  to  ceruin  professions.  The  licentiate,  Francisco  de  Lnqne  Faxardo,  in  his  **Fie! 
Disengano  contra  la  Ociosidad  y  los  Jnegos,"  (foL  127),  has  made  a  collection  of  the  eril 
omens  of  gambiers ;  such  as  letting  their  monej  fall,  and  with  the  cross  downwards ;  losmg  oo 
Monday,  which  they  account  more  unlucky  than  Tuesday ;  turning  the  point  of  the  snnffen 
towards  yon  in  taking  up  a  candlestick ;  a  spectator  of  the  game  putting  his  hand  to  his 
cheek,  or  occupying  an  angle  or  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  or  restlessly  changing  piaee; 
gaining  the  first  hand  ;  stumbling  over  the  threshold,  mat  or  chair ;  Muffling  with  a  tremoloas 
hand ;  talcing  up  the  pack  with  the  left  hand }  piling  the  money ;  losing  the  first,  seooBd.  and 
third  hand,  &c.  § 

This  superstition-— the  effect  of  ignorance— was  a  scandal  to  the  Holy  Faith ;  and  that  it  no 
longer  exists  in  Spain  may  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  writings  of  P.  11  Feyjoo.  The  praMOt 
age,  however  (the  eighteenth  century),  has  fallen  into  the  contrary  extreme  of  incredulity. 
which  u  infinitely  more  pernicious,  since  there  is  no  longer  any  faith  left  to  be  scandalised— it 
is  altogether  annihilated.— P 
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an  open  deolavatioa  of  her  desires^  wbioh  produced  in  mj  breast  embarrBsament 
instead  of  eompassion."  "  Shocking  cruelty  I  MonBtrona  ingratitade  !"  cried 
Sancho.  *'  I  can  say,  for  myself,  that  the  least  kind  word  from  her  would 
have  subdued  me,  and  made  me  her  slave.  0  whoreson!  what  a  heart  of 
marble,  what  bowels  of  brass,  and  what  a  soul  of  phdster !  But  I  wonder  much 
what  the  damsel  saw  in  your  worship  that  so  took  her  fancy.  Where  was 
the  finery,  the  gallantry,  the  gaiety,  and  the  sweet  face,  whidi,  one  by  one, 
or  all  together,  made  her  &11  m  love  with  you  ?  for,  in  plain  truth,  if  I  look 
at  your  worship  from  the  tip  of  your  toe  to  the  top  of  your  head,  I  see  more  to 
be  frightened  at  than  to  love.  Beauty,  they  say,  is  the  chief  thing  in  love 
matters ;  but,  your  worship  having  none,  I  cannot  guess  what  the  poor  thing  was 
so  taken  with."  "Hearken  to  me,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote;  '*  there  are  two 
kinds  of  beauty,  the  one  of  the  mind,  the  other  of  the  body.  That  of  the  mind 
shines  forth  in  good  sense  and  good  conduct;  in  modesty,  liberality,  and 
courtesy ;  and  all  these  qualities  may  be  found  in  one  who  has  no  personal 
attractions ;  and  when  that  species  of  beauty  captivates,  it  produces  a  vehement 
and  superior  passion.  I  well  know,  Sancho,  that  I  am  not  handsome;  but 
I  know  also  that  I  am  not  deformed ;  and  a  man  of  worth,  if  he  be  not  hideous, 
may  inspire  love,  provided  he  has  those  qualities  of  the  mind  which  1  have 
mentioned." 

While  the  knight  and  squire  were  conversing  in  this  manner,  they  entered  a 
wood  that  was  near  the  road  side,  but  had  not  penetrated  far  when  Don  Quixote 
found  himself  entangled  among  some  nets  of  green  thread,  which  were  extended 
from  tree  to  tree  :  and,  surprised  at  the  incident,  he  said,  **  These  nets,  Sancho, 
surely  promise  some  new  and  extraordinary  adventure-^may  I  die  this  moment 
if  it  be  not  some  new  device  of  the  enchanters,  my  enemies,  to  stop  my  way,  out 
of  revenge  for  having  slighted  the  wanton  Altisidora !  But  I  would  have  them 
know  that,  if  these  nets  were  chains  of  adamant,  or  stronger  than  that  in 
which  the  jealous  god  of  blacksmiths  entangled  Mars  and  Venus,  to  me  they 
would  be  nets  of  rushes  and  yam !"  Just  as  he  was  about  to  break  through  the 
frail  enclosure,  two  lovely  shepherdesses,  issuing  from  the  covert,  suddenly 
presented  themselves  before  him ;  at  least  their  dress  resembled  that  of  shep- 
herdesses, excepting  that  it  was  of  fine  brocade,  and  rich  gold  tabby.  Their  hau*, 
bright  as  sunbeams,  flowed  over  their  Moulders;  and  chaplets  composed  of 
laurel  and  interwoven  with  the  purple  amaranth,  adorned  their  heads ;  and  they 
appeared  to  be  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Sancho  was  dazzled,  and 
Don  Quixote  amazed,  at  so  unexpected  a  vision,  which  the  sun  himself  must 
have  stopped  in  his  course  to  admire.  "  Hold !  signer  cavalier,"  said  one  of 
them,  "  pray  do  not  break  the  nets  we  have  placed  here,  not  to  offend  yoa,  but  to 
divert  ourselves ;  and  as  you  may  wish  to  kaow  why  we  roread  them,  and  who 
we  are,  I  will,  in  a  few  words,  tell  you*  About  two  leagues  off,  sir,  there 
is  a  village  where  many  persons  of  quality  and  wealth  reside,  several  of  whom 
lately  made  up  a  company,  of  friends,  neighboura,  and  relations,  to  come  and  take 
their  diversion  at  this  place,  which  is  accounted  the  most  delightfrU  in  these 
parts.  Here  we  have  formed  among  oiurselves  a  new  Arcadia ,  the  Toung 
men  have  put  on  the  dress  of  shepher£,  and  the  maidens  that  of  shepherdesses. 
We  have  learnt  by  heart  two  eclogues,  one  by  our  admired  Gkrcilaso,  and 
the  other  by  the  excellent  Camoens,  in  his  own  Portuguese  tongue ;  which, 
however,  we  have  not  yet  recited,  as  it  was  only  yesterday  that  we  came 
hither.  Our  tents  are  pitched  among  the  trees,  near  the  side  of  a  beautiful 
stream.  Last  night  we  spread  these  nets  to  catch  such  simple  birds  as  our  calls 
should  allure  into  the  snare :  and  now,  sir,  if  you  please  to  be  our  guests 
you  shall  be  entertained  liberally  and  courteously :  for  we  allow  neither  care  nor 
sorrow  to  be  of  our  partv."  *' Truly,  fair  lady,"  answered  Don  Quixote, 
"Actseon  was  not  more  lost  in  admiration  and  sorpiise  when  unawares  he 
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saw  Diana  bathing,  than  am  I  in  beholding  yonr  beauty.  I  approvB  and  admire 
your  project,  and  return  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation ;  and,  if  I  can  do 
you  any  service,  lay  your  commands  upon  me,  in  fall  assurance  of  being  obeyed : 


for  by  my  profession  I  am  enjoined  to  be  gratefiil  and  usefbl  to  all,  bot 
especially  to  persons  of  your  condition ;  and  were  these  nets,  which  probably 
cover  but  a  small  space,  extended  over  tiie  whole  surface  of  the  earth*  I  would 
seek  new  worlds,  by  which  I  might  pass,  rather  than  injore  them.  And, 
that  you  may  afford  some  credit  to  a  declaration  which  may  seem  extravagant^ 
know,  ladies,  that  he  who  makes  it  is  no  other  than  Don  Quixote  de  la  Man(£a — 
if,  perchance,  that  name  has  ever  reached  your  ears."  "Bless  me !"  exclaimed 
the  other  shepherdess,  addressing  her  companion,  "what  good  fortune,  my  dear 
friend,  has  bcdOdlen  us !  See  you  this  gentieman  here  before  us  ?  Believe  me,  he 
is  the  most  valiant,  the  most  enamoured,  and  the  most  courteous  knight  in 
the  whole  world,  if  the  history  of  his  exploits,  which  is  in  print,  does  not 
deceive  us.  I  have  read  it,  my  dear,  through  and  through;  and  I  will  lav 
a  wager  that  the  good  man  who  attends  him  is  that  very  Sancho  Pansa,  his 
squire,  whose  pleasantries  none  can  equal."  "I*  faith,  madam,  it  is  very  true,** 
quoth  Sancho,  "I  am,  indeed,  that  same  jocular  person,  and  squire,  and  this 
gentleman  is  my  master,  the  very  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  you  have  read  of  in 
print."  "Pray,  my  dear,"  said  the  other,  "let  us  entreat  him  to  stay,  for 
our  fathers  and  brothers  will  be  infinitely  pleased  to  have  him  here.   I  also  haTe 
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heard  what  you  say  of  his  yalour  and  great  merit,  and,  above  all,  that  he  is  the 
most  true  and  constant  of  lovers,  and  that  his  mistress,  who  is  called  Dolcinea 
del  Toboso,  bears  away  the  palm  £rom  all  the  beauties  in  Spain.*'  '*  Ajid 
with  great  justice,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "  unless  your  wondrous  charms  should 
make  it  questionable.  But  do  not,  I  beseech  you,  ladies,  endeavour  to  detain 
me :  for  the  indispensable  duties  of  my  profession  allow  me  no  intermission 
of  labour." 

At  this  moment  a  brother  of  one  of  the  fsai  damsels  came  up  to  them,  dressed 
as  a  shepherd,  and  with  the  same  richness  and  gaiety.  They  instantly  told  him 
that  the  persons  he  saw  were  the  valorous  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  and 
his  squire  Sancho  Panza,  whom  he  also  knew  by  their  history.  The  gay  shepherd 
saluted  the  knight,  and  so  urgently  importuned  him  to  honour  their  party  with 
ois  presence,  that,  unable  to  refuse,  he  at  length  accepted  their  invitation.  Just 
at  that  time,  the  nets  were  drawn,  and  a  great  number  of  small  birds,  deceived 
by  their  artifices,  were  taken.  The  gallant  party  assembled  on  that  occasion, 
being  not  less  than  thirty  in  number,  all  in  pastoral  habits,  received  Don 
Quixote  and  his  squire  in  a  manner  very  much  to  their  satisfaction :  for  none 
were  strangers  to  the  knight's  history.  They  all  now  repaired  together  to 
the  tents,  where  they  found  the  table  spread  with  elegance  and  plenty.  The 
place  of  honour  was  given  to  Don  Quixote,  and  all  gazed  on  him  with  ad- 
miration. When  the  cloth  wf«  removed,  the  knight  with  much  gravity^ 
and  in  an  audible  voice,  thus  addressed  the  company :  ''  Of  all  the  sins  that 
men  commit,  though  some  say  pride,  in  my  opinion,  ingratitude  is  the  worst ;  it 
is  truly  said  that  hell  is  full  of  the  ungratefiil.  From  that  foul  crime  I 
have  endeavoured  to  abstain  ever  since  I  enjoyed  the  use  of  reason;  and 
if  I  cannot  return  the  good  offices  done  me  by  equal  benefits,  I  substitute  my 
desire  to  repay  them;  and  if  this  be  not  enough,  I  pubHshtiiem:  for  he  who 
proclaims  the  favours  he  has  received,  would  return  them  if  he  could :  and 
generally  the  power  of  the  receiver  is  imequal  to  that  of  the  giver:  like 
the  bounty  of  heaven,  to  which  no  man  can  md^e  an  equal  return.  But,  though 
utterly  unable  to  repay  the  unspeakable  beneficence  of  God,  gratitude  affords  a 
humble  compensation  suited  to  our  limited  powers.  Tbis,  I  fear,  is  my 
present  situation ;  and,  my  ability  not  reaching  the  measure  of  your  kindness,  I 
can  only  show  my  gratitude  by  doing  that  Uttie  which  is  in  my  power.  I 
therefore  engage  to  maintain;  for  two  whole  days,  in  the  middle  of  the 
king's  high-way,  leading  to  Saragossa,  that  these  lady-shepherdesses  in  disguise 
are  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  courteous  damsels  in  the  world :  excepting 
only  the  peerless  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  the  sole  mistress  of  my  thoughtft— 
witiiout  offence  to  any  present  be  it  spoken." 

Here  Sancho,  who  had  been  listening  to  him  with  great  attention,  could 
no  longer  bridle  his  tongue.  "  Is  it  possible,"  cried  he,  "  that  any  one  should 
have  the  boldness  to  say  and  swear  that  this  master  of  mine  is  a  madman  ?  Tell 
me,  gentiemen  shepherds,  is  there  a  village  priest  living,  though  ever  so  wise,  or 
ever  so  good  a  scholar,  who  could  speak  as  he  has  spoken }  Or  is  there  a 
knight-errant,  though  ever  so  renowned  for  valour,  who  could  make  such  an  offer 
as  he  has  done  ?"  Don  Quixote  turned  to  Sancho,  and,  with  a  wrathful  coimte- 
nance,  said,  "Is  it  possible,  0  Sancho,  that  there  should  be  a  single  person 
on  the  globe  who  would  not  say  that  all  over  thou  art  an  idiot,  Hned  with 
the  same,  and  bordered  with  I  know  not  what  of  mischief  and  knavery  ?  Who 
gave  thee  authority  to  meddle  with  what  belongs  to  me,  or  to  busy  thyself  with 
my  foUy  or  my  discretion  ?  Be  silent,  brute ;  make  no  reply,  but  go  and  saddle 
fiozinante,  if  he  be  unsaddled,  and  let  us  depart,  that  1  may  perform  what 
I  have  engaged:  for,  relying  on  the  justice  of  my  cause,  I  consider  all  those  who 
shall  presume  to  dispute  tiie  poiat  with  me  as  already  vanquished."  Then 
in  great  haste  and  with  marks  of  furious  indignation  in  his  countenance,  he 
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arosd  from  his  seat  and  rushed  forth,  leaying  the  company  in  amazement,  and 
doubtful  whether  to  regard  him  as  a  lunatic  or  a  man  of  sense. 

They  uevertheless  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  his  challenge,  telling  him 
that  they  were  sufficiently  assured  of  his  grateful  nature  as  well  as  his  valour, 
by  the  true  history  of  his  exploits.  Kesolute,  however,  in  his  purpose,  the 
knight  was  not  to  be  moved ;  and,  being  now  mounted  upon  Bozinante,  bracing 
his  shield,  and  grasping  his  lance,  he  planted  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  high- 
way, hot  fiar  from  the  Arcadian  tents.  Sancho  followed  upon  his  Dapple,  with  all 
the  pastoral  company,  who  were  curious  to  see  the  event  of  so  arrogant  and 
extraordinary  a  defiance* 

Don  Quixote,  being  thus  posted,  he  made  the  air  resound  with  such  words 
as  these :  **  0  ye  passengers,  whoever  ye  are,  knights,  squires,  travellers  on  foot 
and  on  horseback,  who  now  pass  this  way,  or  shall  pass,  in  the  course  of  these 
two  successive  days !  know  that  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  knight-erranl^  is 
•posted  here,  ready  to  maintain  that  the  nymphs  who  inhabit  these  meadows  and 
groves  excel  in  beauty  and  courtesy  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  excepting  only  the 
mistress  of  my  soul,  Dulcinea  del  Toboso !  Let  him,  therefore,  who  dares 
to  uphold  the  contrary,  forthwith  show  himself,  for  here  I  stand  ready  to  receive 
him.*'  Twice  he  repeated  the  same  words,  and  twice  they  were  repeated  in 
vain.  But  better  fortune  soon  followed,  for  it  so  happened  that  a  number 
of  horsemen  appeared,  several  of  them  armed  withs  lances,  hastily  advancing  in  a 
body.  Those  who  had  accompanied  Don  Quixote  no  sooner  saw  them  than  they 
retired  to  a  distance,  thinking  it  might  be  dangerous  to  remain.  Don  Quixote 
alone,  with  an  intrepid  heart,  stood  firm,  and  Sancho  Panza  sheltered  himself 
close  under  Bozinante's  crupper.  When  the  troop  of  horsemen  came  up,  one  of 
the  foremost  called  aloud  to  Don  Quixote,  "  Get  out  of  the  way,  devil  of  a  man ! 
or  these  bulls  will  trample  you  to  dust."  "  Caitiflfs !"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  I 
fear  not  your  bulls,  though  they  were  the  fiercest  that  ever  bellowed  on  the 
banks  of  Xarama.      Confess,  ye  sooundrels !    unsight,  unseen,  that  what  I  here 


proclaimed  is  true;  if  not,  I  challenge  ye  to  battle."  The  h^smen  had 
no  time  to  answer,  nor  Don  Quixote  to  get  out  of  the  way,  had  he  been  willing ; 
and  now  a  herd  of  fierce  bulls,  together  with  some  tame  Idne,  hurried  past  wi& 
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A  mnltittide  of  herdsmen  and  others,  driving  them  to  a  neighbouring  town, 
where  they  were  to  be  baited.  Don  Quixote,  Sancho,  Bozinante,  and  Dapple, 
were  in  a  moment  overturned,  and,  after  being  trampled  upon  without  mercy, 
were  left  sprawling  on  the  ground.  After  the  whole  had  passed,  here  lay  Sancho 
mauled,  there  Don  Quixote  stunned,  Dapple  bruised,  and  Kozinante  in  no  envia- 
ble plight !  Nevertheless  they  all  contrived  to  recover  the  use  of  their  legs,  and 
the  knight,  in  great  haste,  stumbling  and  reeling,  began  to  pursue  the  herd, 
crying  aloud,  *'  Hold !  stop !  scoundrels !  a  single  knight  defies  ye  all,  who 
scorns  the  coward  maxim,  *  make  a  bridge  of  silver  for  a  flying  enemy.'  "  But 
th$  drovers  had  no  time  to  attend  to  him,  and  made  no  more  account  of 
his  threats  than  of  last  years*  clouds.  Fatigue  obliged  Don  Quixote  to 
desist  from  the  pursuit;  and,  more  enraged  than  revenged,  he  sat  down  in 
the  road,  to  wait  for  Sancho,  Bozinante,  and  Dapple.  On  their  coming  up,  the 
knight  and  squire  mounted  again,  and,  with  more  shame  than  satisfaction, 
pursued  their  journey,  without  taking  leave  of  the  shepherds  of  new  Arcadia. 


\ 


/ 
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CHAPTER    LIX 


WBSREIK    18    EGLATBD    AN    SXTRAOBDINART    ACCIDEIIT  WHICH   BBVBL  DOK  QUIZOTly    AHD 
WHICH  MAT  PASS  FOR  AM  ADVSMTURB. 

OK  Quixote  and  Sancho  remoyed,  by  immer- 
sion in  the  waters  of  a  clear  fountain  which 
they  found  in  a  cool  and  shady  grove,  the 
fatigue,  the  dust,  and  other  effects  caused  by 
the  rude  encounter  of  the  bulls.      Here  the 
way- worn  pair  seated  themselves ;  and  after 
giving  ^liberty   to    Bozinante    and   Dapple, 
r  Sancho   had   recourse   to   the   store   of  hi 
^  wallet,  and  speedily  die^  out  what  he  was 
0  wont  to  call  his  sauce.    He  rinsed  his  mouth, 
r  and  Don  Quixote  washed  his  face,  by  whic> 
they  were  in  some  degree  refreshed :  but  the 
knight  from  pure  chagrin  refused  to  eat,  and 
J^  Sancho  abstained  from  pure  good  manners; 
'  though  waiting  and  wishing  for  his  master 
to  begin.     At  length,  seeing  his  master  so 
wrapped  in  thought  as  to  forget  to  convey  a 
-^  morsel  to  his  mouth,  he  opened  his  own,  and, 

banishing  all  kind  of  ceremony,  made  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  bread  and  cheese 
before  bun.    ''Eat,  Mend  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  *'  and  support  life,  which 
to  thee  is  of  more  importance  than  to  me ;  and  leave  me  to  expire  under  my 
reflections,  and  the  severity  of  my  misfortunes.     I,  Sancho,  was  bom  to  live 
dying,  and  thou  to  die  eating ;  and  thou  wilt  allow  that  I  speak  truth  when 
thou  considerest  that  I,  who  am  recorded  in  history,  renowned  in  arms,  courteous 
in  deeds,  respected  by  princes,  and  courted  by  damsels,  should  after  all,  instead  of 
psahns,  triumphs,  and  crowns,  earned  and  merited  by  my  valorous  exploits,  have 
this  morning  seen  myself  trod  upon,  kicked,  and  bruised  under  the  feet  of  filthy 
and  impure  beasts ! — ^the  thought  thereof  dulls  the  edge  of  my  teeth,  unhinges 
my  jaws,  sickens  my  appetite,  and  benumbs  my  hands,  so  that  I  am  now 
awaiting  death  in  its  cruellest  form — hunger."      "If  so,"  quoth  Sancho  (still 
eating  as  he  spoke),  "  your  worship  does  not  approve  the  proverb,  which  says, 
'  Let  Martha  die,  so  that  she  die  Wl  fed.'    For  my  part,  I  have  no  mind  to  lull 
mydelf ;  but  rather,  like  the  shoemaker,  who  with  his  teeth  stretches  his  leather 
to  make  it  fit  for  his  purpose,  I  will  by  eating  try  all  I  can  to  stretch  out  my  life, 
till  it  reaches  as  far  ajs  it  may  please  heaven :  and  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  there 
is  no  greater  folly  than  to  give  way  to  despair.       Believe  what  I  say,  and  when 
you  have  eaten  try  to  sleep  a  little  upon  this  green  mattrass,  and  I  warrant  or 
waking  you  will  find  yourself  another  man."    Don  Quixote  followed  Sancho's 
advice,  thinking  he  reasoned  more  like  a  philosopher  than  a  fool:  at  the 
same  time,  he  said,  *'  Ah,  Sancho,  if  thou  wouldst  do  for  me  what  I  am  going  to 
propose,  my  sorrow  would  be  diminished  and  my  relief  more  certain ;    it  is  only 
this :  whilst  I  endeavour  by  thy  advice  to  compose  myself  to  sleep,  do  thou  step 
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aside  a  little,  and  exposing  thy  hinder  parts  to  the  open  air,  gire  thyself,  wita 
the  reins  of  Bozinante's  bridle,  some  three  or  four  hundred  smart  lashes,  in 
part  of  the  three  thousand  and  odd  which  thou  art  bound  to  give  thyself  for. 
the  disenchantment  of  Dulcinea:  for  in  truth  it  is  a  great  pity  the  poor 
lady  should  continue  under  enchantment  through  thy  carelessness  and 
neglect"  "  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  as  to  that,"  quoth  Sancho ;  "  but 
for  the  present  let  us  bo&i  sleep,  and  afterwards  God  Imows  what  may  happen. 
Besides,  I  would  have  you  remember,  sir,  that  this  lashing  one's  self  in  cold 
blood  is  no  easy  matter ;  especially  when  the  strokes  light  upon  a  body  so  tender 
without,  and  so  ill-stored  within,  as  mine  is.  Let  my  lady  Dulcinea  have  a^  little 
patience,  and  mayhap,  when  she  least  thinks  of  it,  she  shall  see  my  body  a 
perfect  sieve  by  dint  of  lashing.  Until  death  all  is  life :  I  am  still  alive, 
and  with  a  full  intention  to  make  good  my  promise."  Don  Quixote  thanked  him, 
ate  a  little,  and  Sancho  much ;  and  both  of  tl\em  laid  themselves  down  to  sleep, 
leaving  Bozinante  and  Dapple,  those  inseparable  companions  and  Mends,  at  their 
own  ^scretion,  either  to  repose  or  feed  upon  the  tender  grass,  of  which  they 
here  had  abundance. 

They  awoke  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  mounted  again,  and  pursued  their 
journey ;  hastening  to  reach  what  seemed  to  be  an  inn,  about  a  league  before 
them.  An  inn  it  is  here  called,  because  Don  Quixote  himself  gave  it  that  name : 
not  happening,  as  usual,  to  mistake  it  for  a  castle.  '  Having  arrived  there,  they 
inquired  of  the  host  if  he  could  provide  them  with  lodging,  and  he  promised  as 
i^ooid  accommodation  and  entertainment  'as  could  be  found  in  Saragossa.  On 
alighting,  Sancho's  first  care  was  to  deposit  hie  travelling  larder  in  a  chamber  of 
which  the  landlord  gave  him  the  key.  He  then  led  Bozinante  and  ]>apple  to  the 
stable,  and,  after  seeing  them  well  provided  for,  he  went  to  receive  the  further 
commands  of  his  master,  whom  he  found  seated  on  a  stone  bench :  the  squire 
blessing  himself  that  the  knight  had  not  taken  the  inn  for  a  castle.  Supper  time 
approaching,  Don  Quixote  retired  to  his  apartment,  and  Sancho  inquii^  of  the 
host  what  Siey  could  have  to  eat  The  landlord  told  him  that  his  palate  should 
be  suited — ^for  whatever  the  air,  earth,  and  sea  produced,  of  birds,  beasts  or 
fish,  that  inn  was  abundantly  provided  with.  '*  There  is  no  need  of  all  that^" 
quoth  Sancho,  **  roast  us  but  a  couple  of  chickens,  and  we  shall  be  satisfied ;  for 
my  master  has  a  delicate  stomach,  and  I  am  no  glutton."  "  As  for  chickens," 
said  the  inn-keeper,  **  truly  we  have  none,  for  the  kites  have  devoured  them." 
'*  Then  let  a  pullet  be  roasted,"  said  Sancho,  "only  see  that  it  be  tender."  **  A 
pullet  ?  my  father !"  answered  the  host,  ''  faith  and  troth,  I  sent  above  fifty 
yesterday  to  the  city  to  be  sold ;  but,  excepting  pullets,  ask  for  whatever  you 
will."  "  "Why  then,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  e'en  give  us  a  good  joint  of  veal  or 
kid,  for  they  cannot  be  wanting."  "  Veal  or  kid  r"  replied  the  host,  "  ah,  now  I 
remember  we  have  none  in  the  house  at  present;  for  it  is  all  eaten:  but 
next  week  there  will  be  enough,  and  to  spare."  "We  are  much  the  better  for 
that,"  answered  Sancho ;  "  but  I  dare  say  aU  these  deficiencies  will  be  made  up 
with  plenty  of  eggs  and  bacon."  "'For^  God,"  answered  the  host,  "my 
customer  is  a  choice  guesser !  I  told  him  I  had  neither  pullets  nor  hens,  and  he 
expects  me  to  have  eggs ;  talk  of  other  delicacies,  but  ask  no  more  for  hens." 
"  Body  of  me !"  quoth  Sancho,  "  let  us  come  to  something — tell  me,  in 
short,  what  you  have,  master  host,  and  let  us  have  done  with  your  flourishes." 
"  Then,"  quoth  the  inn-keeper,  "  what  I  really  and  truly  have  is  a  pair  of 
cow-heels,  that  may  be  taken  for  calves'-feet ;  or  a  pair  of  calves' -feet,  that  are 
like  cow-heels.  They  are  stewed  with  peas,  onions,  and  bacon,  and  at  this  very 
minute  are  crying  out,  '  Come  eat  me,  come  eat  me.'  "  "  From  this  moment,  I 
mark  them  for  my  own,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  and  let  nobody  lay  finger  on  them.  1 
will  pay  you  well,  for  there  is  nothing  like  them — give  me  but  cow-heel,  and  I 
care  not  a  fig  for  calves'  feet"     "  They  are  yours,"  said  the  host,  ''  nobody  shall 
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toach  tbem ;  for  my  other  guests,  merely  for  gentility  sake,  brink  their  cook, 
their  sewer,  and  provisions  along  with  them."  **  As  to  the  matter  of  gentility," 
quoth  Sancho,  "nobody  is  more  a  gentleman  than  my  master:  but  hib  cailing 
allows  of  no  cooking  nor  butlering  as  we  travel.  No,  faith,  we  clap  us  down  in 
the  midst  of  a  green  field,  and  fill  our  bellies  with  acorns,  or  medlars."  Such 
was  the  conversation  Sancho  held  with  the  inn-keeper,  and  he  now  chose  to  break 
it  off,  without  answering  the  inquiries  which  the  host  made  respecting  his 
master's  calling. 

Supper  being  prepared,  and  Don  Quixote  in  his  chamber,  the  host  earned  in 
his  dish  of  cow-heel,  and,  without  ceremony,  sat  himself  down  to  supper.  The 
adjoining  room  being  separated  from  that  occupied  by  Don  Quixote  only  by  a  thin 
partition,  he  could  distinctly  hear  the  voices  of  persons  within.  "  Don  Jero- 
nimo,"  said  one  of  them,  "I  entreat  you,  till  supper  is  brought  in,  to  let  us  have 
another  chapter  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha."  The  knight  hearing  himself 
named,  got  up,  and,  listening  attentively,  he  heard  another  person  answer,  <'  Why 
signer  Don  John,  would  you  have  us  read  such  absurdities)  Whoever  has  read 
the  first  part  of  the  history  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  cannot  be  pleased  with 
the  second."  "But  for  aU  that,"  said  Don  John,  "let  us  read  it:  for  there  is  no 
book  so  bad  as  not  to  have  something  good  in  it.  What  displeases  me  the  moist  in  tiiis 
second  part  is  that  the  author  describes  Don  Quixote  as  no  longer  enamoured  of 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso."*  On  hearing  this  Don  Quixote,  full  of  wrath  and  indig- 
nation raised  his  voice,  and  said,  "  Whoever  shall  say  that  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha  has  forgotten,  or  ever  can  forget,  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  I  will  make  him 
know,  with  equal  arms,  that  he  asserts  what  is  not  true :  for  neither  can  the 
peerless  Dulcinea  be  forgotten,  nor  Don  Quixote  ever  cease  to  remember  her.  His 
motto  is  Constancy;  and  to  maintain  it  his  pleasure  and  his  duty."  "  Who  is  it  that 
speaks  to  us?"  replied  one  in  the  other  room.    "  Who  should  it  be,"  quoth  Sancho, 


"but  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  himself?  who  will  make  good  all  he  says  and 
all  he  shall  say:  for  a  good  paymaster  is  in  no  want  of  a  pawn."  At  these  woms 
two  gentlemen  rushed  into  the  room,  and  one  of  them  throwing  his  arms  about  Do 
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Qcdxote's  neck,  said,  ''Tour  person  belies  not  your  name,  nor  can  your  name  do 
otherwise  than  give  credit  to  your  person.  I  cannot  doubt,  signer,  of  your  being  the 
true  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  die  north  and  morning-star  of  knight-errantry, 
in  despite  of  him  who  would  usurp  your  name,  and  annihilate  your  exploits,  as 
the  author  of  this  book  has  vainly  attempted."  Don  Quixote,  without  m^ing  any 
reply,  took  up  the  book ;  and,  after  tuniing  over  some  of  the  leaves,  he  laid  it  down 
again,  saying,  **  In  the  little  I  have  seen  of  this  volume,  three  things  I  have 
noticed  for  which  the  author  deserves  reprehension.  The  first  is  some  expressions 
in  the  preface ;  the  next  that  his  language  is  Arragonian,  for  he  sometimes  omits 
the  articles:  and  the  third  is  a  much  more  serious  objection,  inasmuch  as  he  shows 
his  ignorance  and  disregard  of  truth  in  a  material  point  of  the  history:  for  he  says 
that  the  wife  of  my  squire  Sancho  Panza  is  called  Mary  Gutierrez,  whereas  her 
name  is  Teresa  Panza ;  and  he  who  errs  in  a  circiunstauce  of  such  importance 
may  well  be  suspected  of  inaccuracy  in  the  rest  of  the  history."  Here  Sancho  put 
in  his  word:  "  Pretty  work,  indeed,  of  that  same  history- maker !  Sure  he  knows 
much  of  our  concerns  to  call  my  wife,  Teresa  Panza,  Mary  Gutierrez !  Pray, 
your  worship,  look  into  it  again,  and  see  whether  I  am  there,  and  if  my  name  be 
changed  too."  "By  what  you  say,  Mend,"  quoth  Don  Jeronimo,  **I  presume 
you  are  Sancho  Panza,  squire  to  signor  Don  Quixote?"  *'That  I  am,"  replied 
Sancho,  "  and  value  myself  upon  it."  ''  In  faith,  then,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  this 
last  au^or  treats  you  but  aomrvily,  and  not  as  you  seem  to  deserve.  He  describes 
you  as  a  dull  fool,  and  a  glutton,  without  pleasantry — in  short,  quite  a  different 
Sancho  from  him  represented  in  the  first  part  of  your  master's  history.**  **  God 
forgive  him !"  'quoth  Sancho :  ''he  might  as  well  have  left  me  alon«;  for  'he 
who  knows  the  instrument  should  play  on  it,'  and  'Saint  Peter  is  well  at  Home.'" 
The  two  gentlemen  entreated  Don  Quixote  to  go  to  their  chamber  and  sup  with 
them,  as  they  wdl  knew  the  inn  had  nothing  fit  for  his  entertainment.  Don 
Quixote,  who  was  always  courteous,  consented  to  their  request,  and  Sancho  re- 
mained with  the  flesh-pot,  cum  tnero  tntxto  impwrio :  *  placing  himself  at  tiie  head 
of  the  table,  with  the  inn-keeper  for  his  messmate,  whose  love  for  cow-heel  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  squire. 

While  they  were  at  supper,  Don  John  asked  Don  Quixote  when  he  had  heard 
from  the  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboeo :  whether  she  was  married ;  whether  she  waa 
yet  a  mother,  or  likely  to  be  so ;  or  whether,  if  still  a  virgin,  she  retained,  with 
modest  reserve  and  maidenly  decorum,  a  grateful  sense  of  the  love  and  constancy 
of  signor  Don  Quixote.  ''Dulcinea,"  said  the  knight,  "is  still  a  maiden,  and 
my  devotion  to  her  more  fixed  than  ever :  our  correspondence  as  heretofore :  but 
alas!  her  own  beautiful  person  is  transformed  into  that  of  a  coarse  country- 
wench."  He  then  related  every  particular  concerning  the  enchantment  of  the 
lady  Dulcinea.  He  also  gave  them  an  account  of  his  descent  into  the  cave  of 
Montesinos,  and  informed  them  of  the  instructions  given  by  the  sage  Merlin  for 
the  deliverance  of  his  mistress.  Great  was  the  satisfaction  the  two  gentlemen 
received  at  hearing  Don  Quixote  relate  his  strange  adventures,  and  they  were 
equally  surprised  at  his  extravagances,  and  the  elegance  of  hie  uarrativo.  One 
moment  they  thought  him  a  man  of  extraordinary  judgment,  and  the  next  that 
he  was  totally  bereaved  of  his  senses:  nor  could  they  decide  what  degree  to 
assign  him  between  wisdom  and  folly. 

^cho,  having  finished  his  supper,  left  the  inn-keeper  fully  dosed  with  liquor, 
and  joined  his  master's  party  in  the  next  chamber.  Immediately  on  entering,  he 
said,  "  May  I  die,  gentlemen,  if  the  writer  of  that  book  which  you  have  got  has 
auy  mind  that  he  and  I  should  eat  a  friendly  meal  together ;  he  calls  me  glutton, 

*  That  ia,  with  a  deputed  or  sabordinate  power;  Merum  imperivm  according  to  the  Ciriliaiit, 
is  that  ref  iding  io  the  Bovereign :  Menm  miatum  mparimny  is  that  delegated  to  vassals  or  magis- 
irates  in  causes  ciyil  or  criminal. 
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you  say— egad !  I  wish  he  may  not  set  me  down  a  drankard  too."  "  In  fiuth, 
he  does/'  quoth  Don  Jeronimo ;  ''  though  I  do  not  remember  his  words ;  only 
this  I  biowi  that  they  are  scandalous,  and  fsdse  into  the  bargain,  as  I  see  plainly 
by  the  countenance  of  honest  Sancho  here  before  me.*'  ''Take  my  word  for  it, 
gentlemen,"  quoth  the  squire,  ''  the  Sancho  and  Don  Quixote  of  that  history  are 


in  nowise  like  the  men  that  are  so  called  in  the  book  made  by  Cid  Hamete 
Benengeli,  for  they  are  truly  we  two ; — ^my  master,  valiant,  discreet,  and  a  true 
lover ;  and  I,  a  plain,  merry-conceited,  fellow ;  but  neither  a  glutton  nor  a  drunk- 
ard." "I  believe  it,"  quoth  Don  John;  ''and,  were  such  a  thing  possible,  I 
would  have  it  ordered  that  none  should  dare  to  record  the  deeds  of  ^e  great  Don 
Quixote  but  Cid  Hamete  himself,  his  first  historian ;  as  Alexander  commanded 
that  none  but  Apelles  should  presume  to  draw  his  portrait :  being  a  subject  too  lofty 
to  be  treated  by  one  of  inferior  talent."  "  Treat  me  who  will,"  said  Don  Quixote, 
"  so  that  they  do  not  maltreat  me :  for  patience  itself  will  not  submit  to  be  over- 
laden with  injuries."  "  No  injury,"  quoth  Don  John,  "can  be  offered  to  signor 
Don  Quixote  that  he  is  not  able  to  revenge,  should  he  fail  to  ward  it  off  with  the 
buckler  of  his  patience,  which  seems  to  me  both  ample  and  strong." 

In  sueh  conversation  they  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  night ;  and  though 
Don  John  would  fedn  have  had  Don  Quixote  read  more  of  the  book,  he  declined 
it,  saying  he  deemed  it  read,  and,  by  the  sample  he  had  seen,  he  pronounced  it 
foolish  throughout.  He  was  unwilling,  also,  to  iadulge  the  scribbler's  vanity  bo 
fkr  as  to  let  him  think  he  had  read  lus  book,  should  he  happen  to  learn  that  it 
had  been  put  into  his  hands :  "  and,  besides,  it  is  proper,"  he  added,  "  that  the 
eyes,  as  well  as  the  thoughts,  should  be  turned  from  everything  filthy  and 
obscene."  / 

They  then  asked  him  which  way  he  was  travelling,  and  he  told  them  that  he 
should  go  to  Saragossa,  to  be  present  at  the  jousts  of  tbat  city  for  the  annual  prize 
of  a  suit  of  armour.  Don  John  told  him  that,  in  the  new  history,  Don  QuixotQ 
is  said  to  have  been  there,  running  at  the  ring,  of  which  the  author  gives  a 
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wretched  aoconnt ;  duU  in  the  contriTanoe,  mean  in  style,  miserably  poor  in 
devices,  and  rich  only  in  absurdity.  "  For  that  yerr  reason/'  answered  Don 
Quixote, "  I  will  not  set  foot  in  Saragossa,  and  thus  I  shall  expose  the  falsity  of  this 
new  historian,  and  all  the  world  will  be  convinced  that  I  am  not  the  Don  Quixote 
of  whom  he  speaks."  "  In  that  you  will  do  wisely,"  said  Don  Jeronimo ;  "  and 
at  Barcelona  there  are  other  jonsts,  where  signer  Don  Quixote  may  have  a  full 
opportunity  to  display  his  valour."  *'  To  Baroelona  I  will  go,  gentlemen,"  replied 
the  knight ;  "  and  now  permit  me  to  take  my  leave,  for  it  is  time  to  retire  to  rest, 
and  be  pleased  to  rank  me  among  the  number  of  your  best  friends  and  fidthfdl 
servants."  **  And  me  too,"  quoth  Sandho,  ''for,  mayhap,  you  may  find  me  good 
for  something."  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  then  retired  to  tiieir  chamber,  leaving 
the  two  strangers  surprised  at  the  medley  of  sense  and  madness  they  had  witnessed, 
and  with  a  ^U  conviction  that  these  were  the  genuine  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  and 
those  of  the  Arragonese  author  certainly  spurious.  Don  Quixote  arose  early,  and, 
tapping  at  the  partition  of  the  other  room,  he  again  bid  his  new  Mends  adieu. 
Sancho  paid  the  inn-keeper  most  magnificently,  and  at  the  same  time  advised  him 
either  to  boast  less  of  the  provision  of  his  inn,  or  to  supply  it  better. 
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CHAPTEE  LX. 

OF  WHAT  BEFXL  DON  QUIXOTE  ON  HIS  VAT  TO  BASOSLOVA. 


V  the  morning,  which  was  oool,  and 
promised    a    temperate    day,    Bon 
Quixote  left  the  inn,  having  first  in- 
formed himself  which  was  the  most 
direct  ro^  to  Barcelona,  avoiding 
Saragossa:   for  he  was  determined 
to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the  new 
history,  which,  he  understood,  had 
so  grossly  misrepresented  him.     Six 
days  he  pursued  his  course  without 
meeting  with  any  adventure  worth 
recording;  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
leaving  the  high  road,  night  over- 
took ti^em  among  some  shady  trees, 
but  whether  of  cork  or  oak,  it  does 
not  appear:    Cid  Hamete,   in  this 
instance,  not  observing  his  wonted 
minuteness  of  description.    Master 
and   man  having  alighted,   they  laid   themselves  down  at  the  foot  of   these 
..rees.     Sancho  had  dready  taken  his  afternoon's  collation,  and,  therefore,  he 
rushed  at  once  into  the  arms  of  sleep;  but  Don  Quixote,  not  from  hunger, 
but  his  restless  imagination,  could  not  close  his  eyes.     Agitated  by  a  thousand 
fancies,  now  he  thought  himself  in  the  cave  of  Montesinos :  now  he  saw  his 
Dulcinea,  in  her  odious  disguise,  spring  upon  her  ass;  the  next  moment  he  heard 
the  words  of  the  sage  Merlin,  declmng  the  means  of  her  deliverance ;  then 
again  he  was  in  despair  when  he  recollected  the  unfeeling  negligence  of  his 
^uire,  who,  he  believed,  had  given  himself  only  five  lashes !   a  number  so  small 
compared  with  those  yet  remaining  that,   overwhelmed  with  grief  and  in- 
dignation, he  thus  argued  with  himself:    "If  Alexander  the  Great  cut  the 
Gordian  knot,  saying,  '  to  cut  is  the  same  as  to  untie,*  and  became  thereby 
the  universal  lord  of  all  Asia,    exactly  the   same  may  happen  now  in  the 
disenchantment  of  Dulcinea,  if  the  lashes  be  applied  by  force  :  for  if  the  virtue 
of  this  remedy  consist  in  Sancho*s  receiving  three  thousand  lashes,  what  is  it  to 
me  whether  they  are  applied  by  himself  or  another,  since  the  efficacy  lies  in  bis 
receiving  them,  from  whatevei  hand  they  may  come  ?" 

Under  this  conviction  Don  Quixote  approached  his  sleeping  squire,  having  first 
taken  Eozinante's  reins  and  adjusted  them  so  that  he  might  use  them  with 
effect  He  then  began  to  untruss  his  points : — though  it  is  generally  thought 
that  he  had  only  that  one  in  the  front  which  kept  up  his  breeches.  Sajicho  was 
soon  roused,  and  cried  out,  **  What  is  the  matter  ?  Who  is  untrussing  me  ?** 
"  It  is  I/'  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  who  am  come  to  atone  for  thy  neglect,  and 
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edy  my  own  troubles.  I  am  come  to  wliip  thee,  SandiOi  and  to  discharge, 
b  in  pa^  the  debt  for  which  thou  art  bound.  Dulcinea  is  perishing :  thou 
onooncemed :  I  am  dying  with  desire,  and  therefore  untruss  of  thine  own 
.  for  it  is  my  intention  to  give  thee,  in  this  oonyenient  solitude,  at 
two  thousand  lashes."  "No,  indeed,"  quoth  Sancho:  "body  o*  me! 
qS,  or  the  dead  shall  hear  of  it !  The  strokes  1  am  bound  to  give 
'  must  be  with  my  own  will,  and  when  I  please.  At  present  I  am 
the  humour.  Let  your  worship  be  content  that  I  promise  to  flog  and  flay 
:  as  soon  as  ever  I  am  so  inclined."  "There  is  no  trusting  to  thy 
'sy,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  for  thou  art  hard-hearted,  and,  though 
jant,  of  very  tender  flesh."  He  then  struggled  with  Sancho,  and  en- 
ired,  by  force,  to  uncover  his  posteriors.  Upon  which  Sancho  jumped  up, 
dosing  with  his  master,  he  threw  his  arms  about  him,  tripped  up  his  heels, 
lid  him  flat  on  his  back,  whereupon,  setting  his  right  knee  upon  his  breast^ 
Id  his  hands  down  so  faist  that  hie  could  not  stir,  and  scarcely  could  breathe. 


I 


iw,  traitor !"  excUdmed  the  knight,  "  dost  thou  rebel  against  thy  master  and 
ral  lord ?  Dost  thou  raise  thy  hand  against  him  who  feeds  thee ?"  "I 
ler  raise  up  nor  pull  down,"  answered  S^cho :  "I  only  defend  myself,  who 
ay  own  lord.  If  your  worship  will  promise  me  to  let  me  alone,  and  not  talk 
t  whipping  at  present,  I  will  set  you  at  liberty:  if  not,  'here  thou 
,,  traitor,  enemy  to  Donna  Sancha.'  "*  Don  Quixote  gave  him  the  promise 
esired,  and  swore,  by  the  life  of  his  best  thoughts,  he  would  not  touch  a  hair 
is  garment,  but  leave  the  whipping  entirely  to  his  own  discretion, 
mcho  now  removed  to  another  place,  and,  as  he  was  going  to  lay  himself  . 
3r  another  tree,  he  thought  ^mething  touched  his  head;  and,  reaching  up  his 
Is,  he  felt  a  couple  of  dangling  feet,  with  hose  and  shoes.  Tremblmg  with 
,  he  moved  on  a  little  fiirther,  but  was  incommoded  by  other  legs;  upon 
ch  he  called  to  his  master  for  help.   Don  Quixote  went  up  to  him,  and  asked 

what  was  the  matter :  when  Sancho  told  him  that  all  the  trees  were  fiill  of 
's  feet  and  legs.  Don  Quixote  felt  them,  and  immediately  guessing  the 
«,  he  said,  "  Be  not  afraid,  Sancho ;  doubtless  these  are  the  legs  of  robbers 

banditti,  who  have  been  punished  for  their  crimes;  for  here  the  officers 
ustice  hang  them  by  scores  at  a  time,  when  they  can  lay  hold  of  them,  and 
1  this  circumstance  I  conclude  we  are  not  far  from  Barcelona."  In  truth, 
I  Quixote  was  right  in  his  conjecture,  for  when  day  began  to  dawn,  they 

*  Sancho  here  qaotes  the  last  line  of  an  t>ld  ballad.— P. 
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plainly  saw  that  the  legs  they  had  felt  in  the  dark  belonged  to  tkl  i 
thieves. 

But  if  they  were  alanned  at  these  dead  banditti,  how  m&k  k\ 
they  disturbed  at  being  suddenly  suirounded  by  more  than  fszty  of  tk; 


comrades?  who  commanded  them  to  stand,  and  not  to  more  till  ^^ 
came  up.    Don  Quixote  was  on  foot,  his  horse  unbridled,  his  hs^ 
against  a  tree  at  some  distance ;  in  short,  being  defenceless,  he  thoog^^'^ 
cross  his  hands,  hang  down  his  head,  and  reserve  himself  for  bettff  <* 
The  robbers,  however,  were  not  idle,  but  immediately  fell  to  work  d;«e- 
and  in  a  trice  emptied  both  wallet  and  doak-bag.      Fortonatelj  ^ ' 
he  had  secured  the  crowns  given  him  by  the  duke,  with  his  ^^^ ' 
in  a  belt  which  he  wore  about  his  waist ;  nevertheless  thej  ^otdd^ 
escaped  the  searching  eyes  of  these  good  people,  who  spare  not  even  ^'^ 
between  the  flesh  and  tiie  skin,  had  they  not  been  checked  bjthearn^ 
captain.     His  age  seemed  to  be  about  four-and- thirty,  his  body^'^ 
stature  tall,  his  visage  austere,  and  his  complexion  swarthy ;  he  vtf  ^ 
a  powerful  steed,  dad  in  a  coat  of  steel,  and  his  belt  was  stuck  roco^^ 
Observing  that  his  squires  (for  so  they  call  men  of  their  vocation) 'fj 
rifle  Sancho^e  commanded  them  to  forbear,  and  was  instantly  obep«^ 
the  girdle  escaped.    He  wondered  to  see  a  lance  standing  against  s^^ 
on  the  ground,  and  Don  Quixote  in  armour^  and  pensive,  with  the  vsi^^ 
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melancliolj  oonntenanoe  that  sadnesB  itself  could  frame.  Going  up  to  the  knight, 
he  said,  "  Be  not  so  dejected,  good  sir,  for  you  are  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
cruel  Osiris,  but  into  those  of  Boque  Guinart,  who  has  more  of  compassion  in  his 
nature  than  cruelty."     '*  Hy  dejection,*'  answered  Bon  Quixote,  ''is  not  on 


account  of  having  fallen  into  your  hands,  0  valorous  Boque,  whose  fame  extends 
bvcr  the  whole  earth,  but  for  my  negligence  in  having  suffered  myself  to  be 
surprised  by  your  soldiers,  contrary  to  the  bounden  duty  of  a  knight-errant, 
which  requires  that  I  should  be  continually  on  the  alert,  and,  at  all  hours,  my 
own  sentinel :  for,  let  me  tell  you,  illustrious  Boque,  had  they  met  me  on  horse- 
back, with  my  lance  and  my  target,  they  would  have  found  it  no  very  easy  task 
to  make  me  yield.  Enow,  sir,  I  am  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  he  with  whose 
exploits  the  whole  globe  resounds."  Boque  Guinart  presently  perceived  Don 
Quixote's  infirmity,  and  that  it  had  in  it  more  of  madness  than  valour ;  and, 
though  he  had  sometimes  heard  his  name  mentioned,  he  always  thought  that 
what  had  been  said  of  him  was  a  fiction ;  conceivii]g  tJiat  such  a  character  could 
not  exist :  he  was  therefore  delighted  with  this  meeting,  as  he  might  now  know, 
from  his  own  observations,  what  degree  of  credit  was  really  due  to  the  reports  in 
circulation.  ''  Be  not  concerned,"  said  Boque,  addressing  himself  to  Don  Quixote, 
*'  nor  tax  Fortune  with  unkindness ;  by  thus  stumbling,  you  may  chance  to  stand 
more  firmly  than  ever :  for  heaven,  by  strange  and  circuitous  ways,  incompre- 
hensible to  men,  is  wont  to  raise  the  fallen,  and  enrich  the  needy." 

Don  Quixote  was  about  to  return  his  thanks  for  this  courteous  reception,  when 
suddenly  a  noise  was  heard  near  them,  like  the  trampling  of  many  horses;  but  it 
was  caused  by  one  only,  upon  which  came,  at  full  speed,  a  youth,  seemingly  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  clad  in  green  damask  edged  with  gold  lace,  trousers,  and  a 
loose  coat ;  his  hat  cocked  in  the  Walloon  fashion,  with  strait  waxed  leather 
boots,  spurs,  dagger,  and  gold-hilted  sword;  a  small  carbine  in  his  hand,  and  a  brace 
of  pistols  by  his  side.  Boque,  hearing  the  noise  of  a  horse,  turned  his  head  and  ob- 
served this  handsome  youth  advancing  towards  him :  ''  Valiant  Boque,"  said  the 
cavalier,  ''  you  are  the  person  I  have  been  seeking ;  for  with  you  I  hope  to  find 
some  comfort,  though  not  a  remedy,  in  my  afflictions.    Not  to  keep  you  in  sus 

44 
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penBOy  because  I  peroeiye  that  you  do  not  know  me,  I  will  tell  yon  wlio  I  am.  1 
am  Claudia  Jeronima,  daughter  of  Simon  Forte,  your  intimate  friend,  and  the 
particular  enemy  of  Claqud  Torellaa,  who  is  also  yours,  being  of  the  factibn  which 
is  adyerse  to  you*  You  know,  t<A>,  that  Torellas  fa^s  a  son,  cs&ed  Don  Yincente  de 
Torellas,  at  least  so  he  was  called  not  two  hours  ago.  That  son  of  his — to  shorten 
the  story  of  my  misfortune — ah,  what  sorrow  he  has  brought  upon  me ! — ^that 
son,  I  say,  saw  me,  and  courted  me;  I  listened' to  him,  and  loved  him,  unknown 
to  my  father:  for  there  is  no  woman,  howeyer  retired  or  secluded,  but  finds 
opportunity  to  gratify  her  unruly  desires.  In  short,  he  promised  to  be  my  spouse, 
and  I  pledged  myself  to  become  his,  without  proceeding  any  farther.  Yesterday 
I  was  informed  that,  foigetting  his  engagement  to  me,  he  was  going  to  be  married 
to  another,  and  that  this  morning  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed.  The  news 
confounded  me,  and  I  lost  all  patience.  My  father  being>out  of  town,  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  equipping  myself  as  you  now  see  me ;  and  by  the  speed  of  this 
horse,  I  overtook  Don  Yincente  about  a  league  hence,  and,  without  stopping  to 
reproach  him,  or  hear  his  excuses,  I  fired  at  him  not  only  with  this  pieoe,  but  with 
both  my  pistols,  and  lodged,  I  believe,  not  a  few  balls  in  his  body:  thus  washing 
away  wiUi  blood  the  stains  of  my  honour.  I  left  him  to  his  servants,  who  either 
dared  not,  or  could  not  prevent  the  execution  of  my  purpose ;  and  am  come  to 
seek  your  assistance  to  get  to  France,  where  I  have  relations,  with  whom  I  may 
live;  and  to  entreat  you  likewise  to  protect  my  father  from  any  cruel  revenge  on 
the  part  of  Don  Yinoente's  numerous  kindred.'* 

fioque  was  struck  with  the  gallantry,  bravery,  figure,  and  also  the  adventore 
of  the  beautiM  Claudia;  and  said  to  her,  "  Come,  madam,  and  let  us  first  be  assured 
of  your  enemy's  death,  and  then  we  will  consider  what  is  proper  to  be  done  for 
you."  Don  Quixote,  who  had  listened  attentively  to  Claudia's  narration,  and  the 
reply  of  Eoque  Ouinart,  now  interposed,  saying,  "Let  no  one  trouble  himself 
with  the  defence  of  this  lady,  for  I  take  it  upon  m3r8elf.  Give  me  my  horse  and 
my  arms,  and  wait  for  me  here  while  I  go  in  quest  of  the  perjured  Imight^  and, 
whether  living  or  dead,  make  him  fulfil  his  promise  to  so  much  beauty."  "  Ay» 
ay,  let  nobody  doubt  that,"  quoth  Sancho :  "  my  master  is  a  special  hand  at 
match-making.  'Twas  but  the  other  day  he  made  a  young  rogue  consent  to  many 
a  damsel  he  would  fidn  have  left  in  the  lurch,  after  he  had  given  her  his  word  ; 
and,  had  not  the  enchanters  who  always  torment  his  worship  changed  the  bride- 
groom into  a  lacquey,  that  same  maid  by  this  time  would  have  been  a  matron." 

Eoque,  who  was  more  intent  upon  Claudia's  business  than  <the  discourse  of 
master  and  man,  heard  them  not ;  and,  after  commanding  his  squires  to  restore  to 
Sancho  all  they  had  taken  from  Dapple,  and  likewise  to  retire  to  the  place  where 
they  had  lodged  the  night  before,  he  went  off  immediately  with  Claudia,  at  foil 
speed,  in  quest  of  the  wounded,  or  dead,  Don  Yincente.  They  presently  arrived 
at  the  place  where  Claudia,  had  overtaken  him,  and  found  nothing  there  except 
the  blood  which  had  been  newly  ^ilt ;  but»  looking  round,  at  a  oonsideraUci 
distance  they  saw  some  persons  ascending  a  hill,  and  concluded  (as  indeed  it 
proved)  that  it  was  Don  Yincente  being  conveyed  by  his  servants  either  to  a 
doctor  or  his  grave.  They  instantly  pushed  forward  to  overtake  them,  which  they 
soon  effected,  and  found  Don  Yincente  in  the  arms  of  his  servants,  entreating  them 
in  a  low  and  feeble  voice  to  let  him  die  in  that  place,  for  he  could  no  longer 
endure  the  pain  of  his  wounds.  Claudia  and  Boque,  throwing  themselves  fivm 
their  horses,  drew  near ;  the  servants  were  startled  at  the  appearance  of  Boque, 
and  Claudia  was  troubled  at  the  sight  of  Don  Yincente;  when,  divided  betweoi 
tenderness  and  resentment,  she  approached  him,  and,  taking  hold  of  his  hand,  said, 
"  Had  you  but  given  me  this  hand,  according  to  our  contract,  you  would  not  have 
been  reduced  to  this  extremity."  The  wounded  cavalier  opened  his  almost  closed 
eyes,  and,  recognisftig  Claudia,  he  said,  **  I  perceive,  fair  and  mistaken  lady,  that 
it  is  to  your  hand  I  owe  my  death : — a  punishment  unmerited  by  me,  for  neitlier 
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in  tiiotiglit  nor  daed  coold  I  ofSmd  you."  *'  It  u  not  troe,  tincn,"  said  danaia, 
''  tha^  thif  very  morniog,  yon  were  going  to  be  married  to  LeoMra,  daughter  of 
the  zioh  BalT&stro?"  ''No,  certainly/'  answered  Bon  Yinoente;  ''my  evil 
fortune  mnat  have  borne  you  that  news,  to  excite  your  jealousy  to  beieaTe  me  of 
life ;  but  dnoe  I  leaye  it  in  yoor  arms  I  esteem  mysdf  hsa^j ;  and,  to  assure 
yon  of  this  truth,  take  my  hand,  and,  if  you  are  willing,  receive  me  for  your 
husband ;  for  I  can  now  give  you  no  other  satis&ction  for  the  injury  which  you 
imagine  you  have  received/' 

Claudia  pressed  his  hand,  and  such  was  the  anguish  of  her  heart  that  she 
swooned  away  upon  the  bloody  bosom  of  Don  Yincente,  and  at  the  same  moment 
he  was  seized  with  a  mortal  paroxysm.  Boque  was  confounded,  and  knew  not 
what  to  do ;  the  servants  ran  for  water,  with  which  they  sprinkled  their  faces ; 
Claudia  recovered,  but  Don  Yincente  was  left  in  the  sleep  of  .death.  "When  Clau4ia 
was  convinced  that  her  beloved  husband  no  longer  breathed,  she  rant  the  air  with  * 
her  groans,  and  pierced  the  skies  with  her  lamentations.  8he  tore  her  hair, 
scattered  it  in  the  wind,  and  with  her  own  merdless  hands  wounded  and 
disfigured  her  face,  with  every  other  demonstration  of  grief,  distraction,  and 
despair.  *'  0  rash  and  cruel  woman !"  she  excliiimed»  ''  with  what  facility  wert 
thou  moved  to  this  evil  deed !  0  maddening  sting  of  jealousy,  how  deadly  thy 
effects !  0  my  dear  husband !  ii^ose  Ioto  for  me  Imth  given  thee,  for  thy  bridal 
bed,  a  cold  grave ! "  So  piteous,  indeed,  were  the  lamentations  of  Claudia  that  they 
forced  tears  even  from  tiie  eyes  of  Boque,  where  they  were  seldom  or  never  seen 
before.  The  servants  wept  and  lamented ;  Claudia  was  secovered  fkom  one  faint- 
ing fit,  only  to  fall  into  another,  and  all  around  was  a  scene  of  sorrow.  At  length 
Boque  Guinart  ordered  the  attendants  to  take  up  the  body  of  Don  Yincente,  and 
convey  it  to  the  town  where  his  father  dwelt,  which  was  not  fiir  distant,  that  it 
might  be  there  interred.  Claudia  told  Boque  that  it  was  her  dotermination  to 
retire  to  a  nunnery,  of  which  her  aunt  was  abbess ;  there  to  spend  what  remained 
of  her  wretched  life,  looking  to  heavenly  nuptials  and  an  eternal  spouse.  Boque 
applauded  her  good  design,  offering  to  conduct  her  wherever  it  was  her  desire  to 
go,  and  to  defexMi  her  father  against  the  relatives  of  Don  Yincente,  or  any  one  who 
dbiould  offer  violence  to  him.  Claudia  exfiressed  her  thanks  in  the  best  manner 
she  oould,  but  declined  his  company,  and«  overwhelmed  with  afliction,  took  her 
leave  of  him.  At  the  same  time  Don  Yincente's  jMrvants  carried  off  his  dead  body, 
and  Boque  returned  to  his  companions.  Thus  ended  the  amour  of  dandia  Jeronima; 
and  no  wonder  that  it  was  so  calamitous,  since  it  was  brought  about  by  the  oruel 
and  irresistible  power  of  jealousy. 

Boque  Guinart  found  his  band  of  desperadoes  in  the  place  he  had  appointed  to 
meet  them,  and  Don  Quixote  in  the  midst  of  them,  endeavouring,  in  a  formal 
speech,  to  persuade  them  to  quit  that  kind  of  life,  so  prejudicial  both  to  soul  and 
body.  But  his  auditors  were  chiefly  Gascons,  a  wild  and  nngovemi^le  race,  and 
therefore  his  harangue  made  but  littie  impression  upon  them.  Boque  having 
asked  Sancho  Panza  whether  they  had  restored  to  him  all  the  property  which  had 
been  taken  from  Dapple,  he  eaid  they  had  returned  all  but  (three  night-caps,  which 
were  worth  three  cities.  ''  What  does  the  feUow  say  ?"  quoth  one  of  th^  party : 
"  I  have  got  them,  and  they  are  not  worth  three  redb."  ''  That  is  tme^"  quoth 
Don  Quixote ;  **  but  my  squire  justiy  values  the  gift  for  the  sake  of  the  giver.*' 
Boque  Guinart  insisted  upon  their  being  immediately  restored ;  then,  after  com 
manding  his  men  to  draw  up  in  a  line  before  him,  he  caused  all  the  clothes,  jewels 
and  money,  and,  in  short,  all  they  had  plundered  since  the  last  division,  to  be 
brought  out  and  spread  before  them ;  which  being  done,  he  made  a  short  appraise- 
ment, reducing  into  money  what  could  not  be  divided,  and  shared  the  whole  among 
his  company  with  the  utmost  exactness  and  impartiality.  After  sharing  the  booty 
in  this  manner,  by  which  all  were  satisfied,  Boque  said  to  Don  Quixote,  "If  I 
wore  not  thus  exact  in  dealing  with  these  fieUowB,  there  would  be  no  living  with 
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them."     ''Well/'  quoth  Sancho,  ''justice  must  needs  be  a  good  thing,  fbrit  is 
necessary,  I  see,  even  among  thieves."     On  hearing  this,  one  of  the  squires  raised 
the  butt-end  of  his  piece,  and  would  surely  have  split  poor  Sancho's  head,  if 
Roque  had  not  called  out  to  him  to  forbear.     Ternfied  at  his  narrow  escape 
Sancho  resolved  to  seal  up  his  lips  while  he  remained  in  such  company. 


Just  at  this  time  intelligence  was  brought  by  the  scouts  that,  not  tar  distant, 
on  the  Barcelona  road,  a  large  body  of  people  were  seen  coming  that  way.  "  Can 
vou  discover,"  said  Roque,  "  whether  they  are  such  as  we  look  for,  or  such  as  look 
for  us?"  "  Such  as  we  look  for,  sir."  "  Away,  then," /said  Eoque,  •*  and  bring 
them  hither  straight — and  see  that  none  escape."  The  command  was  instantly 
-obeyed ;  the  band  .sallied  forth,  while  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  remained  with  thie 
chief,  anxious  to  see  what  would  follow.  In  the  meantime  Boque  convened 
with  the  knight  on  his  own  way  of  living.  "This  life  of  ours  must  appear 
strange  to  you,  signer  Don  Quixote — ^new  accidents,  new  adventures,  in  constant 
succession,  and  all  full  of  danger  and  disquiet :  it  is  a  state,  I  confess,  in  which 
there  is  no  repose  either  for  body  or  mind.  Injuries  which  I  could  not  brook, 
and  a  thirst  of  revenge,  first  led  me  into  it,  contrary  to  my  nature ;  for  the  savage 
asperity  of  my  present  behaviour  is  a  disguise  to  my  heart,  which  is  gentle  anil 
humane.  Yet,  unnatural  as  it  is,  having  plunged  into  it,  I  persevere ;  and,  as  one 
sin  is  followed  by  another,  and  mischief  is  added  to  mischief,  my  own  resentments 
are  now  so  linked  with  those  of  others,  and  I  am  so  involved  in  wrongs,  and 
factbns,  and  engagements,  that  nothing  but  the  hand  of  Providence  can  snatch 
me  out  of  this  entangled  maze.  Nevertheless,  I  despair  not  of  coming,  at  last, 
into  a  safe  and  quiet  harbour." 

Don  Quixote  was  surprised  at  these  sober  reflections,  so  different  from  what  he 
should  have  expected  from  a  banditti  chief,  whose  occupation  was  robbery  and 
murd^.  "  Signer  Boque,"  said  he,  "  the  beginning  of  a  cure  consists  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  distemper,  and  in  the  patient's  willingness  to  take  the  medicines 
prescribed  to  him  by  his  physician.  You  are  sick ;  you  know  your  malady ,  and 
uod,  our  physician^  is  ready  with  medicines  that,  in  time,  will  certainly  effect  a 
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onre.  Beeidee,  sinnen  of  good  undentandixig  are  nearer  to  amendment  than 
those  who  are  devoid  of  it ;  and,  as  your  saperior  sense  is  manifest,  be  of  good 
cheer,  and  hope  for  your  entire  recovery.  If  in  this  desirable  work  you  would 
take  the  shortest  way,  and  at  once  enter  that  of  your  salvation,  come  with  me,  and 
I  will  teach  you  to  be  a  knight-errant — a  profession,  it  is  true,  fiill  of  labours  and 
disasters,  but  which,  being  placed  to  the  account  of  penance,  will  not  fail  to  lead 
you  to  honour  and  felicity."  Boque  smiled  at  Don  Quixote's  counsel,  but, 
changing  the  discourse,  he  related  to  him  the  tragical  adventure  of  Claudia 
Jeronima,  which  grieved  Sancho  to  the  heart;  for  he  had  been  much  captivated 
by  the  beauty,  gprace,  and  sprightliness  of  the  young  l^y. 

The  party  which  had  been  despatched  by  Eoque  now  returned  with  their  cap- 
tives, who  consisted  of  two  gentlemen  on  horseback,  two  pilgrims  on  foot,  and  a 
coach  full  of  women,  attended  by  six  servants,  some  on  foot,  and  some  on  horse- 
back, and  also  two  muleteers  belonging  to  the  gentlemen.  They  were  surrounded 
by  the  victors,  who,  as  well  as  the  vanquished,  waited  in  profound  silence  till  the 
great  Boque  should  declare  his  will.  He  first  asked  the  gentlemen  who  they 
were,  whither  they  were  going,  and  what  money  they  had?  "  We  are  captains 
of  in&ntry,  sir,'*  said  one  of  them,  <*  and  are  goii^  to  join  our  companies,  which 
are  at  Naples,  and,  for  that  purpose,  intend  to  embark  at  Barcelona,  where,  it  is 
said,  four  gallies  are  about  to  sail  for  Sicily.  Two  or  three  hundred  crowns  is 
somewhere  about  the  amount  of  our  cash,  and  with  that  sum  we  accounted  our- 
selves rich,  considering  that  we  are  soldiers,  whose  purses  are  seldom  overladen.'* 
The  pilgrims,  being  questioned  in  the  same  manner,  said  their  intention  was  to 
embark  for  Eome,  and  that  they  had  about  them  some  three  score  reals.  The 
coach  now  came  under  examination,  and  Boque  was  informed,  by  one  of  the 
attendants,  that  the  persons  within  were  the  lady  Donna  Guiomar  de  Quinones, 
wife  of  the  Begent  of  the  vicarship  of  Naples,  her  younger  daughter,  a  waiting- 
maid,  and  a  duenna;  that  six  servants  accompanied  them,  and  tiieir  money 
amounted  to  six  hundred  crowns."  "  It  appears,  then,"  said  Boque  Guinart, 
"  that  we  have  here  nine  hundred  crowns,  and  sixty  reals :  my  soldiers  are  sixty 
in  number;  see  how  much  falls  to  the  share  of  each;  for  I  am  myself  but  an 
indifferent  accomptant." 

His  armed  ruffians  on  hearing  this  cried  out,  '*  Long  live  Boque  Guinart !  in 
spite  of  the  dogs  that  seek  his  ruin."  But  the  officers  looked  chap-fallen,  the 
lady-regent  much  dejected,  and  the  pilgrims  nothing  pleased  at  witnessing  this 
confiscation  of  their  effects.  Boque  held  them  awhile  in  suspense,  but  would  not 
long  protract  their  suffering,  which  was  visible  a  bow-shot  off,  and  therefore, 
turning  to  the  captains,  he  said,  'Tray,  gentiemen,  do  me  the  favour  to  lend  me 
sixty  crowns ;  and  you,  lady-regent>  fourscore,  as  a  slight  perquisite  which  these 
honest  gentlemen  of  mine  expect :  for  *  the  abbot  must  eat  that  sings  for  his 
meat;'  and  you  may  then  depart,  and  prosecute  your  journey  without  molestar 
tion ;  being  secured  by  a  pass  which  I  will  give  you,  in  case  of  your  meeting  with 
any  other  of  my  people,  who  are  dispersed  about  this  part  of  the  country :  for 
it  IB  not  a  practice  with  me  to  molest  soldiers,  and  I  should  be  loath,  madam,  to 
be  found  wanting  in  respect  to  the  fEiir  sex — especially  to  ladies  of  your  quality." 

The  captains  were  liberal  in  their  acknowledgments  to  Boque  for  his  courtesy 
and  moderation  in  having  generously  left  them  a  part  of  their  money ;  and  Donna 
Guiomar  de  Quinones  would  have  thrown  herself  out  of  the  coach  to  kiss  the  feet 
and  hands  of  the  great  Boque,  but  he  would  not  suffer  it,  and  entreated  her  par- 
don for  the  injury  he  was  forced  to  do  them,  in  compliance  with  the  duties  of  an 
office  which  his  evil  fortune  had  imposed  upon  him.  The  lady  then  ordered  the 
fourscore  crowns  to  be  immediately  paid  to  him,  as  her  share  of  the  assessment ; 
the  captains  had  already  disbursed  their  quota,  and  the  pilgrims  were  proceeding 
to  offer  their  littie  all,  when  Boque  told  tiiem  to  wait ;  then,  turning  to  his  men, 
he  said,  ''  Of  these  crowns  two  &11  to  each  man's  share,  and  twenty  remain :  let 
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tan  be  gLrea  to  tkeae  pOgnms,  and  the  other  ten  to  this  honest  squire,  fliaty  in 
relating  his  travels,  he  may  have  cause  to  speak  well  of  us.  Then,  prodneiDg  Us 
wrudng  implements,  with  which  he  was  always  proyided,  he  gave  them  a  passi 
disect^  to  the  chie&  of  his  soTeral  parties ;  and,  taking  his  leave,  he  dismissed 
them,  all  admiring  his  generosity,  his  gallantry  and  extraordinary  oondoot, 
and  looking  upon  hun  rather  as  an  Alexander  the  Great,  than  a  notorioos  robber.* 
On  the  departure  of  the  travellers,  one  of  Boque's  men  seemed  di^osed 
to  munnizr,  saying*  in  his  Gatal<mian  dialeot,  "  This  oaptaki  of  ours  is  wondrooa 
charitable,  and  would  do  better  among  ftiars  than  with  those  of  our  trade;  bat 
if  he  must  be  giving,  let  it  be  with  his  own."  The  wretdb  spoke  not  so  low  bat 
that  Boque  overheard  him,  and,  drawing  his  sword  he  almost  deft  his  head  in 
two,  saying,  "Thus  I  chastise  the  mutinous."  The  rest  were  silent  and 
overawed,  suohwas  their  obedience  to  his  authority.  Boque  then  withdrew 
a  little,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  at  Barcelona,  to  inform  him  that  lie 
had  wiik  him  the  fEunous  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  of  whom  so  much  had  been 
reported,  and  thait,  being  on  his  way  to  Baroelona,  he  might  be  sure  to  see 
him  there  on  the  approaching  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  paiadii^  the 
strand,  armed  at  all  points,  mounted  on  his  steed  Bozinante,  and  attended  by  his 
squire  8anoho  Pansa,  upon  an  ass,  adding  that  he  had  found  him  wonderfully 
sagacious  and  enterteining.  He  also  desired  him  to  give  notice  of  this  to 
his  friends  the  Niarra,  that  they  might  be  diverted  with,  the  knight,  and  enjoy  a 
pleasure,  which  he  thought  too  good  t<x  his  enemies  the  Gadella^  thoi^ 
he  feared  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  their  coming  in  for  a  share  of  what  all  the 
world  must  know  and  be  delighted  with.  He  dispatched  this  epistie  by 
one  of  his  troop,  who,  changing  the  habit  of  his  vocation  for  that  of  a  peasant, 
entered  the  dty,  and  delivered  it  as  directed. 


•  Pellioer  proTes  that  this  robber  Gninirt,  properly  Dsmed  Pedro  Bocha  Qninarda,  was  a 
person  actaally  ezLning  in  the  time  of  Cenrantea,  and  the  eaptain  of  a  band  of  freebodef^ 
Aboat  the  same  period  there  were,  likewise,  other  Andalnsian  robbers  in  Sierra  OabriUa,  wbo 
were  no  less  equitable,  and  eTen  more  scmpaloas,  than  the  great  Boqne  himseiC  Their 
garb  was  that  of  good  reformed  people,  and  they  took  from  traTellers  bat  half  their 

The  licentiate  Lnqne  y  Faxardo,  in  his  *'i1el  Disengano  contra  la  Ocioeidad  y  los  Jnego^" 
fol.  291,  relates,  as  a  well-known  fact,  their  enconntering  with  a  peasant,  who  had  fifteen  reab{ 
having  reckoned  the  half,  he  frand  he  had  not  change  for  a  real,  to  give  them  the  seTen^and-a 
half,  and  therefore  politely  offered  them  the  eight  reals,  contenting  himself  with  seven.  But 
they  declined  his  ofier,  saying,  **  Oh  no  1  by  no  means ;  with  what  is  oar  own  the  Lord  proeper 
ns !"  They  were  caUed  the  •'Saints  of  CabriUa,**  from  their  apparel,  and  the  plaoe  tbey 
freqaenled.  .      ^        ^ 

It  is  probable  that  the  story"  of  Boqne  Gahiart  had  much  interest  attached  to  it  when  the 
Qnixote  was  first  pvUidied,  and  that  its  readers  then  found  an  amnsement  in  it  which  ^  wiU 
not  afford  at  the  present  time.  There  are  few  countries  which  at  some  period  of  their  hiatory 
have  not  acoounts  of  these  galUot  freebooten,  and  where,  in  spite  of  their  pemicioas  occupa- 
tion, they  have  been  always  objects  of  popular  favour.  Great  courage,  even  in  a  thie^  ^ 
applauded,  and  if  he  is  also  reported  to  be  genekous,  and  favourable  to  the  poor,  his  atroeky,  to 
the  vulgar  eye,  disappears  ;  for  the  thief  who  is  said  to  plunder  only  the  rwA,  will  alwa^^&id 
envy  and  baseness  enoogh  in  the  maltitnde  to  obtain  from  it  a  free  license  to  pnetise  depredsr 
tions  to  any  extent :  although  it  be  to  the  disgrace  of  those  laws  the  chief  glory  of  which  liea  in 
the  protection  they  afford  to  every  class  of  citiiens.  The  triumph  of  these  desperadoes  indicates 
both  a  loose  state  of  society,  and  degraded  morals,  incompatible  with  national  prosperityj^  and 
the  poor  man  little  thinks,  when  he  allows  himself  to  be  pleased  at  his  rich  neighbour's  snffiBrnig 
under  sndi  violatnns  of  their  common  safeguard,  that  a  country  where  the  wealthy  caimaS  bve 
io  Uiwfai  security,  offtos  little  else  bat  wretchcdnsw  to  those  of  his  owa  cUsSp 
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CHAPTEK    LXI. 


OP  WHAT  BBFEL  DOH   QUIXOTB  AT  HI8  BHT&IJIOB    IVTO  BABOILOH A,  WITB  OTBBS    JIVJUI'lV 
MORB  TBUB  TBAB  XBOBMIOUS. 


^  HRBE  dajB  and  three  nights  Don  Qoizote  sojonmed 
(11/ with  the  great  Boqne;  aod,  had  be  remained 
with  him  Uiree  hnndred  years,  in  such  a  mode  of 
life  he  might  still  have  found  new  matter  for  ob- 
servation and  wonder.  Here  they  sleep,  there 
they  eat,  sometimes  flying  from  they  know  not 
what,  at  others  laying  in  wait  for  they  know  not 
whom;  often  forced  to  steal  their  nap  standing, 
and  eyery  moment  liable  to  be  roused.  Now  they 
appear  on  this  side  of  the  country,  now  on  that ; 
always  on  the  watch,  sending  out  spies,  posting 
sentinels,  blowing  the  matches  of  their  muskets— 
though  they  had  but  few — being  chiefly  armed  with 
pistols.  £[oque  passed  the  nights  apart  from  his 
followers,  making  no  man  privy  to  his  lodgings , 
for  the  numerous  proclamations  which  the  viceroy 
of  Barcelona  had  published  against  him,  setting  a 
price  upon  his  head,  kept  him  in  continual  appre- 
hension of  surprise,  and  even  of  the  treachery  of  his  own  followers :  making  his 
life  irksome  and  wretched  beyond  measure. 

Koque,  Don  Quixote,  and  Sancho^  attended  by  six  squires,  set  out  for  Barce- 
lona, and  taking  the  most  secret  and  unfrequented  ways,  at  night  reached  the 
strand  on  the  eve  of  St  John.  Boque  now  eilibraced  the  knight  and  squire, 
giving  to  Sancho  the  promised  ten  crowns,  and  thus  they  parted,  with  many 
friendly  expressions  and  a  thousand  offers  of  service  on  both  sides, 

Boque  returned  back,  and  Don  Quixote  remained  there  on  horseback,  waiting 
for  day-break :  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  beautiful  Aurora  appeared  in  the 
golden  balconies  of  the  east,  cheering  the  flowery  fields,  while  at  the  same  time 
tiie  ears  were  regaled  with  the  sound  of  numerous  kettle-drums  and  jingling 
morrice  bells,  mixed  with  the  noise  of  horsemen  coming  out  of  the  city.  Aurora 
now  retired,  and  the  glorious  sun  gradually  rising,  at  length  appeared  broad  as 
an  ample  ^ield  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  now 
beheld  the  sea,  which,  to  them,  was  a  wondrous  novelty,  and  seemed  so  boundless 
and  so  vast  that  the  lakes  of  Buydera,  which  they  had  seen  in  La  Mancha,  could 
not  be  compared  to  it.  They  saw  the  gallies  too,  lying  at  anchor  near  the  shore, 
which,  on  removing  their  awnings,  appeared  covered  with  flags  and  pennants  all 
flickering  in  the  wind,  and  kissing  the  surface  of  the  water.  Within  them  was 
heard  the  sound  of  trumpets,  hautboys,  and  other  martial  instruments,  that  filled 
the  air  with  sweet  and  cheering  harmony.  Presently  the  vessels  were  put  in 
motion,  and  on  the  calm  sea  began  a  counterfeit  engagement ;  at  the  same  time 
a  numerous  body  of  cavaliers,  in  gorgeous  liveries  and  nobly  motmted,  issued  from 
the  aitir  and  performed  corresponding  morementft  on  shore.     Cannon 
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discharged  on  board  the  gallies,  which  were  answered  by  those  on  the  ramparts ; 
and  thus  the  air.  was  rent  by  mimic  thunder.  The  cheerful  sea,  the  serene  sky, 
only  how  and  then  obscured  by  the  smoke  of  the  artillery,  seemed  to  exhilarate 
and  gladden  every  heart. 

Suicho  wondered  that  the  bulky  monsters  which  he  saw  moving  on  the  water 
should  have  so  many  legs :  and  while  his  master  stood  in  silent  astonishment  at 
the  marvellous  scene  before  him,  the  body  of  gay  cavaliers  came  galloping  up 
towards  him,  shouting  in  the  Moorish  manner ;  and  one  of  them — tihe  person  to 
whom  Boque  had  written— came  forward,  and  said,  **  Welcome  to  our  city,  thou 
mirror  and  beacon,  and  polar  star  of  knight-errantry!  Welcome,  I  say,  0  valorous 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  not  the  spurious,  the  fictitious,  the  apocryphal  one,  lately 
sent  amongst  us  in  lying  histories,  but  the  true,  the  legitimate,  the  genuine  Quixote 
of  Cid  Hamete  Benengeli,  the  flower  of  historians !"  Don  Quixote  answered  not  a 
word,  nor  did  the  cavaliers  wait  for  any  answer,  but,  wheeling  round  with  all  their 
followers,  they  began  to  curvet  in  a  circle  about  Don  Quixote,  who,  turning  to 
Sancho,  said,  *'  These  people  seem  to  know  us  well,  Sancho;  I  dare  engage  they 
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have  read  our  history,  and  even  that  of  the  Arragonese,  lately  printed."  The 
gentleman  who  spoke  to  Don  Quixote  again  addressed  him,  saying,  ''Be  pleased, 
signor  Don  Quixote,  to  accompany  us,  for  we  are  all  the  intimate  and  devoted 
friends  of  Eoque  Guinart."  To  which  Don  Quixote  replied,  **  If  courtesy  beget 
courtesy,  yours,  good  sir,  springs  from  that  of  the  great  Boque ;  conduct  me 
whither  you  please,  for  I  am  wholly  at  your  disposal."  The  gentlemen  answered 
in  expressions  no  less  polite,  and,  enclosing  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  they  all 
proceeded,  to  the  sound  of  martial  music,  towards  the  city;  at  the  entrance  of  which 
the  father  of  mischief  so  ordered  it  that,  among  the  boys,  all  of  whom  are  his 
willing  instruments,  two,  more  audacious  than  the  rest,  contrived  to  insinuate 
themselves  within  the  crowd  of  horsemen,  and  one  lifting  Dapple's  tail,  and  the  other 
that  of  Bozinante,  they  lodged  under  each  a  handM  of  briars,  the  stings  whereof 
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being  %oon  felt  by  the  poor  ammals,  they  clapped  their  tails  only  the  closer, 
whidi  so  augmented  tlieir  suffering  that,  plunging  and  kicking  fix)ni  excess  of 
pain,  they  quickly  brought  their  riders  to  the  ground.  Don  Quixote,  abashed 
and  indignant  at  the  afi&ont,  hastened  to  relieve  his  tormented  steed,  while 
Sancho  performed  the  same  kind  office  for  Dapple.    Their  cavalier  escort  would 


have  chastised  the  offenders,  but  the  young  rogues  presently  fountf  shelter  in 
the  rabble  that  followed.  The  knight  and  the  squire  then  mounted  again, 
and,  accompanied  by  the  same  music  and  acclamations,  proceeded  until  they 
reached  the  conductor's  house,  which  was  large  and  handsome,  declaring  the 
owner  to  be  a  man  of  wealth  and  consideration ;  and  there  we  will  leave  them ; 
— ^for  such  is  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  author  of  this  history,  Gid  Hamete 
Benengeli. 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 


WHICH  TBIftlTB  OV  THB  ADYBNTURB  OF  THE  BNCHAKTED  HBAD,  WITH  OTHEB  TSUUlfO 
MiLTTERS  THAT  MUST  NOT  BB  OMITTBD. 


BAsmEv,  rich,  sensible,  and  good-hnmoured, 
I    Don  Antonio  Moreno,  the  present  host  of  Don 
f   Quixote;    and,  being  cheerfully  disposed,  with 
such  ah  inmate  he  soon  began  to  consider  how 
he  might  extract  amusement  from  his  whim- 
sical infirmity;  but  without  offence  to  his  guest 
— ^for  the  jest  that  gives  pain  is  no  jest,  nor  is  that 
lawful  pastime  which  iaQJeU  an  injury.     Having 
prevailed  upon  the  knight  to  take  off  his  armour, 
he  led  him  to  a  balcony  at  the  front  of  his  house, 
and  there  in  his  straight  chamois  doublet  (which 
has  already  been  mentioned),  exposed  him  to  the 
populace,  who  stood  gazing  at  him  as  if  he  had 
been  some  strange  baboon.     The  gay  cavaliers 
again  appeared,  and  paraded  before  him  as  in  com- 
pliment to  him  alone,  and  not  in  honour  of  that 
day's  festivaL     Sancho  was  highly  deUghted  to 
find  unexpectedly  what  he  fancied  to  be  another 
I  Cainacho*s  wedding;   another  house  like  that  of 
w  Don  Diego  de  Miranda,  and  another  duke's  caatle. 
On  that  day  several  of  Don  Antonio's  friends 
dined  with  him,  all  paying  homage  and  respect  to  Don  Quixote  as  a  knight- 
errant  ;  with  which  his  vanity  was  so  flattered  that  he  could  scarcely  conceal  the 
delight  which  it  gave  him.     And  such  was  the  power  of  Sancho's  wit  that  every 
servant  of  the  house,  and  indeed  all  who  heard  him,  hung,  as  it  were,  upon  his 
lips.   While  sitting  at  table,  Don  Antonio  said  to  him,  ''We  are  told  here,  honest 
Sancho,  that  you  are  so  great  a  lover  of  capons  and  sausages  that,  when  you  have 
crammed  your  belly,  you  stuff  your  pockets  with  the  fra^ents  for  another  day." 
**  'T  is  not  true,  an 't  please  your  worslup;  I  am  not  so  filthy,  nor  am  I  a  glutton, 
as  my  master  Don  Quixote  here  present  can  bear  witness:  for  he  knows  we  have 
often  lived  day  after  day,  ay,  a  whole  week  together,  upon  a  handful  of  acorns 
or  hazel  nuts.   It  is  true,  I  own,  that  if  they  give  me  a  heifer,  I  make  haste  with 
a  halter ; — ^my  way  is  to  take  things  as  I  find  them,  and  eat  what  comes  to  hand, 
and  whoever  has  said  that  I  am  given  to  greediness,  take  my  word  for  it,  he  is  very 
much  out;  and  I  would  teU  my  mind  in  another  manner,  but  for  the  respect  due 
to  the  honourable  beards  here  at  table."     ''In  truth,  gentlemen,"  said  Bon 
Quixote,  "  the  frugality  of  my  squire  and  his  cleanliness  in  eating  deserve  to  be 
recorded  on  plates  of  brass,  to  remain  an  eternal  memorial  for  ages  to  come.     I 
confess  that,  when  in  great  want  of  food,  he  may  appear  somewhat  ravenoos, 
eating  fast  and  chewing  on  both  sides  of  his  mouth;  but,  as  for  cleanliness,  he  is 
therein  most  punctilious ;  and  when  he  was  a  goern  or,  such  was  his  nicety  in 
eating  that  he  would  take  up  grapes,  and  even  the  grains  of  a  pomegranate,  with 
the  point  of  a  fork."   "  How !  "  quoth  Don  Antonio,  "  has  Sancho  been  a  govern 
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nor  ?  "  "  Yes,  i*  feith,  I  haye/'  replied  Sanclio,  "  and  of  aa  island  called  Bara^ 
taria.  Ten  days  I  governed  it  at  my  own  will  and  pleasure ;  but  I  paid  for  it  in 
deeplese  nights^  and  learned  to  hate  with  all  my  heart  the  trade  of  goyeming, 
and  made  sueh  haste  to  leave  it  that  I  fell  into  a  pit»  which  I  thought  would  be 
my  grave,  but  I  escaped  alive  out  of  it,  by  a  miracle.  Hereupon  Don  Quixote 
related  nunutely  all  the  circumstances  of  Saneho's  goTemment,  to  the  great 
entertainment  of  the  hearers. 

The  dinner  being  ended,  D<ai  Quixote  was  led  by  his  host  into  a  distant 
apartment,  in  which  there  was  no  other  furniture  than  a  small  table,  apparently 
of  jasper,  supported  by  a  pillar  of  the  same ;  and  upon  it  was  placed  a 
bust,  seemingly  of  bronze,  the  effigy  of  some  high  personage.    After  takzng 


a  turn  or  two  in  the  room,  Don  Antonio  said,  *'  Signer  Don  Quixote,  now  that  we 
are  alone,  I  will  make  known  to  you  one  of  the  m(^st  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, or  rather,  I  should  say,  one  of  the  greatest  wonders,  imaginable, 
upon  condition  that  Vhat  I  shall  communicate  be  deposited  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  secresy."  '*'  It  shall  be  there  buried,"  answered  Don  Quixote ;  "  and, 
to  be  more  secure,  I  will  cover  it  with  a  tomb-stone ;  besides,  I  would  have  you 
inow,  signer  Don  Antonio,"  (for  by  this  time  he  had  learned  his  name),  "  that 
you  are  addressing  one  who,  though  he  has  ears  to  hear,  has  no  tongue  to  betray: 
BO  that  if  it  please  you  to  deposit  it  in  my  breast,  be  assured  it  is  plun^d 
into  the  abyss  of  silence."  ''  I  am  satisfied,"  said  Don  Antonio,  **  and,  confiding 
in  your  promise,  I  will  at  once  raise  your  astonishment,  and  disburthen  my  own 
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breast  of  a  secret  wHch  I  have  long  borne  with  pain,  from  the  want  of 
some  person  worthy  to  be  made  a  cond&dant  in  matters  which  are  not  to  be 
revealed  to  everybody.*'  Thus^  having,  by  his  long  preamble,  strongly  excited 
Don  Quixote's  curioBity,  Bon  Antonio  made  him  examine  caiefolly  the  brazen 
head,  the  table,  and  Ihe  jasper  pedestal  upon  which  it  stood;  he  then  said, 
"Know,  signor  Don  Quixote,  that  this  extraordinary  bust  is  the  production 
of  one  of  the  greatest  enchanters  or  wizards  that  ever  existed.  He  was, 
I  believe,  a  Polander,  and  a  disciple  of  the  feimous  Escotillo,*  of  whom  so  many 
wonders  are  related.  He  was  here  in  my  house,  and,  for  the  reward  of  a  thousand 
crowns,  fabricated  this  head  for  me,  which  has  the  virtue  and  property  ot 
answering  to  every  question  that  is  put  to  it.  After  much  study  and  labour, 
drawing  figures,  erecting  schemes,  and  frequent  observation  of  the  stars,   he 


completed  his  work.  To-day  being  Friday,  it  is  mute,  but  to-morrow,  signor, 
you  shall  surely  witness  its  marvellous  powers.  In  the  meantime  you  may 
prepare  your  questions,  for  you  may  rely  on  hearing  the  truth.  Don  Quixote 
was  much  astonished  at  what  he  heard,  and  could  scarcely  credit  Don  Antonio's 
relation;  but,  considering  how  soon  he  should  be  satisfied,  he  was  content 
to  suspend  his  opinion,  and  expressed  his  acknowledgments  to  Don  Antonio  for 
so  great  a  proof  of  his  favour.  Then  leaving  the  chamber,  and  careftilly  locking 
the  door,  they  both  returned  to  the  saloon,  where  the  rest  of  the  company  wen 
diverting  themselves  with  Sancho's  account  of  his  master^s  adventures. 


•  Michael  Sootoa. 
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The  same  eyening  they  carried  Don  Quixote  abroad,  to  take  the  air,  mounted 
on  a  large  easy-paced  mule  with  handsome  furniture,  himself  unarmed  and  with 
a  long  wrapping-coat  of  tawny-coloured  cloth,  so  warm  that  it  would  have  put 
even  frost  into  a  sweat.  They  had  given  private  orders  to  the  servants  ta 
find  amusement  for  8anoho,  so  as  to  prevent  his  leaving  the  house,  as  they 
had  secretly  fixed  on  the  back  of  Don  Quixote's  coat  a  parchment,  on  which  was 
written  in  capital  letters :  "  This  is  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha."  They  had  no 
sooner  set  out  than  the  parchment  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  passengers,  and 


the  inscription  being  read  aloud,  Don  Quixote  heard  his  name  so  frequently 
repeated  that,  turning  to  Don  Antonio  with  much  complacency,  he  said, 
"How  great  the  prerogative  of  knight-errantry,  since  its  professors  are  known 
and  renowned  over  the  whole  earth !  Observe,  signer  Don  Antonio,  even  the 
very  boys  of  this  city  know  me,  although  they  never  could  have  seen  me  before ! " 
**  It  is  very  true,  signor  Don  Quixote,"  answered  Don  Antonio ;  "  for,  as  fire  is 
discovered  by  its  own  light,  so  is  virtue  by  its  own  excellence ;  and  no  renown 
equals  in  splendour  that  which  is  acquired  by  the  profession  of  arms." 

As  Don  Quixote  thus  rode  along  amidst  the  applause  of  the  people^  a  Gastilian 
who  had  read  the  label  on  his  back,  exclaimed,  "  What !  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha!  Now  the  devil  take  thee!  How  hast  thou  got  here  alive  after  the  many 
drubbings  and  bastings  thou  hast  received  ?  Mad  indeed  thou  art !  Had  thy 
folly  been  confined  to  thyself,  the  mischief  had  been  less ;  but  thou  hast  the 
property  of  converting  into  fools  and  madmen  all  that  keep  thee  company — 
witness  these  gentlemen  here,  thy  present  associates.  Get  home,  blockhead,  to 
thy  wife  and  children ;  look  after  thy  house,  and  leave  these  fooleries,  that  eat 
into  thy  brain  and  skim  off  the  cream  of  thy  understanding !"  "  Go,  friend," 
said  Don  Antonio,  **  look  after  your  own  business,  and  give  your  advice  where 
it  is  required ;  signor  Don  Quixote  is  wise,  and  we  his  friends  know  what 
we  are  doing.  Virtue  demands  our  homage  wherever  it  is  found ;  begone, 
therefore,  in  an  evil  hour,  nor  meddle  where  you  are  not  called."  "  Truly," 
answered  the  Gastilian,  **  your  worship  is  in  the  right ;  for  to  give  that  lunatie 
advice,  is  to  kick  against  the  pricks.    Yet  am  I  grieved  that  the  crood  sense 
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which  he  is  said  to  hare,  should  ran  to  waste  and  be  lost  in  the  mire  of  knight- 
errantry.  And  may  the  evil  hour,  as  yonr  worship  said,  overtake  me  and  all  m; 
generation,  if  ever  you  oatch  me  giving  advice  again  to  anybody,  asked  or  not 
asked,  though  I  were  to  live  to  the  age  of  Methusalem."  So  saying,  the  adviser 
went  his  way ;  but  the  rabble  still  pressing  upon  them  to  read  the  inaciiptiaii, 
Don  Antonio  contrived  to  have  it  removed,  that  they  might  proceed  without 
interruption. 

On  the  approach  of  night,  the  cavalcade  returned  home,  where  preparations  were 
made  for  a  ball  by  the  wife  of  Don  Antonio,  an  accomplished  and  beautiful  lady, 
who  had  invited  other  friends,  both  to  do  honour  to  her  guest,  and  to  entertain 
them  with  his  singular  humour.  The  ball,  which  was  preceded  by  a  splendid 
repast,  began  about  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Among  the  ladies,  there  were  two  of 
an  arch  and  jocose  disposition,  who,  though  they  were  modest,  behaved  with  mate 
freedom  than  usual ;  and,  to  divert  themselves  aod  the  rest,  so  plied  Don  Quixote 
with  dancing  that  they  worried  both  his  soul  and  body.  A  sight  it  was  indeed 
to  behold  his  figure,  long,  lank,  lean,  and  swarthy,  straitened  in  his  clothes,  so 


awkward,  and  with  so  little  agility.  These  roguish  ladies  took  occasion  privately 
to  pay  their  court  to  him,  and  he  as  often  repelled  them ;  till,  at  las^  finding 
himself  so  pressed  by  their  amorous  attentions — **  Ihtgits,  parte*  adi>ena/'*  cried 
he,  aloud :  "  avaunt,  ladies !  your  desires  are  poison  to  my  soul !  Leave  me  to 
repose,  ye  unwelcome  thoughts,  for  the  peerless  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  is  the  sole 
queen  of  my  heart  1"  He  then  threw  himself  on  the  floor,  where  he  lay  qtute 
shattered  by  the  violence  of  his  exertions.  Don  Antonio  ordered  that  the  wearied 
knight  should  be  taken  up  and  carried  to  bed.  Sancho  was  among  the  first  to 
lend  a  helping  lumd ;  and  as  he  raised  him  up,  **  What,  in  God's  name,  sir,"  said 
he,  '<put  you  upon  this  bunness?  Think  you  that  all  who  are  valiant  mnst  be 
oaperers.  or  all  knights-errant  dancing-mastars  ?    If  sq,  jou  are  much  mistaken. 
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1  can  tell  you.  Body  of  me !  some  that  I  know  would  rather  ont  it  giant's 
weasand  than  a  oaper.  Had  you  been  for  the  ahoe-jigi*  I  could  haye  done  yofor 
buBiness  for  you,  for  I  can  frisk  it  away  like  any  jer-faloon ;  but  as  lor  your  fine 
dancing/ 1  cannot  work  a  stitch  at  it."  The  company  were  much  diverted  by 
Sancho's  remarks,  who  now  led  his  master  to  bed,  where  he  left  him  well  corered 
up,. to  sweat  away  the  ill  effects  of  his  dancing. 


The  next  d&j,  Don  Antonio  determined  to  make  experiment  of  the  enchanted 
head ;  and  for  that  purpose  the  knight  and  squire,  the  two  mischievous  ladies 
(who  had  been  invited  by  Don  Antonio*s  lady  to  sleep  there  that  night),  and 
two  other  friends,  were  conducted  to  the  chamber  in  which  the  head  was  placed. 
After  locking  the  door,  Don  Antonio  proce^ed  to  explain  to  them  the  properties 
of  the  miraculous  bust,  of  which,  he  said,  he  should  now,  for  the  first  time,  make 
trial,  but  laid  them  all  under  an  injunction  of  secresy.  The  artifice  was  known 
only  to  the  two  gentlemen,  who,  had  they  not  been  apprised  of  it,  would  have 
been  no  less  astonished  than  the  rest  at  so  ingenious  a  contrivance.  The  first  who 
approached  the  head  was  Don  Antonio  himself,  who  whispered  in  its  ear,  not  so 
low  but  he  was  overheard  by  all,  ''Tell  me,"  said  he,  ''thou  wondrous  head,  by 
the  virtue  inherent  in  thee,  what  are  my  present  thoughts  ?"  In  a  clear  and 
distinct  voice,  without  any  perceptible  motion  of  its  lips,  the  head  replied^  "  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  thoughts."  All  were  astonished  to  hear  articulate  sounds 
proceed  from  the  head,  being  convinced  that  no  human  creature  present  had 
uttered  them.  "  Then  tell  me,"  said  Don  Antonio,  "  how  many  persons  are  here 
assembled  ?"  "  Thou  and  thy  wife,  with  two  of  thy  friends,  and  two  of  hers ; 
and  also  a  famous  knight,  called  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  with  his  squire, 
Sancho  Panza."  At  these  words,  the  hair  on  every  head  stood  erect  with 
amazement  and  fear.  "  Miraculous  head  !"  exclaimed  Don  Antonio  (retiring  a 
little  firom  the  bust),  "  I  am  now  convinced  he  was  no  impostor  from  whose  hands 
I  received  thee,  0  wise,  oracular,  and  eloquent  bead !  Let  the  experiment  be  now 
repeated  by  some  other."  As  women  are  commonly  impatient  and  inquisitive, 
one  of  the  two  ladies  next  approached  the  oracle.  "  Tell  me,  head,"  said  she, 
"  what  means  shall  I  take  to  improve  my  beauty  ?"  "  Be  modest,"  replied  the 
head.  "  I  have  done,"  said  the  lady.  Her  companion  then  went  up  and  said, 
"  I  would  be  glad  to  know,  wondrous  head,  whether  I  am  beloved  by  my  hus- 
band." ^  That  thou  may'st  discover  by  his  conduct  towards  thee,"  said  the 
oracle.     "  That  is  true,"  said  the  married  lady,  "  and  the  question  was  needless ; 

*  ^Zapatera;'*  when  the  dancen  riap  the  sole  of  their  ihoe  with  the  palm  of  their  hacd, 
time  and  measure.    J, 
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for  surely  by  a  man*8  actions  may  be  seen  the  troe  disposition  of  bis  mind.** 
One  of  the  gentiemen  now  approached  the  bust,  and  said,  "  Who  am  I  ?"  "Hi<m 
knowest,"  was  the  answer.  **  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question— tell  me, 
head,  knowest  thou  who  I  am  ?"  "  Don  Pedro  Noriz,"  replied  the  head.  "  'Tis 
enough — amazing  bust !"  exclaimed  the  gentieman,  "  thou  knowest  everything.** 
The  other  gentieman  then  put  his  question.  ''  Tell  me,  head,  I  beseech  thee,** 
said  he,  **  what  are  the  chief  wishes  of  my  son  and  heir !"  "  Thou  hast  already 
heard  that  I  speak  not  of  thoughts,''  answered  the  head,  '*  yet  be  assured  thy  son 
wishes  to  see  thee  entombed."  **  Truly,  I  believe  it,"  said  the  gentieman;  **"  it 
is  but  too  plain.  I  have  done."  Then  came  the  lady  of  Don  Antonio,  and  said, 
"I  know  not  what  to  ask  thee,  yet  I  would  fain  know  if  I  shall  enjoy  my  dear 
husband  many  years."  Then  listening,  she  heard  these  words:  **  Yes,  surely, 
firom  temperance  and  a  sound  body  thou  mayest  expect  no  less."  Now  came  the 
flower  of  chivalry.  **  Tell  me  thou  oracle  of  truth,"  said  the  knight,  "  was  it  a 
reality  or  only  an  illusion  that  I  beheld  in  the  cave  of  Montesinos :  Will  the 
penance  imposed  on  my  squire,  Sancho  Panza,  ever  be  performed  ?  Will  Duldnea 
ever  be  disenchanted  ?"  "  What  thou  sawest  in  the  cave,"  replied  the  bust,  "  par- 
takes both  of  truth  and  falsehood :  Sancho' s  penance  will  be  slow  in  performance : 
and  in  due  time  the  disenchantment  of  Dulcinea  will  be  accomplished."  "  I  am 
satisfied,"  said  Don  Quixote ;  "  When  I  shall  see  the  lady  of  my  soul  released 
from  her  present  thraldom,  fortune  will  have  nothing  more  to  give  nie."     The 

last   querist    was    Sancho :  "  Shall    I," 
quoth  he,  "have   another  government? 
Shall  I  quit  this  himgry  life  of  squire- 
ship?   Shall  I  see  again  my  wife   and 
I  children  ?"    "  If  thou  retumest  home," 
I  said  the  oracle,  ''  there  shalt  thou  be  a 
governor,   and  see  again  thy  wife  and 
children ;  and  should' st  thou  quit  service^ 
thou  wilt  cease  to  be  a  squire."   "  Ods 
J  my  life!"    quoth  Sancho  Panza,  "I  could 
r-  have  told  as  much  myslf,  and  the  prophet 
j  Perogrullo*  could  have  told  me  no  more." 
"Beast,"   quoth  Don    Quixote,    "what 

I  answer  would' st  thou  have?  Is  it  not 
enough  that  the  answers  given  thee 
should  correspond  with  the  questions?" 
"Yes,  truly,  sir,  quiteenough;  only  I  wishit 
*■  "•  had  not  been  so  sparing  of  its  knowledge." 

Thus  ended  the  examination  of  the  enchanted  head,  which  left  the  whole 
company  in  amazement,  excepting  Don  Antonio's  two  friends.  Cid  Hamete 
BenengeH,  however,  was  determined  to  divulge  the  secret  of  this  mysterious  head, 
that  the  world  might  not  ascribe  its  extraordinary  properties  to  witchcraft  or 
necromancy.  He,  declares,  therefore,  that  Don  Antonio  caused  it  to  be  made  in 
imitation  of  one  which  he  had  seen  at  Madrid,  intending  it  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment, and  to  surprise  the  ignorant ;  and  he  thus  describes  the  machine :  the  taUe, 
including  its  legs  and  four  eagle  claws,  was  made  of  wood,  and  coloured  in  imita- 
tion of  jasper.  The  head,  being  a  resemblance  of  one  of  the  GsBsars,  and  painted 
like  bronze,  was  hollow,  with  -an  opening  below  corresponding  wit^  another  in 
the  middle  of  the  table,  which  passed  through  the  leg,  and  was  continued,  by 
means  of  a  metal  tube,  tiirough  the  floor  of  the  chamber  into  another  beneath, 
where  a  person  stood  ready  to  receive  the  questions,  and  return  answers  to  the 

*  The  SpaDish  saying,  **The  prophecies  of  Pero  gmUo**  is  of  liiiular  satirietl 
the  •*  V6rit^8  de  M.  de  la  Palaiflse,"  of  the  Franch. 
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same ;  tke  voice  asoending  and  descending  as  clear  and  articulate  as  tlirough  a 
spealdng- trumpet ;  and,  as  no  marks  of  the  passage  of  communication  were  visible^ 
it  was  impossible  to  detect  the  cheat  A  shrewd,  sensible  youth,  nephew  to  Don 
Antonio,  was  on  this  occasion  the  respondent ;  having  been  previouslj  instructed 
by  his  uncle  in  what  concerned  the  several  persons  with  whom  he  was  to 
communicate.  The  first  question  he  readily  answered,  and  to  the  rest  he  replied 
as  his  judgment  directed. 

C^d  Hamete  further  observes  that  this  oracular  machine  continued  to  afford 
amusement  to  its  owner  during  eight  days;  when  it  got  abroad  that  Don  Antonio 
wad  in  possession  of  an  enchanted  head  that  could  speak  qnd  give  answers  to  all 
questions;  and,  apprehensive  that  it  might  come  to  the  ears  of  the  watchful  sentinels 
of  our  faith,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  acquaint  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition  with 
the  particulars  ;  upon  which  they  commanded  him  to  destroy  the  bust,  in  order 
to  avert  the  rage  of  the  ignorant  populace,  who  might  think  the  possession  of  it 
scandalous  and  profane.  Nevertheless,  in  the  opinion  of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
it  remained  still  an  enchanted  head,*  and  a  true  solver  of  questions;  more,  indeed, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  knight  than  of  his  squire.  The  gentlemen  of  the  city, 
out  of  complaisance  to  Don  Aiitonio,  and  for  the  entertainment  of  Don  Quixote 
'  — or,  rather,  for  their  own  amusement — appointed  a  public  running  at  the  ring, 
which  should  take  place  in  six  days ;  but  they  were  disappointed  by  an  accident 
that  will  be  hereafter  told. 

Don  Quixote,  being  now  desirous  to  view  the  city,  thought  he  should  be  able 
to  do  it  on  foot  with  less  molestation  from  the  boys  than  if  he  rode ;  he  therefore 
set  out  with  Sancho,  to  perambulate  the  streets,  attended  by  two  servants  assigned 
him  by  Don  Antonio.  Now  it  happened  that,  as  they  passed  through  a  certain 
street,  Don  Quixote  saw,  in  laim  letters,  written  over  a  door,  *'  Here  books  are 
printed ; "  at  which  he  was  much  pleased,  for,  never  having  seen  the  operation  of 
printing,  he  was  curious  to  know  how  it  was  performed.  He  entered  it,  with, 
his  followers,  and  saw  workmen  drawing  off  the  sheets  in  one  place,  correcting  in 


*  By  the  inportanee  given  to  the  Koobanted  Head,  it  woald  seem  that  in  the  time  of 
Cervantes  it  was  a  noTclty  in  Spain,  where  the  people,  being  aconstonied  to  hear  mach  of 
miracles  wrought  bj  the  aid  of  good  or  bad  agents,  were  likelj  to  view  it  with  extraordinary 
interest,  and  perhaps  give  full  credit  to  its  oracular  powers ;  for  which  reason,  no  donbt,  the 
grave  historian,  Cid  Hamete,  has  here  thought  it  necessarj  to  set  the  world  right,  and  show 
that  it  was  all  a  triek,  having  really  nothing  in  it  either  magical  or  supernatural 

It  seems  whimsical,  however,  in  these  days  of  general  scepticism,  when  the. magician  haa 
ceased  to  practise  his  art,  and  miracles  of  any  kind  are  extremely  rare,  that  mccA  a  wj-iter  should, 
with  a  senous  face,  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  describe  a  miserable  contrivance  which  would 
now  scarcely  afford  amusement  in  one  of  our  village  fairs,  where  a  large  portion  of  all  that 
remains  ol  ignorance  and  credulity  in  the  country  is  to  be  found— at  least,  whatever  entertain- 
raent  it  might  afford,  it  would  there  excite  no  sospicioD  that  the  father  of  darkness^  or  some  of 
his  imps,  must  have  had  a  hand  in  the  work. 

Frequent  mention  is  made  of  these  enchanted  heads.  Albert  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
made  one,  and  the  marquis  de  Yillena  another.  Le  'Bostado  mentions  a  bronze  head  in  the 
town  of  Tabara,  which  delivered  prophecies,  and  was  igenerally  consulted  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  any  Jew  in  the  place.  If  such  were  the  fact,  the  head  would  cvy  JwktuM  ad^n 
until  the  unlocky  Israelite  was  expelled.  The  maker  of  the  bead  in  the  present  instance 
(Michael  Scotto  of  Parma,  called  Scott  in  Bnglish,  iand  Scot,  or  L'fikiossais  in  French)  was  the 
most  famous  of  the  astrologers  of  the  thirteenth  century*  and  in  high  favour  with  the 
emperor  Frederick  H.    Dante  mentions  him  in  VInfemo,  canto  xii. 

**  Queir  astro  che  ne'  flanchi  h  cosi  poco^ 
Michele  Sootto  fu,  che  veramente 
Delle  magiche  frode  seppe  il  gioco." 

It  is  said  that  he  frequently  invited  guests  to  dine  with  him,  without  making  any  preparadon 
for  them ;  and,  when  seated  at  table,  he  had  dishes  brought  in  by  attendant  spirits.  **  This,** 
Le  would  say,  **  comes  from  the  king  of  France's  kitchen  ;  that  from  the  king  of  Spain's,'*  &e. 
(Vide  DieL  Bayle,  article  Scot.) 
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another,  coxnpoBing  in  this,  revising  in  that — in  short,  all  that  'was  to  be  seen  in  a 
great  printing-house.  The  knight  inquired  successirely  of  seyeral  workmen 
what  they  were  employed  upon,  and  was  gratified  by  their  ready  information. 
MakiDg  the  same  inquiry  of  one  man,  he  answered,  "  I  am  composing  for  the 
press,  sir,  a  work  which  that  gentleman  there** — ^pointing  to  a  person  of  graTe 
appearance — "  has  translated  from  the  Italian  into  our  Castilian."  "  What  title 
does  it  bear,"  said  Don  Qiiixote.  "  The  book,  in  Italian,  sir,*'  answered  the 
author,  **  is  called  Le  Bagatelle."*  "  And  what  aiiswers  to  Bagatelle  in  our  lan- 
guage ? "  said  Don  Quixote.  "Le  Bagatelle,"  said  the  author,  "signifies  trifles; 
but  though  its  title  promises  little,  it  contains  much  good  and  substantial  matter.*' 
"I  know  a  little,**  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "of  the  Tuscan  language,  and  pique 
myself  upon  my  recitation  of  some  of  Ariosto*s  stanzas :  but,  good  sir,  tell  me,  I 
beseech  you  (and  I  ask  not  to  ascertain  your  skill,  but  merely  out  of  curiosity), 
have  you  ever,  in  the  course  of  your  studies,  met  with  the  word  pignata }  *' 
"Yes,  frequently,*'  replied  the  author.  "And  how  do  you  translate  it  into 
Castilian  ?  quoth  Don  Quixote.  "  How  should  I  translate  it,'*  replied  the  author, 
"  but  by  the  word  oUa  f  "  "  Body  of  me,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  what  a  progress 
you  have  made,  signer,  in  the  Tuscan  language  !  I  would  venture  a  good  wager 
that  where  the  Tuscan  BSLjspiace,  you  say,  in  Castilian,  plaze ;  and  where  he  says 
piu,  you  say,  mas;  and  su,  you  translate  by  the  word  arriia;  and  ^tf  by  abaxo.** 
"I  do  so,  most  certainly**  quoth  the  author;  "for  such  are  the  corresponding  words." 
"  And  yet,  I  dare  say,  sir,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "  that  you  are  scarcely  known 
in  the  world : — ^but  it  is  ^e  &te  of  all  ingenious  men.  What  abilities  are  lost* 
what  genius  obscured,  and  what  talents  despised !  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  translation  from  one  language  into  another,  unless  it  be  from  the  noblest  of 
all  languages,  Greek  and  Latin,  is  like  presenting  the  back  of  a  piece  of  tapestry, 
where,  though  the  figures  are  seen,  they  are  obscured  by  innumerable  knots  and 
ends  of  thread ;  very  different  from  the  smooth  and  agreeable  texture  of  the  proper 
face  of  the  work ;  and  to  translate  easy  languages  of  a  similar  construction  requires 
no  more  talent  than  transcribing  one  paper  from  another.  But  I  would  not  hence 
infer  that  translating  is  not  a  laudable  exercise :  for  a  man  may  be  worse  and 
more  unprofitably  employed.  Nor  can  my  observation  apply  to  the  two  celebrated 
translators,  Doctor  Christopher  de  Figueroa,  in  his  Pastor  Fido,f  and  Don  John  de 
Xaurigui,  in  his  Aminta  ;  who,  with  singular  felicity,  have  made  it  difficult  to 
decide  which  is  the  translation  and  which  the  original.  But  tcU  me,  signor,  is 
this  book  printed  at  your  charge,  or  hare  you  sold  the  copyright  to  some  book- 
seller?'* "  I  print  it,  sir,  on  my  own  account,"  answered  the  author,  "  and 
expect  a  thousand  ducats  by  this  &rst  impression  of  two  thousand  copies :  at  six 
reals  each  copy  they  will  go  off  in  a  trice."  "  *T  is  mighty  well,*'  quoth  Don 
Quixote :  "  though  I  fear  you  know  but  little  of  the  tricks  of  booksellers,  and  the 
juggling  there  is  amongst  them.  Take  my  word  for  it,  you  will  find  a  burden  of 
two  thousand  volumes  upon  your  back  no  trifiing  matter — especially  if  the  book 
be  deficient  in  sprightliness."^  "  What,  sir ! "  cried  the  author,  "  would  you  have 
me  give  my  labour  to  a  bookseller,  who,  if  he  paid  me  three  maravedis  for  it, 
would  think  it  abundant,  and  say  I  was  favoured  ?  No,  sir,  fame  is  not  my 
object :  of  that  I  am  already  secure ;  profit  is  what  I  now  seek,  without  which 
fame  is  nothing."  "Well,  heaven  prosper  you,  sir!*'  said  the  knight,  who  passing 
on,  observed  a  man  correcting  a  sheet  of  a  book  entitled  "  The  light  of  the  bouL*'$ 

*  In  Spanish,  Lob  Juguetet, 

f  The  Faster  Fido  U  by  Goarini  i  the  Aminta  by  Tasia  The  praise  given  by  Cervaoies  is 
porticalarljr  described  by  jCaumgii. 

X  Before  Cerraotes  ridiculed  translations  from  the  Italian  Lope  de  Yega  bad  aaid  in  his 
Philomela :  **  God  grant  that  he  may  live  to  be  reduced  to  translate  books  irom  the  Itahaa 
into  Castiliai^ ;  for  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  greater  crime  than  taking  horses  into  Fianoe.* 

}  The  Spanish  title  of  the  book  was  Lus  del  alma  Crutiana  etmtra  la  Ceguedad  «  JJ^aoraactt 
It  was  written  by  father  Felipe  de  Menes^  a  Dominican  monk,  and  publiahed  at  ft*i«-*..~» 
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On  Beeing  the  title  he  said,  "books  of  this  kindy.nmnerons  as  they  already  are, 
ought  still  to  be  encouraged;  for  numerous  are  the  benighted  sinners  that  require 
to  be  enlightened."  He  went  forward  and  saw  another  book  under  the  corrector's 
hand,  and,  on  inquiring  the  title,  they  told  him  it  was  the  second  part  of  the 
ingenious  gentleman  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  written  by  such  a  one,  of  Tor- 
desillas.  *'  I  know  something  of  that  book,"  quoth  Don  Quixote ;  **  and,  on  my 
conscience,  I  thought  it  had  been  burnt  long  before  now  for  its  stupidity  :  but 
its  Martinmas*  will  come,  as  it  does  to  every  hog.  Works  of  invention  are  only  so 
tax  good  as  they  come  near  to  truth  and  probability :  as  general  history  is  valuable 
in  proportion  as  it  is  authentic."  So  saying  he  went  out  of  the  printing-house, 
apparently  in  disgust  On  the  same  day  Don  Antonio  proposed  to  show  him  the 
galleys  at  that  time  laying  in  thci  road ;  which  delighted  Sancho,  as  the  sight  was 
new  to  him.  Don  Antonio  gave  notice  to  the  commodoreiof  the  four  galleys  of  his 
intention  to  visit  him  that  afternoon,  with  his  guest,  the  renowned  Don  Quixote 
de  la  Mancha,  whose  name  by  this  time  was  well  known  in  the  city  :  and  what 
befel  him  there  shall  be  told  in  the  following  chapter. 


*  The  iNst  of  St.  Hartm  was  the  time  for  killing  hogs  for  bacon. 
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CHAPTEE  LXIIL 

OV  «A2fOBO  PJUnU'i  XISTOIITUirB  ON  BOAIUO  THB  OALUETB ;   AlCD  Hn  RTTBAfWnTirA^T 
ADTBNTUBB  OF  THB  BBAUTIFUL  MOOR. 

^^^^  09  Quixote  made  profound  reflections  on  the 
answers  of  tl^e  enchanted  head,  none  giving 
him  the  slightest  hint  of  any  imposition  prac- 
L  tised  upon  him«  and  all  centering  in  the  promise 
^  on  which  he  relied,  of  the  disenchantment  of 
j|\  Dulcinea :  and  he  exulted  at  the  prospect  of  its 
speedy  accomplishment.  As  for  Sancho,  though 
he  ahhorred  being  a  governor,  he  stiU  felt  some 
desire  to  command  again,  and  be  obeyed : — 
such,  unfortunately,  is  the  effect  of  power  once 
enjoyed,  though  it  were  only  the  shadow  of  it ! 
In  the  afternoon  Don  Antonio  Moreno,  and  his 
two  friends,  with  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho, 
sallied  forth,  with  an  intention  to  go  on  board  the  galleys ;  and  the  commodore, 
who  was  already  apprised  of  their  coming,  no  sooner  perceived  them  approach 


the  shore  than  he  ordered  all  the  galleys  to  strike  their  awnings,  and  the  musi- 
cians to  play ;  at  the  same  time  he  sent  out  the  pinnace,  spread  with  rich  carpets 
and  crimson  velvet  cushions,  to  convey  them  on  board.  The  moment  Don  Quixote 
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entered  the  beat,  he  was  sainted  by  a  diacharge  of  artillGTy  from  the  forecastle  • 
gnns  of  the  captain  galley,  which  was  repeated  by  the  rest ;  and  as  he  ascended 
the  side  of  the  yesseX  the  crew  gave  him  three  cheers,  agreeable  to  the  custom 
of  receiring  persons  of  rank  and  distinction,  When  on  deck,  the  commander, 
who  was  a  nobleman  of  Valencia,*  gave  him  his  hand,  and  embracing  him,  said, 
**  This  day,  sir  knight,  will  I  mark  with  white,  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of 
my  life,  in  haying  been  introduced  to  signer  Bon  Quixote  de  la  Hancha,  in  whom 
is  combined  and  centered  all  that  is  yaluable  in  knight-errantry.'*  Don  Quixote 
repHed  to  him  in  terms  no  less  courteous :  exceedingly  elated  to  find  himself  so 
honoured.  The  yiaitors  were  then  conducted  to  the  quarter-deck,  which  was 
richly  adorned,  and  there  seated  themselyes.  Presently  the  signal  was  giyen  for 
the  rowers  to  strip,  when  instantly  a  yast  range  of  naked  bodies  were  exposed  to 
yiew,  that  filled  Sancho  with  terror :  and  when,  in  a  moment  after,  the  whole 
deck  was  coyered  with  its  awning,  he  thought  all  the  deyils  were  let  loose.  But 
this  prelude  was  sugar-cake  and  honey  compared  with  what  followed. 

Sancho  had  seated  himself  on  the  right  side  of  the  deck,  and  close  to  the 
stemmost  rower,  who,  being  instructed  what  he  was  to  do,  seized  upon  the 
squire,  and  lifting  him  up,  tossed  him  to  the  next  man,  and  he  to  a  third,  and  so 
on,  passing  from  bank  to  bank  through  the  whole  range  of  slayes,  with  such 
astonishing  celerity  that  he  lost  his  sight  with  the  motion,  and  fancied  that  the 
deyils  themselyes  were  carrying  him  away ;  nor  did  he  stop  till  he  had  made  the 
circuit  of  the  yessel  and  was  again  replaced  on  the  quarter-deck,  where  they  left 
the  poor  man,  bruised,  breathless,  and  in  a  cold  sweat,  scarcely  knowing  what  had 
befdlen  him.  Don  Quixote,  who  beheld  Sancho's  flight  without  wings,  asked 
the  general  if' that  was  a  ceremony  commonly  practised  upon  persons  first  coming 
aboard  the  galleys :  for  if  so,  added  he,  he  must  daim  an  exemption,  haying 
no  inclination  to  perform  the  like  exercise;  then,  rising  up  and  grasping 
his  sword,  he  yowed  to  God  that  if  any  one  presumed  to  lay  hold  of  him  to  toss 
him  in  that  manner  he  would  hew  their  souls  out.  At  that  instant  they  struck 
the  awning,  and,  with  a  great  noise,  lowered  the  main-yard  from  the  top  of  the 
mast  to  the  bottom.  Sancho  thought  the  sky  was  falling  off  its  hinges  and 
tumbling  upon  his  head ;  and  stooping  down,  he  clapped  it  in  terror  between  his 
legs.  Nor  was  Don  Quixote  without  alarm,  as  plainly  appeared  by  his  counte- 
nance and  manner.  With  the  same  swiftness  and  noise,  the  yard  was  again 
hoisted,  and  during  all  these  operations  not  a  word  was  heard.  The  boatswain 
now  made  the  signal  for  weighing  anchor,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  his  whip, 
he  laid  about  him  on  the  Moulders  of  the  slayes,  while  the  yessel  gradually 
moyed  from  the  shore.  Sancho  seeing  so  many  red  feet  (for  such  the  oars  appeared 
to  him)  in  motion  all  at  once,  said  to  himself,  ''Aye,  these  indeed  are  real 
enchantments !  and  not  the  things  we  haye  seen  before ! — I  wonder  what  these 
unhappy  wretches  haye  done  to  be  fiogged  at  this  rate.  And  how  does  that 
whistlmg  fellow  dare  to  whip  so  many  ?  Surely,  this  must  be  purgatory  at  least.*! 

Don  Quixote  seeing  with  what  attention  Sancho  obseryed  all  that  passed, 
''  Ah,  friend  Sancho,"  said  he,  "if  thou  wouldst  now  but  strip  to  the  waist,  and 
place  thyself  among  these  gentlemen,  how  easily  and  expeditiously  mighteet 
thou  put  an  end  to  the  enchantment  of  Dulcinea !  For,  haying  so  many 
companions  in  pain,  thou  wouldst  feel  but  little  of  thine  own ;  besides,  the  sage 
Merlin  would  perhaps  reckon  eyery  lash  of  theirs,  coming  from  so  good  a  hand, 
for  ten  of  those  which,  sooner  or  later,  thou  must  giye  thyself."  The  com- 
mander would  haye  asked  what  lashes  he  spoke  of,  and  what  he  meant  by  the 
disenchantment  of  Dulcinea,  but  was  preyented  by  information  that  a  signal  wus 
perceiyed  on  the  fort  of  Montjuich,  of  a  yessel  with  oars  being  in  sight  to 

*  Don  Pedro  Ck)loina,  count  dlllda,  commanded  the  sqoadron  of  Barcelona,  in  lCi4, 
when  ihe  Moon  were  expelled  from  Spain. 
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the  westwazd.  On  hearing  this,  he  leaped  upon  the  middle  gangway  and 
cheered  the  rowers,  flaying,  *'  Pull  away,  my  laids,  let  h^r  not  escape  as ;  she 
mnst  he  some  Moorish  thief !"  The  other  galley  now  coming  up  to  the  commodore 
for  orders,  two  were  commanded  to  push  out  to  sea  immediately,  while  he 
attacked  them  on  the  land  side,  and  thus  they  would  he  more  certain  of  their 
prey.  The  crew  of  the  different  galleys  plied  their  oars  with  such  diligence  that 
they  seemed  to  fly.  A  vessel  was  soon  descried  ahout  two  miles  off,  which  they 
judged  to  he  one  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  banks  of  oars;  but  on  discoyering 
the  gall^s  in  chase,  she  immediately  made  off,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  by  her 
swiftness.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  her,  the  captain  galley  was  a  remarkably 
fast  sailer,  and  gained  upon  her  so  quickly  that  the  corsairs  seeing  they  oould  not 
escape  a  superior  fotoe,  dropped  their  oars,  in  order  to  yield  themselves  prisoners, 
and  not  exasperate  the  commander  of  the  galley  by  their  obstinacy.  But  fortune 
ordained  otherwise,  for,  just  as  the  captain-galley  had  nearly  closed  with 
her,  and  she  was  summoned  to  surrender,  two  drunken  Turks,  who  with  twelve 
others  were  on  board,  discharged  their  muskets,  with  which  they  killed  two  of 
our  soldiers  upon  the  prow;  whereupon  the  commander  swore  he  would  not 
leave  a  man  of  them  alive ;  and,  coming  up  with  all  fury  to  board  her,  she 
slipped  away«  under  the  oars  of  the  galley.  The  galley  ran  arhead  some 
distance  ;  in  the  meantime  the  corsairs,  as  their  case  was  desperate,  endeavoured 
to  make  off;  but  their  presumption  only  aggravated  their  misfortune:  for 
the  captain  galley  presently  overtook  them  again,  when,  clapping  her  oazs 
on  the  vessel,  she  was  instantly  taken  possession  of,  without  more  bloodshed. 

By  this  time  the  two  other  galleys  had  come  up,  and  aU  four  returned,  with 
the  captured  vessel,  to  their  former  station  near  the  shore,  where  a  multitude  of 
people  had  assembled  to  see  what  had  been  taken.  On  coming  to  anchor, 
the  commander  sent  the  pinnace  on  shore  for  the  viceroy,  whom  he  saw  waiting 
to  be  conveyed  on  board,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  the  main-yard  to  be 
lowered,  intending,  without  delay,  to  hang  the  master  of  the  vessel  and  the  rest  of 
the  Turks  he  had  taken  in  her,  about  siz-and-thirty  in  number,  all  stout  fellows, 
and  most  of  them  musqaeteers.  The  commander  inquired  which  was  their 
master,  when  one  of  the  captives  (who  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  a 
Spanish  renegade),  answering  him  in  Castilian,  '*  That  young  man,  sir,  is  our 
captain,''  said  he,  pointing  to  a  youth  of  singular  grace  and  beauty,  seemingly 
under  twenty  years  of  age.  *<  Tell  me,  ill-advised  dog,"  said  the  commodore, 
''  what  moved  you  to  kill  my  soldiers,  when  you  saw  it  was  impossible  to  escape  ? 
Is  this  the  respect  due  to  captain-galleys  ?  Enow  you  not  that  temerity  is  not 
valour,  and  that  doubtful  hopes  should  make  men  bold,  but  not  rash  ?"  The 
youth  would  have  replied,  but  the  commodore  left  him  to  receive  the  viceroy, 
who  was  at  that  moment  entering  the  galley,  with  a  numerous  train  of  seryants 
and  others.  *'  Tou  have  had  a  fine  chase,  commodore,"  said  the  viceroy.  "  So 
fine,"  answered  the  other,  "  that  the  sport  is  not  yet  over,  as  your  excelleney 
shall  see."  "How  so  ?"  replied  the  viceroy.  '< Because,"  replied  the  commo- 
dore, "  these  dogs,  against  all  law  and  reason,  and  the  custom  of  war,  having 
killed  two  of  my  best  soldiers,  I  have  sworn  to  hang  every  man  I  took  priaoner, 
especially  that  beardless  rogue  there,  master  of  the  brigantine ;  pointing  to  one 
who  haa  his  hands  tied,  and  a  rope'  about  his  neck,  standing  in  ezpectatioa 
of  immediate  death.  The  viceroy  was  much  struck  with  his  youth,  lus  handacHoe 
person,  and  resigned  behaviour,  and  felt  a  great  desire  to  save  him.  "  Tell  me, 
corsair,"  said  he,  ''what  art  thou?  a  Turk,  Moor,  or  ren^ado?"  ''I  am 
neither  Turk,  Moor,  nor  renegado,"  replied  the  youth,  in  the  Castilian  tongue. 
'*  What,  then,  art  thou  ?"  demanded  tiie  viceroy.  '<  A  Christian  woman,  sir," 
answered  the  youth.  **  A  woman  and  a  Christian,  in  this  garb,  and  in  such 
a  poet!"  said  the  viceroy:  ''this  is  indeed  more  wonderful  than  credible." 
'* Gentlemen,"  said  the  youth,  "  allow  me  to  tell  you  the  brief  story  of  my  life: 
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it  will  not  long  delay  your  revenge."  The  request  was  urged  so  piteously  that 
it  was  impossible  to  deny  it,  and  the  oommodore  told  him  to  proceed^  but  not  to 
expect  pimlon  for  his  offence.     The  youth  then  spoke  as  follows : 


"I  am  of  that  unhappy  nation  whose  miseries  are  fresh  in  your  memories. 
My  parents  being  of  Moorish  race,  I  was  hurried  into  fiarbary  by  the  current  of 
their  misfortunes,  but  more  especially  by  the  obstinacy  of  two  of  my  uncles, 
with  whom  I  in  vain  pleaded  &at  I  was  a  Christian.  True  as  my  declaration 
was,  it  had  no  influence  either  on  them  or  the  officers  charged  with  our 
expulsion,  who  believed  it  to  be  only  a  pretext  for  remaining  in  the  country 
where  I  was  bom.  My  fSather,  a  prudent  man,  was  a  true  Christian,  and 
my  mother  also,  from  whom,  with  a  mother's  early  nourishment,  I  imbibed  the 
Catholic  faith.  I  was  virtuously  reared  and  educated,  and  neither  in  language 
nor  behaviour  gave  indication  of  my  Moorish  descent.  With  these  endowments, 
as  I  grew  up  what  little  beauty  I  have  began  to  appear,  and,  in  spite  of  my 
reserve  and  seclusion,  I  was  seen  by  a  youth  called  Don  Gaspar  Gregorio,  eldest 
son  of  a  gentleman  whose  estate  was  close  to  the  town  in  which  we  lived.  How 
we  met,  and  conversed  together,  how  he  was  distracted  for  me,  and  how  I  was 
little  less  so  for  him,  would  be  tedious  to  relate,  especially  at  a  time  when  I  am 
under  apprehensions  that  the  cruel 'cord  which  threatens  me  may  cut  short 
my  narrative.  I  will  therefore  only  say  that  Don  Gregorio  resolved  to  bear  me 
company  in  our  banishment;  and  accordingly  he  joined  the  Moorish  exiles, 
whose  language  he  understood,  and  getting  acquainted  with  my  two  uncles,  who 
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had  th«  charge  of  me,  we  all  went  together  to  Bntery ,  nd  ^  d 
residence  at  AJgiers,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  purgmtoiy  itsdf.  Myic^i 
first  notice  of  our  banishment,  had  prudently  retired  to  a  plaee  oti^v 
other  Christian  country,  leaving  much  yaluable  property  in  peKi  i:. 
secreted  in  a  certain  place,  which  he  disooYered  to  me  alone,  wizcL 
not  to  touch  it  until  hiB  return. 


<«  On  arriving  at  Algiers,  the  king,  understanding  that  I  was  U^ '- 
rich — a  report  which  afterwards  turned  to  my  advantage — sent  k  - 
asked  me  many  questions  concerning  my  country  and  the  wealth  1 1- 
with  me.  I  told  him  where  we  had  resided,  and  also  what  moD€ji^ 
had  been  left  concealed,  and  said  that  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  i^'^ 
treasures  could  be  easily  brought  away.  This  I  told  him  in  the  bo/-  ^ 
avarice  would  protect  me  from  his  violence. 

''  While  the  king  was  making  these  inquiries,  information  was  brour>  ^ 
that  a  youth  of  extraordioary  beauty  had  accompanied  me  from  Spin: 
tliat  they  could  mean  no  other  than  Don  Gbspar  Gregorio,  for  he  ii^^*- 
beautiful,  and  I  was  alarmed  to  think  of  the  danger  to  which  he  v^^  ^ 
among   barbarians,    where,  as  I  was  told,  a  handsome   youth  is  &^ 
than  the  most  beautiful  woman.      The  king  ordered  him  to  be  Ir -: 
his  presence,  asking  me,  at  the  same  time,  if  what  had  been  said  of  bisi  *- 
Inspired,  as  I  believe,  by  some  good  angel,  I  told  him  that  the  p^^- 
so  commended  was  not  a  yoimg  man,  but  one  of  my  own  sex,  and  ^•-' 
permission  to  have  her  dressed  in  her  proper  attire,  whereby  her  (--  ^ 
would  be  seen,  and  she  would  be  spured  the  confoaion  of  appe^^ 
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Mb  majesty  in  that  tmbecoming  habit  He  consented,  and  said  that  the  next 
day  he  wonld  speak  with  me  about  my  returning  to  Spain  for  the  treasore 
which  had  been  left  behind.  I  then  repaired  to  Don  Gaspar,  and  having 
informed  him  of  his  danger,  dressed  him  like  a  Moorish  lady,  and  the  same  day 
introduced  him  as  a  femide  to  the  king.  His  majesty  was  struck  with  admira- 
don>  and  determined  to  reserre  the  supposed  lady  as  a  present  to  the  Grand 


Signor ;  and  in  the  meantime,  to  avoid  the  temptation  of  so  great  a  beauty 
among  his  own  women,  he  gave  him  in  charge  to  a  Moorish  lady  of  distinction, 
to  whose  house  he  was  immediately  conveyed. 

The  grief  which  this  separation  caused — for  I  will  not  deny  that  I  love  him — 
can  only  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  felt  the  pangs  of  parting  love.  By  the 
king*s  order  I  presently  embarked  in  this  vessel,  accompanied  by  the  two  Turks 
— tlie  same  that  killed  your  soldiers ;  and  this  man  also,  who  spoke  to  you  first, 
and  whom,  though  a  rencgado,  I  know  to  be  a  Christian  in  his  heart,  and  more 
inclined  to  stay  in  Spain  than  return  to  Barbary.  The  rest  are  Moors  and 
Turks  employed  as  rowers ;  their  orders  were  to  set  me  and  the  renegade  on 
shore,  in  iJie  habits  of  Christians,  on  the  nearest  coast  of  Spain ;  but  these  inso- 
lent Turks,  regardless  of  their  duty,  must  needs  cruise  along  the  coast,  in 
the  hope  of  taking  some  prize  before  they  had  landed  us :  fearing  if  we  had  been 
first  set  on  shore,  we  might  be  induced  to  give  information  that  such  a  vessel  was 
at  sea,  and  thereby  expose  her  to  be  taken.  Last  night  we  made  this  shore,  not 
suspecting  that  any  galleys  were  so  near  us ;  but,  being  discovered,  we  are  now 
in  your  hands.  Don  Gregorio  remains  among  the  Moors  as  a  woman,  and 
in  danger  of  his  life ;  and  here  am  I,  with  my  hands  bound,  expecting,  or  rather 
fearing,  to  lose  that  life  which,  indeed,  is  now  scarcely  worth  preserving.  This, 
sir,  is  my  lamentable  story  :  equally  true  and  wretched.  All  I  entreat  of  you  is 
to  let  me  die  like  a  Christian,  since,  as  I  have  told  you,  I  have  no  share  in  the 
guilt  of  my  nation. "  Here  she  ceased,  and  the  tears  that  filled  her  lovely  eyes 
drew  many  from  those  of  her  auditors.  The  viceroy  himself  was  much  '^- 
fected,  being  a  humane  and  compassionate  man,  and  he  went  up  to  her  to  imtie 
the  cord  with  which  her  beautiful  hands  were  fastened. 
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While  the  Ohristkn  Moor  was  relating  her  story,  an  old  pilgrim,  who 
came  a-board  the  galley  witl^  the  viceroy*s  attendants,  fixed  his  eyes  on  her, 
and,  scarcely  had  she  finished  when,  rushing  towards  her,  he  cried,  "  0,  Anna 
Pelix!  my  dear,  unfortunate  daughter!  I  am  thy  father  Eicote,  and  was 
returning  to  seek  thee,  being  unable  to  live  without  thee,  who  art  my  very 
soul."  At  these  words  Sancho  raised  his  head,  which  he  had  hitherto  held 
down,  ruminating  on  what  he  had  lately  Buffered,  and,  staring  at  the  pilgrim, 
recognised  the  same  Eicote  whom  he  had  met  with  upon  the  day  he  had  quitted 
his  government ;  he  was  also  satisfied  that  the  damsel  was  indeed  his  daughter, 
who,  being  now  unbound,  was  embracing  her  father,  mingling  her  tears  with  his. 
"  This,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "is  my  daughter,  happy  in  her  name  alone;  Anna 
Felix  she  is  called,  with  the  surname  of  Bicote,  as  famous  for  her  own  beauty 
as  for  her  father's  riches.  I  left  my  native  country  to  seek  in  foreign  king- 
doms a  safe  retreat;  and  having  found  one  in  Germany,  I  returned  in  this 
pilgrim's  habit  to  seek  my  daughter  and  take  away  the  property  I  had  left  My 
daughter  was  gone,  but  the  treasure  I  have  in  my  possession ;  and  now,  by 
a  strange  turn  of  fortune,  1  have  found  her,  who  is  my  greatest  treasure.  If 
our  innocence  and  our  united  tears,  through  the  uprightness  of  your  justice,  can 
open  the  gates  of  mercy,  let  it  be  extended  to  us,  who  never  in  thought  offended 
you,  nor  in  any  wise  conspired  with  those  of  our  nation  who  have  been  justly 
banished."  Sancho  now  putting  in  his  word,  said,  **  I  know  Eicote  weU,  and 
answer  for  the  truth  of  what  he  says  of  Anna  Felix  being  his  daughter ;  but,  as 
for  the  story  of  going  and  coming,  and  of  his  good  or  bad^  intentions,  I  meddle 
not  with  them." 

An  incident  so  remarkable  could  not  fail  to  make  a  strong  impression  upon 
all  who  were  present ;  so  that  the  commodore,  sharing  in  the  common  feelmg, 
said  to  the  fair  captive,  **  My  oath,  madam,  is  washed  away  with  your  tears ; 


live,  fair  Anna  Felix,  all  the  years  heaven  has  allotted  yon,  and  let  punishment 
fiUl  on  the  slaves  who  alone  are  guilty."  Upon  which  he  gave  orders  that 
the  two  Turks  who  had  killed  his  soldiers  should  be  hanged  at  the  yards 
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But  the  yiceroy  earnestlj  pleaded  for  their  pardon,  as  the  crime  they  had 
committed  was  rather  the  effect  of  frenzy  than  design ;  and  the  commander, 
whose  rage  had  now  subsided,  yielded,  not  unwillingly,  to  his  request. 

They  now  consulted  on  the  means  of  Don  Gregorio's  deliverance.  Bioote 
offered  jewels,  then  in  his  possession,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  two  thousand 
ducats,  towards  effecting  it ;  hut  the  expedient  most  approved  was  the  proposal 
of  the  renegade,  who  offered  to  return  to  Algiers  in  a  small  bark  of  six  banks, 
maiped  wi&  Christians,  for  he  knew  when  and  where  he  might  land,  and  was, 
moreover,  acquainted  with  the  house  in  which  Don  Gregorio  was  kept.  Some 
doubts  were  expressed  whether  the  Christian  sailors  could  be  safedy  trusted 
with  the  renegade ;  but  they  were  removed  by  the  confidence  in  him  expressed 
by  Anna  Felix,  and  the  promise  of  her  father  to  ransom  them  in  case  they  should 
be  taken. 

The  viceroy  then  returned  on  shore,  charging  Don  Antonio  Morena  with  the 
care  of  Eicote  and  his  daughter ;  desiring  him  at  the  same  time  to  command 
anything  that,  in  his  own  house,  might  conduce  to  their  entertainment :  such  was 
the  kintLess  and  good- will  inspired  by  beauty  and  misfortune. 
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CHAPTEE    LXIV. 


tSBXTQIO  OF    THS    ADYSNTVBB    WHICH    GATE    DON    QUIXOTB    MOKB    VXZAXIOV    TH4H    AMY 
WHICH  HAD  BITHBBTO  TtRWAt.T.ityT  HIM. 


T  IB  related  in  this  history  that  the  wife  of  Don 

Antonio  Moreno    received  Anna  Felix   with 

extreme  pleasure,  and  was  equally  delighted 

-  with  her  heauty  and  good  sense:     for  the 

.:  young  lady  excelled  in  both ;  and  ftom  all  parts 

of  the  city  people  came  in  crowds  to  see  her, 

as  if  they  had  been  brought  together  by  the 

sound  of  bell.     Don  Quixote  took  occasion  to 

inform  Don   Antonio    that  he    could  by  no 

means  approve  of   the  expedient   they   had 

adopted  for  the  redemption  of  Don  Gregorio,  as 

being  more  dangerous  than  promising :  a  much 

surer  way,  he  added,  would  be  to  land  him, 

with  his  horse  and  arms,  in  Barbary,  and  they  would  see  that  he  would  fetch  the 

young  gentleman  off,  in  spite  of  the  whole  Moorish  race — as  Don  Gayferos  had 

done  by  his  spouse  Melisendra.    '^Eemember,  sir,"  quoth  Sancho,  "that  when 

signer  Don  Gayferos  rescued  his  wife  and  carried  her  into  France,  it  was  all 

done  on  dry  land ;  but  here,  if  we  chance  to  rescue  Don  Gregorio,  our  road  lies 

directly  over  the  sea."     "For  all  things  except  death  there  is  a  remedy," 

replied  Don  Quixote:  "  let  a  vessel  be  ready  on  shore  to  receive  us,  and  the  whole 

world  shall  not  prevent  our  embarkation."     "  0  master  of  mine,  you  are  a  rare 

contriver,"  said  Sancho,   "but  saying  is  one  thing,  and  doing  another;    for 

my  part,  I  stick  to  the  renegade,  who  seems  an  honest,  good  sort  of  man."     "  If 

the  renegade  should  fail,"  said  Don  Antonio,   "  it  will  then  be  time  for  us 

to  accept  the  offer  of  the  great  Don  Quixote."     Two  days  after,  the  renegado 

sailed  in  a  small  bark  of  twelve  oars,  with  a  crew  of  stout  and  resolute  fellows^ 

and  in  two  days  after  that,  the  galleys  departed  for  the  Levant,  the  viceroy 

having  promised  the  commodore  an  account  of  the  fortunes  of  Don  Gregorio,  and 

Anna  Felix. 

One  morning  Don  Quixote  having  sallied  forth  to  take  the  air  on  the  strand, 
armed  at  all  points — his  favourite  costume,  for  arms,  he  said,  were  his  orna- 
ment, and  fighting  his  recreation — he  observed  a  knight  advancing  towards  him, 
armed  also  like  himself,  and  bearing  a  shield,  on  which  was  pourtrayed  a  resplen- 
dent moon ;  and  when  near  enough  to  be  heard,  in  an  elevated  voice  he  addressed 
himself  to  Don  Quixote,  saying,  "Illustrious  knight,  and  never  enough  re- 
nowned Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  I  am  the  knight  of  the  White  Moon, 
of  whose  incredible  achievements,  peradventure,  you  have  heard.  I  come  to 
engage  in  combat  with  you,  and  to  try  the  strength  of  your  arm,  in  order 
to  make  you  confess  that  my  mistress,  whoever  she  may  be,  is  beyond  com- 
parison more  beautiful  than  your  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  : — a  truth,  which  if  you 
fairly  confess,  you  will  spare  your  own  life,  and  me  the  trouble  of  taking  it 
The  terms  of  the  combat  I  require  are,  that  if  the  victory  be  mine»  you  rdin 
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quiah  amiB  and  the  search  of  adveoitares  for  the  spaoe  of 
returning  forthwith  to  your  own  dwelling,  you  there  live  dn: 
state  of  profound  quiet,  which  will  tend  both  to  your  tec 
welfare ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  my  head  ahall  lie  at  your  n 
spoils  of  my  horse  and  arms  be  yours,  and  the  fame  of  my  ei 
you.  Consider  which  is  best  for  you,  and  determine  qu 
day  must  decide  our  &te." 

Don  Quixote  was  no  less  surprised  at  the  arrogance  of  the  I 
Moon  than  the  reason  he  gave  for  challenging  hun ;  and,  wit 
composure,  he  answered,  "  Enight  of  the  White  Moon,  whos 
not  as  yet  reached  my  ears,  I  dare  swear  you  have  never 
Dulcinea ;  for,  if  so,  I  am  confident  you  would  have  tiiken  a 
this  trial,  since  the  sight  of  her  must  have  conyinced  you  tl 
nor^ever  can  be,  beauty  comparable  to  hers ;  and  therefore, 
the  lie,  I  only  affirm  that  you  are  mistaken,  and  accept  your 
too  upon  the  spot,  even  now  this  very  day,  as  you  desire.  0 
accept  all  but  the  transfer  of  your  exploits,  which  beiag  unk 
remain  contented  with  my  own,  such  as  they  are.  Choose  th« 
expect  to  meet  me,  and  he  whom  God  fjEivours  may  St.  Peter 

In  the  meantime,  the  viceroy,  who  had  been  informed  of  th 
stranger  knight,  and  that  he  was  holding  parley  with  Don  C 
the  scene  of  action,  accompanied  by  Don  Antonio  and  severa! 
iDg  but  that  it  was  some  new  device  of  theirs  to  amuse  tl 
knight.    He  arrived  just  as  Don  Quixote  had  wheeled  Eozii 
the  necessary  ground  for  his  career,  and  perceiving  that  they 
onset,  he  went  up  and  inquired  the  cause  of  so  sudden  a 
knight  of  the  White  Moon  told  him  it  was  a  question  of  pre- 
abd  then  briefly  repeated  what  he  had  said  to  Don  Quixo 
conditions  of  the  combat.    The  viceroy,  in  a  whisper  to  Don  . 
if  he  knew  the  stranger  knight,   and  whether  it  was  soi 
Quixote.    Don  Antonio  assured  him,  in  reply,  that  he  nei 
was,  nor  whether  this  challenge  was  in  jest  or  earnest, 
answer,  the  viceroy  was  in  doubt  whether  or  not  he  sho 
prevent  the  encounter ;  but  being  assured  it  could  only  be 
he  withdrew,  saying,  "  Valorous  knights,  if  there  be  no  choi 
sion  and  death ;  if  signer  Don  Quixote  persists  in  denying,  a 
of  the  White  Moon,  in  affirming,   to  it,   gentlemen,  in  G 
knights  made  their  acknowledgments  to  the  viceroy  for  his  gr 
and  now  Don  Quixote,  recommending  himself  to  heaven,  and 
occasions),  to  his  lady  Dulcinea,  retired  again  to  take  a  larger 
adversary  do  the  like ;  and  without  sound  of  trumpet  or  other  i 
to  give  signal  for  the  onset,  they  both  turned  their  horses  ; 
instant ;  but  he  of  the  White  Moon,  being  mounted  on  the 
Don  Quixote  before  he  had  run  half  his  career,  and  then,  wit 
with  his  lance,  which  he  seemed  purposely  to   raise,  he 
with  such  impetuosity  that  both  horse  and  rider  came  to  th< 
sprang  upon  him,  and,  clapping  his  lance  to  his  vizor,  he  said, 
vanquished  and  a  dead  man,  if  you  confess  not,  according  tc 
our  challenge."    Don  Quixote,  bruised  and  stunned,  without  1 
and  as  if  speaking  from  a  tomb,  said  in  a  feeble  and  low  vo 
Toboso  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world,  and  I  am  th 
knight  on  earth,  nor  is  it  just  that  my  weakness  should  di 
knight,  push  on  your  lance,  and  take  away  my  life,  since  you 
of  my  honour."      "Not  so,  by  my  life !"  quoth  he  of  the  Wl 
may  the  beauty  and  fame  of  the  lady  Dulcinea  del  Tobos 
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manj  others,  were  witnesses  to  all  that  passed,  and  now  heard  Don  Quizote 
promise  that,  since  he  required  nothing  of  him  to  the  prejudice  of  his  lady 
Duldnea,  he  should  fulfil  the  terms  of  their  engagement  with  the  punctuality  of 
a  true  knight. 

This  declaration  being  made,  he  of  the  White  Moon  tunied  about  his  horse, 
and,  bowing  to  the  viceroy,  at  a  half-gallop  entered  the  city,  whither  the  yiceroy 
ordered  Don  Antonio  to  follow  him,  and  by  all  means  to  learn  who  he  was. 
They  now  raised  Don  Quixote  from  tiie  ground,  and,  uncovering  his  face,  found 
him  pale,  and  bedewed  with  cold  sweat,  and  Rozinante  in  such  a  plight  that  he 
was  unable  to  stir.  Sancho,  quite  sorrowfld  and  cast  down,  knew  not  what  to 
do  or  say;  sometimes  he  fancied  he  was  dreaming;  at  others,  that  the  whole  was 
an  affiiir  of  witchcraft  and  enchantment  He  saw  his  master  discomfited,  and 
bound,  by  his  oath,  to  lay  aside  arms  during  a  whole  year !  His  glory,  therefore, 
he  thought  was  for  ever  extinguished,  and  his  hopes  of  greatness  scattered,  like 
smoke,  to  Jie  wmd.  Indeed  he  was  afraid  that  both  horse  and  rider  were 
crippled,  and  hoped  that  it  would  prove  no  worse. 

Finally  the  vanquished  knight  was  conveyed  to  the  city  in  a  chair,  which  had 
been  ordered  by  the  viceroy,  who  returned  thither  himself,  impatient  for  some 
information  concerning  the  kioight  who  had  left  Don  Quixote  in  such  evil  plight 
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CHAPTEE     LXV. 


lOH  AN  ACCOUKT  IB   GIVEN  WHO   THB   KMIQRT  OF  THB  WHITB    MOON  WAS;    AND  OP 
TBB  DEUVERASCB  OV  I>ON  OBEOOBIO ;  WITH  OTHBB  BTBNT8. 


I'M    '^I'^/.J  ifVN         ow  Antonio  Moreno  rode  into 

!  h  I '  li  ^J    T  I         *^®  ^^'y  *^*^ ^®  knight  of  the 
'il   IXJ  White    Moon,    who    -wosk   aUtia 


|iiH  J  .^   I    li  ^*^         White  Moon,  who  was  also 
'  pursued  to  his  inn  by  a  swarm 

of  boys ;  and  he  hod  no  sooner 
entered  the  chamber  where  his 
squire  waited  to  disarm  him, 
than  he  was  greeted  by  the 
inquisitive  Don  Antonio.   Con- 
jecturing   the   object    of   his 
visit,  he  Eaid,  ''I  doubt  not, 
signer,  but  that  your  design  is 
'  to  learn  who   I  am;   and  is 
there  is  no  cause  for  conceal- 
ment, while  my  servant  is  un- 
arming me,  I  will  inform  you 
without  reserve.     My  name, 
signor,  is  the  bachelor  Samson 
Carrasco,  and  I  am  of  the  same 
with  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  whose  madness  and  folly  have  excited  the 
►f  all  who  knew  him.     I  have  felt  for  my  own  part,  particularly  concerned, 
relieving  his  recover}-  to  depend  upon  his  remaining  quietly  at  home,  my 
2ts  have  been  solely  directed  to  that  end.     About  three  months  ago  I  sallied 
on  the  highway  like  a  knight-errant,  styling  myself  knight  of  the  Mirrors, 
iing  to  fight  and  conquer  my  friend,  without  doing  him  harm,  and  making 
ubmission  to  my  will  the  condition  of  our  combat.     Never  doubting  of 
S8,  I  expected  to  send  him  home  for  twelve  months,  and  hoped  that,  during 
time,  he  might  be  restored  to  his  senses.     But  fortune  ordained  it  otherwise, 
8  was  the  victor ;   he  tumbled  me  from  my  horse,  and  thereby  defeated  my 
n.     He  pursued  his  journey,  and  I  returned  home  vanqiiished,  abashed,  and 
by  my  fall.     However,  I  did  not  relinquish  my  project,  as  you  have  seen 
lay ;  and,  as  he  is  so  exact  and  punctual  in  observing  tiie  laws  of  knight- 
try,  he  will  doubtless  observe  my  injunctions.     And  now,  sir,  I  have  only 
g  that  you  will  not  discover  me  to  Don  Quixote,  that  my  good  intentions 
take  effect,  and  his  understanding  be  restored  to  him,  which,  when  freed  from 
jUies  of  chivaLry,  is  excellent."     "  0,  sir !"  exclaimed  Don  Antonio,  "  what 
you  to  answer  for  in  robbing  the  world  of  so  diverting  a  madman  ?  Is  it  not 
,  sir,  that  no  benefit  to  be  derived  from  his  recovery  can  be  set  against  the 
ure  which  his  extravagances  afifbrd  ?   But  I  fancy,  sir,  his  case  is  beyond  the 
I  of  your  art ;  and,  heaven  forgive  me  !  I  cannot  forbear  wishing  you  may 
n  your  endeavours :  for  by  his  cure  we  should  lose  not  only  the  pleasantries 
e  knight,  but  those  of  his  squire,  which  are  enough  to  traxisform  melancholy 
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sncocss."  Don  Aiitonio  then  politely  took  his  leave ;  and  that  same  day  the 
bachelor,  after  having  his  armour  tied  upon  the  back  of  a  mule,  mounted  his 
charger,  and  quitted  the  city,  directing  his  course  homewards,  where  he  arrived 
without  meeting  with  any  adventure  on  the  road  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  fEuthful 
history.  Don  Antonio  reported  his  conversation  with  the  bachelor  Carrasco  to  the 
viceroy,  who  regretted  that  such  conditions  should  have  been  unposed  upon  Don 
Quixote,  as  they  might  put  an  end  to  that  diversion  which  he  had  so  HberaUy 
supplied  to  all  who  were  acquainted  with  his  whimsical  turn  of  mind. 

During  six  days  Don  Quixote  kept  his  bed,  melancholy,  thoughtful,  and  out  of 
humour,  still  dwelling  upon^his  unfortunate  overthrow.  Sand^o  strove  hard  to 
comfort  him :  ''  Cheer  up,  my  dear  master,"  said  he,  "  pluck  up  a  good  heart,  sir, 
and  be  thankful  you  have  come  off  without  a  broken  rib.  Bemember,  sir,  '  they 
that  give  must  take  ;*  and  *  every  hook  has  not  its  flitch.*  Come,  come,  siiv- «  fig 
for  the  doctor !  you  have  no  need  of  him.  J^et  us  pack  up,  and  be  jogging  home- 
ward, and  leave  this  rambling  up  and  down  to  seek  adventures  the  Lord  knows 
where— odds  bodikins !  after  aU  I  am  the  greatest  loser,  though  mayhap  your  wor- 
ship suffers  the  most ;  for  though,  after  a  taste  of  governing,  I  now  loathe  it,  I 
have  never  lost  my  longing  for  an  earldom  or  countship,  which  I  may  whistle  for 
if  your  worship  refuses  to  be  a  king,  by  giving  up  knight>errantiy."  "  Peace, 
friend  Sancho,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "  and  remember  that  my  retirement  is  not 
to  exceed  a  year,  and  then  I  will  resume  my  honourable  profession,  and  shall  not 
want  a  kingdom  for  myself,  nor  an  earldom  for  thee.*'  **  Heaven  grant  it^  and 
si^  be  deaf!'*  quoth  Sancho ;  "  for  I  have  always  been  told  that  good  expectation 
is  better  than  bad  possession.** 

Here  their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  Don  Antonio,  who  entered  the 
chamber  with  signs  of  gi^at  joy.  ''  Reward  me,  signor  Don  Quixote,**  said  he, 
**  for  my  good  news— Don  Gregorio  and  the  renegado  are  safe  in  the  harbour — ^in 
the  harbour,  said  1 } — ^by  this  time  they  are  at  the  viceroy's  palace,  and  will  be 
here  presently.**  Don  Quixote  seemed  to  revive  by  this  intelligence.  '*  Truly,** 
said  he,  *'  I  am  almost  sorry  at  what  you  tell  me,  for,  had  it  happened  otherwise, 
I  should  have  gone  over  to  Barbary,  where,  by  the  force  of  my  arm,  I  should 
have  given  liberty  not  only  to  Don  Gregorio,  but  to  all  the  Christian  captives  in 
that  land  of  slavery.  But  what  do  I  say  ?  wretch  that  I  am !  Am  I  not 
vanquished  ?  Am  I  not  overthrown  ?  Am  I  not  forbidden  to  unsheathe  my  sword 
for  twelve  whole  months  ?  Why,  then,  do  I  promise  and  vaunt  ?  A  distaff  better 
becomes  my  hand  than  a  sword  T*  **  No  more,  sir,**  quoth  Sancho;  "  let  tlie  hen 
live,  though  she  have  the  pip ;  to-day  for  you,  and  to-morrow  for  me ;  and,  as  for 
these  matters  of  encounters  and  bangs,  never  trouble  your  head  about  them ;  he 
that  falls  to-day  may  rise  to-morrow ;  unless  he  chooses  to  lie  in  bed  and  groan, 
instead  of  getting  into  heart  and  spirits,  ready  for  fresh  encounters.  Bise,  dear 
sir,  and  welcome  Don  Gregorio ;  for,  by  the  bustle  in  the  house,  I  reckon  he  is 
come.**  And  this  was  the  fact.  Don  Gregorio,  after  giving  the  viceroy  an 
account  of  the  expedition,  impatient  to  see  his  Anna  .Felix,  hastened  with  his 
deliverer,  the  renegado,  to  Don  Antonio's  house.  The  female  dress,  in  which  he 
had  escaped,  he  had  exchanged  for  that  of  a  captive  who  had  come  off  with  them; 
yet  even  in  that  disguise  his  handsome  exterior  commanded  respect  and 
admiration.  He  was  young,  too,  for  he  seemed  to  be  not  more  than  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Buiote  and  his  daughter  went  out  to  meet  him — the 
father  wiUi  tears,  and  the  daughter  with*modest  joy.  The  young  couple  did  not 
embrace ;  for  true  and  ardent  love  shrinks  from  public  freedom  ccf  behaviour. 
Their  beauty  was  universally  admired,  and,  though  they  spoke  not  to  each  other, 
their  eyes  modestly  revealed  their  joyful  and  pure  emotiona.    The  waogBdo  gave 
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account  of  his  voyage,  and  the  means  he  had  employed  to  accomplish  the 
of  the  expedition  ;  and  Don  Gregorio  told  the  story  of  his  difficulties  and 

issments,  during  his  confinement,  with  good  sense  and  discretion  above  his 
Hicote  fully  satisfied  the  boatmen,  as  well  as  tho  renegade,  who  wai 
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c^ith  restored  to  the  oosom  of  the  ahurch,  and  from  a  rotten  member  became, 
gh  penance  and  true  repentance,  clean  and  sound. 

few  days  after,  the  viceroy  and  Don  Antonio  consulted  together  how 
ission  might  be  obtained  for  Anna  Felix  and  her  father  to  reside  in  Spain ; 
r  convinced  there  was  nothing  improper  in  such  an  indulgence  to  so 
^tian  a  daughter  and  so  well  disposed  a  father.  Don  Antonio  offered  to 
ciate  the  affair  himself  at  court,  having  occasion  to  go  thither  upon  other 
less ;  and  intimated  that  much  might  be  done  there  by  favour  or  gold. 
>,*'  said  Ricote,  who  was  present;  *•  there  is  nothing  to  be  expected  from 

means ;  neither  prayers,  promises,  nor  gold,  avail  with  the  great  Bernardino 
'elasco,  count  of  Salazar,  who  was  chaiged  by  the  king  with  our  expulsion ; 

though  disposed  to  temper  justice  with  mercy,  yet,  seeing  the  whole  body  of 
nation  corrupt,  instead  of  emollients  he  has  applied  caustics  as  the  only 
3dy ;  thus,  by  his  prudence,  sagacity,  and  vigilance,  as  well  as  by  his  threats, 
las  successfully  accomplished  the  great  work,  in  spite  of  the  numerous 
ices  of  our  people  to  evade  his  commands,  or  elude  his  Argus'  eyes,  which 
sver  on  the  watch  lest  any  noxious  roots  should  still  lurk  in  the  soil,  to  shoot 
again,  and  poison  the  wholesome  vegetation  of  the  country:  a  heroic  de- 
lination  of  the  great  Philip  III.,  and  only  to  be  equalled  by  his  wisdom  in 
iug  the  mighty  task  in  such  hands.'*  "  Nevertheless,"  said  Don  Antonio, 
ben  I  arrive  at  court,  I  will  make  every  exertion  possible,  and  leave  the  rest 
rovidenco.  Don  Gregorio  shaU  go  with  me,  to  console  his  parents  for  the 
ction  they  must  have  suffered  in  his  absence;  Anna  FeHx  shall  stay  at  my 
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hoiue  with  my  wife,  or  in  a  monastery ;  and  I  know  my  lord  tbeT^i 
pleased  to  entertain  honest  Eicote  until  the  sucoesa  of  myD^w£^ 
The  yioeroy  consented  to  all  that  was  proposed ;  but  Don  Gr^cb 
informed  of  what  had  passed,  expressed  great  unwilUiignes  to  kr^ . 
nustress.  At  length,  however,  considering  that  lie  might  retm^lci 
had  seen  hb  parents,  he  acquiesced ;  so  Anna  Felix  lemuned  vitk BtLi: 
lady,  and  Bicote  in  the  mansion  of  the  viceroy. 

The  time  fixed  for  Don  Antonio's  departure  now  arrived,  td  zr 
tears,  and  other  expressions  of  passionate  sorrow,  attended  tbe  aepsc^ 
lovers.  Bicote  offered  Don  Gregorio  a  thousand  crowns,  bnt  be  ded> 
and  accepted  only  the  loan  of  five  from  Don  Antonio.  Two  dtp  f^terrc! 
Quixote,  who  had  hitherto  been  unable  to  travel,  on  acooont  d  '^  i 
set  forward  on  his  journey  home;  Sancho  trudging  after  himoalvH 
Dapple  was  now  employed  in  bearing  his  master's  armour. 


...1^' 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 


TBKATDrO  OF  KATTBBB  WHIGB  HB  WHO  BBAIM  WILL  SBB,  AIR)  HB  WBO  LIVRim  TO  THBM, 
WHBM   BBAD,  WILL  HKAB. 


If 


s  Don  Quix- 
ote   was 
leaving  the 
city  of  Bar- 
celona,   he 
casthiseyes 
to  the  spot 
►■  whereon  he 
'   had   been 
r  defeated: 
and  pausing 
he     cried : 
—  "  There 
stood  Troy  I 
There     my 
evil  destiny, 
not  cowardice,  despoiled  me  of  my  glory ;   there  I  experienced  the  fickleness 
of  fortune ;  there  the  lustre  of  my  exploits  was   obscured ;   and  lastly,  there 
fell  my  happiness,  never  more  to  rise!"     Upon  which  Sancho  said  to  him, 
"  Great  hearts,  dear  sir,  should  be  patient  under  misfortunes,  as  well  as  joyful 
when  all  goes  well;  and  in  that  I  judge  by  myself:  for  when  I  was  made  a 
governor,  I  was  blithe  and  merry,  and  now  that  I  am  a  poor  squire  on  foot, 
I  am  not  sad.     I  have  heard  say,  that  she  they  call  Fortune  is  a  drunken, 
freakish    dame,    and    withal    so   blind   that   she   docs   not   see  what   she  is 
about;  neither  whom  she  raises,  nor  whom   she  pulls  down."      "Thou  art 
much  of  a  philosopher,   Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "and  hast  spoken  very 
judiciously.     Where  thou  hast  learnt  it,  I  know  not;   but  one  thing  I  must 
tell  thee,  which  is,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world  as  fortune,  nor 
do  the  events  which  fall  out,  whether  good  or  evil,  proceed  from  chance,  but  by 
the  particular  appointment  of  heaven ;  and  hence  comes  the  saying  that  every 
man  is  the  msdcer  of  his  own  fortune.      I  have  been  so  of  mine ;    but,  not 
acting  with  all  the  prudence  necessary,  my  presumption  has  undone  me.    I 
ought  to  have  recollected  that  the  feeble  Bozinante  was  not  a  match  for  the 
powerful  steed  of  the  knight  of  the  White  Moon.    However,  I  ventured ;  I  did 
my  best ;  I  was  overthrown ;  and,  though  I  lost  my  glory,  I  still  retain  my 
integrity,  and  therefore  shall  not  fail  in  my  promise.     When  I  was  a  knight, 
daring  and  valiant,  my  arms  gave  credit  to  my  exploits ;  and,  now  that  I  am 
only  a  dismounted  squire,  my  word  at  least  shall  be  respected.      March  on  then, 
friend  Sancho,  and  let  us  pass  at  home  the  year  of  our  noviciate,  by  which 
retreat  we  shall  acquire  fresh  vigour  to  return  to  the  never-by-me-to-be-forgotten. 
exercise  of  arms."      **Sir,"  replied  Sancho,  as  he  trotted  by  his  ride,  **  this 
way  of  marching  is  not  so  pleasant  that  I  must  needs  be  iix  eucb  haate; 


wiu  rravei  ai  any  pace  your  worsDip  pieases :  oui  to  ininK  inai  i  «an  roo^ 
it  all  the  way  at  this  rate  is  to  expect  what  cannot  be."  "  I  approve  thy  adTioe, 
Sancho/*  answered  Don  Quixote ;  **  my  armour  shall  be  suspended  as  a  trophy ; 
and  beneath  or  round  it,  we  will  carve  on  the  tree  that  which  was  written  on  uie 
trophy  of  Orlando's  arms : 


'•  Let  none  p  esunic  tlicse  arms  to  move 
Who  Roldan's  tary  dare  not  prove." 

"  That  is  just  as  I  would  have  it,"  quoth  Sancho ;  "  and,  were  it  not  for  the  want 
of  Bozinante  on  the  road,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  leave  him  dangling  too." 
**  Now  I  think  of  it,"  said  Don  Quixote,  **  neither  him  nor  the  armour  wiU 
I  suffer  to  be  hanged,  that  it  may  not  be  said,  *  For  good  service,  bad  recompense.* " 
*  Fwth.  that  is  well  too,"  said  Sancho,  "  for  'tis  a  saying  among  the  wiae,  that 
the  fault  of  the  ass  should  not  be  laid  on  the  pack  saddle;  and,  dnpe  jcmr 
worship  is  alone  to  blame  in  this  business,  punish  yourself,  and  let  not  your  nge 


them  suffer  more  than  feet  can  bear/* 

In  such  like  discourse  they  passed  all  that  day,  and  even  four  more,  without 
meeting  anything  to  impede  their  journey ;  but  on  the  fifth,  it  being  a  holiday, 
as  they  entered  a  village,  they  observed  a  great  number  of  people  regaling 
themselves  at  the  door  of  an  inn.  When  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  drew  near  to 
them,  a  peasant  said  aloud  to  the  rest,  **  One  of  these  two  gentlemen  who 
are  coming  this  way,  and  who  know  not  the  parties,  shall  decide  our  wager." 
**  That  I  will  do  with  all  my  heart,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  ''  and  most 
impartially,  when  I  am  made  acquainted  with  it."  "  Why  the  business,  good  sir, 
is  this,**  quoth  the  peasant :  "  an  inhabitant  of  our  village,  who  is  so  corpulent 
that  he  weighs  eleven  arrobas,  has  challenged  a  neighbour,  who  weighs  not 
above  five,  to  run  with  him  a  hundred  yards,  upon  condition  of  carrying 
equal  weight.  Now  he  that  gave  the  challenge,  being  asked  how  the  weight 
should  be  made  equal,  says  that  the  other,  who  weighs  but  five  arrobas,  should 
carry  a  weight  of  six  more,  and  then  both  lean  and  fat  will  be  equal.*'  *'  Kot  so," 
quoth  Sancho,  before  Don  Quixote  could  return  an  answer;  '^and  it  is  my 
business,  who  was  so  lately  a  governor  and  judge,  as  all  the  world  knows,  to  set 
this  matter  right,  and  give  my  opinion  in  all  disputes."  "  In  6od*s  name, 
do  so,**  said  Don  Quixote ;  ^'  for  I  am  unfit  to  throw  crumbs  to  a  cat,  my  brain 
is  so  troubled  and  out  of  order."  With  this  license,  Sancho,  addressed 
the  country-fellows  who  crowded  about  him:  '* Brothers,**  said  he,  "I  must  tell 
you  the  fat  man  is  wrong :  there  is  no  manner  of  reason  in  what  he  asks ;  for,  if 
the  custom  is  fieiir  for  him  that  is  challenged  to  choose  his  weapons,  it  must 
be  unjust  for  the  other  to  make  him  take  such  as  will  be  sure  to  hinder  him  from 
gaining  the  victory ;  and  therefore  my  sentence  is  that  the  fat  man,  who 
gave  the  challenge,  should  cut,  pare,  slice,  and  shave  away  the  flesh  from  such 
parts  of  his  body  as  can  best  spare  it,  and  when  he  has  brought  it  down  to  the 
weight  of  five  arrobas,  then  will  he  be  a  fair  match  for  the  other,  and  they  may 
race  it  upon  even  terms.**  "I  vow,"  quoth  one  of  the  peasants,  *'this 
gentleman  has  spoke  like  a  saint,  and  given  sentence  like  a  canon;  but  I 
warrant  the  fat  fellow  loves  his  flesh  too  well  to  part  with  a  sliver  of  it,  much  less 
with  the  weight  of  six  arrobas.*'  **  Then  the  best  way,**  quoth  another  of  the 
countrymen,  '*  will  be  not  to  run  at  all ;  for  then  neither  lean  will  break  his 
back  with  the  weight,  nor  fat  loose  flesh ;  but  let  us  spend  half  the  wagelr  in 
wine,  and  take  these  gentlemen  to  share  it  with  us  in  the  tavern  that  has  the 
best ;  so  *  give  me  the  cloak  when  it  rains.'  **  ^'  I  return  you  thanks,  gentlemen, 
for  yoiir  land  proposal,**  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  but  I  cannot  accept  it :  for 
melancholy  thoughts,  and  disastrous  events,  oblige  me  to  travel  in  haste,  and  to 
appear  thus  uncivil.**  Whereupon,  clapping  spurs  to  Bozinante,  he  departed, 
leaving  them  in  surprise  both  at  the  strangeness  of  his  figure,  and  the  acuteness 
of  him  whom  they  took  to  be  his  servant :  "If  the  man  be  so  wise,**  said  one  of 
them,  ''lieaven  bless  us !  what  must  his  mastei  be  ?  If  they  go  to  study  at  Sala- 
manca, my  life  for  it,  they  will  become  judges  at  a  court  in  a  trice.  Nothing 
more  easy — it  wants  only  hard  study,  good  luck,  and  favour,  and,  when  a  man 
least  thinks  of  it,  he  finds  himself  with  a  white  rod  in  his  hand,  or  a  mitre  on 
his  head.** 

That  night  the  master  and  man  took  up  their  lodging  in  the  middle  of  a  field, 
under  the  spangled  roof  of  heaven;  and  the  next  day,  while  pursuing  their 
journey,  they  saw  a  man  coming  towards  them  on  foot,  with  a  wallet  about  his 
neck  and  a  javelin,  or  half-pike  in  his  hand — the  proper  equipment  of  a 
foot-post :  who,  when  he  had  got  near  them,  quickened  H&  l^e,  and,  running 
up  to  Don  Quixote,  embraced  his  right  thigh — for  he  could  reach  no  higher, — 
and,  testifying  great  joy,  he  said,  "  Oh !  signer  Don  Quixote  de  \a  Uanfi^l  l^o^ 
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mend/  answered  Don  Quixote;  ''nor  can  I  conceive  who  yon  are,  unless  you 
tell  me.''  ''Signer  Don  Quixote/'  answered  the  courier,  "I  am  Todies,  the 
duke's  lacquey ;  the  same  who  would  not  fight  with  your  worship  about  Doima 
Bodriguez'  daughter."  "  God  defend  me !"  exclaimed  Don  Quixote,  "  are  you 
he  whom  the  enchanters,  my  enemies,  transformed  into  the  lacquey,  to  defi&ud 
me  of  the  glory  of  that  combat?"  "Softly,  good  sir,"  replied  the  messenger; 
"  there  was  neither  enchantment  nor  change  in  the  case.  Tosilos,  the  lacquey, 
I  entered  the  lists,  and  the  same  I  came  out.  I  refused  fighting,  because  I  hsd 
a  mind  to  marry  the  girl :  but  it  turned  out  quite  otherwise ;  for  your  worship 
had  no  sooner  left  the  castle  than,  instead  of  a  wife,  I  got  a  sound  banging,  by 
my  lord  duke's  order,  for  not  doing  as  he  would  have  had  me  in  that  affiur ;  and 
the  end  of  it  aU  is  that  the  girl  is  turned  nun,  and  Donna  Eodriguez  packed  off 
to  Castile ;  and  I  am  now  going  to  Barcelona  with  a  packet  of  letters  from  my 
lord  to  the  viceroy ;  and,  if  your  worship  will  please  to  take  a  little  of  the  dear 
creature,  I  have  here  a  calabash  full  at  your  service,  with  a  slice  of  good  cheese 
that  will  awaken  thirst,  if  it  be  sleeping."  "I  take  you  at  your  word,"  quoth 
Sancho ;  "  and,  without  more  ado,  let  us  be  at  it,  good  Tosilos,  in  spite  of  aU  the 
enchanters  in  the  Indies."  "  In  truth,  Sancho,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "  thou  art 
a  very  glutton,  and,  moreover,  the  greatest  simpleton  on  earth,  to  doubt  that 
this  courier  is  enchanted,  and  a  counterfeit  Tosilos.  But,  if  thou  art  bent  upon 
it,  stay  in  God's  name,  and  eat  thy  fill,  whUe  I  go  on  slowly,  and  wait  thy 
coming."  The  lacquey  laughed,  unsheathed  his  calabash,  and  unwalleted  his 
cheese,  and  taking  out  a  little  loa^  he  and  Sancho  sat  down  upon  the  grass,  and 
in  peace  and  good-fellowship  quickly  despatched  the  contents,  and  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  provision- bag,  with  so  good  an  appetite  that  they  licked  the  very 
packet  of  letters  because  it  smelt  of  cheese.  While  they  were  thus  employed, 
«hang  me,  friend  Sancho,"  said  Tosilos,  "if  I  know  what  to  make  of  that 
master  of  yours — he  must  needs  be  a  madman."  "  Need !"  quoth  Sancho ; 
"fisdth,  he  has  no  need !  for,  if  madness  pass  current,  he  has  plenty  to  pay  every 
man  his  own.  That  I  can  see  full  well,  and  full  often  I  tell  him  of  it :  but  what 
boots  it ! — especially  now  that  it  is  all  over  with  him ;  for  he  has  been  worsted 
by  the  knight  of  the  White  Moon."  Tosilos  begged  him  to  relate  what  had 
happened  to  him ;  but  Sancho  excused  himself,  saying  it  would  be  unmannerly 
to  keep  his  master  waiting,  but  that,  another  time,  if  Uiey  should  meet  again,  he 
would  tell  him  the  whole  affair.  He  then  rose  up^  shook  the  crumbs  &om  his 
beard  and  apparel,  and  took  leave  of  Tosilos,  then  driving  Dapple  before  him,he 
set  off  to  overtake  his  master,  whom  he  found  waiting  for  him  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree. 
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CHAPTER   LXVII. 

OP     THB     BE80LUTION     WHICH    DOM    QUIXOTll     TOOK     TO     TURN     8HEPHBRD,     l-ND     L1UD    ▲ 
ASTOBAL     LIFE,     TILL     THB     PROMISED     TERM     SHOULD      BE      EXPIRED;      WITH      OTHBB 
INaDEKTS  TRULY  DIVERTINO  AVD  OOOD. 


7  the  mind  of 
Don    Quixote 
had  been  afflic- 
ted   and   dis- 
turbed before 
his  defeat,  how 
greatly     were 
his   sufferings 
increased  after 
that     misfor- 
tune!   While 
waiting      for 
Sanchoy  as- be- 
fore mention- 
ed,  a  thousand 
thoughts  rushed  into  his  head,  buzzing  about  like  flies  in  a  honey-pot ;  some 
dwelling  on  the  disenchantment  of  Dulcinea,  and  others  on  the  life  he  should  lead 
during  his  forced  retirement.     On  Sancho's  coming  up,  and  commending  Tosilos 
as  the  civilest  lacquey  in  the  world,  **  Is  it  possible,  Stmcho,'*  said  he,  ''  Uiat  thou 
shonld'st  still  persist  in  his  beiug  really  a  lacquey  }  It  seems  to  have  quite  escaped 
thy  memory  that  thou  hast  seen  Duldnea  transformed  into  a  country  wench, 
and  the  knight  of  the  mirrors  into  the  bachelor  Samson  Garrasco : — all  the  work  ci 
enchanters  who  persecute  me ;  but,  tell  me,  didst  thou  inquire  of  that  man  touch- 
ing the  fate  of  Aitisidora  ?  Doth  she  still  bewail  my  absence ;  or  hath  she  already 
consigned  to  oblivion  the  amorous  thoughts  that  tormented  her  whilst  I  was 
present?"   "Troth,  sir,"  quoth  Sancho,  **I  was  too  well  employed  to  think  of 
such  fooleries.     Body  of  me !  is  your  worship  now  in  a  condition  to  be  inquiring 
after  other  folks'  thoughts— especially  on  love  matters  ?"    "  Observe,  Sancho," 
quoth  Don  Quixote,  **  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  love  and 
gratitude.    It  is  very  possible  for  a  gentleman  not  to  be  in  love ;  but,  strictly 
speaking,  it  is  impossible  he  should  be  ungrateful.     Aitisidora,  to  all  appearance, 
loved  me ;  she  gave  me  three  night-caps,  as  thou  knowest :   she  also  wept  at  my 
departure ;  she  cursed  me,  vilified  me,  and,  in  spite  of  shame,  complained  publicly 
of  me :  certain  proofs  that  she  adored  me ;  for  in  such  maledictions  the  anger  of 
lovers  usually  vents  itself.     I  had  neither  hopes  to  give  her,  nor  treasures  to  offer 
her :  for  mine  are  all  engaged  to  Duldnea ;  and  the  treasures  of  knights-errant, 
like  those  of  fairies,  are  delusory,  not  real,  and,  therefore,  to  retain  her  in 
remembrance  is  all  I  can  do  for  her,  without  prejudice  to  the  ^deliiy  I  o\ve  to  the 
mistress  of  my  soul,  who  every  moment  Buffers  under  thy  cruelty  in  neglecting  to 
discipline  that  flesh  of  thine— would  to  Ood  the  wolves  had  it\  Bi^ce  thou 
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me  lasnmg  oi  my  posienors  nas  lo  ao  wiin  aisencnaniing  me  encaancea ;  u  is 

i'vLBt  as  if  you  should  say,  *  When  your  head  aches,  anoint  your  knee-pans;*  at 
east,  I  dare  he  sworn  that,  of  all  the  histories  jour  worship  has  ever  reaJ  of 
knight-errantry,  none  ever  told  you  of  anybody  being  unbewitched  by  flogging. 
However,  be  that  as  it  will,  when  the  humour  takes  me,  and  time  fits,  I'll  set 
about  it,  and  lay  it  on  to  some  tune/'  ''  Heaven  grant/'  said  Don  Quixote,  ''and 
give  thee  grace  to  understand  how  much  it  is  thy  duty  to  relieve  my  lady,  ^^ho  is 
also  thine,  since  thou  beiongest  to  me." 

Thus  conversing,  they  travelled  on  till  they  arrived  at  the  very  spot  where 
they  had  been  trampled  upon  by  the  bulls.  Don  Quixote  recollecting  it,  ''There 
Sancho,"  said  he,  "is  the  meadow  where  we  met  the  gay  shepherdesses  and 
gallant  shepherds  who  proposed  to  revive,  in  this  place,  another  pastoral  Arcadia. 
The  project  was  equally  new  and  ingenious,  and  if  thou  thinkest  well  of  it, 
Sancho,  we  will  follow  their  example,  and  turn  shepherds  :  at  least  for  the  term 
of  my  retirement.  I  will  buy  sheep,  and  whatever  is  necessary  for  a  pastoral  life ; 
and  I,  assuming  the  name  of  the  shepherd  Quixotiz,  and  thou  that  of  the  shepherd 
Panzino,  we  will  range  the  woods,  the  hills,  and  the  valleys,  siuging  bere^  and 
sighing  there ;  drinking  from  the  clear  springs,  or  limpid  brooks,  or  the  mighty 
rivers ;  while  the  oaks,  with  liberal  hand,  shall  give  us  their  sweetest  fruit — the 
hollow  cork-trees,  lodging — willows,  their  shade — and  the  roses,  their  delightful 
perfume.  The  spacious  meads  shall  be  our  carpets  of  a  thousand  colours ;  and, 
ever  breathing  the  clear,  pure  air,  the  moon  and  stars  shall  be  our  tapers  of  the 
night,  and  light  our  evening  wa^ ;  and  thus,  while  singing  will  be  our  pleasure, 
and  complaining  our  delight,  the  god  of  song  will  provide  harmonious  verse,  and 
love  a  never  failing  theme — so  shall  our  fame  be  eternal  as  our  song !"  "  Fore 
gad !"  quoth  Sancho,  "  that  kind  of  life  squares  and  comers  with  roe  exactly;  and 
I  warrant  if  once  the  bachelor  Samson  Garrasco,  and  master  Nicholas  the  barber, 
catch  a  glimpse  of  it,  they  will  follow  us,  and  turn  shepherds  too :  and  GK>d  grant 
that  the  priest  have  not  an  inclination  to  make  one  in  the  fold — ^he  is  so  gay  and 
merrily  inclined."  "  Thou  say'st  well,"  quoth  Don  Quixote ;  "  and,  if  the  badielor 
^mson  Garrasco  will  make  one  amongst  us,  as  I  doubt  not  he  will,  he  may  coll 
himself  the  shepherd  Samsonino,  or  Garrascon.  Master  Nicholas  the  barber  may 
be  called  Niculoso,  as  old  Boscan  called  himself  Nomoroso.  As  for  the  curate,  I 
know  not  what  name  to  bestow  upon  him,  unless  it  can  be  one  derived  from  his 
profession,  calling  him  the  shepherd  Guriambro.  As  to  the  shepherdeaees,  who 
are  to  be  the  objects  of  our  love,  we  may  pick  and  choose  their  names,  as  we  do 
pears ;  and,  since  that  of  my  lady  accords  alike  with  a  shepherdess  and  a  princess, 
I  need  not  be  at  the  pains  of  selecting  one  to  suit  her  better.  Thou,  Sancho, 
may'st  give  to  thine  whatever  name  pleaseth  thee  best."  "  I  do  not  intend,'* 
answered  Sancho,  "  to  give  mine  any  other  than  Tereaona,  which  will  flt  her  £it 
aides  well :  and  is  so  near  her  own  too,  that,  when  I  come  to  put  it  in  my  verses, 
everybody  will  know  her  to  be  my  own  wife,  and  commend  me  for  not  coveting 
other  men's  goods,  and  seeking  for  better  bread  than  wheaten.  As  for  the  priest, 
he  must  be  content  without  a  mistress,  for  good  example's  sake;  and,  if  the 
bachelor  Samson  wants  one,  his  soul  is  his  own." 

"  Heaven  defend  me !"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "  what  a  life  shall  we  lead, 
friend  Sancho!  what  a  melody  we  shall  have  of  bagpipes  and  rebecks,  and 
pipes  of  Zamora !  And,  if  to  sJl  this  we  add  the  albogues,  our  pastoral  band 
will  be  nearly  complete."  **  Albogues  !"  quoth  Sancho,  "  what  may  that  be? 
I  never  heanl  of  such  a  thing."  "  Albogues,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "are 
concave  plates  of  brass,  like  candlesticks,  which,  being  struck  against  each 
other,  produce  a  sound,  not  very  agreeable,  it  is  true,  yet  not  offensive,  and  it 
accords  well  enough  with  the  rusticity  of  the  pipe  and  tabor.    Albogues, 
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ABVJorru&Es  of  don  ainxorc  729 

Sancho,  is  a  Moorish  word,  as  are  all  those  which  in  Spanish  begin  with  al:  as 
Almoaza,  Almorzar,  Alhombra,  Alguacil,  Alazema,  Almacen,  Alcancia,  with 
some  others ;  our  language  has  only  three  Moorish  words  ending  in  ♦,  which 
are,  Borzegui,  Zaquizama,  and  Maravedi;    Alheli  and  Alfaqui,  both  by  their 


beginning  and  ending,  are  known  to  be  Arabic.  This  I  just  observe  by  the 
way,  as  the  mention  of  Albogues  brought  it  to  my  mind.  One  circum- 
stauce  will  contribute  much  to  make  us  perfect  in  our  new  profession,  which 
is  my  being,  as  thou  well  kuowest,  somewhat  of  a  poet,  and  the  bachelor 
Samson  Carrasco  an  excellent  one.  Of  the  priest  I  will  say  nothing;  yet 
will  I  venture  a  wager  that  he  too  has  the  points  of  a  poet:  and  master 
Nicholas  the  barber  also,  I  make  no  doubt:  for  most  or  all  of  that  faculty 
are  players  on  the  guitar  and  song-makers.  I  will  complain  of  absence : 
thou  shalt  extol  thyself  for  constancy;  the  shepherd  Garrascon  shall  complain 
of  disdain,  and  the  priest  Curiambro  may  say  or  sing  whatever  he  pleaseth: 
and  so  we  shall  go  on  to  our  hearts'  content.''  *'  Alas !  sir,"  quoth  Sancho, 
^*Iam  so  unlucky  that  I  shall  never  see  those  blessed  days!  0  what  neat 
wooden  spoons  shall  I  make  when  I  am  a  shepherd !  What  curds  and  cream ! 
what  garlands !  what  pretty  nick-nacks !  An  old  dog  I  am  at  these  trinkums, 
which,  though  they  may  not  set  me  up  for  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  will 
get  me  the  name  of  a  clever  fellow.  My  daughter  Sanchina  shall  bring  our 
dinner  to  us  in  the  field-— but  hold  there:  she  's  a  sightly  wench,  and 
shepherds  are  sometimes  roguishly  given ;  and  I  would  not  have  my  girl  go  out 
for  wool  and  come  back  shorn.  Your  love-doings  and  wanton  tricks  are  as 
common  in  the  open  fields  as  in  crowded  cities ;  in  the  shepherd's  cot  as  in  the 
palaces  of  lords  and  princes.  Take  away  the  opportunity,  and  you  take  away 
the  sin ;  what  the  eye  views  not,  the  heart  rues  not ;  a  leap  from  behind  a 
bush  may  do  more  than  the  prayer  of  a  good  man."  ''Enough,  Sancho,  no  more 
proverbs,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "  for  any  one  of  those  thou  hast  cited  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  express  thy  meaning.  I  have  often  advised  thee  not  to  be  so 
prodigal  of  these  sentences^  and  to  keep  a  strict  hand  over  them ;  but  it  is 
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preaching  in  the  desert ;  '  the  more  my  mother  whips  me,  the  more  I  rend  and 
tear.'  "  "  Faith  and  troth,"  sir,  cried'  Sancho,  "  is  not  that  the  pot  calling  the 
kettle  smut  ?  You  chide  me  for  speaking  proverbs,  and  you  string  them  your- 
self by  scores  !*'  "  Observe,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  this  important 
difference  between  thy  proverbs  and  mine :  when  I  make  use  of  them  they  fit 
like  a  ring  to  the  £[nger ;  whereas  by  thee  they  are  dragged  in  by  head  and 
shoulders.  I  have  already  told  thee,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  proverbs  are  short 
maxims  of  human  wisdom,  the  result  of  experience  and  observation,  and  are  the 
gifts  of  ancient  sages :  yet  the  proverb  which  is  not  aptly  applied,  instead  of 
being  wisdom  is  stark  nonsense.  But  enough  of  this  at  present ;  as  night  ap- 
proaches, let  us  retire  a  little  way  out  of  tbe  high-road,  to  pass  the  nighty  and 
Qod  knows  what  to-morrow  may  bring  us." 

They  accordingly  retired,  and  made  a  late  and  a  scanty  supper,  much  against 
Sancho's  inclination,  for  it  brought  the  hardships  of  knight-errantry  fresh  upon 
his  thoughts,  and  he  grieved  to  think  how  seldom  he  encountered  the  plenty 
that  reigned  in  the  house  of  Bon  Diego  de  Miranda,  at  the  wedding  of  the  rich 
Gamacho,  and  at  Don  Antonio  Moreno's  :  but  again  refleccing  that  it  could  not 
be  always  day,  nor  always  night,  he  betook  himself  to  sleep,  leaving  his  mastei 
thoughtful  and  awake. 


r^- 
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CHAPTEK    XLVIII. 

OT  THB  BBI8TLT  ADTBHTGRB  WHICH  BlIFBL  DON  QUIXOTB. 

^  HB  night  was  rather  dark,  for 
(uii  ^^^^  ^®  moon  was  in  the 
vl/  heaYons,  it  was  not  yisible: 
madam  Diana  is  wont  some- 
times to  take  a  trip  to  the 
antipodes,  and  leave  t^e  moun- 
tains and  Talleys  in  the  dark. 

Don  Quixote  followed  nature, 
and  being  satisfied  with  his  first 
'  sleep,  did  not  solicit  more.     As 
'  for  Sancho,  he  never  wanted  a 
'  second,  for  the  first  lasted  him 
from  night  to  morning;    indi- 
cating a  sound  body  and  mind 
free  from  care :  but  his  master, 
being  unable   to  sleep  himsdf, 
awakened  him,  saying,  "  I  am  amazed,  Sancho,  at  the  torpor  of  thy  sotJ ;  it  seems 
BS  if  thou  wert  made  of  marble-  or  brass,  insensible  of  emotion  or  sentiment! 
I  wake  whilst  thou  sleepest,  I  mourn  whilst  thou  art  singing,  I  faint  with  long 
fasting,  whilst  thou  canst  hardly  move  or  breathe  from  pure  gluttony !    It  is  the 
part  of  a  good  servant  to  share  bis  master's  pains,  and,  were  it  but  for  decency,  to 
be  touched  with  what  affects  him.    Behold  the  serenity  of  the  night  and  the  soli- 
tude of  the  place,  inviting  us  to  intermingle  some  watching  with  our  sleep :  get 
up,  good  Sancho,  I  conjure  thee,  and  retire  a  short  distance  hence,  and,  with  a 
willing  heart  and  grateful  courage,  inflict  on  thyself  three  or  four  hundred 
lashes,  upon  the  score  of  Dulcinea's  disenchantment;  and  this  I  ask  as  a  favour. 
I  will  not  come  to  wrestling  with  thee  again,  for  I  know  thou  hast  a  heav}* 
hand ;  and  that  being  done,  we  will  pass  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  singing — 
I  of  absence,  thou  of  constancv ;  commencing  from  this  moment  the  pastoral 
occupation  which  we  are  henceforth  to  follow."    **  Sir,"  answered  Sancho,  "  I  am 
neither  monk  nor  friar,  to  start  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  discipline 
myself  at  that  rate ;  neither  do  I  think  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  be  under 
the  rod  one  moment,  and  the  next  to  begin  singing.    Talk  not  of  whipping,  1 
beseech  you,  sir,  and  let  me  sleep,  or  you  will  make  me  swear  never  to  touch  a 
hair  of  my  coat,  much  less  of  my  flesh."     **  0  thou  soul  of  flint!'*  cried  Don 
Quixote.     **  0  remorseless  squire !  0  bread  ill-bestowed !    A  poor  requital  for 
fiEivours  already  conferred  and  those  intended !    Through  me  thou  hast  been 
a  governor ;  through  me  art  thou  in  a  fair  way  to  have  the  title  of  an  earl,  or 
some  other  equally  honourable,  and  which  will  be  delayed  no  longer  than  this 
year  of  obscurity ;  for  Post  tenebras  ip&ro  Useem.'^    **  I  know  not  what  that  means,'* 
replied  Sancho ;  I  only  know  that  while  I  am  asleep  I  have  neither  fear  nor 
hope,  nor  trouble  nor  glory.  Blessings  light  on  him  who  first  invented  sleep ! — it 
covers  a  man  all  over,  body  and  mind,  like  a  cloak :  it  is  meat  to  the  hungry, 
drink  to  the  thirsty,  heat  to  the  cold,  and  cold  to  the  hot :  it  is  the  coin  that  cao 
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purchase  all  things :  .the  balance  that  makes  the  shepherd  equal  with  the  king,  the 
fool  with  the  wise  man.  It  has  only  one  fault  as  I  have  heard  say,  which  is,  that 
it  looks  like  death :  for  between  the  sleeper  and  the  corpse  there  is  but  little  to 
choose/'  **  I  never  heard  thee  talk  so  eloquently,  Sancho,"  quoth  Don  Quixote, 
**  which  proves  to  me  the  truth  of  that  proverb  thou  often  hast  cited  :  Not  with 
whom  thou  art  bred,  but  with  whom  thou  art  fed."  "Odds  my  life,  sir  I" 
replied  Sancho,  "  it  is  not  I  alone  that  am  a  stringer  of  proverbs — they  come 
pouring  from  your  worship's  mouth  faster  than  from  mine.  Your  worship's,  I 
own,  may  be  more  pat  than  mine,  which  tumble  out  at  random :  yet  no  matter — 
they  are  all  proverbs." 

Thus  were  they  engaged,  when  they  heard  a  strange,  dull  kind  of  noise,  with 
narsh  sounds,  issuing  from  every  part  of  the  valley.  Don  Quixote  started  up,  and 
laid  his  hand  to  his  sword ;  and  Sancho  squatted  down  under  Dapple,  and  forti- 
fied himself  with  the  bundle  of  armour  on  one  side  of  him,  and  the  ass's  pannel  on 
the  other,  trembling  no  less  with  fear  than  Don  Quixote  with  surprise.  Every 
moment  the  noise  increased  as  the  cause  of  it  approached,  to  the  great  terror  of 
one  at  least — ^for  the  courage  of  the  other  is  too  well  known  to  be  suspected. 
Now  the  cause  of  this  fearful  din  was  this  : — some  hog-dealers,  eager  to  reach  the 
market,  happened  at  that  early  hour  to  be  driving  above  six  hundred  of  these 
creatures  along  the  road  to  a  fair,  where  they  were  to  be  sold ;  which  filthy  herd, 
with  their  grunting  and  squeaking,  made  such  a  horrible  noise  that  both  the 
knight  and  squire  were  stunned  and  confounded,  and  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to 
account  for  it. 

The  wide-spreading  host  of  grunters  came  crowding  on,  and,  without  showing 
the  smallest  degree  of  respect  for  the  lofty  character  of  Don  Quixote  or  of  Sancho 


his  squire,  threw  down  both  master  and  man,  demolishing  Saucho's  entrench- 
ment, and  laying  even  Bozinante  in  the  dust!  On  they  went,  and  bore  all 
before  them,  overthrowing  pack-saddle,  armour,  knight,  squire,  horse,  and  all 
treading  and  trampling  over  everything  without  remorse.  Sancho  with  some 
difficulty  recovered  his  legs,  and  desired  his  master  to  lend  him  his  sword,  that 
he  might  slay  half-a-dozen  at  least  of  those  immannerly  swine — ^for  he  had  now 
discovered  what  they  were ;  but  Don  Quixote  admonished  them  not  to  hurt 
them.  "Heaven,"  said  he,  "  has  inflicted  this  disgrace  upon  my  guilty  head :  it 
18  no  more  than  a  just  punishment  that  dogs  should  deyour,  hornets  Btiog^  and 
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hogs  trample  od  a  vanquished  knight-errant."  "  And  heayen,  I  suppose/'  quoth 
Sancho,  '*  has  sent  fleas  to  sting  and  bite,  and  hunger  to  famish  us  poor  squires, 
for  keeping  such  knights  company.  If  we  squires  were  tho  sons  of  the  knighu 
we  serve,  or  their  kinsmen,  it  would  be  no  wonder  that  we  should  share  in  their 
punishments,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation:  but  what  have  the  Fanzas 
to  do  with  the  Quixotes  ?  Well,  let  us  to  our  litter  again,  and  try  to  sleep  out 
the  little  that  is  left  of  the  night,  and  God  will  send  day-light,  and  mayhap 
better  luck."  "Sleep  thou,  Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "who  werC  bom  to 
sleep,  whilst  I,  who  was  born  to  watch,  allow  my  thoughts,  till  day-break,  to 
range,  and  give  a  tuneful  vent  to  my  sorrow  in  a  little  madrigal  which  I  have 
just  composed."  "  Methinks,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  that  a  man  cannot  be  suffering 
much  when  he  can  turn  his  brain  to  verse-making.  However,  madrigal  it  as 
much  as  your  worship  pleases,  and  I  will  sleep  as  much  as  I  can."  Then  mea- 
suring off  what  ground' he  wanted,  he  rolled  himself  up  and  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep :  neither  debts,  bails,  nor  troubles  of  any  kind,  disturbed  him.  Don 
Quixote,  leaning  against  a  beech  or  oork-tree  (for  Gid  Hamete  Benengeli  does 
not  specify  the  tree)  to  the  music  of  his  own  sighs  sung  as  follows : 

O,  love,  when,  sick  of  heart-felt  grief, 

I  8ii,'h,  and  drag  thy  cniel  chain, 
To  death  I  fly,  the  sure  relief 

Of  thoee  who  groan  in  ling'ring  pain. 

But,  coming  to  the  fatal  gates. 

The  port  in  this  my  sea  of  woe, 
The  joy  I  feel  new  life  creates. 
And  bids  my  spirits  brislser  flow. 

Thus  dying  every  hour  I  live, 

And  living  I  resign  my  breath: 
Strange  power  of  love,  that  thus  can  give 
A  dying  life  and  living  death! 

The  many  sighs  and  tears  that  accompanied  this  tuneful  lamentation  proved 
how  deeply  the  knight  was  affected  by  his  late  disaster  and  the  absence  of  his 
lady.  Day-light  now  appeared,  and  the  sun  darting  his  beams  full  on  Sancho's 
face,  at  last  awoke  him ;  whereupon  rubbing  his  eyes,  yawning,  and  stretching 
his  limbs,  he  perceived  the  swinish  havoc  made  in  his  cupboard,  and  heartily 
wished  the  drove  at  the  devil,  and  even  went  further  than  that  in  his  wishes. 

The  knight  and  squire  now  started' again,  and  journeyed  on  through  the  whole 
of  that  day,  when  towards  evening  they  saw  about  half  a  score  of  men  on  horse- 
back, and  four  or  five  on  foot,  making  directly  towards  them.  .Don  Quixote  was 
much  agitated  by  the  sight  of  these  men,  and  Sancho  trembled  with  fear :  for* 
they  were  armed  with  lances  and  shields,  and  other  warlike  implements.  "  Ah, 
Sancho,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  had  I  my  hands  at  liberty,  I  woiild  make  no  more 
of  that  hostile  squadron  than  if  it  were  composed  of  gingerbread.  However, 
matters  may  not  turn  out  so  bad  as  they  promise."  The  horsemen  soon  came  up, 
and  instantly  surrounded  the  knight  and  the  squire,  and  in  a  threatening  manner 
presented  the  points  of  their  lances  at  their  prisoners.  One  of  those  on  foot 
putting  his  finger  to  his  lips,  as  if  commanding  Don  Quixote  to  be  mute,  seized 
on  Kozinante*s  bridle,  and  drew  him  out  of  the  road ;  while  the  others,  in  like 
manner,  took  possession  of  Dapple  and  his  rider,  and  the  whole  then  moved  on  in 
silence.  Don  Quixote  several  times  would  have  inquired  whither  they  meant  to 
take  him,  but  scarcely  had  he  moved  his  lips  to  speak,  when  they  were  ready  to 
close  them  with  the  points  of  their  spears.  And  so  it  was  with  Sancho:  no  sooner 
did  he  show  an  inclination  to  speak  than  one  of  those  on  foot  pricked  him  with  a 
goad,  driving  Dapple  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  he  also  wished  to  speak.     Nii^ht 
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advaQcing  they  quickened  their  pace,  and  the  fear  of  the  priiBoners  likewise 
increased ;  especially  when  they  heard  the  fellows  erer  and  anon  say  i»  them, 
"  On,  on,  ye  Troglodytes !  Peace,  ye  harbarian  slares  I  Pay,  ye  Anthropophi^! 
Complain  not,  ye  Scythians !  Open  not  yonr  eyes,  je  mnrderona  Polypfaairoaca 
ye  butcherly  lions !"  With  these  and  other  such  names  they  tormented  the  ears 
of  the  unhappy  master  and  man.  Sancho  went  along  muttering  to  himself-^ 
"What!  call  us  ortolans!  barbers!  slaves!  Andrew  popinjays!  and  Polly 
fianonses ! — I  don't  like  the  sound  of  such  names — ^a  bad  wind  this  to  winnow 
our  com ;  mischief  has  been  lowering  upon  us  of  late,  and  now  it  falls  thick,  like 
kicks  to  a  cur.  It  looks  ill,  God  send  it  may  not  end  worse !"  Don  Quixote 
proceeded  onwards,  quite  confounded  at  the  reproachful  names  that  were  given 
to  him,  and  he  could  only  conclude  that  no  goKxi  was  to  be  expected,  and  much 
harm  to  be  feared.  In  this  perplexing  situation,  about  an  hour  after  night-£all, 
they  arrived  at  a  castle,  which  Don  Quixote  presently  recollected  to  be  that  be* 
longing  to  the  duke,  where  he  had  lately  been.  "  God  defend  me !"  said  he,  as 
soon  as  he  knew  the  place,  '*  what  can  this  mean  ?  In  this  house  all  is  courtesy 
and  kindness ! — ^but,  to  the  vanquished,  good  is  converted  into  bad,  bad  Into 
worse."  On  entering  the  principal  court,  they  saw  it  decorated  and  set  out  in  a 
manner  that  added  still  more  to  their  fears,  as  well  as  their  astonishment,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  following  chapter. 


\n 
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CHAPTER    LXIX. 


VSWEST    AlO)  STRAHOKST    ADYBMTUSB    THAT  XTSB    BSFEL    DON    QUIXOTB    Dl 
WHOLB  COUBBB  OF  THIS  GRBAT  HISTOBT. 


if  0  sooner  had  the  hoTsemen 
,  alighted   than,   assisted  hy 
those   on   foot,  they   seized 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  in 
their  arms,  and  placed  them 
in  the  midst  of  the  court; 
where  a  hundred    torches, 
and    ahove    five    hundred 
other    lights,   dispersed    in 
the  galleries  around,  set  the 
whole  in  a  blaze ;  insomuch 
that,  in  spite  of  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  it  appeared  like 
day.     In  the  middle  of  the 
court  was  erected  a  tomb, 
six  feet  from   the   ground, 
and  over  it  was  spread  a 
large  canopy  of  black  velvet; 
round  wbich,  upon  its  steps, 
were  burning  above  a  hun- 
dred wax   tapers  in  silver 
candlesticks.     On  the  tomb 
was  visible  the  corpse  of  a 
damsel,  so  beautiful  as  to 
make    death    itself   appear 
r.     Her  head  was  laid  upon  a  cushion  of  gold  brocade,  crowned  with  a  gar- 
:>f  fragrant  flowers,  and  in  her  hands,  which  were  laid  crosswise  upon  her 
t,  was  placed  a  green  branch  of  victorious  palm.     On  one  side  of  the  court 
Tected  a  theatre,  where  two  personages  were  seated,  whose  crowns  on  their 
i  and  sceptres  in  their  hands  denoted  them  to  be  kings,  either  real  or  feigned, 
le  side  of  the  theatre,  which  was  ascended  by  steps,  were  two  other  seats, 
which  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  were  placed.     This  was  performed  in  pro- 
l  silence,  and  by  signs  they  were  both  given  to  understandUhey  were  to  hold 
peace :  though  the  cantion  was  needless  for  astonishment  had  tied  ap  their 
les. 

ro  great  persons  now  ascended  the  theatre  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and 
1  themselves  in  two  chairs  of  state,  dose  to  those  who  seemed  to  be  monarohs. 
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These  Don  Quixote  immediately  knew  to  be  the  duke  aud  dnchess  who  had  so 
nobly  entertained  him.  Everything  he  saw  filled  him  with  wonder,  and  nothing 
more  than  his  discovery  that  the  corse  lying  extended  on  the  tomb  was  that  of 
the  fair  Altisidora !  When  the  duke  and  duchess  had  taken  their  places,  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho  rose  up,  and  made  them  a  profound  reverence,  which  their 
highnesses  returned  by  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head.  Immediately  after,  an 
officer  crossed  the  area,  and,  going  up  to  Sancho,  threw  over  him  a  robe  of  black 
buckram,  painted  over  with  flames,  and,  taking  off  his  cap,  he  put  on  his  head  a 
pasteboard  mitre,  three  feet  high,  like  those  used  by  the  penitenta  of  the  Inqui- 


Kition ;  bidding  him,  in  a  whisper,  not  to  open  his  lips,  otherwise  he  would  be 
either  gagged  or  slain.  Sancho  viewed  himself  from  top  to  toe,  and  saw  his 
body  covered  with  flames ;  but,  finding  they  did  not  bum  him,  he  cared  not  two 
straws.  He  took  off  his  mitre,  and  saw  it  painted  all  over  with  devils ;  but  he 
replaced  it  again  on  his  head,  saying  within  himself,  "  All  is  well  enough  yet ; 
these  flames  do  not  burn,  nor  do  these  imps  fly  away  with  me.'*  Don  Quixote  also 
s'orveyed  him,  and  in  spite  of  his  perturbation  he  could  not  forbear  smiling  at  his 
Rtrange  appearance. 

Aud  now,  in  the  midst  of  that  profound  silence  (for  not  a  breath  was  heard), 
a  soft  and  pleasing  sound  of  flutes  stole  upon  the  ear,  seeming  to  proceed  fipom  the 
tomb.    Then,  on  a  sudden  near  the  oouoh  of  the  dead  body,  appeared  a  beauUfnl 
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youth,  in  a  Loman  habit,  who,  in  a  sweet  and  clear  voice,  to  the  sonnd  of  thn 
harpi  which  he  touched  himself,  sung  the  two  following  stanzas: 

Till  heay'u  in. pit j  to  the  weeping  world, 
Shall  give  AUisidora  back  to  day. 
By  Quixote's  scorn  to  realms  of  Plato  hnrrd. 
Her  every  charm  to  crael  death  a  prey: 
While  matrons  throw  their  gorgeous  robes  away. 
To  monm  a  nymph  by  cold  disdain  betray'd; 
To  the  oomphuning  lyre's  enchanting  lay, 
I  'U  smg  the  praises  of  this  hapless  maid^ 
In  sweeter  notes  than  Thracian  Orpheus  ever  play'd. 

Nor  shall  my  numbers  with  my  life  expire. 
Or  this  world's  light  confine  the  boundless  song: 
To  thee,  bright  maid,  in  death  I  '11  touch  the  lyre, 
And  to  my  soul  the  theme  shall  still  belong. 
When,  freed  from  clay,  the  flitting  ghosts  among. 
My  spirit  glides  the  Stygian  shores  around. 
Though  the  cold  hand  of  death  has  seal'd  my  tongue, 
Tby  praise  the  infernal  caverns  shall  rebound, 
And  Lutlic's  sluggish  waves  move  slower  to  the  sound, 

"  Enough,"  said  one  of  the  kfngs,  "  enough,  divine  musician !  it  were  an  end- 
less task  to  descrihe  the  graces  of  the  peerless  AUisidora — dead,  as  the  ignorant 
world  believes,  hut  still  living  in  the  breath  of  fame,  and  through  the  penance 
which  Sancho  Panza,  here  present,  must  undei^,  in  order  to  restore  her  to  light : 
and  therefore,  0  Bhadamanthus !  who,  with  me,  judgest  in  the  dark  caverns  of 
Pluto,  since  thou  knowest  all  that  destiny  has  decreed  touching  the  restoration  of 
this  damsel,  speak— declare  it  immediately ;  nor  delay  the  promised  felicity  of  her 
return  to  the  world."  Scarcely  had  Minos  ceased,  when  Khadamanthus  starting 
up,  cried,  "  Ho,  there !  ye  ministers  and  officers  of  the  household,  high  and  low, 
great  and  small !  Proceed  ye,  one  after  another,  and  mark  me  Sancho's  face  with 
four-and- twenty  twitehes,  and  let  his  arms  and  sides  have  twelve,  and  thrust 
therein  six  times  the  pin's  sharp  point :  for  in  the  due  performance  of  this  cere- 
mony depends  the  restoration  of  that  lifeless  corse."  Sancho,  hearing  this, 
could  hold  out  no  longer.  "I  vow  to  God,"  cried  he,  '*  I  will  sooner  turn  Turk 
than  let  my  flesh  be  so  handled !  Body  of  me !  how  is  the  mauling  of  my  visage 
to  give  life  to  the  dead  ?  '  The  old  woman  has  hacl  a  taste,  and  now  her  moutl^ 
waters.'  Dulcinea  is  enchanted,  and  to  unbewiteh  her  I  must  be  whipped !  and 
now  here  Altisidora  dies  of  some  disease  that  God  has  sent  her,  and,  to  bring  her 
to  life  again,  my  flesh  must  be  tweaked  and  pinched,  and  corking  pins  thrust 
into  my  body  !  No,  put  these  tricks  upon  a  brother-in-law :  I  am  an  old  dog, 
and  am  not  to  be  coaxed  with  a  crust."  ''  Belent !"  said  Bhadamanthus,  in  a 
loud  voice,  ''relent,  tiger,  or  thou  diest!  Submit,  proud  Nimrod!  suffer,  and 
be  silent,  monster!  Impossibilities  are  not  required  of  thee;  then  talk  not  of 
difficulties.  Twitehed  thou  shalt  be ;  pricked  thou  shalt  feel  thyself,  and  pinched 
even  to  groaning.  Ho,  there !  officers  do  your  duty — or,  on  the  word  of  an 
honest  man,  thy  destiny  shall  be  fulfilled ! " 

Immediately  six  duennas  were  seen  advancing  in  procession  along  the  court, 
four  of  them  with  spectacles,  and  all  of  them  with  their  right  hands  raised,  and 
four  fingera'  breadth  of  their  wrist  bared,  to  make  their  hands  seem  the  longer, 
according  to  the  present  fashion.  No  sooner  had  Sancho  got  a  glimpse  of  his 
executioners  than,  bellowing  aloud,  he  cried,  **  Bo  with  me  whatever  you  please ; 
pour  over  me  a  sackful  of  mad  cats  to  bite  and  claw  me,  as  my  master  was  served 
in  this  castle;  pierce  and  drill  me  through  with  sharp  daggers;  tear  off  my 
flesh  with  red  hot  pinchers,  and  I  will  bear  it  all  with  patience  to  oblige  your 

worships :  but  the  devil  may  fly  away  with  me  at  once  before  a  duenna  shall 

* 
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put  a  finger  upon  my  flesh !"  Don  Quixote  could  no  longer  jceep  silence.  Hav* 
patience,  mj  son,"  said  he,  "  yield  to  the  command  of  these  noble  persooa,  and 
give  thanks  to  heaven  for  ha\dnjg  imparted  to  thy  body  a  virtue  so  wonderM  that, 
by  a  little  torture,  thou  shouldst  be  aUe  to  break  the  spells  of  enchanters,  and 


restore  the  dead  to  life."  Ly  this  time  Sancho  was  surrounded  by  the  duennas, 
and,  being  softened  and  persuaded  by  his  master's  entreaties,  he  fixed  hims^f 
firmly  in  his  chair,  and  held  out  his  face  and  beard  to  the  executioners.  TI  *' 
first  gave  him  a  dexterous  twitch,  and  then  made  him  a  low  curtsey.  "  8pare  m-.* 
your  complaisance,  good  madam,  and  give  less  of  your  slabber-sauce ;  for,  God 
take  me  !  your  fingers  stink  of  vinegar."  In  short,  all  the  duennas  successively 
performed  their  office,  and  after  them  divers  other  persons  repeated  the  same 
ceremony  of  tweaking  and  pinching,  to  all  of  which  he  submitted :  but  when 
they  c^me  to  pierce  his  flesh  with  pins,  he  could  contain  himmlf  no  longor,  anc 
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<  up  in  a  fury,  he  caught  hold  of  a  lighted  torch  and  hegan  to  lay  about 
^th  such  agility  that  all  his  tormentors  were  put  to  flight.    ''  Away  !'*  he 
'  scamper,  ye  imps  of  the  devil !  do  you  take  me  to  be  made  of  brass,  and 
J  I  cannot  feel  your  cursed  torments  }** 

lis  moment  Altisidora  (who  must  have  been  tired  with  lying  so  long  upon 
k),  turned  herself  on  one  side ;  upon  which  the  whole  assembly  cried  out 
ie  Toice,  ''She  lives!  she  lives!  Altisidora  lives!"  Bhadamanthus  then 
Qcho  to  calm  his  rage,  for  the  work  was  accomplished.  The  moment  Don 
Q  perceived  Altisidora  move,  he  went  to  Sancho,  and,  kneeling  before  him, 
Now  is  the  time,  dear  son  of  my  bowels,  rather  than  my  squire,  to  inflict 
)elf  some  of  those  lashes  for  which  thou  art  pledged  in  order  to  effect  the 
iantment  of  Dulcinea ;  this,  I  say,  is  the  time,  now  that  thy  virtue  is 
d,  and  of  efficacy  to  operate  the  good  expected  from  thee."    "  Why  this, 

Sancho,  "  is  tangle  upon  tangle,  and  not  honey  upon  fritters  !  A  good 
deed,  that  pinches  and  prickings  must  be  followed  by  lashes !     Do,  sir, 

once  a  great  stoife  and  tie  it  about  my  neek,  and  tumble  me  into  a  well ; 
kill  me  outright  than  break  my  back  with  other  men's  burthens.  Look  ye, 
meddle  any  more  with  n  e,  as  I  have  a  living  soul,  all  shall  out  !*' 


tiaidora  had  now  ra'iMd  licisi'lf,  luid  hui  upiiijiu  on  her  tomb,  whereupon  the 
c  immediately  struck  up,  and  the  court  resounded  with  the  cries  of  "  Live, 
Altisidora!  Altisidora,  live!"  The  duke  and  duchess  arose,  and  with  Minos, 
iamanthus,  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  went  to  receive  the  restored  damsel 
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end  asBist  her  to  descend  from  the  tombi  Apparently  near  Minting;  she  bowed 
to  the  duke  and  duchess  and  the  two  kiugs;  then  caeting  a  side-glanoe  at  Don 
Quixote,  she  said,  ''  God  forgive  thee,  unrelenting  knight !  by  whose  cruelty  I 
have  been  imprisoned  in  the  other  world  above  a  thousand  years,  as  it  seems  to 
oie,  and  where  I  must  have  for  ever  remained  had  it  not  been  for  thee,  O  Sanoho! 
rhanks,  thou  kindest  and  best  of  squires,  for  tbe  lif e  I  now  enjoy!  and,  in  recom- 
pense for  thy  goodness,  six  of  my  smocks  are  at  thy  service,  to  be  made  into  as 
many  shirts  for  thyself;  and,  if  they  are  not  all  whole,  at  least  they  are  all  clean/' 
Uancho,  with  his  mitre  in  his  hand,  and  his  knee  on  i^e  ground,  kissed  her  hand. 
The  duke  ordered  him  to  be  disrobed  and  his  own  garments  returned  to  him;  bat 
Uanoho  b^ged  his  grace  to  allow  him  to  keep  the  frock  and  the  mitre,  tha^  he 
fnight  carry  them  to  his  own  village,  in  tolron  and  memory  of  this  unheaid-of 
•idventure.  Whereupon  the  duchess  assured  him  of  her  regard,  and  promised 
lim  that  the  frock  and  the  mitre  should  certainly  be  his..  The  court  was  now 
leored  by  the  duke's  command ;  all  the  company  retired,  and  Don  Quixote  and 
-lancho  were  conducted  to  the  apartments  which  they  had  before  occupied. 
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CHAPTEE    LXX. 


WHIOfl  TBSAT8  OF  MJLTTBB8  IKDI8PBK8ABUB  TO  THB  PEBfiPIOUITT  OF  THIS  H18TOBT. 


kscao  slept  that  nighl 
on  a  truckle-bedy  ia 
the    same     chamber 
with  Don  Quixote— 
an  honour  he  would 
gladly  have  avoided : 
well  knowing  that  he 
should  be  disturbed 
by  his  master's  ill- 
timed     questions, 
which  he  was  then  in 
no  mood  to  answer. 
Still  smarting   from 
the  penance  he  had 
undergone,    he    was 
BuUen  and  silent,  and 
at  that  time  would 
rather  have  lain  in  a 
hovel  alone  than  in 
that  rich  apartment, 
so  accompanied.     His  fears  were  well-founded,  for  no  sooner  was  his  master  in 
bed  than  he  opened  upon  the  squire.     "  What  thinkest  thou,  Sancho,"  said  he, 
*'  of  this  night's  adventure  ?     Great  and  terrible  are  the  effects  of  love  rejected, 
as  thine  own  eyes  can  testify,  which  beheld  Altisidora  dead  not  by  sword 
or  dagger,  or  other  mortal  weapon ;  no,  nor  poisonous  draught,  but  simply  my 
disreg^urd  of  her  passion  !"     **  She  might  have  died  hoW  and  when  she  pleased," 
answered  Sancho^  "so  that  she  had  le^  me  alone,  for  I  neither  loved  nor  slighted 
her.     In  truth,  I  cannot  see  what  the  recovery  of  Altisidora,  a  damsel  more 
light-headed  than  discreet,  should  have  to  do  with  the  tweaking  and  pinching  of 
Sancho  Panza's  flesh !  Now  indeed  I  plainly  see  that  there  are  enchanters  and 
enchantments  in  the  world,  from  which  good  Lord  deliver  me !  since  I  know  not 
how  to  deliver  myself.    But  all  I  wish  for  now  is  that  your  worship  would  let  me 
sleep,  and  not  talk  to  me,  unless  you  would  have  me  jump  out  of  the  window." 
'*  Sleep,  friend  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  "  if  the  prickings  and  pinchings 
thou  hast  endured  will  give  thee  leave."     '*  No  smart,  sir,"  replied  Sancho,  **  is 
equal  to  the  disgrace  of  being  fingered  by  duennas— confound  them!    but  I 
would  fain  sleep  it  off,  if  your  word^p  would  let  me ;  for  sleep  is  the  best  cure 
for  waking  troubles."     ''Then  do  so,"  quoth  Don  Quixote,  "and  God  be  with 
thee !" 

Both  master  and  man  were  soon  asleep,  and  Gid  Hamete,  the  author  of  this 
grand  history,  took  the  opportunity  to  inform  the  world  what  had  moved  the 
duke  and  duchess  to  think  af  contriving  ike  solemn  faice  which  had  just  been 
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enacted.  Accordingly  he  says  that  the  bachelor  Samson  Garrasoo,  not  fox^tting 
his  overthrow  when  knight  of  the  Mirrors,  by  which  all  his  designs  had  been 
baffled,  was  inclined  to  try  his  hand  again,  in  the  hope  of  better  fortune ;  and 
gaining  intelligence  of  Don  Quixote's  rout,  from  the  page,  who  was  charged 
with  the  letter  and  presents  to  Teresa  Fanza,  he  procured  a  better  steed  and  tmk 
armour,  with  a  shield  displaying  a  White  Moon.  Then  placing  his  arms  aptm 
a  mule,  which  was  led  by  a  peasant  (not  choosing  to  tnist  his  former  squire, 
lest  he  should  be  discovered  by  Sancho  Panza),  he  set  off,  and  arrived  at  the 
duke's  castle,  where  he  was  informed  by  his  grace  of  the  kziight's  departure,  the 
road  he  had  taken,  and  his  intention  to  be  present  at  the  tournaments  of  Sara- 
gossa.  He  related  to  him  also  the  jests  which  had  been  put  upon  him,  with  the 
project  for  disenchanting  Dulcinea,  at  the  expense  of  Sanoho's  posteriors.  The 
bachelor  was  also  told  of  the  imposition  which  Sancho  practised  upon  his  master, 
in  making  him  believe  that  the  lady  Dulcinea  was  transformed  into  a  coontxy 
wench ;  and  also  that  the  duchess  afterwards  made  Sancho  believe  his  own  lie. 
The  bachelor  was  much  diverted  at  what  he  heard,  and  wondered  afresh  at  the 
extraordinary  madness  of  the  knight,  and  the  shrewdness  and  simplicity  of  his 
squire.  The  duke  requested  him,  whether  he  was  victorious  or  not,  to  call  at 
the  castle  on  his  return,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  event.  This  the  bachelor 
promised,  and,  departing,  he  proceeded  straight  to  Saragossa,  where  not  finding 
the  knight,  he  continued  the  pursuit,  and  at  length  overtook  him ;  the  result 
of  which  meeting  has  been  already  told.  On  the  bachelor's  return,  he  stopped 
at  the  castle,  agreeable  to  his  pronuse,  and  informed  the  duke  of  what  had 
passed,  and  also  that  Don  Quixote,  intending  honourably  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  the  combat,  was  now  actually  on  hi*  return  home,  where  he  was  bound  to 
remain  twelve  months,  in  which  time,  he  hoped  the  poor  gentleman  would  recover 
his  senses :  declaring,  moreover,  that  nothing  but  the  concern  he  felt  on  seeing 
the  distracted  state  of  so  excellent  an  understanding  could  have  induced  him  to 
make  the  attempt,  He  then  took  leave  of  the  duke,  expecting  to  be  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  the  vanquished  knight. 

The  duke,  who  was  never  tired  with  the  humours  of  Don  Quixote  and  his 
squire,  had  been  tempted  to  amuse  himself  in  the  manner  which  has  been  de- 
scribed; and  to  make  sure  of  meeting  them  on  their  return,  he  despatched 
servants  on  horseback,  in  different  directions,  with  orders  to  convey  them,  whether 
willing  or  not,  to  the  castle ;  and  the  party  whose  chance  it  was  to  fall  in  with 
them,  having  given  the  duke  timely  notice  of  their  success  before  ^ey  appeared, 
everything  was  prepared  so  as  to  give  the  best  effect  possible  to  the  fiction.  And 
here  Gid  Hamete  observes  that,  in  Ms  opinion,  the  deceivers  and  the  deceived,  in 
these  jests,  were  all  mad  alike,  and  that  even  the  duke  and  duchess  themselves 
^ere  within  two  fingers*  breadth  of  appearing  so,  for  taking  such  pains  to  make 
sport  with  these  two  wandering  lunatics :  one  of  whom  was  then  happily  sleeping 
at  full  swing,  and  the  other,  as  usual,  indulging  his  waking  fancies;  in  which 
state  they  were  found  when  day  first  peeped  into  their  chamber,  giving  Don 
Quixote  an  inclination  to  rise :  £»r  whether  vanquished  or  victorious,  he  took 
no  pleasure  in  the  bed  of  sloth. 

About  this  time  Altisidora — so  lately,  in  Don  Quixote's  opinion,  risen  from  the 
dead — entered  his  chamber,  her  head  still  crowned  with  the  funeieal  garland,  her 
hair  dishevelled,  clad  in  a  robe  of  white  taffeta,  flowered  with  gold ;  and  suppor- 
ting herself  by  a  staff  of  polished  ebony,  she  stood  before  him.  The  knight  was 
so  amazed  and  confounded  at  this  unexpected  sight  that  he  was  struck  dumb;  but, 
being  determined  to  show  her  no  courtesy,  he  covered  himself  well  over  with  the 
sheets.  Altisidora  then  sat  down  in  a  chair  at  his  bed-side,  and,  heaving  a  pro- 
found sigh,  in  a  soft  and  feeble  voice  she  said :  "  When  women  of  virtue,  and  of 
a  superior  order,  in  contempt  of  aU  the  rules  of  honour  and  virgin  decency,  can 
allow  their  tongues  openly  to  declare  the  secret  wishes  of  their  hearty  ihtf  \ 
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indeed  be  reduced  to  great  eztremitieB.  I,  signer  Bon  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  am 
one  of  those  unhappy  persons,  distressedi  vanquished,  and  enamoured,  but  withal, 
oatient,  long-sufferiug,  and  modest,  to  such  a  degree  that  my  heart  burst  in 
^ence,  and  silently  I  quitted  this  life.  It  is  now  two  days  since,  0  flinty  knight, 
harder  than  marble  to  my  complaints !  that  the  sense  of  your  unfeeling  cruelty 


brought  death  upon  me,  or  something  so  like  it  that  all  who  saw  me  concluded 
my  soul  was  fled  to  another  world ;  and  had  not  love,  in  pity,  placed  my  recovery 
in  the  sufferings  of  this  good  squire,  there  it  must  for  ever  have  remained ! " 
"  Truly,"  quoth  Sancho,  '*  if  love  had  given  that  business  to  my  Dapple,  I  should 
have  taken  it  as  kindly.  But  pray  tell  me,  signora,— so  may  heaven  provide  you 
with  a  more  tender-hearted  lover  than  my  master, — what  saw  you  in  the  other 
world  ?  What  did  you  find  in  purgatory — for  whoever  dies  in  despair  must 
needs  go  thither,  whether  they  like  it  or  not."  "  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  quoth 
Altisidora,  '*  I  did  not  quite  die,  and  therefore  I  did  not  go  so  far ;  for,  had 
I  once  set  foot  therein,  nothing  could  have  got  me  out  again,  however  much 
I  might  have  wished  it.  The  fact  is  I  got  to  the  gate,  where  I  observed  about  a 
dozen  devils  playing  at  tennis,  in  their  waistcoats  and  drawers,  their  shirt  collars 
ornamented  with  Flanders  lace,  and  ruffles  of  the  same,  with  four  inches  of  their 
wnsLB  bare,  to  make  their  hands  seem  the  lai^r,  in  which  they  held  rackets  of 
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fire ;  and  what  still  more  enrprised  me  was,  that  instead  of  the  common  balls  tbe> 
made  use  of  books,  that  seemed  to  be  stuffed  with  wind  and  wool-  a  marvelloos 
thing,  you  will  aUow ;  but  what  added  to  my  wonder  was  to  see,  that  instead  of 
the  winners  rejoicing,  and  the  losers  complaining,  an  it  is  usual  with  gamesters, 
they  all  grumbled  alike,  cursing  and  hating  one  another  with  all  their  hearts  !" 
"  There  is  nothing  strange  in  that,"  quoth  siEincho ;  **  for  devils,  play  or  not  play, 
win  or  not  win,  can  never  be  contented."  **  That  is  true,"  quoth  Altisidora : 
*'  but  there  is  another  thing  I  wonder  at — I  mean  I  wondered  at  it  then — which 
was  that  a  single  toss  seemed  always  to  demolish  the  ball;  so  that  not  being  able 
to  use  it  a  second  time,  the  volumes  were  whipped  up  in  an  astonishing  manner. 
To  one  in  particular  that  I  noticed,  which  was  spick  and  span  new,  and  neatly 


V  "^ 


bound,  they  gave  such  a  smart  stroke  that  out  flew  the  guts,  in  leaves  fairly 
printed,  which  were  scattered  about  in  all  directions.  [  Look,'  said  one  devil  to 
the  other,  'how  it  flies!  see  what  book  it  is.*  **Tis  the  second  part  of  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha/  cried  the  other;  'not  that  by  Oid  Hamete,  its  first  author, 
but  by  an  Arragonese,  who  calls  himself  a  native  of  Tordesillas.'  '  Away  with 
it,'  quoth  the  other  devU,  '  and  down  with  it  to  the  bottomless  pit,  that  it  may 
never  be  seen  more.'  '  Is  it  so  bad  then  r '  said  the  other.  '  So  bad,'  replied' the 
first,  '  that  had  I  endeavoured  to  make  it  worse  1  should  have  found  it  beyond 
my  skill.'  So  they  went  on  tossing  about  their  books ;  but  having  heard  the 
Domo  of  Don  Quixote,  whom  I  love  and  adore  I  retained  this  vision  in  my 
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ftfctnory."  ''A  Tision,  doubtless,  it  must  have  been/'  quoth  Bon  Quixote,  ''for 
1  am  the  only  person  of  that  name  existing,  either  dead  or  alive,  and  just  so  the 
book  you  speak  of  is  here  tossed  about  from  hand  to  hand,  remaining  in  none : — 
every  one  has  a  kick  at  it.  Nor  am  I  concerned  to  hear  that  any  phantom,  assuming 
my  name,  should  be  wandering  in  darkness  or  in  light,  since  I  am  not  the  person 
mentioned  in  the  book  you  saw  shattered  to  pieces.  The  history  that  is  good, 
faithful  and  true,  will  survive  for  ages;  but  should  it  have  none  of  these  qnsdities 
its  passage  will  be  short  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave." 

Altisidora  was  then  about  to  renew  her  complaint  against  the  obdurate  knight, 
when  he  interrupted  her :  "  Madam,"  said  he,  *'  I  have  often  cautioned  you 
against  fixing  your  affecti(fns  on  a  man  who  is  utterly  incapable  of  makipg  you  a 
suitable  return.  I  was  bom  for  Dolcinea  del  Toboso :  to  her  the  fates,  if  any 
there  be,  have  devoted  me :  and,  being  the  sole  mistress  and  tenant  of  my  soul, 
it  is  impossible  for  any  other  beauty  to  dispossess  her.  Jhis,  I  hope,  may  suffice 
to  show  the  fallacy  of  your  hopes,  and  recal  you  to  virtue  and  maidenly  decorum ; 
for  it  is  wild  to  expect  £rom  man  what  is  impossible."  '*  God's  my  life  !*' 
exclaimed  Altisidora,  in  a  furious  tone,  "  thou  stock-fish !  soul  of  marble !  stone 
of  date !  more  stubborn  and  insensible  than  a  courted  down !  Monster !  I'd 
tear  your  eyes  out  if  I  could  come  at  you !  Have  you  the  impudence,  Don 
Cudgelled,  Don  Beaten-and-battered,  to  suppose  that  I  died  for  love  of  your 
lanthom  jaws  ?  Ko,  no  such  matter,  believe  me;  all  that  you  have  seen  to-night 
has  been  sheer  counterfeit ;  I  am  not  the  woman  to  let  the  black  of  my  nail 
ache,  much  less  to  die,  for  such  a  dromedary  as  thou  art!"  ''By  my  faith, 
I  believe  thee,"  quoth  Sancho ;  ''  for  as  to  dying  for  love/it  is  all  a  jest :  folks  may 
talk  of  it,  but  as  for  doing  it — believe  it,  Judas." 

At  this  time  the  musical  poet  joined  them,  who  had  simg  the  stanzas  composed 
for  the  solemnities  of  the  night;  and,  approaching  Don  Quixote,  with  a  profound 
reverence,  he  said :  ''I  come,  sir  knight,  to  request  you  will  vouchsafe  to  number 
me  among  your  most  humble  servants:  an  honour  which  I  have  been  long 
ambitious  to  receive,  both  on  account  of  your  fame  and  your  wonderful  achieve- 
ments." "  Pray,  sir,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  *'  inform  me  who  you  are,  that 
I  may  duly  acknowledge  your  merits."  The  young  man  said  that  he  was 
the  musician  and  panegyrist  of  the  preceding  night.  "  Truly  sir,"  quoth  Don 
Quixote,  ''  your  voice  is  excellent;  but  what  you  sung  did  not  seem  to  me  appli- 
cable to  the  occasion :  for  what  have  the  stcmzas  of  Garcilasso  to  do  with  the 
death  of  this  lady?"  "Wonder  not  at  that,  sir,"  answered  the  muuician; 
"for,  among  the  green  poets  of  our  times,  it  is  common  to  write  as  the  whim 
guides,  whether  to  the  purpose  or  not:  picking  and  stealing  wherever  it  suits;, 
and  every  senseless  thing  sung  or  said  is  sure  to  find  its  apology  in  poeticaJ 
license." 

Don  Quixote  would  have  replied,  but  was  prevented  by  the  entrance  of  the 
duke  and  duchess,  who  had  come  to  visit  him.  Much  relishing  conversation 
then  passed  between  them,  in  the  course  of  which  Sancho  extorted  fresh  ad- 
miration from  their  graces,  by  his  wonted  shrewdness  apd  pleasantry.  In 
conclusion,  Don  Quixote  besought  them  to  grant  him  leave  to  depart  that  same 
day ;  for  a  vanquished  knight  like  himself  should  rather  dwell  in  a  sty  with 
hogs  than  in  a  royal  palace.  His  request  was  granted,  and  the  duchess  desired 
to  know  whether  Altisidora  had  attained  any  share  in  his  favour.  "  Madam," 
said  he,  "your  ladyship  should  know  that  the  chief  cause  of  this  good  damsel's 
suffering  is  idleness,  the  remedy  whereof  is  honest  and  constant  employment. 
Laccy  she  teUs  me,  is  much  worn  in  purgatory ;  and  since  she  cannot  but  know 
how  to  make  it,  let  her  stick  to  that ;  for  while  her  fingers  are  assiduously 
employed  with  her  bobbins,  ihe  images  that  now  haunt  her  imagination  wiU 
keep  aloof,  and  leave  her  mind  tranquH  and  happy.  This,  madam,  is  my  opinion 
and  advice."     "  And  mine,  too,"  added  Sancho,  "  for  I  never  in  my  life  heard  of 
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a  laoemaker  that  died  for  loye ;  for  your  damsels  that  bestir  themselves  at  some 
honest  labour,  think  more  of  their  work  than  of  their  sweathearts.  I  know  it  bj 
myself;  when  I  am  diggings  I  never  think  of  mj  Teresa,  though,  Gbd  bless  her ! 
I  love  her  more  than  my  very  eyelids."  "  You  say  right,  Sancho/'  quoth  the 
duchess,  **  and  it  shall  henceforth  be  my  care  to  see  that  Altisidora  is  well 
employed ;  she  knows  how  to  make  use  of  her  needle,  and  it  shall  not  lay  idle.'* 
*'  There  is  no  need,  madam,"  answered  Altisidora,  **  of  any  such  remedy;  the  cruel 
treatment  I  have  received  from  that  monster  is  quite  sufficient  to  blot  him  out  of 
my  memory,  without  any  other  help  :  and  with  your  grace's  leave,  I  will  with- 
draw, that  I  may  no  longer  have  before  my  eyes,  I  will  not  say  that  ruefiil,  bat 
that  abominable,  hideous,  and  horrible  figure."  ''  I  wish,"  quoth  the  duke,  **  thn 
may  not  confirm  the  saying,  '  A  lover  railing  is  not  far  from  forgiving.' "  Alti- 
sidora then,  pretending  to  wipe  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  apd  making  a  low  curtsey 
to  her  lord  and  lady,  went  out  of  the  room.  *'Poor  damsel !"  quoth  Sancho,  **  I 
ibrebode  thee  ill  luck,  since  thou  hast  to  do  with  a  soul  of  rushes,  and  a  heart  as 
tough  as  oak — i'  faith,  had  it  been  me  thou  hadst  looked  on  with  kindness,  thy 
pigs  would  have  been  brought  to  a  better  market"  Here  the  conversation 
ceased :  Don  Quixote  arose  and  dressed  himself,  dined  with  the  duke  and  duchecs, 
and  departed  the  same  afternoon. 
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CHAPTER  LXXI. 


OF  Wni.T  BBVKL  DON  QUIXOTE  AND  HIB  SQUIRE  BAKCHO  ON  THE  WAT  TO  THKU  TILIJkOIL 

>0  HE  Tanquished  knight  pursued 
lljlihis  journey  homeward,  some- 
"^  times  oyercome  with  grief,  and 
sometimes  joyful :  for  if  his 
spirits  were  depressed  by  the 
recollection  of  his  overthrow, 
^  they  were  again  raised  by  the 
singular  virtue  that  seemed  to 
be  lodged  in  the  bod^  of  his 
squire,  still  giving  him  fresh 
hopes  of  his  lady's  restoration ; 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  not 
without  some  qualms  respecting 
.'l  Altisidora*s  resurrection.  Even 
'I  Sancho's  thoughts  were  unplea- 
sant and  gloomy,  for  he  was  not 
at  all  pleased  that  Altisidora 
should  have  paid  no  regard  to 
her  solemn  promise  concerning 
1  the  smocks.     Full  of  his  disap- 

1  pointment,  he  said  to  his  master, 

I  Faith  and   troth,    sir,    there 

\\i  never  was  a  more  unlucky  phy- 

I  sician  than  I  am.     Other  doctors 

kill  their  patients,  and  are  well 
paid  for  it,  though  their  trouble 
be  nothing  but  scrawling  a  piece 
of  paper  with  directions 'to  the 
apothecary,   who  does    all    the 
work  :  whilst  I  give  life  to  the  dead  at  the  expense  of  my  blood,  and  the  scar- 
ification of  my  flesh  to  boot:    yet  the  devil  a  fbe  do  I  touch.      But  I  vow 
to  God  the  next  time  they  catch   me  curing  people  in  this  way,  it  shall 
not  be  for  nothing.     '  The  abbot  must  eat  that  sings  for  his  meat ;'   besides, 
heaven,  I  am  sure,  never  gave  this  wonderfol  trick  of  curing,  without  meaning 
that  I  should  get  something  by  it"     "  Thou  art  in  the  right  friend  Sancho," 
answered  Don  Quixote,   "  and  Altisidora  behaved  very  ill  in  not  giving  thee  the 
smocks  which  she  promised,  although  the  faculty  whereby  thou  performcst  these 
miracles  was  given  thee  gratis,  and  costs  thee  nothing  in  the  practice  but  a  little 
bodily  pain.    For  myself,  I  can  say,  if  thou  wouldst  be  paid  for  disenchanting 
Dulcinea,  I  should  readily  satisfy  tiiee.      Yet  I  know  not  whether  payment 
be   allowed  in  the  conditions  •  of   the    cure,   and  1  should    be  grieved    to 
cause  any  obstruction  to  the  effects  of  the  medicine.    However^  I  think  there 
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can  be  no  risk  in  making  a  trial ;  therefore,  Sancho,  consider  of  ii,  and  fix  tlij 
demand,  so  that  no  time  may  be  lost.  Set  abont  the  work  immediately,  and  pay 
thyself  in  ready  money,  since  thon  hast  cash  of  mine  in  thy  hands." 

At  these  offers  Sancho  opened  his  eyes  and  ears  a  span  wider,  resolving  to  strike 
the  bai^gain  without  delay.  "  Sir,*'  said  he,  "  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  give 
yon  satisfaction,  since  your  worship  speaks  so  much  to  the  purpose.  Ton  know, 
sir,  I  have  a  wife  and  children  to  maintain,  and  the  love  I  bear  them  makes  me 
look  to  the  main  chance:  how  much,  then,  will  your  worship  pay  for  each  lash?" 
"  Were  I  to  pay  thee,  Sancho,"  answered  Don  Quixote,  ''  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  service,  the  treasiure  of  Yenice,  and  the  mines  of  Potosi  would 
be  too  small  a  recompense  :  but  examine  and  feel  the  strength  of  my  purse,  and 
then  set  thine  own  price  upon  each  lash."  "The  lashes  to  be  given,"  quoth  Sancho, 
"are  three  thousand  three  hundred,  and  odd ;  five  of  that  number  I  have  already 
given  myself — the  rest  remains.  Setting  the  five  against  the  odd  ones,  let  us 
take  the  three  thousand  three  hundred,  and  reckon  them  at  a  quartil*  each — and, 
for  the  world,  I  would  not  take  less — the  whole  amount  would  be  three  thousand 
three  hundred  quartils.  Now  the  three  thousand  quartils  make  one  thousand 
&ve  hundred  half  reals,  which  comes  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  reals,  and  the 
three  hundred  quartils  make  a  hundred  and  fifty  half  reals,  or  seventy-five  reals ; 
which,  added  to  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  make,  in  all,  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five  reals.  That  sum,  then,  I  will  take  from  your  worship's  money  in 
my  hands,  and  with  it  I  shall  retuni  home  ridi  and  contented,  though  soundly 
whipped:  but  trouts  are  not  to  be  caughtf  with  dry  breeches."  "0  blessed 
Sancho  !  0  amiable  Sancho  !"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  how  much  shall  Dulcinca 
and  I  be  bound  to  serve  thee  as  long  as  heaven  shall  be  pleased  to  give  us  life ! 
Should  she  be  restored  to  her  former  state,  as  she  certainly  will,  her  misfortune 
will  prove  a  blessing — ^my  defeat  a  most  happy  triumph!  and  when,  good  Sancho, 
dost  thou  propose  to  begin  the  discipline  ?  I  will  add  another  hundred  reals  for 
greater  dispatch."  "When,"  replied  Sancho;  "even  this  very  night,  without 
fail :  do  you  take  care  to  give  me  room  enough,  and  open  field,  and  I  will  take 
care  to  lay  my  flesh  open." 

Sc  impatient  was  Don  Quixote  for  night,  and  so  slowly  it  seemed  to  approach, 
that  he  concluded  the  wheels  of  Apollo's  chariot  had  been  broken,  and  Uie  day 
thereby  extended  beyond  its  usual  length ;  as  it  is  with  expecting  lovers,  who 
always  fancy  time  to  be  stationary.  At  length,  however,  it  grew  dark ;  when, 
quitting  the  road,  they  seated  themselves  on  the  grass,  imder  some  trees,  and  took 
their  evening's  repast  on  such  provisions  as  the  squire*s  waUet  afforded.  Supper 
being  ended,  Sancho  made  hiniself  a  powerful  whip  out  of  Dapple's  halter,  with 
which  he  retired  about  twenty  paces  from  his  master.  Don  Quixote,  seeing  him 
proceed  to  business  with  such  resolution  and  spirit,  said  to  him,  "  Be  careful, 
friend,  Jiot  to  lash  thyself  to  pieces ;  take  time,  and  pause  between  each  stroke ; 
hurry  not  thyself  so  as  to  be  overcome  in  the  midst  of  thy  task :  I  mean,  I  would 
not  have  thee  lay  it  on  so  unmercifully  as  to  deprive  thyself  of  life  before  the  re- 
quired number  be  completed.  And,  that  thou  may'st  not  lose  by  a  card  too  much 
or  too  little,  I  will  stand  aloof,  and  keep  reckoning  upon  my  beads  the  lashes  thou 
shalt  give  thyself:  so  heaven  prosper  tiiy  pious  undertaking !"  "  The  good  pay- 
master needs  no  pledge,"  quoth  Sancho.  "I  mean  to  lay  it  on  so  that  it  may  smtft 
without  killing  me :  for  therein,  as  I  take  it,  lies  the  secret  of  the  cure."  He  then 
stripped  himself  naked  from  the  waist  upwards,  and  snatching  up  the  whip  began 
to  lash  it  away  with  great  fiiry,  and  Don  Quixote  to  keep  account  of  Btrokes. 
But  Sancho  had  not  given  himself  above  six  or  eight,  when,  feeling  the  jest  a  littli 

*  A  small  coin  about  the  fbortb  of  a  real, 
t  The  entire  proverb  is,  *'  No  se  tonuin  trachts  a  bragas  e^Jotas." — ^  Tlmj  do  sot  catch 
trottU  with  dry  breeches." 
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too  heaTj,  he  began  to  think  his  termB  too  low,  and  stopping  his  hand,  he  told 
his  master  that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  must  appeal,  for  every  lash  was  wel^ 
worth  half  a  real,  instead  of  a  qnartil."  "Proceed,  friend  Sancho,"  quoth  Don 
Quixote,  •'  and  be  not  faint-hearted :  thy  pay  shall  be  doubled."  "  If  so,"  quoth 
Sancho,  "away  with  it,  in  God's  name,  and  let  it  rain  lashes."  But  the  sly 
knave,  instead  of  laying  them  on  his  back,  laid  them  on  the  trees,  fetching,  evei 
and  anon,  such  groans  that  he  seemed  to  be  tearing  up  his  very  soul  by  the  roots. 
Don  Quixote,  besides  being  naturally  humane,  was  now  fearful  than  Sancho  w6uld 


destroy  himself,  and  tlius,  by  his  indiscreet  zeal,  the  object  would  be  lost :  and 
therefore  he  cried  out,  "  Hold,  friend  Sancho — ^let  the  business  rest  there,  I  conjure 
thee ;  for  this  medicine  seems  to  me  too  violent,  when  so  administered ;  take  it, 
friend,  more  at  leisure :  Zamora*  was  not  gained  in  one  hour.  Thou  hast  already 
given  thyself,  if  I  reckon  right,  above  a  thousand  lashes :  Aet  that  suffice  at  pre- 
sent— for  the  ass  (to  speak  in  homely  phrase)  will  carry  the  load,  but  not  a  double 
load."  "  No,  no,"  answered  Sancho,  "  it  shall  never  be  smd  of  me,  '  the  money 
paid,  the  work  delayed.'  Pray,  sir,  get  a  little  farther  off,  and  let  me  give  myself 
another  thousand  lashes  at  least ;  for  a  couple  of  such  bouts  will  finie^  the  }o\ 
and  stuff  to  spare."  "  Since  thou  art  in  so  good  a  disposition,"  quoth  Doa 
Quixote,  "  go  on,  and  heaven  assist  thee ;  I  will  retire  a  little."  Sancho  returned 

*  This  was  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  a  long  while  dUpated  for  bj  tho  Artibi  M;i 
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to  his  task  with  the  same  fury  as  before,  and  with   so  nmdL  e&: 
apply  the  lash  that  the  trees  within  his  reach  were  already  disbazked.  L 
exalting  his  Toice,  in  accompaniment  to  a  prodigioos  stroke  on  the  bodr  s:'i 
he  oriedy  "Down,  down  with  tiiee,  Samson,  and  all  that  are  witii  ^ 
frightful  exclamation  and  blow  were  too  much  for  the  knighfa  tendeae&d 
ran  immediately,  and,  seizing  hold  of  the  twisted  halter,  said,  "  Eeer^  i 
fkiend  Sancho,  that  thy  death,  and  the  ruin  of  thy  helpless  famfly  ^csli 
at  my  door ! — let  Dulcinea  wait  for  another  opportunity,  and  I  will  orsc- r 
my  eagerness  for  her  deliverance  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  stajtiD  .: 
recoTered  fresh  strength,  so  as  to  be  able  to  finish  thy  task  with  safEtr/  -  - 
it  is  your  worship's  pleasure  that  I  should  leave  off,  be  it  so,  in  God*§  s£> 
pray  fting  your  cloak  over  my  shoulders,  for  I  am  all  in  a  sweat,  and  c  i 
catch  cold,  as  new  disciplinants  are  apt  to  do."     Don  Quixote  to^  off  :^  i 


.  .  il 


and  did  as  Sancho  desired,  leaving  himself  in  his  doublet;  and  the  cnftr^c 
being  covered  up  wann,  fell  fSast  asleep,  and  never  stirred  until  the  isi  ^ 
him. 

The  knight  and  squire  now  pursued  their  journey,  and  having  trareUe^  • 
three  leagues,  they  alighted  at  the  door  of  an  inn^  which,  it  is  to  be  n^ 
Don  Quixote  did  not  take  for  a  turreted  castle,  with  its  moat  and  dnvb& 
indeed,  since  his  defeat,  he  was  observed  at  times  to  discourse  with  a  moR^ 
judgment  than  usual.  He  was  introduced  into  a  room  on  the  groiua  ^ 
which,  instead  of  tapestry,  was  hung  with  painted  serge,  as  is  comxnoQ  incs 
places.  In  one  part  of  these  hangings  was  represented,  by  some  wretched  ^ 
the  story  of  Helen's  elopement  with  Pans ;  and  in  another  was  painted  ^s 
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tonate  Dido,  upon  a  high  tower,  making  signals,  with  her  bed-sheet,  to  her  fbgitiye 
lover,  who  was  out  at  sea,  crowding  aU  the  safl  he  could  to  get  away  from  her. 
Of  the  first  the  knight  remarked  that  Helen  seemed  not  much  averse  to  be  taken 
off,  for  she  had  a  roguish  smile  on  her  countenance;  but  the  beauteous  Dido 
seemed  to  let  fall  from  her  eyes  tears  as  big  as  walnuts.  ''  These  two  ladies," 
said  he,  ''were  most  unfortimate  in  not  being  bom  in  this  age,  and  I  above  al^ 
men,  unhappy  that  I  was  not  bom  in  theirs ;  for,  had  I  encountered  those  gal- 
lants, neither  had  Troy  been  burnt,  nor  Carthage  destroyed : — all  these  calamitie 
had  been  prevented  simply  by  my  killing  Paris.*'  "  I  will  lay  a  wager,"  quotli 
Sancho,  **  that,  before  long,  there  will  not  be  either  victuaUing-house,  tavern,  inn,  ot 
barber's  shop,  in  which  the  history  of  our  exploits  will  not  be  painted;  but  I  hope 
they  may  be  done  by  a  better  hand  than  the  painter  of  these."  **  Thou  art  in  the 
right,  Sancho,"  quoth  Don  Quixote ;  ''  for  this  painter  is  like  Orbaneja  of  TJbeda, 
who,  when  he  was  asked  what  he  was  painting,  answered  'As  it  may  happen;' 
and  if  it  chanced  to  be  a  cock,  he  prudently  wrote  under  it,  '  This  is  a  cock,'  lest 
it  should  be  mistaken  for  a  fox.  Just  such  a  one,  methinks,  Sancho,  the  painter, 
or  writer  (for  it  is  all  one),  must  be,  who  wrote  the  history  of  this  new  Don 
Quixote,  lately  published :  whatever  he  painted,  or  wrote,  was  just  as  it  happened. 
Or  he  is  like  a  poet,  some  years  about  the  court,  called  the  Mauleon,  wh'* 
answered  all  questions  extempore ;  and,  a  person  asking  him  the  meaning  of  Deum 
de  Deo,  he  answered,  Di  donde  diere,*  But  setting  all  this  aside,  tell  me,  Sancho^ 
hast  thou  any  thoughts  of  giving  thyself  the  other  brush  to-night  ?  and  would'st 
thou  rather  it  should  be  under  a  roof,  or  in  the  open  air  ?"  *'  Faith,  sir,"  quoth 
Sancho,  "  for  the  whipping  I  intend  to  give  myself,  it  matters  little  to  me  whether 
it  bo  in  a  house  or  in  a  field ;  thoogh  methinks  I  had  rather  it  were  among  trees, 
for  they  seem  to  have  a  fellow  feeling  for  me,  as  it  were,  and  help  me  to  bear  my 
suffering  marvellously."  "  However,  now  I  think  of  it,  friend  Sancho,"  said 
Don  Quixote,  "to  give  you  time  to  recover  your  strength,  we  will  defer  the 
remainder  till  we  reach  home,  which  will  be  the  day  after  to-morrow  at  farthest." 
**  That  shall  be  as  your  worship  pleases,"  quoth  Sancho :  •'  for  my  own  part  I  am 
for  making  an  end  of  the  job,  out  of  hand,  now  I  am  hot  upon  it,  and  while  the 
mill  is  going,  for  delay  breeds  danger.  Pray  to  God  devoutly,  and  hanmier  away 
stoutly;  one  *  take  '  is  worth  two  'I  '11  give  thee's;*  and  a  sparrow  in  hand  is 
better  than  a  vulture  on  the  wing."  "  No  more  proverbs,  for  God's  sake,"  quoth 
Don  Quixote;  "  for  methinks,  Sancho,  thou  art  losing  ground,  and  returning  to 
SiotU  erat.  Speak  plainly,  as  I  have  often  told  thee,  and  thou  wilt  find  it  worth 
a  loaf  per  cent,  to  tiiee."  "  I  know  not  how  I  came  by  this  imlucky  trick," 
replied  Sancho;  ''  I  cannot  bring  you  in  three  words  to  the  purpose  without  e 
proverb,  nor  give  you  a  proverb  which,  to  my  thinking,  is  not  to  the  purpose  :- 
but  I  will  try  to  mend."    And  here  the  conversation  ended  for  this  time. 


•  •*  WhereTer  it  hits.*  Cerrantes^  in  hii  «  Dialogue  between  two  dogs,"  qaotes  these  words 
from  the  same  Mauleon,  calling  him  **  Foolish  Poet,"  although  belonging  to  the  Academy  of 
Imitators.  This  academy  of  Imitators  (in  imitation  of  the  Italian  academies),  was  fomided  at 
^iadrid,  in  1686,  in  the  house  of  a  noble  lord,  a  friend  of  lettera ;  bat  it  subsisted  only  a  short 
dme. 
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CHAPTEB  LXXIL 


HOW  DOH  QmXOTB  AXD  BAWCHO  ARBIVBD  AT  THSIB  VILLAOX. 

HAT  day  Don  Quixote  and 
Sancho  remained  at  the  inn, 
waiting  for  night ;  the  one  to 
finish  his  penance  in  the  open 
air,  and  the  other  to  witness 
an  o^ent  which  promised  the 
full  accomplishment  of  all  his 
wishes.  While  they  were 
thus  waiting  a  traveller  on 
horsebacki  attended  by  three 
or  four  senrants,  stopped  at 
the  inn.  **  Here,  signor  Don 
Alvaro  Tarfe,"  said  one  <^  the 
attendants  to  hia  master,  "you 
may  pass  the  heat  of  the  diky ; 
the  lodging  seems  to  be  cool 
and  cleanly."  **  If  I  remem- 
ber right,  Sancho,*'  said  Don 
o  Quixote,  on  hearing  the 
gentleman's  name,  "whoi  { 

,5-s:;;---^---^ jc; —  was  tumiug  over  the  book 

"*~-"*-  —  called  the  second  part  of  nay 

*iistory,  I  noticed  the  name  of  Don  Alvaro  Tarfe,"  "It  may  be  so,"  answered 
Sancho:  "let  him  alight,  and  th^n  we  will  put  the  question  to  him."  The 
gentleman  alighted,  and  the  landlady  showed  him  into  a  room  on  the  ground  floor 
adjoining  to  that  of  Don  Quixote,  and,  like  his,  also  hung  with  painted  serge.  This 
newly  arrived  cavalier  imdressed  and  equipped  himself  for  coolness,  and  stepping 
out  to  the  porch,  which  was  airy  and  spacious,  where  Don  Quixote  was  walking 
backwards  and  forwards,  he  said  to  him,  "  Pray,  sir,  whither  are  you  bound  ? "  "To 
ray  native  village,  sir,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  "  which  is  not  far  distant  Allow 
mc,  sir,  to  ask  you  the  same  question."  "  I  am  going,  sir,"  answered  the  gentle^ 
man,"  to  Grenada,  the  country  where  I  was  bom."  "And  a  fine  country  it  ia," 
replied  Don  Quixote.  "  But  pray,  sir,  will  you  favour  me  with  your  name  ?  for 
I  believe  it  particularly  imports  me  to  know  it."  "  My  name  is  Don  Alvaro 
Tarfe,"  answered  the  new  guest.  "Then,  I  presume,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "you 
are  that  Don  Alvaro  Tarfe  mentioned  in  the  second  part  of  the  history  of  Don 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  lately  printed  and  published  ?  "  "  The  very  same," 
answered  the  gentleman,  '*  and  that  Don  Quixote  the  hero  of  the  said  history, 
was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  mine  ;  and  it  was  I  indeed  who  drew  him  £rom 
his  home — I  mean,  I  pre^iled  upon  him  to  accompany  me  to  Saragoasa,  to  be 
present  at  the  jousta  and  tournaments  held  in  that  place :  and  in  truth,  while  we 
were  there,  I  did  him  much  service,  in  saving  his  back  from  being  well  strokied 
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x>j  the  hangman  for  being  too  daring/'  ''But  pray,  air/'  said  Don  Quixote,  "am 
I  anything  like  that  Don  Quixote  you  apeak  of?  "  "No,  truly/'  answered  the 
other,  "tiie  farthest  from  it  in  the  world."  "And  had  he,"  said  the  knight,  "  a 
squire  named  Sancho  Panca ?"  "Yes,  truly,"  answered  Don  Alyaro,  "  one  who 
had  ^e  reputation  of  being  a  witty  comical  fellow,  but  for  my  part  I  thought 
him  a  very  dull  blockhead."  "  Gad !  I  thought  so,"  quoth  Sancho,  abrupUy, 
"  for  it  is  n<^  ev^body  that  can  say  good  things,  and  the  Sancho  you  speak  oif 
roust  be  some  pitiful  ragamuffin,  some  idiot  and  knave,.  I '11  warrant  you;  for 
the  true  Sancho  Panza  am  I ;— 'tis  I  am  the  merry-coneeited  squire,  that  have 
always  a  budget  full  of  wit  and  waggery.  Do  but  try  me,  sirr--keep  me  com- 
pany but  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  you  will  bless  yourself  at  the  notable  things  that 
drop  from  me  at  every  step  ;-i-they  are  so  many,  aad  so  good  too,  that  I  make 
every  beard  wag  without  meaning  it  or  knowing  whT  or  wherefore.  And  there, 
air,  you  have  the  true  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mandha,  the  staunch,  the  famous,  the 
valiant,  the  wise,  tlie  loving  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  f  the  righter  of  wrongs, 
the  defender  of  the  weak,  tiie  father  of  the  fatherless,  ^e  safeguard  of  widows, 
the  murderer  of  damsels ;  he  whose  sole  sweetheart  and  mistiHBss  is  the  peerless 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso;  here  he  i^  and  here  am  I,  his  squire:  all  other  Don  Quixotes 
and  all  other  Sancho  Panzas  are  downrig:ht  phantoms  and  cheats."  "Now,  by 
St  Jago !  honest  friend,  I  believe  it,"  said  Don  Alvaro,.  "  for  the  little  thou  hast 
now  said  has  more  of  the  spice  of  humour  than  all  I  ever  heard  from  the  other, 
though  it  was  much.  The  fellow  seemed  to  carry  his  brains  in  his  guts,  for  his 
belly  supplied  aU  his  wit,  which  was  too  dull  and  stupid  to  be  diverting;  indeed, 
I  am  convinced  that  tiie  enchanters,  who  persecuted  t^e  good  Don  Quixote,  have 
out  of  spite  sent  the  bad  one  to  persecute  me;  Yet  I  know  not  what  to  make  of 
this  matter,  for  I  can  take  my  oath  that  I  left  one  Don  Quixote  under  the  surgeon's 
hands,  at  the  house  of  the  nuncio  in  Toledo,  and  now  here  starts  up  another  that 
has  no  resemblance  to  him !"  "  I  know  not,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "whether  I  ought 
40  avow  myself  the  good  one,  but  I  dare  venture  to  assert  that  I  am  not  the  bad 
one;  and,  as  a  proof  of  what  I  say,  you  must  know  dear  signer  Alvaro  Tarfe,  that 
I  never  in  my  life  saw  the  city  of  Saragossa;  so  far  from  it,  that  having  been 
informed  this  usurper  of  my  name  was  at  the  tournaments  of  that  city,  I  resolved 
not  to  go  thither,  that  all  the  world  might  see  and  be  convinced  he  was  an 
impostor.  Instead  therefore  of  going  to  Saragossa,  I  directed  my  oourse  to  Bar- 
celona— ^that  seat  of  urbanity,  l^at  asylum  of  strangers,  the  re&ge  of  the  dis- 
tressed, birtb-place  of  the  brave,  avenger  of  the  injured,  the  ibbode  of  true  Mend- 
ship,  and  moreover  the  queen  of  cities  £oi  beauty  and  situation.  And  though 
certain  events  occurred  to  me  there  that  are  far  from  grateful  to  my  thoughts — 
indeed  such  as  excite  painful  recollections,  yet  I  bear  them  the  better  for  having 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  city.  In  plain  truth,  slgnor  Don  Alvaro  Tarfo, 
I  am  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha ;  it  is  I  whom  fame  has  celebrated,  and  not  the 
miserable  wretch  who  has  taken  my  name,  and  would  arrogate  to  himself  the 
honour  of  my  exploits.  I  therefore  hope,  sir,  that  you  as  a  gentleman,  will  not 
refuse  to  make  a  deposition  before  the  magistrate  of  this  town,  that  you  never  saw 
me  before  in  your  life  till  this  day ;  and  that  I  am  not  the  Don  Quixote  mentioned 
in  the  second  part  which  has  been  published,  nor  this  Sancho  Panza  my  squire 
the  same  you  formerly  knew."  "That  I  will  with  all  my  heart,"  answered  Don 
Alvaro ;  "  though  I  own  it  perplexes  me  to  see  two  Don  Quixotes,  and  two  Sancho 
Panzas,  as  different  in  their  nature  as  alike  in  name,  insomuch  that  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  I  have  not  seen  what  I  have  seen,  nor  has  that  happened  to  me 
which  1  thought  had  happened."  "Past  all  doubt,"  quoth  Sancho,  "your 
worship  is  enchanted  like  my  lady  Dulcinea  del  Toboso ;  and  would  to  heaven 
your  disenchantment  depended  upon  my  giving  myself  another  such  three  thou- 
sand and  odd  lashes,  as  I  do  for  her ! — I  would  do  your  business,  and  lay  them 
on,  without  fee  or  reward."     "  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by  lashes," 
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quotli  Don  Alvaro.   Sancho  said  it  was  a  tale  too  long  to  tell  at  that  tiiiie»  bat  he 
shoold  hear  it  if  they  happened  to  trayel  the  same  road. 

Don  Quixote  aad  Don  Alvaro  dined  together ;  and  as  it  chaDoed  that  a  magis- 
trate of  the  town  called  at  the  inn»  aooompanied  by  a  notaiyy  Don  Quixote 
requested  they  would  take  the  deposition  of  a  gentleman  there  present,  Don 
Alvaro  Taife>  who  proposed  to  make  oath  that  he  did  not  know  another  gentle- 
man then  before  them,  namely,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  and  that  be  was  not 
the  man  spoken  of  in  a  certain  book  called  '*  The  second  part  of  Don  Quixote  de 
la  Mandui,  written  by  such  a  one  de  AveUaneda,  a  native  of  Toidesillaa."  In 
short,  the  ma^trate  complied,  and  a  deposition  was  produced,  aooording  to  the 
regular  form,  and  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  the  groat  satisfaction  of 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho— as  if  the  difference  between  them  and  their  apurioua 
imitators  had  not  been  sufficiently  manifest  without  any  such  attestation.  Many 
compliments  and  offers  of  service  passed  between  Don  Alvaro  and  Don  Quixote, 
in  which  the  great  Manchegan  showed  so  much  good  sense  that  Don  Alvaro  Tarfe 
was  convinced  he  had  been  deceived,  and  also  that  there  was  certainly  some 
enchantment  in  the  case,  since  he  had  touched  with  his  own  hand  two  sach 
opposite  Don  Quixotes. 

In  the  evening  they  all  quitted  the  inn,  and  after  proceeding  together  about 
half  a  league  the  road  branched  into  two ;  the  one  led  to  Don  Quixote's  village, 
and  the  other  was  taken  by  Don  Alvaro.  During  the  short  distance  they  had 
travelled  together  Don  Quixote  informed  him  of  his  unfortunate  defeat,  the 
enchantment  of  Dulcinea,  and  the  remedy  prescribed  by  Morlin«  to  the  great 
amusement  of  Don  Alvaro,  who  after  embracing  Don  Quixote  and  Sanoho,  took 
his  leave,  each  pursuing  his  own  way. 

Don  Quixote  passed  that  night  among  trees,  to  give  Suicho  an  opportunity  to 


resume  his  penance,  in  the  performance  of  which  the  cunning  rogue  took  spedal 
care,  as  on  the  preceding  night,  that  the  beech  trees  should  be  the  sufferers ;  for 
the  lashes  he  gave  his  back  would  not  have  brushed  off  a  fly  from  it  The  cheated 
knight  counted  the  strokes  with  great  exactness,  and  reckoning  those  which 
had  been  given  him  before,  he  found  the  whole  amount  to  three  thousand  and 
twenty-nine.  The  sun  seemed  to  rise  earlier  than  usual  to  witness  the  impor- 
tant sacriflce,  and  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  journey.  They  travelled 
onward,  discoursing  together  on  the  mistake  of  Don  Alvaro,  and  their  prudence 
Fh  having  obtained  his  deposition  before  a  magistrate,  and  in  so  fuU  and  authentic 
)  form.  All  that  day  and  the  following  night  they  proceeded  without  meeting 
vith  any  occurrence  worth  recording,  unless  it  be  that  when  it  was  dark  Sancbo 
Inished  his  task,  to  the  great  joy  of  Don  Quixote,  who  when  all  was  over, 
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^\b1j  waited  the  return  of  day,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  his  diBenchanted  hdj ; 
•Dir  that  purpofle,  as  he  pursued  his  journey,  he  looked  narrowly  at  every 
a  be  came  near,  to  recognise  Dulcinea  del  Toboso ;  fully  relying  on  the  pro- 
of the  sage  Merlin. 

is  Loping  and  expecting,  the  knight  and  squire  ascended  a  litUe  eminence, 
e  they  discovered  their  village;  which  Sancho  no  sooner  beheld  than, 
n^  down,  he  said :  '*  Open  thine  eyes^  0  mj  beloved  country !  and  behold 
n,  Sancho  Panza,  returning  to  thee  again,  if  not  rich,  yet  weU  whipped  ! 
tliine  arms,  and  receive  thy  son  Don  Quixote  too !  who,  though  worsted  by 
iT,  has  conquered  himself,  which,  as  I  have  heard  say,  is  the  best  kind  of 
y  1  *  Money  I  have  gotten,  and  though  I  have  been  soundly  banged,  I  have 
off  like  a  gentleman."  * 'Leave  these  fooleries,  Sancho,"  quoth  Don  Quixote, 
let  us  go  directly  to  our  homes,  where  we  will  give  foil  scope  to  our  imagi- 
.,  and  settle  our  intended  scheme  of  a  pastoral  Ufe."  They  now  descended 
U,  and  went  straight  to  the  village. 
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OF  TUB    OMCNS    WHICH   DON    QUIXOTP.    MET  WITH    AT    THE    BNTRANCB  WTO    RM 

WITH   OTHER   MATTERS    WHICH    AlJOilN  AND  ILLU8TRATB  THib  ORBAT   HUTORT. 


T  the  CDtrance  of  the  village,   as   Cid 

Hamete  reports,  Don  Quixote  observer 

two  boys  standing  on  a  threshing-floor, 

disputing  with  each  other.     "You  need 

not  trouble  yourself,  Perquillo,"  said  one 

of  them,  "for  you  shall  never  see  it  again." 

Don  Quixote  hearing  these  words,  said : 

*'  dost  thou  mark  that,  Sancho  ?  Heaiest 

thou  what  he  says?  you  shall  never  see  it 

again !"     "  Well,  and  what  then  ?"   said 

Sancho.    "  What !"  replied  Don  Quixote, 

"dost  thou   not  perceive  that,  applying 

these  words  to  myself,  I  am  to  understand 

■"■"■^  ,3*—      ----j-...;IZi^:'  that  I  shall  never  more  behold  my  Dul- 

'  cinea?"     Sancho  would  have  answered, 

but  was  prevented  by  seeing  a  have  come  running  across  the  field,  vehich,  pursued 

by  a  number  of  dogs  and  sportmen,  took  refuge  between  Dapple's  feet.     Sancho 

took  up  the  fugitive  animal  and  presented  it;  to  Don  Quixote,  who  immediatel} 

cried  out,  *'  Malum  signum  !    Malum  9^num  ; — a  hare  flies,  dogs  pursue  her,  and 

Dulcinea  appears  not !"  "  Your  worship,"  quoth  Sancho,  "is a  strange  man  ;  Ic* 

us  suppose  now  that  this  hAro  is  the  lady  Dulcinea,  and  the  dogs  that  pursue  hei 

those  wicked  enchanters,  who  transformed  her  into  a  scurvy  wench ;  she  flies,  1 

catch  her,  and  put  her  into  your  worship's  hands,  who  have  her  in  your  arms, 

and  pray  make  much  of  her.    Kow  where  is  the  harm  of  all  this  ?*'     The  two 

boys  who  had  been  quarrelling  now  came  up  to  look  at  the  hare,  when  Sancho  , 

asked  one  of  them  the  cause  of  their  dispute,  and  was  told  by  him  who  said,  | 

"  you  shall  never  see  it  again,"  that  he  had  taken  a  cage  full  of  crickets  from  the  j 

other  boy,  which  he  intended  to  keep.     Sancho  drew  four  maravedis  out  of  his 

pocket  and  gave  it  to  the  boy  for  his  cage,  which  he  also  delivered  to  Don  Quixote, 

and  said,  "Look  hero  sir,  all  your  omens  and  signs  of  ill  luck  are  come   to 

nothing  :  to  my  thinking,  dunce  as  I  am,  they  have  no  more  to  do  with  our  afiairs 

than  last  year's  clouds ;  and,  if  I  remember  right,  I  have  heard  our  priest  eay 

that  good  Christians,  and  wise  people,  ought  not  to  regard  these  trumperies ;  and 

it  was  but  a  few  days  since  that  your  worship  told  me  yourself  that  people  who 

minded  such  signs  and  tokens  were  little  better  than  fools.     So  let  us  leave  these 

matters  as  we  found  them,  and  get  home  as  fast  as  we  can." 

The  hunters  then  came  up,  and  demanded  their  hare,  which  Don  Quixote  gave 
them,  and  passed  on  ;  and  in  a  field  adjoining  the  village,  they  met  the  curat« 
and  the  bachelor  Samson  Garrasco,  repeating  their  breviary.  It  must  here  h$ 
mentioned  that  Sancho  Panza,  by  way  of  sumpter-cloth,  had  thrown  tiie  bocknun 
robe  painted  with  flames  which  he  bad  worn  on  the  night  of  Altisidctfra't  lemaL 
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upon  hiB  ass.  He  likewise  clapped  the  mitre  on  Dapple's  head, — ^in  short,  never 
was  an  ass  so  honoured  and  bedizened.  The  priest  and  bachelor,  immediately  re- 
cognising their  friends,  ran  towards  them  with  open  arms.   Don  Quixote  alighted, 


md  embraced  them  cordially.  In  the  meantime,  die  boys,  whose  keen  eyes 
nothing  can  escape,  came  flocking  from  all  parts.  ^Ho !"  cries  one,  ''here  comes 
Sancho  Panza's  ass,  as  gay  as  a  parrot,  and  Don  Quixote's  old  horse,  leaner  than 
ever !"  Thus  surrounded  by  the  children,  and  accompanied  by  the  priest  and  the 
bachelor,  they  proceeded  through  the  village  till  they  arrived  at  Don  Quixote^s 
house,  where,  at  the  door,  they  found  the  housekeeper  and  the  niece,  who  had 
already  heard  of  his  arrival.  It  had  likewise  reached  the  ears  of  Sancho's  wife 
Teresa,  who,  half  naked,  with  her  hair  about  her  ears,  and  dragging  Sanohica 
after  her,  ran  to  meet  her  husband ;  and  seeing  him  not  so  well  equipped  as  she 
thought  a  governor  ought  to  be,  she  said,  **  What  makes  you  come  thus,  dear 
husband  ?  methinks  you  come  afoot,  and  foundered !  This,  I  trow,  is  not  as  a 
governor  should  look."  **  Peace,  wife,"  quoth  Sancho ;  *<  for  the  bacon  is  not  so 
easily  found  as  the  pin  to  hang  it  on.  Let  us  go  home,  and  there  you  shall  hear 
wonders.  I  have  got  money,  and  honestly  too,  without  wronging  anybody." 
*'  Hast  thou  got  money,  good  husband  ? — ^nay,  then,  'tis  well,  however  it  be  gotten, 
for,  well  or  ill,  it  will  have  brought  up  no  new  custom  in  the  world.''  Sanchica 
clung  to  her  father,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  brought  her  home,  for  she  had  been 
wishing  for  him  as  they  do  for  showers  in  May.  Teresa  then  taking  him  by  the 
hand  on  one  side,  and  Sanchica  laying  hold  of  his  belt  on  the  other,  and  at  the 
same  time  pulling  Dapple  by  the  halter,  they  went  home,  leaving  Don  Quixote  to 
the  care  of  his  niece  and  housekeeper,  and  in  the  company  of  the  priest  and  the 
bachelor.  * 

Don  Quixote,  without  waiting  for  a  more  fit  occasion,  immediately  took  the 
priest  and  bachelor  aside,  and  briefly  told  them  of  his  having  been  vanquished, 
and  the  obligation  he  had  consequenUy  been  laid  under  to  abstain  from  the  ozeioiae 
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of  arms  for  the  space  of  twelve  months,  and  which  he  said  it  wa«  his  intentioa 
Btrictly  to  observe,  as  became  a  true  knight-errant.  He  also  told  them  of  his 
determination  to  turn  shepherd,  and  during  the  period  of  his  recess  to  pass  hia 
time  in  the  rural  occupations  appertaining  to  that  mode  of  life :  that  while  thus 
innocently  and  virtuously  employed,  he  might  give  free  scope  to  his  amoroofi 


thoughts.  He  then  besought  them,  if  they  were  free  from  engagements  of  greatc 
moment,  to  follow  his  example  and  bear  him  company :  adding  that  it.  should  b 
his  care  to  provide  them  with  sheep,  and  whatever  was  necessary  to  equip  then 
as  shepherds;  and  moreover,  that  his  project  had  been  so  far  matured  that  he  had 
already  chosen  names  that  would  suit  them  exactly.  The  priest  having  inquired 
what  they  were,  he  informed  him  that  the  name  he  proposed  to  take  himself,  was 
the  shepherd  Quixotiz ;  the  bachelor  should  be  the  shepherd  Carrascon ;  and  he, 
the  curate — the  sheph^  Guriambro :  and*  Sancho  Panza,  the  shepherd  Panxmo- 
This  new  madness  of  Don  Quixote  astonished  his  friends ;  but,  to  prevent  hie< 
rambling  as  before,  and  hoping  also  that  a  oure  might,  in  the  mean  time,  be  found 
for  his  malady,  they  entered  into  his  new  project^  and  expressed  their  entire  ap- 
probation of  it ;  consenting  also  to  be  companions  of  his  rural  life.  "  This  is  excel- 
lent !"  said  the  bachelor ;  <'  it  will  suit  me  to  a  hair,  for  as  evei^body  knows,  I 
am  a  choice  poet,  and  shall  be  continually  composing  amorous  ditties  ai^  pastorals 
to  divert  us  as  we  range  the  flowery  fields.    But  tl^ro  is  one  important  thi^g  to 
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be  done^  which  is  that  each  of  ns  should  choose  the  name  of  the  shepherdess  he 
intends  to  celebrate  in  his  verses,  and  inscribe  it  on  the  bark  of  every  tree  he 
comes  near,  according  to  the  custom  of  enamoured  swains."  ''  Certainly,"  said  the 
knif^ht,  **  that  should  be  done  : — ^not  that  I  have  occasion  to  look  out  fbr  a  name, 
having  the  peerless  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  the  glory  of  these  banks,  the  ornament 


of  these  meads,  the  flower  of  beauty,  the  cream  of  gentleness,  and  lastly,  the 
worthy  subject  of  all  praise,  however  excessive!"  ''That  is  true,"  said  the 
priest :  ''  but  as  for  us,  we  must  look  out  for  shepherdesses  of  an  inferior  stamp,  and 
be  content :  if  the^  square  not  with  our  wishes,  they  may  comer  with  them  ;  aud, 
when  our  invention  fails  us  in  the  choice  of  names,  we  have  only  to  apply  to 
books,  and  there  we  may  be  accommodated  with  Phillises,  Amarillises,  Dianas, 
Ploridas,  Galateas,  and  BeHsardas  in  abundance,  which,  as  tiiey  are  goods  for  any 
man's  penny,  we  may  pick  and  choose.  If  my  mistress,  or,  rather  my  shepherdess, 
should  be  called  Anna,  I  will  celebrate  her  under  the  name  of  Aiiarda ;  and  ii 
Frances,  I  will  call  her  Francesina ;  and  if  Lucy,  Lucinda ;  and  so  on ;  and  if 
Sancho  Panza  make  one  of  our  fraternity,  he  may  celebrate  his  wife,  Tereza  Fanza, 
by  the  name  of  Teresona."  Don  Quixote  smiled  at  the  turn  given  to  the  names; 
the  priest  again  commended  his  laudable  resolution,  and  repeated  his  offer  to  join 
the  party  whenever  the  duties  of  his  function  would  permit.    They  then  took 
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their  leave,  entreatiug  him  to  take  care  of  his  health  by  every  means  in  his 
power. 

No  sooner  had  his  friends  left  him  than  the  honsekeeper  and  niece,  who  had 
been  listening  to  their  conversation,  came  to  him.  "  Bless  me,  nncle  !*'  cried  the 
niece,  ''  what  has  now  got  into  your  head  ?  When  we  thought  you  were  coming 
to  stay  at  home,  and  live  a  quiet  and  decent  life,  you  are  about  to  entangle  your- 
self in  new  mazes,  and  turn  shepherd,  forsooth ! — in  truth,  uncle,  '  the  straw  is 
too  hard  to  make  pipes  of."'  Here  the  housekeeper  put  in  her  word :  **  Lord, 
sir !  how  is  your  worship  to  bear  the  summer's  heat  and  winter's  pinching  cold, 
in  the  open  fields  ?  And  the  howling  of  the  wolves — heaven  bless  us !  No, 
good  sir,  don't  think  of  it :  this  is  the  business  of  stout  men  who  are  bom  and 
bied  to  it : — why,  as  I  live,  your  worship  would  find  it  worse  even  than  being  a 
knight-errant.  Look  you,  sir,  take  my  advice — which  is  not  given  by  one  fuU  of 
bread  and  wine,  but  fasting,  and  with  fifty  years  over  my  head — stay  at  home, 
look  after  your  estate,  go  often  to  confession,  and  relieve  the  poor ;  and,  if  any 
ill  come  of  it,  let  it  lie  at  my  door."  ''Peace,  daughters,"  answered  Don 
Quixote,  "  for  I  know  my  duty ;  only  help  me  to  bed,  for  mcthinks  I  am  not  very 
well ;  and  assure  yourselves  that  whether  a  knight-errant  or  a  shepherd-errant, 
I  will  not  fail  to  provide  for  you,  as  you  shall  find  by  experience."  The  two 
good  creatures — for  they  really  were  so — then  carried  him  to  bed,  where  they 
brought  him  food,  and  attended  upon  him  with  all  imaginable  care. 
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CHAPTEB  LXXIV 


UOW  DON  QUIXOTE   PELL  SICK,   MADE   HI8    WILL,  AND  DIED. 

18  all  human  thiogs,  eBpecially  the 
lives  of  men,  are  transitory,  ever 
advancing  from  their  beginning 
to   their  decline   and  final  ter- 
mination, and  as  Don  Quixote 
was  favoured  by  no  privilege  of 
exemption  from  the  common  fate, 
the  period  of  hb  dissolution  came 
— and  when  he  least  thought  of 
it.    Whether  that  event  was  has- 
tened by  the  melancholy  occa- 
sioned by  the  recollection  of  his 
.  defeat,  or  that  his  destined  hour 
C  was  come,  true  it  is  that  he  was 
\^  seized  with  a  fever,  which,  after 
f  six  days'  confinement  to  his  bed, 

I  terminated  his  mortal  course. 
During  that  time  he  was  often 
'^  visited  by  his  fnends  the  priest, 
the  bachelor,  and  the  barber;' 
and  his  trusty  squire  Sancho 
Panza  never  quitted  his  bed-side.  Supposing  that  the  mortification  of  being 
vanquished,  and  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  as  to  the  restoration  of  Dulcinea, 
were  the  causes  of  his  present  malady,  they  endeavoured  by  all  possible  means  to 
revive  his  spirits.  The  bachelor  bid  him  be  of  good  courage  and  to  think  soon  of 
beginning  their  pastoral  life;  telling  him  that  he  had  already  composed  an 
eclogue  on  the  occasion,  which  would  eclipse  all  that  Sannazarius  had  written, 
and  that  he  had  also  bought  of  a  shepherd  of  Quintanar  two  excellent  dogs, 
to  guard  the  flock,  the  one  ccJled  fiazoino  and  the  other  Butron.  Nevertheless, 
Don  Quixote's  dejection  still  continued;  it  was,  therefore,  thought  necessary  to 
send  for  a  physician,  who,  perceiving  some  unfavourable  symptoms  in  his  pulse, 
advised  his  patient  to  look  to  his  soul's  health,  for  that  of  his  body  was  in  danger. 
Don  Quixote  heard  this  admonition  with  more  tranquillity  than  those  about 
him ;  for  his  housekeeper,  his  niece,  and  his  squire,  began  to  weep  as  bitterly 
as  if  he  were  already  dead  and  laid  out  before  their  eyes.  Grief  and  other  trou- 
blesome cares,  the  doctor  told  them,  had  brought  him  to  this  pass. 

Don  Quixote  now  feeling  an  inclination  to  sleep,  desired  that  he  might  be  left 
ulone.  They  complied,  and  he  slept  full  six  hours  at  a  stretch  (as  it  is  termed), 
so  that  the  niece  and  housekeeper  thought  he  would  never  awake  more.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  however,  he  awaked,  and  immediately  exclaimed  in  an  au- 
dible voice— '' Praised  be  Almighty  Gkd,  who  has  vouchsafed  me  so  great  a 
bleseing! — Boundless  are  his  mercies;  nor  can  the  sins  of  men  either  lessen 
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or  obstmot  them  T'  The  niece  listened  attentiyely  to  her  uncle's  words ;  for  she 
thought  she  had  perceived  in  him,  especially  since  his  illness,  more  consistency 
than  usual,  and  she  said  to  him,  "What  is  it  you  say,  sir?  Has  anything 
extraordinary  happened?  What  mercies  and  what  sins  do  yon  speak  of?** 
'*  My  good  niece,"  replied  Don  Quixote,  ''  the  mercies  I  mean  are  those  which 
God  hath,  In  this  instance,  been  pleased  to  show  me,  though  my  sins  are  so  many. 
My  judgment  is  now  clear,  and  freed  from  the  dark  clouds  of  ignorance  with 
which  the  continual  reading  of  those  detestable  books  of  chiyalry  had  obscured  it 
I  now  see  their  extrayagance  and  folly,  and  am  only  gxieyed  that  this  diseorery 
happens  so  late  as  to  leare  me  no  time  to  profit  by  such  books  as  might  improTe 
and  enlighten  my  soul.  I  feel  myself,  niece,  at  the  point  of  death,  and  I  would 
fain  wash  away  the  stain  of  madness  from  my  character ;  for  though  in  my  life  I 
have  been  deservedly  accounted  a  lunatic,  I  earnestly  desire  that  the  truth  thereof 
shall  not  be  confirmed  at  my  death.  Go,  therefore,  dear  child,  and  call  hither 
my  good  friends  the  priest,  the  bachelor  Samson  Carrasoo,  and  Master  I^icholas 
the  barber ;  for  I  would  fain  make  my  confession  and  my  will.*'  Fortunately,  at 
that  moment,  his  three  friends  entered.  As  soon  as  Don  Quixote  saw  them,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Grive  me  joy,  good  gentlemen,  that  I  am  no  longer  Don  Quixote  de 
la  Mancha,  but  Alonzo  Quixano,  the  same  whom  the  world,  for  his  fair  and 
honest  life,  was  pleased  to  surname  the  Good.  I  am  now  an  utter  enemy  to 
Amadis  de  Gkul  and  all  his  generation.  Now  the  senseless  and  profane  histories 
of  knight-errantry  are  to  me  disgusting  and  odious ;  I  now  acknowledge  my 
folly,  and  perceive  the  danger  into  which  I  was  led  by  reading  them ;  and  now, 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  and  my  own  dear-bought  experience,  I  abhor  them." 
When  his  three  friends  heard  him  speak  thus,  they  imagined  that  some  new 
phrensy  had  seized  him.  "What!  signer  Don  Quixote,"  said  the  bachelor, 
**  now  that  we  have  news  of  the  lady  Dulcinea  being  disenchanted,  do  you  talk 
at  this  rate  ?  And  now  that  we  are  just  upon  the  point  of  becoming  shepherds, 
to  sing  and  live  like  princes,  would  you  turn  hermit  ?  Think  not  of  it — ^be  your- 
self again,  and  leave  these  idle  stories."  "  Such,  indeed,"  replied  Don  Quixote, 
**  were  the  stories  that  to  me  have  proved  so  baneful:  but  my  death,  with 
heaven's  assistance,  shall  convert  them  to  my  good.  I  feel,  good  sirs,  that  death 
advances  fast  upon  me ;  let  us  then  be  serious,  and  bring  me  a  confessor,  and  a  notary 
to  draw  up  my  will :  for  a  man  in  my  state  must  not  trifie  with  lus  souL  Let 
the  notary  be  sent  for,  I  beseech  you,  while  my  friend  here,  the  priest,  is  taking 
my  confession."  They  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise  at  lus  expressions^  and 
though  still  dubious,  they  were  inclined  to  believe  lum,  and  oonld  not  but  regud 
as  a  fatal  symptom  this  sudden  change  from  madness  to  sanity.  He  then  oon- 
versed  again  in  so  rational  and  Christian  a  manner  Ihat  no  doubt  remained  of  the 
perfect  restoration  of  his  intellects.  The  priest  desired  all  the  rest  to  leav«  the 
room,  and  when  alone,  he  received  his  confession.  The  bachelor  went  for  the 
notaiy,  and  presently  returned  with  him,  followed  by  Sancho  Fanza,  who  having 
learned  from  the  bachelor  the  hopeless  situation  of  his  master,  and  eedng  the 
niece  and  housekeeper  in  tears,  he  also  began  to  weep  like  the  rest.  The 
priest,  having  taken  his  dying  friend's  confession,  came  out  of  the  room,  and  told 
them  that  the  good  Alonzo  Quixano  was  near  his  end,  and  certainly  in  his  right 
senses ;  he  therefore  advised  them  to  go  in,  as  it  wasftdl  time  that  his  will  should 
be  made.  This  sad  intelligence  opened  still  wider  the  sluices  of  grief,  and  torrents 
of  tears  issued  from  the  swollen  eyes  of  the  housekeeper  his  niece,  and  Sancho 
Fanza  hii  trusty  squire,  and  frx>m  the  bottom  of  their  aggrieved  hearts  a  thousand 
cighs  and  groans ;  for,  in  truth,  as  it  hath  been  said  ^fore,  both  while  he  waa 
plain  Alonzo  Quixano  and  while  he  was  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  he  waa  ever 
of  an  amiable  disposition,  and  kind  and  affable  in  his  behaviour ;  so  that  he  was 
beloved,  not  only  by  those  of  his  own  family,  but  by  all  tiiat  knew  him. 
The  notary  now  entered  the  room  with  the  others,  and  after  the  pseamfale  of 
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the  wiH  hftd  been  written,  and  Don  Quixote  had  disposed  of  his  soul  in  the  nsoal 
Christian  fonns,  ooming  to  the  distribution  of  his  woridly  goods,  he  directed  the 
Qotarj  to  write  as  follows:  namely — "Item,  it  is  mj  will  that, in  regard  to 
/crtain  monies  which  Sancho  Panza,  whom  in  the  wUdness  of  mj  folly  I  called 


my  squire,  has  in  his  custody,  there  being  between  him  and  me  some  reckonings, 
receipts,  and  disbursements,  he  shall  not  be  charged  with  them,  nor  called  to  any 
occount  for  them;  but  if,  after  he  has  paid  himself,  there  should  be  any  oyerplus, 
^vhich  will  be  but  little,  it  shall  be^iis  own,  and  much  good  may  it  do  him;  and 
if,  as  in  my  distracted  state  I  procured  him  the  government  of  an  island,  I  could, 
now  that  I  am  in  my  senses,  procure  him  that  of  a  kingdom,  I  would  readil} 
do  it :  for  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  dealings,  well  deserve 
it."  Then  turning  to  Sancho,  he  said :  **  Forgive  me,  friend,  for  perverting  thy 
understanding,  and  persuading  thee  to  believe  that  there  were,  and  still  are, 
knights-errant  in  the  world."  "  Alas !  good  sir,"  replied  Sancho,  "  do  not  die,  I 
pray  you ;  but  take  my  advice,  and  live  many  years :  for  the  greatest  folly  a  man 
can  commit  in  this  world,  is  to  give  himself  up  to  death,  without  any  good  cause 
for  it,  but  only  from  melancholy.  Good  vdur  worship,  be  not  idle,  but  rise  and 
let  us  be  going  to  the  field,  dressed  like  snepherds,  as  we  agreed  to  do  :  and  who 
knows  but  behind  some  bush  or  other  we  may  find  the  lady  Dulcinea  disen- 
chanted as  fine  as  heart  can  wish  ?  If  you  pine  at  being  vanquished,  lay  the 
blame  upon  me,  and  say  you  were  unhorsed  because  I  had  not  duly  girted  Bozi- 
Dante's  saddle ;  and  your  worship  must  have  seen  in  your  books  of  chivalry  that 
nothing  is  more  common  than  for  one  knight  to  unhorse  another,  and  that  he  who 
JB  vanquished  to-day  may  be  the  conqueror  to-morrow."  *'  It  is  so,  indeed,"  quoth 
the  bachelor,  ''  honest  Sancho  is  very  much  in  the  right."  "  Gentlemen,"  quoth 
Don  Quixote,  "let  us  proceed  fsAi  and  softly;  look  not  for  this  year's  binls  in 
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last  year*8  neets.  I  was  mad ;  I  am  now  sane :  I  was  Don  Quixote  de  la  Manclia  ; 
T  am  now,  as  formerly,  styled  Alonza  Qoixano  the  €k)od,  and  may  my  repentance 
and  sincerity  restore  me  to  the  esteem  you  once  had  for  me ! — ^now  let  the  notary 
proceed." 

"  Item,  I  bequeath  to  Antonia  Quixano,  my  niece,  here  present,  all  my 
estate,  real  and  personal,  after  the  payment  of  all  my  debts  and  legacies ;  and  the 
first  to  be  discharged  shall  be  the  wages  due  to  my  housekeeper  for  the  time  she 
has  been  in  my  service,  and  twenty  ducats  besides  for  a  suit  of  mourning. 

"  I  appoint  for  my  executors  signer  the  priest,  and  signor  bachelor  Samson 
Garrasco,  here  present.  Item,  it  is  also  my  will  that,  if  Antonia  Quixano  my 
niece  should  be  inclined  to  marry,  it  shall  be  only  with  a  man  who,  upon  the 
strictest  inquiry,  shall  be  found  to  know  nothing  of  books  of  chivalry;  and,  in  case 
it  shall  appear  that  he  is  acquainted  with  such  books,  and  that  my  niece,  not- 
withstanding, will  and  doth  marry  him,  then  shall  she  forfeit  all  I  have  bequeathed 
her,  which  my  executors  may  dispose  of  in  pious  uees  as  they  think  proper.  And 
finally,  I  beseech  the  said  gentlemen,  my  executors,  that  if  haply  they  should 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  author  of  a  certain  history,  dispersed  abroad, 
entitled,  '  The  second  part  of  the  exploits  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,*  they 
wiU,  in  my  name,  most  earnestly  entreat  him  to  pardon  the  occasion  I  have  un- 
wittingly given  him  of  writing  so  many  and  such  gross  absurdities  as  are  con- 
tained in  that  book ;  for  I  depart  this  life  with  a  burden  upon  my  conscience,  for 
having  caused  the  publication  of  so  much  folly." 

The  will  was  then  closed,  and  being  seized  with  a  fainting-fit,  he  stretched 
himself  out  at  length  in  the  bed,  at  which  all  were  alarmed  and  hastened  to  his 
assistance ;  yet  he  survived  three  days :  often  fainting  during  that  time  in  the 
same  manner,  which  never  failed  to  cause  much  confusion  in  the  house :  naper- 
theless,  the  niece  ate,  the  housekeeper  drank,  and  Sancho'Pamsa  consoled  himikrlf 
— for  legacies  tend  much  to  moderate  grief  that  nature  claims  for  the  deceased. 
At  last,  after  receiving  the  sacrament,  and  making  all  such  pious  preparationa, 
as  well  as  expressing  his  abhorrence,  in  strong  and  pathetic  terms,  of  the  wicked 
books  by  which  he  had  been  led  astray,  Don  Quixote's  last  moment  arrived. 
The  notary  was  present,  and  protested  he  had  never  read  in  any  book  of  chivalry 
of  a  knight-errant  dying  in  his  bed  in  so  composed  and  Christian  a  manner  as  Don 
Quixote,  who,  amidst  the  plaints  and  tears  of  all  present,  resigned  his  breath — I 
m<^an  to  say,  he  died.  When  the  priest  saw*  that  he  was  no  more,  he  desired  the 
notary  to  draw  up  a  certificate,  stating  that  Alonza  Quixano,  commonly  called 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  had  departed  this  life  and  died  a  natural  death ; 
which  testimonial  he  required,  lest  any  other  author,  besides  Cid  Hamete  Benen- 
geli,  should  iraiseliim  from  the  dead,  and  impose  upon  the  world  with  their  fabu- 
lous stories  of  his  exploits. 

This  was. the  end  of  that  extraordinary  gentleman  of  La  Hancha,  whose  birth- 
place Cid  Hamete  was  carefid  to  conceal,  that  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  that 
province  might  contend  for  the  honour  of  having  produced  him,  as  did  the  seven 
cities  of  Greece  for  the  glory  of  giving  birth  to  Homer.  The  lamentations  of 
Sancho,  the  niece,  and  the  housekeeper,  are  not  here  given,  nor  the  new  epitaj^ 
on  the. tomb  of  the  deceased  knight,  except  the  following  one,  composed  by  Sun- 
son  Garrasco. 

Here  lies  the  valiant  caralier 

Who  never  had  a  sense  of  fear: 

So  high  his  matchless  coarage  rose, 
He  reckoD'd  death  among  his  yanquish'd  foes. 

Wrongs  to  redress,  his  sword  he  drew. 
And  man/  a  caitiff  giant  slew; 
His  days  of  life,  though  madness  stain'd» 
In  death  his  sober  senses  he  regained. 
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Tho  sagacious  Cid  Hamate,  now  addressiiig  himself  to  his  pen,  said,  '*  Here, 
O  my  slender  quill !  -whether  well  or  ill  cut — ^here,  hy  this  brass  wire  suspended, 
shalt  thou  hang  upon  this  spit-rack,  and  live  for  many  long  ages  yet  to  oome^  un- 


less presumptuous  or  wicked  scribblers  take  thee  down  to  profane  thee.  Dut, 
before  they  lay  their  Tile  hands  upon  thee,  teU  them  as  well  as  thou  art  able,  to 
be  aware  of  what  they  do ;  say  to  them,  *  Off — off,  ye  caitiffs !  Approach  me 
not !  for  this  enterprise,  good  king,  was  reserved  for  me  alone.'  For  me  alone 
was  Don  Quixote  bom,  and  I  for  him  :  he  knew  how  to  act,  and  I  to  record  : 
we  were  destined  for  each  other,  in  despite  of  that  bungling  impostor  of  Torde- 
sillas,  who  has  dared,  with  his  clumsy  and  ill-shaped  ostrich  quill,  to  describe  the 
exploits  of  my  yalorous  knight — a  burden  much  too  weighty  for  his  shoulders — 
un  undertaking  too  bold  for  his  impotent  and  Irozen  genius.  Warn  him,  if  per- 
chance occasion  offers,  not  to  disturb  the  wearied  and  mouldering  bones  of  Don 
Quixote ;  nor  vainly  endeavour,  in  opposition  to  all  the  ancient  laws  and  customs 
of  death,  to  show  him  again  in  Old  Castile,  impiously  racing  him  out  of  tlie 
grave,  wherein  he  lies  really  and  truly  interred,  utterly  unable  ever  to  make  ano- 
ther sally,  or  attempt  another  expedition :  for  enough  has  been  done  to  expose  the 
follies  of  knight-errantry  by  those  he  has  already  happily  accomplished,  and 
which  in  this  and  other  countries  have  gained  him  so  much  applause.*    Thus 

*  There  can  be  no  doabt  of  this  fact.  The  firat  part  of  Don  Qa  >  ^*^9  which  is  here  alladed 
10,  it  is  certain  was  highly  app»aacled,  both  in  its  own  and  forei^c  .anguagcs,  long  before  the 
work  was  completed ;  nor  was  tho  author  of  it  unknown.  On  this  ground  Spain  iji  reproached 
for  its  unaccountable  ingratitude  towards  a  m&n  who  was  the  admiration  of  all  Europe ;  nllow- 
ing  him,  eren  in  the  midst  of  iu  plaudits,  to  live  and  die  in  obscurity  and  indigence  1  Doi  btlesi 
the  neglect  seems  eoually  barbarous  and  inconsistent,  and,  had  the  case  been  6inj;ular,  the 
charge  would  have  fallen  with  more  weight ;  but  nations,  like  all  congregated  bodies,  are  seldom 
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:9halt  thou  have  fulfilled  thy  Christiaa  duty,  ia  giving  salatarj  admonitioB  to 
those  who  wish  thee  ill ;  and  I  shall  rest  satisfied,  and  proud  also,  to  have  been 
the  first  author  who  enjoyed  ike  felicity  of  witnessing  the  fall  effects  of  his 
honest  labours ;  for  the  sole  object  of  mine  was  to  expose  to  the  contempt  they 
deserved  the  extravagant  and  silly  tricks  of  chivalry,  which  this  of  my  tine 
iind  genuine  Don  Quixote  has  nearly  accomplished :  their  credit  in  the  world 
being  now  actually  tottering,  and  will  doubtlesB  soon  sink  altogether,  never  to 
rise  again.     FarewelL" 

{grateful  for  serrioes  of  this  kind  ;  and  no  indiTidaal  feels  himself  bound,  in  jnstice,  to  add  his 
p&rticular  acknowledgments  for  nrhat  is  indiscrioiinately  presented  to  all. 

Cervantes,  therefore,  in  this  seeming  neglect,  experienced  only  what  is  the  common,  if  not 
rhe  inrariable,  fate  of  men  distinguished  in  the  departments  of  literature,  A  new  work  might  be 
extremel?  popular,  and  ^et  the  public  be  far  from  confident  that  its  merits  are  not  of  a  tempo- 
rary quality;  especially  if  it  be  of  so  novel  a  character  that  it  cannot  be  tried  by  any  known 
standard.  The  reputation  of  a  liring  author  is  not  like  that  which  sunrires  him,  and  continaes 
nnimpared  after  his  death  $  for  as  the  noblest  examples  of  genius  cannot  escape  temporary 
detraction,  the  one  is  always  accompanied  with  doubts,  while  the  other,  which  is  determined  by 
an  impartial,  and  generally  a  wise  tribunal,  cannot  be  (Questioned. 

If  uie  countrymen  of  Cerrantes,  while  bo  was  yet  hving,  could  have  peioeiTed  the  merits  of 
his  work  as  distinctly  as  they  are  seen  aad  felt  at  the  preeent  moment,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  author  of  the  Quixote  would  have  gone  unhonoured  and  unrewarded  to  his 
grave  :  but  that  was  impossible.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  fortunate  for  the  world  that  the  full 
recompense  of  his  genius  was  reserved  for  posterity,  and  to  be  oonierred  in  posthumous  glory: 
for,  had  it  followed  close  upon  the  publication  of  the  First  Part,  and  given  him  an  opportunity 
to  try  the  efficacy  of  *'  leisure,  pleasant  accommodations,  serene  skieii,  murmuring  fountains,  and 
tranquillity  of  mind,"  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether,  though  aided  by  these  justly  com- 
mended provocatives,  the  Second  Part  would  ever  have  made  its  appearance.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  few  of  his  readers  who  do  not  regret  that  lie  had  not  been  eaaUed  to  make  the  expe- 
riment, and  that  a  man  who  had  deserved  so  well  of  his  country  should  have  reached  the  ter- 
mination  of  his  mortal  course  without  at  least  a  moderate  foretaste,  in  some  beneficial  form,  of 
that  enthusiastic  admiration  and  affectionate  regard  with  which  his  memory  was  dentinod  ever 
afterwards  to  be  cherished  by  the  Spanish  nation. 
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